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VOLUME CCXCII, 





THIRD SERIES. 





COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 6. 
QUESTIONS. 


—~)—— 


Eeypt—Po.tcy or Her Masesry’s GovernmMent—Tue Desare—Questions, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; weaned Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Speaker ss ° ie 


MOTION. 


_~o-O-O,-— 


PARLIAMENT—BvsINESS OF THE HousE—Pusiic anp Private Butts, Sir- 
TINGS AND Divisions, AND Pusiic Peririons—Mortion ror Returns— 


loved for— 
‘Returns of Private Bills, Sittings of the House, Public Bills, nee of the 
House, and Public Petitions,’ ’—(Sir Charles Forster) oe 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Returns ordered. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 


SUPPLY— considered in Committee—Crvit Service EstimaTES— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass IV.—Epvoation, Science, anp Art. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £12,378, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1885, in aid of the Expense of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland ”’ 

After long debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 100, Noes 35 ; Ma- 
jority 65. —(Div. List, No. 212.) 
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| August 6.] 
Surrty—Crvm Service Estrmares—continued. 


AreHan War (Grant In Arp) 1884-5. 


(2.) £250,000, Afghan War (Grant in Aid) 1884-5. 
Moved, “ That the Resolutions be reported to the House ”” 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Surrry—[22nd July] Rerort—Consideration of postponed Resolution 
After short debate, Consideration of postponed Resolution deferred till 7o- 
morrow. [ 5.55. ] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 7. 


Eaypt—Commission oF THE Eart or Nortuprook—Question, Earl De La 
Warr ; Answer, Earl Granville 

Mexico anp Encianp—Resumprion or Dirtomattc ReEtations—Question, 
The Earl of Harrowby ; Answer, Karl Granville 


Revenue, &c. Bill (No. 242)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(7he Lord Sudeley) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House 7o-morrow 


Canal Boats Act (1877) Amendment Bill (No. 228)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 8*,”—( The Lord Carrington) 
Motion agreed to:—Bill.read 3* accordingly, with the Amendments. 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill do pass,”—( Zhe Lord Carrington :)—After short 
debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
Amendments sitions ne to a Bill to bezread 3* Zo- 
morrow ee 
Prosecution of Offences Bill (No. 233)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into a Committee on the 
said Bill »?—( The Eart of Dathouste) , 

After short debate, Motion agreed to: ‘—House in Committee accordingly ; : 
Bill reported, without Amendment; and to be read 3* 70-morrow. 


Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1881—Purcuasers—Question, Observations, 
Tue Earl of Longford ; Reply, Lord Carlingford :—Short debate thereon 


Tue FrancuisE and Repisrrisution— Notice of Question, The Earl of 
Redesdale ... “4 ee os 
[5.45.] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 7. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—— 0——_ 


Bristol Corporation (Docks Purchase) Bill | Lords] (by Order)— 


Order for Consideration read . 

After short debate, Bill, as amended, considered. 

Ordered, That Standing Order 243 be suspended, and that the Bill be read 
the third time To-morrow,—(Sir Charles Forster.) 
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[August 7.] 


PartiaMENT—Setect CommirrEes—Morion ror A Retury— 

Moved, ‘‘ That a Return be laid before the House ‘ of the Number of Select Committees 
appointed i in the Session of 1884, including the Standing Committees and the Court 
of Referees ; the’subjects of inquiry ; the names of the ‘eahate appointed to serve en 
each, and of the Chairman of each ; the number of days each Committee met ; and the 
number of days each Member attended ; the total expense of the attendance of Wit- 
nesses at each Select Committee, and the name of the Member who moved for such 
Committee ; also, the total number of Members who served on Select Committees (in 
aro a of ee i No. 0.113, of Session aniaadl ”"— (Sir Charles 

orster a 


After short debate, Motion agiend to :—Returniordered. 


QUESTIONS. 








Poor Law (IrneLtanp)—Ety Dispensary, DerryconeLty—UseE or Burtp- 
ING FoR Party Purproses—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, The Solicitor 


General for Ireland He » Ff 
Pusrtic HeattrH—SEWAGE OF THE Wiciddsiaxe 5 Gissibhon: “Mr. Alexander 
M'‘Arthur; Answer, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg . oe 


Post OFFIcE (eatin) Ten Dusiin anp Cork Matt Service—Question, 
Mr. Marum; Answer, Mr. Fawcett on ee 


Law anv Justice (InELAND)—Mr. ALEXANDER Morpry, Crown Soicrror 
—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland .. 


IrELAND—QvEEN’s CottecE, GaLway—Proressorn GrrissLER — Question, 
Mr. Heaiy; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland , . “ 

Law anp Justice (Enctanp)—Researine or Irish Prosates or LETTERS 
or ADMINISTRATION — Question, Mr. Gray; Answer, The Solicitor 
General : sé 

Intanp Revenve — Parent MEDICINE Sramps—Question, Mr. T. P. 

O’Connor; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Law anp Justice (Tretanp)—Sratvs or Copyine CLERKS IN THE Law 
Courts—Questions, Mr. Gray ; Answers, Mr. Courtney .. 

Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1881-—Loans TO Tex aNnTs—APPOINTMENT oF 
Insprcrors—Questions, Mr. Gray; Answers, Mr. Courtney 

Intanp REVENUE DEPARTMENT—CHARGE AGAINST Mr. D. Best—Question, 
Mr. Kenny; Answer, Mr. Courtney +s oe 

Poor Law (Iretanp)—E ection or GvARDIANS, Epenperry Unrox— 
Question, Colonel;King-Harman ; Answer, The Solicitor General for 
Treland : 

Tae Irtsx Lanp Commrsston—Assistant Coumisstoners—Question, Colonel 
King-Harman ; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 


LaBourERs (IRELAND) Act—REk-aPPOINTMENT oF SELECT ComMIrrer—Ques- 


tion, Mr. Villiers Stuart; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland . 
Eeyrtr (Finance, &e. )—Question, Mr. Villiers Stuart; Answer, Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice , 
Coprrication or INTERNATIONAL LAw—Proposep Oonrerence at Rome— 
Question, Mr. Serjeant Simon; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 
DweE.ines oF THE Poor—APporInTMENT oF AssIsTANT CoMMISSIONERS— 
Question, Mr. E. Stanhope; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke oe 
Poor Law (IneLanp)—DoneGaL Boarp or Guarpians—AssistantT CatHo- 
Lic TracHER—Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, The Solicitor General for 
Ireland > 
Lanp Jupcss’ Court (Inetanp)—Cosr or PREPARING Lzases—Question, 


Mr. Deasy; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland . eA 
Banxrurroy—LiquipaTion ProceepiIncs—TuHE WEST oF Exotanp Barx— 
Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain ea 


Commons ano Open Spaces (Merrorotis)—HampsteaD Heata—Questions, 
Mr. D. Grant ; Answers, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg ee 
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Tue Irish Lanp Commisston—Srttinos ror HeEartnc or CASES UNDER 
Arrears oF Rent (IrELanp) Act, 1882—Question, Colonel King-Har- 
man; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland . 

Crime and Ovutrace (IrELAND)—Tuerr or Carrie, Co. Kireauwr—Guee- 
tion, Mr. Marum; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 


Army (Orpnance DepartTMENT)— Royat Laboratory, leant car iiaevidiee 
Mr. Boord ; Answer, Mr. Brand ore Sw 

TURKEY IN oni Minis AND Imports oF Bacpap, BussorRaAH, AND 
Busnirne—Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answer, Mr. J.K. Cross ., 

Navy—Tue Docxyarps—Pay, Pa See Mr. Stewart Macliver; An- 
swer, Sir Thomas Brassey 

Boarp or Trape (Marine DEPARTMENT }—Easronawr SurPs— Question, Mr. 
Moore; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Sournh Arrica— BecnuanaLanD—Question, Mr. Gourley; “phiieee, Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley 

Customs anp INLAND Ruvancz (ixstaxe)— ‘Saranres - “Question, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor ; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Fisueny Prers anp Hanpours (InELAND)—Questions, Mr. Blake ; An- 
swers, Mr. Courtney - 

TuRKEY— QUARANTINE IN THE DARDANELLES—Question, Mr. Ewart; An- 
swer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Patack or Westsinster—Hovse or Commons—Tux Laprzs’ Gattery— 
Question, Mr. Gourley; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre; Question, Mr. 
Puleston; [No reply] 

Poor Law (Inztanp) — Exection or GvARDIANS — CARMEEN Division, 
Coorenitt Unton—Mx. Vauenan Monrcomery— Question, Mr. Healy ; 
Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 

Tre IrtsH Lanp Commission—APprEaALs—Question, Mr. Findlater; Answer, 
The Solicitor General for Ireland 

Navy—Tue Docxyarps—Hirep Men—AczE FoR Discuarce—Question, 
Captain Price ; Answer, Sir Thomas Brassey 

CenrraL Asta—Deuiwiration or THE Russo-AFGHAN FrontieEr—TueE Com- 
MISSION—PerRiop or OrERATION—Question, Mr. E. Stanhope; Answer, 
Mr. J. K. Cross 

BisHorric oF Bristou Brz—Questions, Mr. Warton, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; : 
Answers, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Dillwyn 

Fisoery Boarps (IrELAnD)—THE BatiysHannon Boarp oF ¢ CONSERVATORS 
—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 

Franck and Cuina— Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answer, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Post Orricze (IrELanp)—THE Tuam Marrs—Question, Colonel Nolan ; 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

CrentraL Asta—Rvsstan Apvances—Sarakus—Question, Mr. Tomlinson ; 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice : 

Portucat—Tue INTERNATIONAL Samine Cope—Tue “Crry or Mxcca ”— 
Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

EXTENSION OF THE Francuise—LecisLation—Question, Mr. Labouchere ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

IrELAND—THE Museum or ScireNcE AND Ant, Dusiin—Questions, Mr. 
Deasy, Colonel King-Harman, Mr. Macartney; Answers, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer 

Parurament—Business oF THE Hovse--Eayepr—Sir StaFFoRp Norrucore’s 
Morion—Observations, Question, Sir Stafford Northcote; Reply, Mr. 
Gladstone 

Ecyrt—Mission or THE Eart oF Norrnsroox—Tue Portz— Question, 
Mr. Coleridge Kennard; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

ADMIRALTY—ABSENCE OF THE First Lorp (THe Eart oF Norruproox)— 
Question, Mr. Puleston; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ve os 
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Eeyrpt—Tue Conrerence—Questions, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE Hovse or Lorps—Question, Viscount New- 
port; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

ParitaMent—Business or THz Hovse—Consoniparep Fuxp (APPROPRIATION) 
Brt—Question, Mr. Newdegate ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Tux Mercuant SurPrina Comaission—Question, Lord Claud Hamilton ; 
Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

IrnELAND—PeErsons DgTAINED IN Prison—Return—Question, Mr. W. E. 
Forster; Answer, Mr. Callan 

Eeyrr (EvENTS in THE SoupAN)—GENERAL Gorpon—Questions, Lord John 
Manners, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. W. E. Forster; Answers, The 
Marquess of Hartington, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice . 

Eeyrr—Tue Conrerence—Question, Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Sourn Arrica—THe TRANSVAAL Convention—Ratirication—Question, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley .. - 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ome Qo 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crivit Service EstrwatTes— 
(In the Committee.) 


ReEvENvVE DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.)_ £786,951, tovcomplete the sum for Customs. 
{2.) £1,446 615, to complete the sum for Inland Revenue.—After short debate, Vote 


agr ced. to 

(3-) £1,204,589, to complete the sum for Post Office Telegraphs. —After debate, Vote 
agreed to 

(4.) £3,852,517, to “complete the sum for the Post Office.—After debate, Vote 
agreed to 


(5.) £531,356, to complete the sum for the Post Office Packet Service. —After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 


Crass I.—Posric Works anp BvILpINGs. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£5,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of Mareh 1885, for the 
Buildings of the Houses of Parliament ’”’ 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£4,000, be granted, &c.”’—(Sir George Campbell :)—After debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

(6.) Motion made, and Question, ‘“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding £3,000, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1885, for the Buildings of 
the Houses of Parliament,””—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre, —put, and agreed to. 

(7.) £138,568, to complete the sum for Public Buildings, Ireland. 


Crass II.—Sanartes AND Expenses oF Crvit DEPARTMENTS. 


(8.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £5,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1885, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Department of Her senior ee of State 
for Foreign Affairs ”’ oe 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to, 


Crass III.—Law anp JUsTIcE. 
(9.) £12,000, for Special Police. 


Crass VII.—Misce..aneous. 


(10.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £2,725, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 
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Surrry—Crvi Service Estmates—Committee—continued. 

during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1885, for the Expenses incurred 
in connection with the Funeral of His late Royal Highness the Duke of Albany’’. 

Motion made, sand Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £425, be 
granted, &c.,’’—(Mr. Labouchere :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Com- 
mittee divided ; Ayes 23, Noes 69; Majority 46.—(Div. List, No. 213.) 

Original Question again proposed . és 


After short debate, Original Question put, int agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow. 


Surriy—Rezrorr—Postponed Resolution [22nd July] considered. 


(2.) “ That a sum, not exceeding £109,544, be ted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1885, for the Salaries and Expenses of the 
i 1 Government Board in — including various Grants in Aid of Local 

‘axation ”’ oe ee 


After short debate, ‘Resolution “ioe to. 


Resolutio [2nd August} reported. 


(2.) “ That a sum, not exceeding £940,095, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1885, for the Constabulary Force in Ireland” 


Resolution agreed to. 
Postponed Resolutions [4th August] considered. 


(3.) “That asum, not exceeding £25,670 (including a Supplementary sum of £11,080), 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1885, for the Expenses of the Mixed Commissions established under the Treaties with 
Foreign Powers for suppressing the Traffic in Slaves, and of other Establishments 
in connection with that object, including the Muscat Subsidy.”’ 


Resolution agreed to. 


(6.) ** That a sum, not exceeding £20,951, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1885, in aid of Colonial Local Revenue, and for 
tho Salaries and Allowances of Governors, &e., and for other Charges connected with 
the Colonies, including Expenses incurred under ‘ The Pacific Islanders Protection Act, 
1875.’”’ 

After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 

(18.) ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £470, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to "defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1885, for the Expenses of the Office of the 
Commissioners of Education in Ireland appointed for the Regulation of Endowed 
Schools.”’ 


Resolution agreed to. 


Corrupt Practices (Suspension of Elections) Bill | Bill 314]— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


Chair” me - 
After short debate, Question put and cared to: —Bill senntdened ' in Com- 
mittee oe : oe 
After short time spent thanilin, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


Disused Burial Grounds Bill | Bill 46]}— 
Order for Committee read ae os 


After short debate, Bill considered in Committee, and aad as iets 
considered :—Bill read the third time, and passed, 
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Ways anp MrAns— 
Consideved in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty, for the Service 
of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1885, the sum of £37,827,299 be granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. [2.0.] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 8 


Law anv Justice—Tne Asstzes—Tue Royat ProckAMATION AGAINST 
Immoratity AyD Vice—Question, The Earl of Harrowby ; Answer, The 
Lord Chancellor :—Short debate thereon .. 

CentraL Asia—DeE imitation oF THE Russo-AFGHAN Frontier—Tux Com- 
mission, Observations, Lord Forbes; Reply, The Earl of Kimberley 

ComaerctaL NeGorrations wirn TurKEY AND JaPaNn—Question, Observa- 
tiéns, The Earl of Harrowby; Reply, Earl Granville 

Canat Boats Acr (1877) AmenpmMent Brt1—Personal Explanation, The 
Earl of Wemyss; Reply, Lord Carrington ; ; 

5.45. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 8. 
QUESTIONS. 


——o ———_ 


Peace Preservation (IrELAND) Act, 1881—Porice Hur on tue Istanp 
or INCHAMEKENNA, Co. GALWAY—Question, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answer, 
The Solicitor General for Ireland 

Loca, GovernMENT Boarp (IRELAND)—Mr. Joun Byrne, ‘Cottecror Gr- 
NERAL OF Rates For THE Oity or Dustin — Question, Mr. Gibson; 
Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland. . 

Arrears oF Rent (IRELAND) Act, 1882—CoronEL Dicsy, SP. —Question, 
Mr. Harrington; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 

Mavrrrivs—Oorporat PUNISHMENT 1N Gaots—Question, Mr. Hopwood ; 
Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

West Inp1a Crown CoLontes—InsTRUCTIONS TO Governors—Question, 
Mr. Anderson ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Cenrrat Asta—Russtan Apvance—S ‘iia PS came, Mr. Tomlinson ; 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Pustic Heatrn (Merropotis)—THe Sew AGE OF Loxpon—Question, Mr. 
Borlase; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 

Tae Irish Lan Commasston—Purcuase DspartMenr—Mnr. Murnoven 
O’ Briey—Questions, Colonel King-Harman, Mr. Brodrick, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, Mr. Parnell; Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

West Inpres (Winpwarp Istanps)—Sir Wittraw Rosrwson —Question, 
Mr. Small ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Navy—H.M.S. ‘ Garnetr”—Conpucr oF OFFICERS AT Grenvapa—Question, 
Mr. Small; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Eaypt (Events in THE Sovpan)—RELIEF or GENERAL Gorpon—Ques- 
tions, Colonel King-Harman ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 

OLEOMARGARINE AND Burrertne—Lecistation As TO SALE OF IN Forricn 
Countries—Question, Mr. Moore; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Eeyrr—Tue Conrerence—Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Turkey — Quarantine — Question, Mr. Monk ; Answer, ‘Lord Edmond 

Fitzmaurice es ee ee ee ees 
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» [August 8.] 
Bankruptcy Act, 1883—InveEstic aTIon oF TrusTEEs’ Acoounrs—Question, 
Mr. Dixon-Hartland ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain ie es 


Law anp Justice (IrELAND) — Casz oF Ex-ConsTasL—E MutpownEy — 
Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 
Tue Macistrracy (IrELanD)—Perry Sessions at StrapDBALLY, QuEEN’s Co. 
— Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, The Solicitor General for 
relan “7 aa at it se 
Law and Justice (InELAND)—Orance Riot at Moneypic, Co. Derry— 
Question, Mr. Small; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland at 
Poor Rate (IrEvaAND)—Tue Seep Rare—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; 


Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland ve - 
Eoyrt—F att oy Berser—Husserww Knarira PasHa—Question, Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. .. ap 


Surpty—Crivit Service Estrmares—Tue Constasutary Vote (IrELanp)— 
Observations, Sir Robert Peel; Reply, Mr. Gladstone .. . 

PaRLIAMENT—QueEstions—Personal Explanation, Sir Patrick O’Brien 
tae Inpia Revenue Accounts—Observations, General Sir George 
our ee we os " . 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
‘etibnigucsins 
Surrty—Rerort—Resolutions [7th August] reported es ee 
Resolutions 1 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 
Resolution 7 read a second time :—After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


Ways anp MEeans— 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 
Resolution [August 7] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Courtney); presented, and read the first time ° 


Inp1a—East Inpia Revenve Accounts—THe AnnvuaL Financiat Srate- 


MENT— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair” , 2% ve es 


After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Accounts considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it appears, by the Accounts laid before this House, that the Total 
Revenue of India for the year ending the 31st day of March 1883, was £70,125,231, 
including £12,224,100 received from Stites Public Works; that the Total Expen- 
diture in India and in England was £69,418,598, including £11,741,747 spent on Pro- 
ductive Public Works (Revenue Account) ; that there was an excess of Revenue over 
Expenditure in that year of £706,633 ; that the Capital Expenditure un Productive 
Public Works in the same year was £2,258,786 ; that there was also a Capital Outlay 
on the East Indian Railway of £628,530, including £480,333 India Stock, issued in 
redemption of a portion of the East Indian Railway Annuity ; and also a Capital 
Outlay of £1,762,582 in England, on account of the purchase of the Madras Irriga- 
tion and Canal Company’s Undertakings. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


‘Post Office Protection Bill [Zords] [Bill 297]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” —{ Wr. Fawcett) 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for To-morrow. 
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Matrimonial Causes Bill [Zords] [Bill 175|— 
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HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 





NINTH AND LAST VOLUME OF SESSION 


1884. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 6th August, 1884. 


ties of Ross and Cromarty, v. Sir Alexander 
Matheson, baronet, Manor of Northstead ; 
Jor the Southern Division of the County of 
Devon, v. John Carpenter Garnier, esquire, 
Steward or Bailiff of Her Majesty’s three 
Chiltern Hundreds of Stoke, Desborough, 
and Bonenham, in the County of Bucking. 
ham. 

Suppty—considered in Committee—Crivit Ser- 
yicze Estimares—Criass IV.— Epvcation, 
Science, anp Art, Vote 18—£250,000, 
AreHan War (Grant IN Alp), 1884-5. 

Private Bint (by Order)—Third Reading— 
Golden Valley Railway (Hay Extension), and 
passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


es ee 
EGYPT—POLICY OF HER MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT—THE DEBATE. 
IR STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
I wish to put to the Government a 
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Question which, perhaps, the hon. Gentle- 


_man the Secretary to the Treasury will be 
| able to answer. 
| conduct of Public Business. 


It is with regard to the 
I am very 


a | anxious, before the House separates, to 
MINUTES.]—New Writs Issurp—For Coun. | 


make some observations upon the im- 
portant questions affecting our Egyptian 
policy. I might, of course, take the 
opportunity of proposing a separate 
Motion, or of moving the adjournment 
of the House for the purpose I have 
mentioned ; but I am reluctant to adopt 
any step of that kind. My object, as 
originally intended, was to raise a dis- 
cussion upon the second reading of the 
Appropriation Bill. I hoped that that 
stage could have been reached by Fri- 
day, and that I might have had the op- 
portunity of making my observations 
then. 1 have been in communication 
with the Prime Minister, and have 
received from him a note which was 
written late last night, in which he 
says— 

‘* As we now find that Supply cannot close 
to-morrow, I will take the Report as the first 


B 





8 Supply — Civil 
Order on Friday to enable you to use it as an 
opportunity for making remarks on Egypt.” 
That would suit me very well, and would 
be more convenient to the House than 
taking the discussion on Saturday. But 
what I wish to know is, whether I should 
be considered in Order in raising gene- 
rally questions like Lord Northbrook’s 
Mission and questions relating to the 
Conference upon the Report of Supply ; 
or whether it would be possible to hold 
over one of the Reports of Supply 
—namely, that with reference to the 
Vote of Credit, and take it as the first 
Order on Friday? I might then be able, 
by the indulgence of the House, to make 
such observations as I should wish to 
offer. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I do 
not know whether the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
would be in Order in making the obser- 
vations he desires upon the Foreign 
Office Vote for supplementary tele- 
grams, which would include telegrams 
largely relating to the affairs of 
Egypt. Possibly it would be in Order 
to make the observations upon that 
Vote. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to place myself entirely in the 
hands of the House and the Govern- 
ment with regard to the form in which 
it should be done, provided I could in 
some way or other make my observa- 
tions on Friday. Perhaps, if no ar- 
rangement can be made at this moment, 
it may be arrived before the House rises 
to-day. 

Mr. COURTNEY : The terms of the 
sean Vote on which the right hon. 

aronet might make his observations 
are to the effect that a Supplementary 
sum not exceeding £5,000 be granted to 
defray the charge for the salaries and 
expenses of the Department of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. Those terms are so wide and 
general, that I think the right hon. 
Baronet would be in Order in raising 
the debate he desires. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: May I 
respectfully ask you, Mr. Speaker, whe- 
ther we shall be allowed to discuss the 
Egyptian policy of the Government on 
that Vote? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes; that would be 
in Order. The Vote is of so wide a na- 


ture that it would be permissible to go 
into the whole question. 


Sir Stafford Northeote 


{COMMONS} 
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MOTION. 


—~-) -——_ 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
BILLS, SITTINGS AND DIVISIONS, 
AND PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Moved for— 


“Returns of Private Bills, Sittings of the 
House, Public Bills, Divisions of the House, 
and Public Petitions.’’—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR, with refer- 
ence to the Return of Sittings of the 
House, asked the hon. Baronet, whether 
he would object to add to his Motion a 
few words which would enable the 
House to make a comparison between 
the hours during which the House of 
Commons sat and the hours during which 
other Legislatures sat? 

Sm CHARLES FORSTER said, he 
did not think that would be possible. 

Stmr CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Returns now moved for were prepared 
by the officers of the House. The in- 
formation desired by the hon. Member 
would have to be given in a separate 
Return, to obtain which an Address to 
the Crown must be moved. 


Motion agreed to. 


Returns ordered. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
peraeerycoera 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprpty—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Crass IV.—Epvoation, Scrence, AND 
Arr. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £12,378, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1885, in aid of the Ex- 
pense of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland.”’ 


Mr. PARNELL: This Vote, although 
it looks small for the Queen’s Colleges, 
yet, in reality, involves a considerably 
larger sum than that stated in the Esti- 
mates, other sums having already been 
obtained on account. The amount which 
we are required to vote by the Estimate 
before us is £12,378; but, in addition, 
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there is £21,000 per annum charged 
upon the Consolidated Fund for the 
salaries of Professors and Officers, and 
allowances for Scholarships, Exhibitions, 
and Prizes under 8 & 9 Viet. c. 66, s. 
12, which makes, within a fraction, 
£33,400 as the entire amount provided 
by the State for the institution called 
the Queen’s Oolleges, in Ireland, to 
maintain such Oolleges. Now, the case 
I propose to make out, I trust to the 
satisfaction of the Committee, is that 
this sum is practically thrown away, so 
far as the ostensible objects for which it 
is paid are concerned, and that if it were 
applied in some way for the benefit of 
higher education in Ireland, in accord- 
ance with the wishes and feeling of the 
vast majority of the Irish people, the 
result would be quite different, and that, 
so far from the money being practically 
wasted, it would be of the utmost ad- 
vantage in enabling the youth of Ire- 
land to obtain that University education 
which, during so many years, they have 
been persistently denied by Parliament. 
This question Sir, is a growing question. 
In the last Parliament, the then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, the right hon. 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), brought in a Bill 
to establish what was called the Royal 
University of Ireland, and he offered 
the measure as a solution of the question 
of University education in Ireland. It 
was accepted pro tanto, at the time, by 
those who had a right to speak on behalf 
of the Catholics of Ireland; but the re- 
servation was distinctly made, however, 
both by the higher dignitaries of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, and 
also by the Members of this House, that 
the question of the Queen’s Colleges 
would be still deemed an unsettled ques- 
tion, and one that would be periodically 
brought before the attention of Parlia- 
ment until some action was taken in the 
direction I have indicated. Under this 
enactment the Queen’s University, which 
then existed as a State institution, was 
abolished ; but the three Queen’s Col- 
leges of Cork, Galway, and Belfast, 
which were in connection with the Uni- 
versity system of the Queen’s University, 
were left practically intact, as they were 
then, with their large endowments, 
amounting, as I have shown, to £33,400 
per annum. Last year I moved an 
Amendment to reduce the Vote we are 
now considering by the sum of £4,696, 
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being the amount out of the Vote which 
is used for the Scholarships, Exhibitions, 
and Prizes given away to the students 
of the Queen’s Colleges; but this year 
I propose to move a more substantial 
reduction still upon the Estimates, as 
the question has grown considerably 
since then, and the offer that we then 
made, that we should be given the sum 
of £4,696 19s. 8d., the value of the 
Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes, 
would not now be accepted by those in- 
terested in the question in Ireland. Our 
claim now is that these institutions should 
be swept away altogether, and that the 
Royal University Act should be amended 
in such a way as to confer equal justice 
on the Denominational Colleges through- 
out Ireland, now affiliated to the Royal 
University, so as to enable the objects 
of the Act to be carried out in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Irish people. 
In dealing with this question, I would 
wish to call attention for a moment to 
an institution known as the Catholic 
University of Ireland, which is still in 
existence, notwithstanding the establish- 
ment of the Royal University, and 
which still maintains itself in a very 
efficient condition as regards the number 
of students on its rolls in Arts, who are 
pursuing their studies with a view to 
taking degrees, and also with regard to 
the very large proportion of the higher 
prizes of the Royal University offered to 
public competition by the Senate of the 
Royal University which the students of 
the Catholic University have been suc- 
cessful in carrying off. I have desired 
to make this reference to the success of 
that institution on account of the obser- 
vations of the right hon. Member for 
the University of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon 
Playfair) regarding the want of support 
to local education in Ireland. This is 
an institution which is entirely self-sup- 
porting, and which obtains no State aid. 
I make the allusion as an answer to the 
assertion which has been often made by 
English Members in this House in the 
educational and other debates as to the 
want of local support. for Irish educa- 
tional institutions. I may say that the 
undergraduates of the Royal University 
have set on foot an agitation with a view 
of having the Scholarships and other 
prizes of the Queen’s Colleges provided 
out of the public purse, and now re- 
served exclusively for the students of 
the Queen’s Oolleges, thrown open to 
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competition among all the students of 
the Royal University. This is a move- 
ment not confined to Catholics, and not 
intended for the benefit of any particular 
institution. It is based on the principles 
of equality and freedom for the different 
religious sects in Ireland. But, as I 
have already explained, it was upon that 
movement that my Resolution was based 
regarding the £4,600 and odd—the value 
of the prizes, Scholarships, and Exhibi- 
tions to the three Queen’s Colleges. But 
‘the question has considerably advanced 
‘beyond that point now; and it will be 
my duty to-day to direct the attention of 
the Committee, with a view to the re- 
jection of this Vote, to a change in the 
character of the Queen’s Colleges nearly 
altogether, which seems calculated to 
have a very injurious effect upon 
the Denominational Catholic Schools of 
Ireland. The Queen’s Colleges have 
hitherto professed to be University Col- 
leges ; and they were certainly, after the 
passage of the Royal University Act, a 
part, of course, of the system of Uni- 
versity education in Ireland. Since the 
passage of the Royal University Act— 
and they had rectived up to that time 
only University students—they have 
been forced, in order to retain their 
sition, notwithstanding that they are 
in receipt of this large annual endow- 
ment from the State funds, to throw open 
their doors to University and non-Uni- 
versity students alike, thus entirely 
abandoning their character of exclusively 
University establishments; and, with 
their advantage of State patronage and 
endowments, with their great advantage 
of State buildings and laboratories, and 
their educational apparatus, they are 
now entering into a competition, as In- 
termediate Schools, with the unendowed 
Denominational and Intermediate Schools 
throughout Ireland—not very much, as 
yet, to the injury of those schools, but 
still very much to their own discredit, 
and manifestly most unfairly, and con- 
trary to the intenticns of Parliament. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the stu- 
dents coming up from tbe Catholic De- 
nominational Schools to these immediate 
examinations have outstripped and sur- 
passed all others in the number of dis- 
tinguished students they have sent up to 
the examinations held in June, 1883, 
being the latest Return on the subject to 
be had. Out of a total number of 535 
candidates at the Royal University ex- 
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aminations, 332, or 62 per cent of the 
students who obtained Exhibitions and 
prizes came from the Oatholic Denomi- 
national Schools. This, I think. will be 
taken asa very remarkable testimony to 
the efficiency of these Catholic Denomi- 
national Schools, and on their behalf, 
amongst other unendowed schools, I pro- 
test against the unfairness of this State 
Vote in aid of what are practically In- 
termediate Schools in competition with 
the Voluntary Schools throughout the 
country. Well, Sir, another aspect of 
the question is the fact that, owing to 
the endowment of thethree Colleges, they 
have now become Intermediate Schools, 
and that, therefore, two sets of endow- 
ments are provided for them at the pub- 
lic expense. The Colleges have first the 
prizes of the Royal University, -which 
are open to all schools throughout Ire- 
land, as well as to these State-endowed 
schools, and next the prizes of the 
Queen’s Colleges themselves, which are 
especially the monopoly of the students 
of this Institution. This arrangement I 
believe to be a very great grievance to the 
students of the Catholic and other Inter- 
mediate Schools throughout the country 
and to the other undergraduates of the 
Royal University who are not students 
of the Queen’s Colleges. In reference to 
this question, I may call to the recollec- 
tion of the Committee a very strong 
argument, which is entirely within my 
contention in moving the rejection of the 
present Vote, and on account of which I 
shall claim the support of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury. I 
will recall to the recollection of the Com- 
mittee a very clear statement made by 
that hon. Gentleman when the Bill for 
the establishment of the Royal Univer- 
sity was passing through the House in 
the last Parliament, and before the hon. 
Gentleman had attained to his present 
well-deserved position in the Ministry. 
After having listened to the representa- 
tions made by the Irish Members in 
reference to the necessity for the endow- 
ment of the Queen’s Colleges, the hon. 
Gentleman said— 


“The Government had brought out, asif they 
desired to make it as distinct as possible, the in- 
equality between the Queen’s Colleges and other 
forms of education. As long as they maintained 
the Collegiate Education, established by a Con- 
servative far-seeing Government, they were able 
to maintain the system as it stood. The Go- 
vernment now had broken it down, and had 
put a University upon a basis it would be im- 
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possible to maintain. They could not maintain 
the endowments te the Queen’s Colleges, where 
students were training for the University, and 
keep other students deprived of them. He was 
perfectly pursuaded that the Bill now laid upon 
the Table, would have to be completed sooner or 
later, by the disendowment of the Queen’s 
Colleges.’’—(3 Hansard, [249] 277.) 
With the recollection of that speech in 
the mind of the hon. Gentleman, I think 
I have established my claim to the vote 
of the hon. Gentleman in favour of my 
eg With regard to the unsuita- 
ility of the Queen’s Colleges, and the 
necessity which has been found to exist 
by their management, in order to justify 
the continuance of the grant, by turning 
them into Intermediate Schools, I will 
quote, as an illustration, the Report of 
the President of the Queen’s College in 
Cork, Dr. Sullivan. As to the character of 
the studentscoming down there, hesays— 
‘The students come so badly prepared in 
what may be-called the ordinary instruments 
of thought, and in the ancient and modern lan- 
guages—in a word, in every part of school 
work—that they follow the University manner, 
and much time is lost before a large number 
of the students learn how to properly work. 
The Professor is consequently obliged either 
to lecture over the heads of a large part of his 
class, or to divide it into instructed and unin- 
structed. Now, last October 13 students enter- 
ing Queen’s College had matriculated in the 
Royal University. Not one of these students 
gained an Exhibition in the Royal University, 
or first-class honours in a single subject; and 
one, and only one, gained second-class honours.” 


The President’s Report; which I have 
just referred to, explains that this is 
the remarkable result of the working 
of your endowed, intermediate, hybrid, 
and Collegiate institutions in Ireland. 
He says— 

“The students coming up to the Queen’s 
Colleges come so badly prepared in every part 
of school work ;’’ 
and, of course, it follows that when they 
go up for the competitions in the Royal 
University they are unable to compete 
with any of the more highly trained 
students from the denominational and 
unendowed Voluntary Schools through- 
out Ireland. Well, these 13 students 
who had presented themselves for the 
Royal University examinations, 12 of 
whom have proved themselves to be 
mere pass-men, enter the Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cork, and thereby find provided 
out of the public Exchequer 10 entrance 
Scholarships offered for competition, 
each worth £24 in money, with remis- 
sion of half fees, which is equivalent to 
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£5 more. In addition, it must be remem- 
bered that at the very time when these 
13 students are competing for 10 Scho- 
larships worth £29 each, a long roll of 
students who have gained t-class 
honours at the examinations of the 
Royal University are left without any 
academical prizes whatever. Now, Sir, 
I said a short time since that the Queen’s 
Colleges, in order to maintain their posi- 
tion, are now competing with unen- 
dowed Intermediate Schools throughout 
the country; and I think I have made- 
out that contention by quoting the small 
number of students from these Colleges 
who proceed as University students after- 
wards, under the Royal University sys- 
tem. In reference to this matter, I may 
again call attention to the Report of 
Professor Sullivan regarding the Oork 
College for the Session 1882-3. In 
that Report he said that in the acade- 
mical year just ended the number of 
students who entered his College was 
71. Of these only 13 passed the matri- 
culation examination held by the Col- 
lege itself; six were admitted without 
passing any examination at all, on the 
ground that they came up from other 
Colleges ; but the Report does not say 
on what ground the remaining 16 were 
admitted. The only explanation that 
can be reasonably given with regard to 
these 16 students is that, having been 
rejected, they were afterwards, through 
a feeling of compassion, admitted with- 
out any examination at all. It is plain, 
therefore, from this Report, that these 
71 students may be divided into four 
classes. First, there were 13 Univer- 
sity students; next, 36 students who 
came up to the standard of the College 
entrance examination, which is below 
the standard of the junior grade in the 
examination of the Intermediate Board ; 
and then there are 16 students who came 
up to no standard atall; and, lastly, there 
are six who were admitted without exa- 
mination because they came from other 
Colleges, before presenting themselves 
to the Queen’s Colleges. ‘‘ Our com- 
plaint then is ”—I am now quoting from 
Dr. Molloy, of the Catholic University, 
who puts the matter into shorter and 
simpler language than I could employ— 
‘* That the interests of education are sacri- 
ficed, and the public money is squandered, 
simply to fill the halls of the Queen’s Colleges 
with ill-trained students ; that the Scholarships 
and other prizes intended to provide higher 
education are used as bribes to tempt away boys 
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from school before their school work is done, 
and to press them into a University career be- 
fore they have mastered the first elements of 
knowledge. The practical result of such a sys- 
tem can be no other than what Dr. Sullivan, 
from his actual experience, tells us it is; even 
intelligent youths, forced prematurely into a 
course of studies which is beyond their powers, 
can only limp along, as he says, in an unsatis- 
factory manner, while their presence must of 
necessity impede the progress of real Uni- 
versity students, and impair the efficiency of 
University teaching.” 

I would now wish to refer to a debate 
which took place last Session on an 
Amendment moved by me to this Vote, 
and to the position which was taken up 
by the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon Playfair). 
The right hon. Gentleman defended the 
establishment and maintenance of the 
Queen’s Colleges after the Queen’s Uni- 
versity had ceased to exist. The ques- 
tion then at issue was, whether it was 
justifiable that the Queen’s Colleges, 
being State-endowed institutions, should 
be allowed to compete with unendowed 
schools and Colleges throughout Ireland 
under both the Intermediate and the 
Royal University systems, and to com- 
pete for Scholarships and Prizes under 
the two systems, and at the same time 
to retain their exclusive right to the 
Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes 
under their own Collegiate system, 
which are provided out of the public 
funds? The right hon. Gentleman con- 
tended that they were entitled to this 
privilege on account of the great success 
they had hitherto achieved; and he 
actually went so far as to say in his 
speech that the Queen’s Colleges of Ire- 
land had shown themselves to be supe- 
rior as University Colleges to the Col- 
leges of Oxford and Cambridge. He 
said the test of a College was the num- 
ber of graduates it produced; that in 
Oxford and Cambridge there was one 
graduate produced out of every five; 
in the Scotch Universities the number 
was only one in seven; in the London 
University one in 11; whereas in the 
Queen’s Colleges the number was one in 
every three students. It will be noted 
here, as I have already pointed out, 
that the right hon. Gentleman was argu- 
ing for the maintenance of the present 
state of things, as Intermediate Schools 
and Oolleges after the Queen’s Univer- 
sity had ceased to exist; and he tried to 
prove this by referring to what he sup- 
posed was the excellence of the Queen’s 
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University while it was in existence. 
The test of a University College, he 
said, was the number of graduates; and, 
applying this test, he claimed that the 
Colleges of the Queen’s University had 
proved themselves superior as Univer- 
sity Colleges to those of Oxford and 
Cambridge. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man forgot that a College connected 
with a University, and forming part of 
it, may supply as many graduates as it 
pleases, provided that it lowers the 
standard of its degrees to the level of 
its students. I have shown that by the 
Report of the President of the Queen’s 
Coilege at Cork, who ought to know as 
much as anybody about the efficiency 
of the students who frequent that insti- 
tution, and of what class those students 
are; and he has declared that even the 
rudiments of schoolboy knowledge they 
follow in a limping and unsatisfactory 
manner, and that much time is lost 
before the students learn how to pro- 
perly work. In any case, the Queen’s 
University, upon the existence and 
emoluments of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s argument was based, is now a 
thing of the past. The Queen’s Col- 
leges have now entered upon a new 
career under the Royal University, and 
it certainly does not appear so far that 
they have given any extraordinary pro- 
mise regarding the number of graduates 
they are likely to produce. From the 
successive Reports of the Presidents it 
will be found what the number of 
students has been, and I will now show 
the number of graduates relied upon by 
the right hon. Gentleman as a proof of 
the excellence of the system of the 
Queen’s Oollege Schools for Colleges. 
In fact, the number of graduates which 
the Queen’s University now produces 
has now fallen off very much as regards 
the connection of the Royal Colleges 
with the Royal University system. Con- 
sequently, there is not the slightest 
weight to be attached to that portion of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s argument 
now, for, although the Queen’s Colleges, 
when part of a University of their own, 
had a considerable number of graduates 
in proportion to other Universities in 
England, yet the number of their gra- 
duates under the Royal University 
system had almost entirely fallen away, 
until it would appear as if, in the course 
of a year or two, the Queen’s Colleges 
would cease to supply any graduates 
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whatever to the Royal University of 
Ireland. From the successive Reports 
of the Presidents it will be found that 
the number of University students en- 
tering the Cork Queen’s College as fresh- 
men was 109 in the Session of 1880-1, 
and 133 in 1881-2. This is the large 
proportion of graduates relied upon by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Edinburgh (Sir 
Lyon Playfair) last year, when arguing 
for the maintenance of the present 
Queen’s Colleges. But, in the Session 
of 1882-3, after the Royal University 
system had got into working order, the 
number of students who graduated in 
the Queen’s College at Cork fell from 
133 to 18. The explanation is obvious. 
The Royal University had in the in- 
terval taken the place of the Queen’s 
University. The entrance examination 
of the Queen’s University for its own 
Colleges had given place to the more 
difficult matriculation examinations under 
the Royal University system, which the 
students of the Queen’s Colleges found 
themselves utterly unable to pass, being 
of so much higher a standard. The 
result was that, while the number of 
students entering in 1880-1 was 109; in 
1881-2 133; in 1882-3 it fell to 13, be- 
cause it was impossible for them to 
become University students without pass- 
ing the matriculation examination in the 
Royal University. Now, I think I have 
conclusively shown, by reference to the 
Queen’s College of Cork, that these 
Colleges stood condemned as part of the 
University system in Ireland ; that it is 
utterly useless to maintain them as part 
of that system; that their present posi- 
tion is most unfair to the unendowed 
Denominational Colleges throughout the 
country; and that, in order to support 
some reason for their existence, the 
Queen’s Colleges of Cork and Galway 
have been compelled to turn themselves 
into Intermediate Schools, in which 
branch they are competing, although 
not so far injuriously with the unen- 
dowed Intermediate Schools of Ireland. 
The continued existence, therefore, of 
these endowments for these purposes to 
the Queen’s Colleges is a hardship 
against both the Voluntary Colleges and 
the Intermediate Schools of Ireland ; and 
it is utterly impossible for the Govern- 
ment to support the existence of these 
anomalous establishments upon any 
principle whatever. I suppose it will 
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be said that a Royal Commission is now 
sitting for the purpose of inquiring into 
these Queen’s Colleges. But the terms 
of Reference to the Commission, re- 
garding the distribution of endowments, 
are of such a character that the Com- 
mission does not deem itself justified in 
inquiring how the Queen’s Colleges 
might be made available for students 
having conscientious objections to go to 
them under the present system. But, 
although the scope of the inquiry has 
been thus narrowed by the Reference, 
the Commission has received important 
statements as to the backward condition 
of intermediate education in Ireland. 
Professor Ridgway, of Queen’s College, 
Cork, said that there were no good 
schools in Ireland, and this statement is 
derived from his own experience of the 
students who go to the Queen’s College 
at Cork. As the condemnation of Pro- 
fessor Ridgway is derived from his ex- 
perience of the students going to one 
particular College only, it affords re- 
markable proof that the character of 
the students entering these Colleges 
generally is most inferior, especially 
when it is borne in mind that it is the 
fact that the denominational and volun- 
tary Intermediate Schools throughout 
Ireland do send a vast number of well- 
taught students to the intermediate exa- 
minations, and that they are most suc- 
cessful in the competitions under the in- 
termediate education system. I and my 
Colleagues are, of course, not in a posi- 
tion, not being the Government of the 
country, to bring forward any detailed 
plan for the settlement of this question. 
We can only point out the various ano- 
malies, the abuses, the waste of money, 
and the unfairness which are taking 
place under the present system. We 
call upon the Government to withdraw 
this large sum of money—this £29,000 
of educational grant from the Queen’s 
Colieges as a commencement of action, 
and to add it to the endowment of the 
Royal University, which is grievously 
pinched for money. The Government 
would then have a further opportunity 
in the endowment of the University, 
grievously pinched for money as it is, of 
considering the whole question of Uni- 
versity education in Ireland, and of sug- 
gesting such amendments in the Royal 
University Act of last Parliament as 
the interval of time which has elapsed 
since its passage may show to be neces- 
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sary. In any case, we are entitled to 
ask the Government to commence by 
cutting down these obnoxious and use- 
less institutions. Practically speaking, 
they constitute a grave educational scan- 
dal, and a very serious injustice to the 
great mass of the people. Apart from 
Belfast, there is practically no demand 
for them. The Queen’s College in that 
City has been turned into a Denomina- 
tional College for persons of the Presby- 
terian faith. To that we should have 
no objection if justice were shown as 
regards the endowment of the other two 
Colleges, and if these two were managed 
in such a way as to enable them to be 
turned into Denominational Colleges for 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. But 
this is not so, and, therefore, we 
are compelled to ask for the with- 
drawal of the endowments from all the 
three Colleges. I think the Belfast 
people, who have been maintaining an 
obstinate attitude on this question, would 
do well to consider the matter now, be- 
fore it goes much further, with a view 
of obtaining for themselves a fair com- 
promise, which will enable them to 
keep, at least, a portion of what they 
have got, and of which they evidently 
appear to appreciate the value. The in- 
equality exists on both sides. To give 
to one denomination, which is not the 
religion of Ireland, while you refuse it 
to the other, which is a much larger 
Irish denomination, is an anomaly. It 
is an anomaly which, I venture to think, 
cannot be much longer continued; and 
in order to show my appreciation of the 
grievance I shall think it right to take 
a Division against the whole Vote. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, he looked 
upon the matter as a somewhat personal 
one, and he occupied a somewhat pecu- 
liar position in regard to it. He was a 
graduate of the Queen’s University, and 
he represented one of the towns in which 
a Queen’s College existed. He had no 
desire to speak in any terms except 
those of deep respect and regard for the 
officials of that Institution. He would 
also look to the future of these Colleges 
rather with the hope of reform and of 
construction than of destruction. He 


shared the feeling of his hon. Friend 
when he said he viewed with alarm and 
grave apprehension the substitution of 
mere Examining Boards for that Colle- 
giate training which was the most 
useful part of University education. He 
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thought the Committee was be congra- 
tulated on having an Irish Government, 
on that occasion at least, represented 
mainly by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary. The Irish Members 
occasionally opposed that right hon. 
Member strongly; but it was well known 
that he had had a distinguished Univer- 
sity career, that he had been intimately 
associated for many years with a lead- 
ing University, and that he was tho- 
roughly acquainted with the educational 
aspects of the question. If he did not 
mistake, the right hon. Gentleman re- 
presented a school of educational thought 
which demanded that there should be a 
complete supervision between the reli- 
gious and secular education. He thought, 
therefore, that it was satisfactory that 
the right hon. Gentleman should pro- 
nounce an effective opinion upon the 
question, because they would then be 
dealing with a Gentleman with an open 
mind, who would be willing to have his 
judgment swayed by the force of ad- 
mitted facts. The Royal University was 
an awkward compromise between two 
different sets of principles. It was too 
late in the day to argue against the prin- 
ciple of the Queen’s University; but it 
would be admitted that any system of 
education was condemned when the ma- 
jority of the nation to which it was ap- 
plied refused to accept it. The principle 
of the.Queen’s University was con- 
demned by the Irish people long ago, 
and the rulers of the time found it ab- 
solutely necessary to depart from it. 
The first attempt that was made to do 
that—and it was an honest and genuine 
attempt—was made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the present First Lord of 
the Treasury, he thought in 1873. Of 
course, it would be going back to an- 
cient history to express an opinion as to 
the wisdon or unwisdom of rejecting the 
compromise of the right hon. Gentleman; 
but, as far back as 1873, when Mr. 
Gladstone propounded his principle of 
University education, the Irish people 
refused to accept it. It would, there- 
fore, be a waste of time, and an ana- 
chronism, to argue against a principle of 
University education which had been 
abandoned by statesmen on both sides. 
But when the Prime Minister brought 
in the Bill of 1873 it found acceptance 
among a majority of his chief sup- 
porters; and it found its opponents 
among two very different classes of 
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people—namely, in certain ranks of his 
own Party and the Irish Representa- 
tives, who refused to accept it because 
they did not consider it a full instalment 
of the rights and demands of the Irish 
a le. The mutinous section of the 

rish Party thought it too large a con- 
cession to the principle of mixed educa- 
tion. The result was that the Bill was 
rejected, and the Prime Minister after- 
wards declared, in a document now his- 
torical, that its rejection was the remote 
cause of his appeal to the country and 
the overthrow of the Government. When 
the next Administration proposed to 
deal with the question they found that 
projects existed among a large section 
of the House against any departure from 
the principle of mixed education; and 
the result was that they made a com- 
promise which, like most compromises, 
was illogical, absurd, unworkable, and 
unsatisfactory. The principle of the 
Bill was so far to yield to the 
wishes of the Irish people as to make 
the standard of the Catholic Colleges 
apply to University degrees, and it so far 
stood by the principle of mixed education 
as to preserve the existing endowments 
of the Colleges founded on that system. 
That was the compromise adopted. 
He believed that his hon. Friend the 
Member forthe City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
was consistent upon this question, be- 
cause he had been entirely opposed to 
the compromise offered by the late Ad- 
ministration. Indeed, he believed it was 
the fact that his hon. Friend would not 
allow the measure to pass in Parliament 
without entering an indignant protest 
against it; and he, therefore, retired to 
his country residence, and allowed the 
Bill to pass in his absence. Well, time 
had justified the hostile view of that 
compromise, which, as upon many 
other matters, his hon. Friend had 
taken when the Bill was before the 
House of Commons. As his hon. Friend 
anticipated, the compromise of the late 
Administration proved utterly unwork- 
able. How had it worked? They 
had, on the one hand, the Catholic Col- 
leges, and, on the other, the Queen’s 
Colleges. The Royal University was 
open to both; but this enormous 
difference existed—that the students of 
the Queen’s Colleges had all the advan- 
tages of State endowment, while the 
students in the Catholic Colleges had all 
the disadvantages of a purely voluntary 
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institution. The students of the Queen’s 
Colleges, besides having all the advan- 
tages of State endowment, had also the 
advantage of splendid buildings and 
laboratories, and a most competent staff 
of Professors; and, as a matter of fact, 
the students of the Catholic Culleges 
were altogether handicapped in entering 
into a competition with the students of 
the Queen’s Colleges—that was to say, 
that an Act that was meant to give full 
justice to the Irish Colleges, and to es- 
tablish a complete equality of education, 
had carried out those great purposes by 
placing the Catholic students at an ex- 
traordinary disadvantage, and depriving 
them of the endowments which were 
given to the students of the non-Catho- 
lic Colleges. The case had only to be 
stated in order to show how absurd, illo- 
gical, and unsatisfactory the arrange- 
ment was. ‘The real point, however, 
was whether the Queen’s Colleges should 
be allowed to last until the students had 
altogether d:sappeared—whether they 
should wait year after year, and allow 
the diminishing attendance to go on, or 
whether they should regard the evil as 
having been seen afar off, and take 
heart and courage, and at once deal with 
these endowments, in the only manner 
that would preserve educational facili- 
ties and, at the same time, satisfy the 
mind of the Irish people. -He must say 
that he should regard with regret—that 
he should feel himself bound to oppose 
with vehemence any proposal to destroy 
the Queen’s Colleges in Galway, or in 
the other towns of Ireland. He did not 
think that his hon. Friend the Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) con- 
templated any such purpose. The 
Queen’s College in Galway had a splen- 
did building. It had beautiful labora- 
tories, and all the appliances that were 
requisite for a first-class College, and 
it was situated in a town which was 
naturally the chief town of Connemara. 
These Queen’s Colleges had done an 
enormous amount of indirect good ; but 
he thought that nothing would justify 
the keeping up of an Institution which 
was in antagonism to the religious con- 
victions of the people it professed to 
serve. The best feature of the Queen’s 
Colleges had been this — that they 
brought education home to the doors of 
the poor and struggling. In the town 
of Galway a large number of the chil- 
dren of the poor would have been un- 
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able to enter a College, but for the fact 
of the College itself being situate in 
that town. Otherwise, it would have 
been impossible for them to have ob- 
tained University education. In Eng- 
land and Scotland the persons who re- 
ceived University education belonged to 
a class which was in far more comfort- 
able circumstances. He believed that 
these local Colleges were of absolute 
necessity in Ireland. It seemed a small 
thing, perhaps, to an Englishman that 
the student should have to go for short 
distances to the Metropolis of Ireland ; 
but he was able to say, from his own 
experience, that any University system 
which compelled attendance in Dublin 
by the country student of Ireland would 
be a system that would place University 
education beyond the reach of the vast 
majority of the Irish people. He 
thought, therefore, that thesystem of local 
Colleges must not only be maintained, 
but that in future they might also be 
considered and extended. What, then, 
would be a practical method for meeting 
the present emergency? He urged that 
the present system could not be main- 
tained. It was a monstrous and illogical 
absurdity to profess to put students of 
different Colleges on the same footing, 
and, at the same time, to endow one and 
not endow the other. An arrangement 
of that kind could not be long main- 
tained. He thought the obvious settle- 
ment was this—that the Queen’s Col- 
leges should be maintained ; but, at the 
same time, that they should be made 
consistent with the wishes of the Irish 
people, by turning them into Denomi- 
national Colleges for Cathulics, Protest- 
ants, or Presbyterians. They most 
strongly protested that they did not re- 
gard the exclusive Presbyterian charac- 
ter of the Belfast College with any feel- 
ings of opposition or disapproval. As 
far as they were concerned, the Presby- 
terians of the North of Ireland, who 
were among the most able and most re- 
spected sections of the population of 
Ireland, were perfectly entitled to have 
a College in their Metropolis. But with 
regard to the Catholics, they were 
equally entitled to have their feelings 
respected. The Galway College was 
situate in the Province of Connaught, 
which would be naturally pointed out as 
the site of a Catholic College. The 
same consideration applied to Cork, 
where the majority of the people were 
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Catholics. He confessed there was a 
difficulty in regard to the Protestants, 
he need scarcely say that he represented 
the views of his hon. Friends around 
him when he declared that they were 
not prepared to demand or accept any 
system that would do injustice to the 
Protestants any more than the Catholics. 
The difficulty with the Protestants was 
that there were two Catholic Colleges 
and one Presbyterian, but that no 
Queen’s College was open to them. He 
thought, however, that a wide change 
in the arrangements of Trinity College 
would meet the difficulty. The children 
of the Episcopalians in Ireland generally 
came from classes who were rather better 
off on the average than the parents of 
Catholic and Presbyterian children ; and, 
on the whole, they were better able to 
afford to go to Dublin than Catholics 
and Presbyterians were. So much in 
regard to the general question. There 
was one other point he wished to deal 
with before he sat down. Curiously 
enough, it did not apply to the endow- 
ments of the Queen’s Colleges, but to a 
grievance which he believed the Pro- 
fessors of those institutions laboured 
under. He hoped he had made it per- 
fectly clear to the Committee that his 
objection to the general principle of the 
Queen’s Colleges did not apply, on his 
part, that he had any want of confidence 
in the learning, energy, or zeal of the Pro- 
fessors connected with those Institutions, 
nor did he think that the Professors 
should not be properly remunerated 
as long as they were retained, and the 
Institution remained. But the change 
which had been made in the University 
had had a most disastrous effect on the 
prospects of most of the Professors of 
the Queen’s Colleges. The remunera- 
tion of the Professors came from two 
sources — first, from specific salaries ; 
and, secondly, from class fees. In any 
case, the salary was based upon the class 
fees, and it had this curious effect—that 
the more work the Professor had to do, 
and the more students he had, the less 
he received in the shape of a fixed 
salary. For instance, the Professor of 
Animal Physiology had a large class, 
and, having a large class, he had a large 
amount of fees; but, having a large 
amount of fees, the State had provided 
that he should only have a small salary, 
so that his ordinary remuneration should 
not be in excess of that of the other Pro- 
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fessors ; but, owing to the gradual de- 
cadence of attendance in the Queen’s 
Colleges, the fees had diminished, while 
the stipends had remained stationary. 
The result had been that a number of 
the Professors had been placed in a very 
disadvantageous position compared with 
that which they formerly held. For in- 
stance, the Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology in Queen’s College, Galway, 
had a salary of £220, and formerly he 
received class fees, amounting to £500, 
making his total income £720 a-year. 
But since the dissolution of the Uni- 
versity the attendance at the Medical 
School had considerably diminished, and 
the result was that while the stipend re- 
mained at the same sum of £220, the 
class fees had fallen from £500 to £171 
a-year. He thought that was one of the 
strongest proofs in confirmation of the 
statement of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
that the attendance at the Queen’s Col- 
leges had rapidly fallen since the estab- 
lishment of the Royal University, It 
would be seen, in this case, that the 
result was that the Professor’s average 
annual income had fallen from £720 to 
the sum of £391. He thought that was 
a legitimate grievance, which called for 
the consideration of the Government, 
inasmuch as the Act of 1879, which 
provided full compensation for the offi- 
cials of the Queen’s University, did not 
regard the Professors as officials of the 
University, and accordingly their case 
had not been dealt with under the Royal 
University Act. He had brought this 
matter several times before the House, 
and had received a promise from the 
Government that the grievance should 
be looked into, and remedied in the 
course of time. They had only too sad 
an experience of what those promises 
meant on the part of those who had the 
control of the Treasury. As a matter of 
fact, the grievances of the Professors 
had remained unredressed until this day. 
Their loss of income was becoming 
greater year after year, as the attend- 
ance in the Colleges decreased; and, if 
things continued in the same way, a num- 
ber of these Professors would have 
nothing to depend upon but the small 
sum originally given to them at the 
establishment of the Royal University. 
A great many of these gentlemen con- 
nected with the Queen’s Colleges had 
been there since the foundation of the 
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Colleges in 1848 or 1849. A large num- 
ber of them were now old men, almost 
past labour, and the time would soon 
come when they would have to apply to 
the Government for pensions. But pen- 
sions were given in regard to the amount 
of income which an official received from 
all sources, and, as in this case the 
amount of income had been largely de- 
creased, the pensions of these gentlemen 
would also = largely diminished, and 
they would be placed in the unhappy, 
unfortunate, and unjust position of 
having been deprived in their old age 
of that legitimate reward which their 
services entitled them to. He hoped to 
have from the Government some clear 
and explicit declaration of their inten- 
tions upon this question. He trusted 
that the defence of the Queen’s Colleges 
—the lame and illogical defence set up 
by the Treasury Bench—would not be 
persevered in, and that there would bea 
clear statement from the Government 
as to what their views were in regard 
to the remedies which ought to be 
applied. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that after having 
listened to the statistics which the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) had cited, no one, he believed, 
would deny that University education 
in Ireland, so far as the vast majority 
of the people were concerned, was 
wholly unsatisfactory, and unequal to 
the requirements of the country. Now, 
he made a saving exception when he 
said ‘‘the vast majority of the people ;” 
for, no doubt, University education was 
provided, and amply provided, for the 
other section of the people. The mi- 
nority was well provided with Univer- 
sity education of the most expensive 
and elaborate character. Irish Members 
did not complain of that; and nothiug 
gave him more pleasure than to hear, 
during the discussion which had taken 
place up to that time, the sentiments of 
liberality and justice which had fallen 
from the Leader of their Party and the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
both of whom had avowed that they 
were not anxious to interfere with the 
rights or privileges of the minority. 
Trinity College provided a magnificent 
academical University education for the 
Episcopal Body. Trinity College was 
as Protestant that day in its character 
and administration as it was in the days 


of Queen Elizabeth. As a distinguished 
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= of the College, Dr. Haughton 
said— 

“Tt is still the Protestant College of Eliza- 
beth, and might well be called the Protestant 
College of Victoria.”’ 

What was the constitution of that Col- 
lege? The Chancellor of the University 
was a Protestant, the Vice Chancellor 
was a Protestant, all the Visitors were 
Protestants, one of them being the 
Bishop of Armagh. The two Members 
who represented it in that House were 
Protestants, the Provost and Vice Pro- 
vost were both Protestant clergymen ; 
of the 15 members of the Council 13 
were Protestants, and all the Fellows, 
senior and junior, were likewise Protes- 
tants. [Mr. Courtney: No; Mr. Ma- 
guire.] He thanked the hon. Gentle- 
man; there was one exception—Mr. 
Maguire. The Senior Lecturer and 
Proctor were Protestants, as were also 
other officials and lecturers. Therefore, 
he must say that the description given 
of it by Dr. Haughton, who called Trinity 
College the Protestant College of Queen 
Elizabeth, was as true that day as when 
the words were uttered. The Presby- 
terians had very ample facilities for 
academical and University education in 
the successful Queen’s College at Bel- 
fast—successful because it was in per- 
fect harmony with the Protestant popu- 
lation surrounding it. Then there was 
another portion of the minority which he 
called secular, and that was well pro- 
vided for in the two Colleges of Cork 
and Galway. Therefore, the only por- 
tion of Her Majesty’s subjects who were 
at present deprived by conscientious 
scruples from having the benefit of aca- 
demical University education was the vast 
proportion of the population of Ireland. 
But many solutions had been offered for 
this state of things, one of which was 
the Royal University; but a greater 
misnomer had never been applied to any- 
thing that he was acquainted with. It 
was called a University because it was 
not a University; it was a University 
without academic members; it was a 
University without Professors and with- 
out students ; it was, in short, a Univer- 
sity without any of those characteristics 
and surroundings essential to modern 
academic education. Such was this new 
University, as he saw it lately in the 

resence of the Chief Secretary to the 

ord Lieutenant of Ireland, assembled 
in a music-hall in Dublin, in front of a 
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big organ, when a number of young men 
came up from the country to be branded 
like spoons and sent away again, and 
he remembered how the right hon. Gen- 
tleman told those poor students how 
delighted they ought to be that they had 
all the advantages of a University; it 
was adding insult to injury. Nothing 
more aptly described the University, in 
his opinion, than some lines once written 
of a dilapidated country seat in Ire- 
land— 
“« Here’s a park without deer, 
A cellar without beer, 


A house without cheer, 
And Ireland’s only Duke lives here.” 


Thus they had a University without 
Deans, without Professors, without an 
Academic Hall, and without any- 
thing to entitle it to the name. But 
was he correct in saying that a Univer- 
sity did embrace all the things he had 
mentioned ? Ought a University to be 
something more than an Examining 
Board? The right hon. Member for the 
University of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon Play- 
fair) had stated in one of his pamphlets 
that— 


‘*A combined University, when well con- 
ducted, aims at and succeeds in producing an 
educated man; an Hxamining Board can only 
be assured that it has produced a crammed 
man. It is the curriculum of the University, 
not the examination, which educates a man.” 


And yet it was to this Examining Board, 
which crammed but did not educate, that 
the vast majority of the people of Ire- 
land were handed over. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
had given details of the hopeless posi- 
tion in which the Queen’s Colleges at 
Cork and Galway stood with reference 
to the University examinations. The 
failure of the Cork College was not due 
to the fact that Doctor Sullivan was un- 
able to conduct it; the College was not 
a University without buildings; it had 
not failed because there were no aca- 
demic advantages there; it had failed 
because it did not represent the majority 
of the people, and because those who 
went there were not from the Roman 
Catholic schools, but from the highways 
and byeways, so to speak. The result 
of the examinations held in 1883-4 
showed that in the Oork College there 
were gained one Exhibition, 12 Prizes, 
and 17 Passes—total 30. In University 
College, Stephen’s Green—a voluntary 
institution handicapped in every possible 
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way—there were gained seven Exhibi- 
tions, 20 Prizes, and 27 Passes—total 
54. But when he turned to Galway 
College, the comparison was still more 
in favour of University College. The 
results in Galway College were becoming 
“smaller by degrees and beautifully 
less,” for last year there were gained no 
Exhibitions, only seven Prizes, and eight 
Passes. This Oollege, getting close 
upon £30,000 a-year, with all its appa- 
ratus connecting it with the State, only 
produced a total of 15 Passes, as com- 
pared with the 54 made by the unen- 
dowed University College, Stephen’s 
Green. This was only typical of the 
relative position of Cork and Galway 
Colleges as compared with University 
College. He said that these examina- 
tions and the intermediate had set at 
rest one of the most calumnious falla- 
cies ever brought against the Irish 
people. In the intermediate examina- 
tions the Catholic schools had swept the 
whole line before them, and had dis- 
tanced every competitor, and there was 
one institution in Dublin which was 
getting not only an Irish and Imperial, 
but an European name—he alluded to 
the French Catholic College at Black- 
rock. It was clear that the reason for 
the backward state of Catholic Univer- 
sity education was that neither Trinity 
College nor the Queen’s Colleges afforded 
the necessary opportunity for success to 
the majority ; and the moment an oppor- 
tunity was afforded, the genius of the 
people demonstrated itself in a manner 
which could not be gainsaid. Passing 
to the distribution of Prizes, it was 
found that the Roman Catholic Colleges 
surpassed all the others in respect of 
Passes at the Royal University; but 
the young men who passed there found 
that, although they had beaten the 
others, the latter had privileges which 
were denied to them—that was to say, 
they had about £2,000 distributed 
amongst them in consolation stakes— 
when they were afraid to appear at the 
University contests they could go to a 
place where there were no examinations 
and get their reward. That, he main- 
tained, was a state of things which the 
Government and the country could not 
allow to continue. There must be an- 
other effort to settle Catholic University 
education in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman would remember that the 
hon. .Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
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O’Oonnor) had said in his speech that 
afternoon{that he approved of the Col- 
leges of Cork and Galway being main- 
tained, provided they did effective work, 
which theycould only do by being brought 
into harmony with the people. The hon. 
Member had used a phrase with regard 
to them which he (Mr. Dawson) echoed, 
when he said—‘‘ You brought education 
home to their door.’”” He was delighted 
that it had been so ; but when they shut 
the door in the face of the majority by con- 
ditions so inimical to the religious feel- 
ings of the people that it was impossible 
for them to avail themselves of the edu- 
cation provided, he repeated that the 
system could not be maintained. Reli- 
gion and education must go hand in 
hand; education minus religion was 
nothing. The philological meaning of 
the words “to educate’’ meant to draw 
out of a state of ignorance; and under 
the present system, although the people 
might be instructed to a certain extent, 
they would not be educated—in other 
words, the Government brought them to 
the door, but they slammed it in their 
face. That, in reality, had always been 
the poliey of the English Government in 
Ireland; they never gave anything; 
they never offered any solution of Irish 
questions or cure of Irish grievances ; 
but they left in the cup that which em- 
bittered it and rendered it distasteful 
and impossible of acceptance. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Galway that 
the College at Belfast was doing good 
work, and he said that Belfast ought to 
be allowed to continue that work. Cer- 
tainly Irish Members would never at- 
tempt to lay hands upon it. And the 
same with regard to Trinity College, 
with all its vast endowments—let its 
plans be worked out ; they would insti- 
gate no onslaught upon it. They wished 
it well. One of the most distinguished 
men in Trinity College, Dr. Haughton, 
had drawn attention in his pamphlet to 
the difference between the effect upon 
education of the State system in France 
and the freedom of education allowed 
under the German system. In defence 
of his own University, he said that in 
France they saw the perfection of cen- 
tralization and identity in the Lyceum 
and Colleges; in Germany, on the con- 
trary, they witnessed the full develop- 
ment of the ancient Collegiate idea of 
the University; 27 different and inde- 
pendent University systems of education 
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existed amongst 40,000,000 of Germans, 
each University differing from the other, 
and each possessing its peculiar type of 
excellence to attract its students. He 
believed that all who were acquainted 
with the present condition of science and 
letters in the two countries would be 
disposed to agree in thinking that the in- 
tellect of France was cramped by the 
Imperial cradle in which it was raised ; 
while the genius of Germany was fos- 
tered by the freedom of thought stimu- 
lated by such excellent, though diverse, 
centres of developmentas Vienna, Munich, 
Heidelberg, Bonn, or Berlin. That was 
the opinion of one of the most distin- 
guished scholars of Trinity College; and 
yet the Government were continually 
trampling on the opinion of such experts, 
and forcing their own ideas upon the 
Irish people. He need hardly refer to 
what Cardinal Newman, the greatest 
living authority on University education, 
said as to its aim and end; the words, 
however, which were well known, and 
were doubtless in the memory of the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, were— 

‘* Tn order to become exact and fully furnished 
in any subject of teaching which is diversified 
and complicated, we must consult the living 
man and listen to his living voice.” 
He would like to draw the attention of 
the Committee to what the Government 
did in other places than Ireland in re- 
spect of this matter of education. In his 
Report on the state of education in 
Malta, Sir Patrick Keenan referred to 
the University—a Catholic institution— 
supported by the State—that was to say, 
by the English Government. The Go- 
vernment supported a University for an 
Island with a population of 100,000; 
whilst 5,500,000 Catholics were denied 
one in Ireland. Sir Patrick Keenan ad- 
vocated the continuance of the Univer- 
sity, even for its 160 students, about 
whom he wrote that their high gentle- 
manly tone, dignified bearing, and genial 
manners unmistakably demonstrated 
their title to the enjoyment of those aca- 
demic advantages to which the scholastic 
youth of England and her Colonies had 
an indisputable claim. From that ex- 
— of opinion by Sir Patrick 

eenan, it was clear that mere cram- 
ming to his mind was not education, 
which alone gave culture and refinement. 
But the Government wanted the majority 
in Ireland to be satisfied with a mere 
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Examining Board, under the title of 
Royal University ; they did not wish to 
see them acquire “the high gentlemanly 
tone ;” they wanted them to be and to 
remain an inferior class as compared 
with those who enjoyed the advantages 
to which he had referred. When Sir 
Patrick Keenan was speaking in high 
terms of the free Catholic State institu- 
tion at Malta, he seemed not to remem- 
ber that millions of his Irish fellow- 
citizens were without that advantage ; 
they were to have the advantage of the 
country schools; but were not to have 
the chance of getting dignity of manner 
and scholastic tone in the atmosphere of 
an academic institution, and Sir Patrick 
Keenan had not a word to say in their 
favour. There was no doubt the pre- 
sent system of education was of that 
character that it could not last. The 
way to meet the difficulty had been sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork. If they had equal endowments 
the Catholic people of Ireland would be 
inclined to allow Trinity College to re- 
main for its Episcopalian students, and 
Belfast College to remain, as it was al- 
most, a Denominational College. Let the 
Government then provide for the Catho- 
lic people in Ireland a College or Col- 
leges consonant with their ideas; let 
such secular knowledge be given there 
as would be of value to the State; but 
let everything else be free. That he 
believed to be a solution of the question 
—the only one that could be adopted, 
and the only one which couid offer any 
proper academic educaticn to the people 
of Ireland. 

Mr. MARUM said, he trusted the 
Committee would not think Irish Mem- 
bers were taking up their time unne- 
cessarily, because the interest taken in 
Ireland in this question was very great, 
and he could assure the Government 
that the disappointment felt there that 
nothing had been done that Session 
with regard to higher education was not 
the smallest. He stood with reference 
to this question in a somewhat similar 
position to that of the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), inasmuch 
as he had not much practical knowledge 
of Irish Colleges or Universities. In his 
early days he found that the atmosphere 
of ascendancy, exclusion, and bigotry of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and the con- 
demnation of the Queen’s Colleges pro- 
nounced by the Catholic hierarchy, 
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rendered it desirable that he should 
enter at the London University, and be- 
come a graduate; and he was bound to 
say that he had experienced in that 
Body those feelings of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity which went far to realize 
the ideal of Doctor Newman, to which 
his hon. Friend the Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Dawson) had alluded. But with 
reference to the endowments, they could 
not forget that, in 1873, when the then 
Gladstone Government was upset, the 
right hon. Gentleman the present Prime 
Minister estimated the academic re- 
venue of Trinity College, Dublin, from 
all sources at £86,000. He confessed 
that, although he fully shared the senti- 
ments expressed on those Benches— 
namely, that they should have regard 
to justice, and not trench in the least 
degree on the rights or privileges of the 
Episcopalians or Presbyterians in Ire- 
land, yet he could not agree that the 
national endowments of schools, which 
had been in existence for centuries, 
should now be ignored as such, and left 
to a mere fragment of the population. 
He believed that the Catholic people of 
Ireland would never consent to any 
settlement, or regard any adjustment as 
final, until the national: funds were 
brought together, and equitably dis- 
tributed in the manner which the 
Prime Minister had shadowed forth in 
1873. That, however, was a matter of 
detail. The great difficulty in Ireland 
was the want of endowments in their 
Diocesan Colleges for the Professoriate, 
and other matters wanted in them. It 
was utterly impossible, in an im- 
poverished country like Ireland, that 
without assistance the Collegiate staff 
of these institutions should be what it 
ought to be, and the students put on 
anything like an equality with the stu- 
dents of Endowed Colleges; in point 
of fact, they were entirely handicapped 
out of the race. Until this evil was 
remedied they must insist on making 
their complaints in that House. They 
should not go for levelling down, but 
rather for redistribution. As an out- 
sider, he must say that, so far as he 
could gather the Catholic feeling in the 
country, it was that Ireland never would 
or ought to consent to any final adjust- 
ment of the University Question, short 
of having all of what might be called 
the National property equitably dis- 
tributed on the denominational system 
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subject to any Uuiversity system that 
now existed or might be projected. 
When they looked at the condition of 
the country, the great depression in 
agriculture, and the fact that they had 
no commerce, they saw that they must 
look to education as the means of easing 
the great competition that existed in the 
sole staple of industry—the land. There 
was no father of a family who had not 
to look at the question of the expense of 
education most seriously at the present 
time. Even in the Diocesan Colleges, 
limited as they might be, this expense 
could not be much under £70 or £80 
a-year, and in a poor country like Ire- 
land that sum was entirely beyond the 
means of the people, so that some en- 
dowment for their Oatholic Colleges 
was a matter of immediate and urgent 
necessity. 

Mr. MOORE said, he wished to ad- 
dress a few words to the Committee on 
the question of the endowments of the 
Queen’s Colleges, and the continued ex- 
clusion from them of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of the country. The Committee 
would recollect that the Act of 1879 was 
not passed for the accommodation of the 
classes who were then well provided in 
the matter of University education, but 
for the purpose of providing a Univer- 
sity system of education for the rest of 
the population. So far as that Act was 
concerned, it dealt with a want very 
much felt; it was designed distinctly to 
relieve Roman Catholics from the con- 
ditions attaching to the University sys- 
tem of the country. It was not passed 
for the benefit of those for whom the 
Queen’s Colleges already existed. The 
anomaly that was now complained of 
was that whereas that class was richly 
endowed, the Roman Catholics, who were 
only endowed under the Act of 1879, were 
compelled to enjoy the advantages thereby 
given tothem in common with Protestants, 
while they were excluded from partici- 
pating in the advantages which the Pro- 
testant schools enjoyed. He said that 
the position was most anomalous and 
unjust. It was absurd to say that these 
endowments should be devoted exclu- 
sively to the benefit of a very small sec- 
tion of the people. Ifthe latter were to 
have the benefit of endowments given 
for the benefit of Roman Catholics surely 
the Roman Catholics should be allowed 
a free and open competition for them. 
He had not yet heard any reply from the 
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hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury on a subject on which he was 
very, competent to speak; and he (Mr 
Moore) would not reiterate what the hon. 
Gentleman said in 1875, when he sum- 
marized the case which Irish Members 
were now putting most plainly and ably. 
His (Mr. Moore's) case was this. The 
Queen’s Colleges were not maintained 
for the benefit of the bulk of the na- 
tion—the Roman Catholic people of Ire- 
land; they were not maintained for the 
Protestant aristocracy, who still had their 
Trinity College, which had produced so 
many men eminent in literature. Why, 
then, were they established? For the 
middle class Protestants. Irish Mem- 
bers wished that class every enjoyment 
of the advantages they had; but they 
said thatthe Roman Catholics should be 
placed on equal terms with them. It 
was impossible that the grants could be 
allowed to continue under the existing 
conditions. Would it be tolerated, for 
anything but a very short space of time 
in England, that there should be, as 
there were at one of the Queen’s Col- 
leges, 13 students competing for 10 Prizes 
each of the annual value of £30? Facts 
like these only required to be stated in 
the broad daylight of publie opinion, 
and he believed that a remedy would 
soon be found for the injustice com- 
plained of. There was a point which 
he desired to mention with regard to the 
Queen’s College, Cork. When the stu- 
dents matriculated under the Examiners 
of Queen’s College, there were, in 1880, 
133 Passes; but when they were brought 
into. competition with students of Uni- 
versity College and were examined by 
an independent Buard there were only 
13 Passes. Let the Government man- 
tain these Colleges if they liked to do 
so; but they would be so maintained 
against the voice of the Irish Represen- 
tatives, and simply by means of English 
and Scotch votes. When the Irish Uni- 
versity Bill was passing through that 
House, some years ago, the House di- 
vided against the retention of the 
Queen’s Colleges in their position, and 
there were found only 34 for maintain- 
ing them against 22 for abolishing them. 
As for the excuse that a Royal Com- 
mission was sitting to inquire into the 
matter, he would be glad to know what 
further information the Government 
required than the facts which had 
been already laid before them. They 
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had the full particulars of the case in 
their hands with regard to this system, 
which they knew had always been re- 
garded with feelings of hostility by the 
Roman Catholic population of Ireland. 
What possible argument could they use 
beyond those they had already advanced 
to induce Her Majesty’s Government to 
come to the aid of the Catholic people of 
Ireland in the matter of Collegiate educa- 
tion, and, at the same time, secure for 
them the advantages now restricted to a 
smallandinsignificantclass? He believed 
that allusion to the Royal Commission 
was only an empty pretext for delay—it 
could be nothing else. Ifthat was the 
object of the Government he hoped the 
labours of the Commission would not be 
prolonged by a single day, and that by 
that time next year the Vote would 
cease. 

Mr. EWART said, the question raised 
by the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parneli) was a very large 
one, inasmuch as it was no less than the 
question of the abandonment of the un- 
denominational system of University 
education in Ireland, and the establish- 
ment of Denominational Colleges. It 
was but a few years since the Colleges 
in this country were secularized, and he 
could not help thinking that the attempt 
of the hon. Member was somewhat 
Quixotic, and not likely in any degree 
to be successful, because he considered 
that the country was not likely to re- 
verse the policy it had followed. The 
hon. Member based his argument mainly 
on the want of success of Cork College. 
He (Mr. Ewart) admitted thatthe College 
had many difficulties to contend with; but 
he hoped that in time those difficulties 
would be removed, if the present Govern- 
ment and any other Government that 
might come into Office would allow it to 
be known that no change would be per- 
mitted in the system that had been es- 
tablished. The hon. Member spoke of 
the system of the Queen’s Colleges as 
not being useful. With regard to their 
uselessness, he thought he might rely 
on the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Edinburgh (Sir Lyon Playfair) as a 
sufficient justification of the view that 
the Queen’s Colleges had been eminently 
successful. Certainly the language of the 
hon. Member, if applied to the College at 
Belfast, seemed strange, because the stu- 
dents there were most successful in learn- 
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ing, and the College had produced many 
eminent men in its comparatively short 
existence ; it had done much towards the 
refinement of the people, as well as 
raising the standard of education in all 
respects, and to speak of such an insti- 
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to wait till that Commission reported ; 
and it was so narrow that it had nothing 
whatever to do with the question before 
the Committee. The Reference to the 
Committee simply directed them to in- 
quire into the teaching and administra- 


tution, comparing it with the Interme- | tion of these Colleges. That was simply 
diate Schools, was, he ventured to think, | a matter of internal re-arrangement and 
presuming too much on the credulity of |management, and did not touch the 
that House. The hon. Member had | wider question. He regretted that that 
sneered at the College as being a train- Commission was not to deal with the 
ing school for Presbyterian Ministers;; whole question which the Committee 


it was true that that Church had availed 
itself of the benefits of the Queen’s Col- 
lege; but they had done so in strict 
conformity with the rules as a non-sec- 
tarian institution, and the Catholics with 
whom the hon. Member acted might 
equally well avail themselves of its .d- 
vantages, if they would ; but this was too 
matter-of-fact a proposal to be enter- 
tained by the hon. Member. The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork had spoken 


of the large endowments of these Col- | 


leges; but he would ask what was 
£29,000 a-year for University Educa- 
tion purposes in Ireland? For his own 
part, he felt ashamed at the smallness 


|were now discussing, for that would 
|have given a good chance of asking 
whether the people of Ireland were con- 
| tent with the present system, whether 
they could avail themselves of the system, 
|and, if not, how and whether it could 
| be so adjusted as to meet their wants. 
| The Commission, he believed, would 
have to come back and report that the 
institutions at present existing in Cork 
and Galway were utterly useless for edu- 
|cational purposes. They were simply 
kept up for a very small claes, who got 
| their education for nothing. Irish Mem- 
bers did not desire any destructive mea- 
sures ; they wanted these institutions not 
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of the amount, and instead of vollag | destvoyed, but reconstructed and im- 
for its abolition he would gladly vote | proved ; and that could only be done by 
for its extension. He knew that as re-| recognizing the great fact that mixed 
garded the College at Belfast there was | education would not do for the vast ma- 
need for a much larger sum of money, | jority of the people in Ireland. If the 
and that the usefulness of the College | Chief Secretary would state that the 
was hindered for want of appliances— ; Government recognized that fact, and 
for instance, the laboratory was quite| would take some steps to adapt these 
insufficient. He hoped that in the next | institutions to the people, then he 
Session of Parliament the Government | thought there would be very little to 
would come to the relief.of the Queen’s|complain of; but if the Government 
Colleges in this matter. And, inasmuch; went on in this matter as they had 
as he agreed to this Vote, he should| hitherto in regard to almost all their 
give it his support; and he trusted that | works in Ireland, and would not look 
the Committee would not listen to the| facts in the face, but tried to turn the 
proposal of the hon. Member for the | Irish people into middle-class Dissenting 
City of Cork. | population, such as there was in Eng- 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the | land, each effort they made would fail, 
hon. Member who had just spoken had | and the whole system would remain per- 
shown that the College at Belfast was a | fectly useless to the Irish people. 
thriving and valuable institution. Irish; Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, the 
Members admitted that, and they said | question of these Queen’s Colleges 
it was in favour of their case. They | turned up annually on the Estimates, 
did not want any destructive measures; and every year there was a debate upon 





their desire was to have a reconstruction | 
of institutions. They said that the) 
Roman Catholic population of Ireland 
could not in conscience accept the prin- 
ciple of these Colleges. He wished not 
so much to say anything on the general 
subject, as to call attention to the Com- 
mission which the Government had ap- 
pointed. It was no use asking the House 
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them ; but no practical results ever fol- 
lowed. In his opinion, the only satis- 
factory basis upon which this matter 


‘could be permanently settled was, that 


the Galway and Cork Colleges should 
be given over to the Roman Catholics, 
while Trinity College and the Belfast 
College would amply meet the wants of 
the Protestant population in the North 
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of Ireland. It was useless to expect the | Catholic College would be perfectly 
eople to go on upon the old lines any |obvious to those who understood the 
onger. The principle of general edu- | condition of the Catholic University now 
cation in Ireland had practically been | established in Ireland with respect to 
admitted, and Irish National Education | medicine. He did not wish to say any- 
was founded upon that basis. He be- | thing with regard to the Galway Oollege, 
lieved there was no other just or equi- because he thought the case of that 
table settlement of this much vexed College might easily be held over for 
question than that he had mentioned. _| future decision, if the Belfast and Cork 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he | Colleges were dealt with in the course 
did not wish to offer many observations | of the next 12 months, one being given 
upon this Vote ; but he gladly endorsed | to the Roman Catholics and the other to 
the remarks of the hon. Member op-|the Protestants. The Catholic priests 
posite (Mr. Dickson). If they looked at | would be glad to see the Belfast College 
the Returns showing the number of | endowed even more than it now was. 
scholars generally attending these Col- | Unquestionably, Belfast College wanted 
leges, they would see how easily the | a chemical laboratory, and nothing could 
change he had suggested could be carried | be more reasonable than Dr. Forster’s 


out. In the Belfast College there were, 
in 1880-1, 582 scholars; in 1881-2 there 
were 567, and in the following year 
there were 502, and of those 502 only 
20 were Roman Catholics, 482 being 
Protestants. That was to say, the 
Belfast College was already practically 
a Protestant College, almost exclusively 
built up by people belonging to the 
minority of the population of Ireland. 
He should be only too glad to see the 
Belfast College given over to the Pro- 
testants and Presbyterians ; while others 
who were not Presbyterians would pro- 
bably find all that they required at 
Trinity College, Dublin. At Cork the 
number of scholars was a diminishing 
number, and the Protestants were 
diminishing more rapidly than the 
Roman Catholics. Although the College 
was under the religious ban of the 
Episcopate in Ireland, there were 201 
Roman Catholic scholars against 138 
Protestants ; and although the number 
of Catholics in the Galway College was 
not so high proportionately, still, out of 
144 students, there were 67 Roman 
Catholics and 77 Protestants. The num- 
ber in Galway was diminishing rapidly. 
In 1880 there were 208 students; in 
1881, 201; and in 1882, 144. When he 
came to examine how these were dis- 
tributed between the Arts, Medicine, 
Engineering, and other branches, he 
found that in Belfast there were 192 Art 
students, 300 medical students, and 
about 10 students in Engineering or 
Law. In Cork, there were 54 students 
in Arts, and 276 in Medicine. That was 
to say, Cork College was practically a 
Medical School, with a very small’num- 
ber of Art students. The advantages 


of making Cork College a Roman 
Mr. T. A. Dickson 


‘application on behalf of a laboratory. 
No one would object to an extension of 
the facilities in Belfast College; but 
the hon. Member for Belfast had pro- 
bably not had any experience of the 
education given in these Colleges. He 
was sorry to say he had. He went for 
|a time to the Queen’s College at Oork, 
and his experience there was something 
like this. When he, with a number of 
other men, presented himself, he found 
himself surrounded by people who had 
not learned the elements of Latin and 
Greek, and the exhibition at the ex- 
|amination was something that would 
/have astonished the Examiners at an 
English University. Men were allowed 
| to matriculate who could not translate a 
simple sentence in Cesar, or conjugate 
a Greek verb. It was no wonder that 
the Examiner should tear his hair in 
desperation at the material he had to 
deal with, as he had seen him do. Mr. 
Lewis was Professor of Latin, and he 
had seen ‘that gentleman take men 
through comparatively easy passages of 
Latin as if he were a mere pedagogue. 
In Mathematics the exhibition was 
almost worse. One of the greatest 
mathematicians of the day, Professor 
| Booth, had 80 or 40, not more than six 
of whom were at all able to keep up with 
him. He was lecturing all over the 
heads of these men; at the end of the 
year they were not able to follow him ; 
and yet they were allowed to pass their 
Sessional examination. It was an ex- 
ceptional thing for a man to be plucked. 
He was glad to say he did not stay 
longer there, and that was because Dr. 
Reilly told him that he was wasting his 
time. He felt the truth of that, and he 
left the Oollege; but, from personal ex- 
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perience, he could speak as to the 
absolute inefficiency of these Colleges 
as teaching institutions. He knew of 
one man who went up for a prize in 
modern languages. He was supposed 


to have been examined in French, Ger- 


man, and Italian; but he was perfectly 
conversant with this man’s attainments, 
and he knew he could not read a single 
sentence in German, for he did not even 
know the letters. His knowledge of 
Italian was confined to some words 
printed to a piece of music, and his 
acquaintance with French was of the 
most limited description. Yet he got the 
prize for modern languages. Similarly, 
there were 13 men who went up for 


Scholarships, and only one did not) 
/achieved in spite of the Queen’s Uni- 


succeed, because there were only 12 
Scholarships. That was the sort of farce 
that was going on year after year at 
these Colleges. What was the conse- 
quence? Everyone who presented him- 
self for matriculation passed. It was 
very exceptional for a man to be plucked, 
but when the students of the Queen’s 
Colleges were brought to the test with 
outsiders, the number of men who 
passed dropped to a very small per- 
centage. He did not say these Colleges 
might not be made useful, for he thought 
they might be made very useful, and he 
should be very sorry to say anything to 
theirinjury ; but what he complained of— 
and it was quite within the four corners of 
this Vote—was that, whereas the Queen’s 
University had been disestablished, these 
Colleges, which were University Col- 
leges, had now become Colleges of the 
Royal University, and the students, 
while never able to make anything like 
fair running for the prizes of the Royal 
University, yet, having been hopelessly 
beaten in the open field at the Uni- 
versity, were able to go back to their 
own Colleges, and find prizes better even 
than those for which they had been 
competing at the University. There 
were, on this Vote, three items of £1,600 
for these three Colleges for prizes; and 
what he and his hon. Friends asked was 
that, as these Colleges were now Royal 
University Colleges, they should not be 
helped by the exclusive enjoyment of 
this £4,800 a-year for prizes, but that 
these prizes should be thrown open to 
competition to the whole of the Uni- 
versity of which they formed a part. 
As they were: at present, they were a 
premium upon inefficiency. They were 


a kind of bait to lure men into the Col- | 
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leges who were absolutely unfit to enter 
upon a University course at all. They 
drew from very inferior Provincial schools 
a class of men who were not fitted, in 
many cases, for a University life, but 
were very glad to get an imperfect 
grammar school course on easy terms. 
That was all that the present Queen’s 
University did. The men who came 
from the Queen’s University, and who 
had in past years distinguished them- 
selves, were men who would have dis 
tinguished themselves under any circum- 
stances, and the Queen’s University had 
not been able to dwarf their powers, 


or prevent them making their mark in 


the world. Their success was not due 
to the Queen’s University ; it was 


versity. The suggestion now made was 
the proposal which Irish Members wished 
to put forward, and which the people of 
Ireland, taken in their entirety, were 
prepared to accept, with the exception 
of a very small number of Episcopalian 
Protestants, who were afraid that if any 
advance was made in the direction now 
indicated, some time or other the exclu- 
sively Episcopalian endowments would 
be claimed by non-Episeopalians. For 
his part, he should be sorry to see any 
attack made on that quarter, and he 
should be perfectly prepared to give 
any security to the Episcopolians that 
Trinity College should remain intact ; 
and if the Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians were provided with a College in 
Belfast, the Roman Catholics would be 
perfectly satisfied if they were provided 
with one or two Catholic Colleges in 
Cork and Galway. The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork proposed to object 
to the whole Vote, in which £9,350 
represented the amount paid from the 
Imperial Exchequer to Professors on 
account of Fees received from students. 
Now, whatever might be thought of the 
merits of this University or these Col- 
leges, it was clear that the Professors 
had an absolute right to the fees paid 
by students who attended their lectures ; 
and as this sum of £9,350 figured as a 
Vote for ‘‘ estimated receipts on account 
of fees,” it was a mere-set off, and was 
not money granted from the Imperial 
Exchequer. But the Vote was substan- 
tially £4,800 for prizes, and it was those 
prizes that he and his hon. Friends 
wished to see thrown open to the whole 
University ; and if the Secretary to tlie 
Treasury could see his way to doing 
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that, he believed that the chief diffi- 
culty would be found to melt away. 
Belfast College, from the circumstances 
in which it would find itself, would be- 
come absolutely a Protestant College, 
and Cork College would probably be- 
come almost exclusively Roman Catholic; 
and in this way much of the practical 
difficulty would disappear, and hethought 
that even the hon. Member for Belfast 
would admit that that was a practical 
suggestion. The hon. Member had said 
that the suggestions made from these 
Benches were marked by a want of prac- 
ticability; but this suggestion seemed 
to him to provide a practical solution of 
the difficulty, and to be one that would 
meet the necessities of the case. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER said, he 
should strongly deprecate making these 
Colleges sectarian, for he had always 
thought that one of their chief recom- 
mendations was their entirely unsec- 
tarian character. They were open to 
all religious systems in Ireland, and 
the proof of it was the fact that Roman 
Catholics resorted largely to them. [An 
hon. Memser: No, no!} The Com- 
mittee had heard the statements as 
to the Catholics in College at Cork, 
and also at the Belfast OUollege, to- 
gether with a large number of Presby- 
terians. These Colleges were not only 
open to all denominations, but were 
open to all classes of students, who 
could not otherwise have had the ad- 
vantages which were afforded by them. 
He was rather surprised to hear the 
complaints of hon. Members opposite 
of the deficiency of the students who 
attended these Colleges, for he thought 
that was not a thing to be com- 
plained of. They ought to be rather 
glad that it was so; but when Irish 
Members spoke of these Colleges, they 
should remember that in England the 
various Nonconformist denominations 
had Colleges of their own, and did not 
come to Parliament for any grant or 
subsidy; and yet Irish Members com- 
plained that they did not get enough 
money from Parliament to promote their 
own sectarian education. What would 
happen if the Colleges at Galway and 
Cork were given over to the Roman 


Catholics ? That would be endowing 
the Catholic religion afresh in Ireland. 
He should support this Vote, on the 
ground that the Colleges were unsec- 
tarian, and, therefore, deserved the sup- 
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port and confidence of the people; and 
that, instead of handing over the money 
to any one denomination, they should 
preserve the unsectarian character of 
the Queen’s Colleges. 

Coronet NOLAN said, that if all this 
money came from England he could 
agree with the hon. Member for Ply- 
mouth (Mr. Macliver); but the fact that 
about £8,000,000 a-year came from Ire- 
land constituted an important difficulty 
as to whether this money, being Irish 
money, should be disposed of by an 
English majority, or whether they should 
deal only with the English portion of 
the money. Most of this money was 
spent on education, the larger part going 
to National School teachers. The other 
money spent in Ireland they regarded 
as money spent for the interest of Eng- 
land, who wished to have all the ma- 
nagement and patronage, without study- 
ing Irish prejudices, but only studying 
her own. An excellent example of this 
was to be found in the speech of the 
hon. Member for Plymouth (Mr. Stewart 
Macliver), who said ‘‘ we want” non- 
sectarian Colleges. He was quite right 
to say ‘‘ we,” because his Friends were 
in a majority, and they could force 
any education they liked on Ireland; 
but doing that caused a great deal of 
trouble, and weakened the social state 
of Ireland and England. The hon. 
Member called these Colleges ‘‘ unsec- 
tarian.” Irishmen called them “irre- 
ligious.” If they took boys of 14 years 
of age, say, and trained them altogether 
by unsectarian subjects, excluding re- 
ligion, they would be doing their best 
to train up irreligious people. He did 
not say they all became irreligious ; but 
if they took young men at a time when 
their brains were most active, and de- 
voted them solely to secular instruction, 
and did not show the connection between 
history and theology, and many of the 
mixed sciences, they would be apt to 
look upon science as opposed to religion. 
The hon. Member for Plymouth also 
said these Oolleges were attended by 
Roman Catholic students, and urged 
that, therefore, the Colleges were of great 
use. He (Colonel Nolan) was well ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the 
Queen’s College at Galway, and had 
talked to many people who been to that 
College or had an intimate acquaintance 
with it. What happened there was 
this. A certain number of Catholics did 
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go there, and derived a great deal of 
benefit, so far as secular education went ; 
and a great many who went there did 
afterwards become religious people ; but 
nothing like the number were there who 
would go if the system of education was 
more in consonance with the wishes and 
feeling of the people. That not being 
so, a large number—and these some of 
the cleverest people—stayed away. The 
Roman Catholic clergy had always looked 
upon the education there with consider- 
able distrust. They did not excommu- 
nicate the people who went there, or 
cut them off from the Catholic Church ; 
but they pointed out that sending boys 
there exposed them to great danger— 
not that they would become Protes- 
tants, because practically they never 
did become Protestants. The hon. 
Member for Plymouth thought the 
fear was that these boys would become 
Protestants; but there were very few in- 
stances of that result. What the people 
feared was that the boy’s religion would 
be destroyed. Trinity College was an 
excellent Protestant College, with a very 
fair Conscience Clause ; and there stu- 
dents were not insulted about religious 
instruction, although they saw others 
getting religious instruction. Then there 
was a Catholic University; but it had 
no funds. A very large amount was 
devoted to education in Ireland; but the 
Catholic University was practically with- 
out any funds. And then there were 
those three Colleges, which were secular, 
and were altogether opposed to training 
young men up in religion. In each of 
the Queen’s Colleges there was £3,000 
a-year given for prizes; but that was all 
there was for higher education. Noncon- 
formists in England would, of course, op- 
pose the Irish proposal. Nonconformist 
Members were very respectable in some 
respects, and behaved very well some- 
times ; but as there were very few Non- 
conformists in Ireland, he thought they 
might allow the people to have what 
they wished in this matter. Ifthe Irish 
Members wished to crush Protestants or 
Presbyterians in Ireland he could under- 
stand their backing up their brethren in 
Ireland; but they did not wish to do 
that. They had Colleges of their own, 
and the Catholics did not wish to injure 
them in any way. There would be no 
agitation got up in Ireland upon this 
subject, because the people there did 
not get up furious agitations on such 
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subjects; but it was grossly unjust that 
one country should be able to inflict on 
another a system which was opposed to 
the wishes of the majority of the people. 
The majority of English and Scotch 
Members insisted on voting money in 
a way which the Irish people did not 
desire. He did not know how many 
Irish Members would be got to sup- 
port this Vote; but he did not believe 
Irish Conservative Members would do 
so, or that the bulk of such other Irish 
Members as had not been elected with 
the word “ Home Rule” in their ad- 
dresses would support these Colleges, 
and certainly no Home Rule Member 
would. If actual officials were left out 
of the calculation, there had always 
been an overwhelming majority of Irish 
Members against these Colleges under 
the existing system. The Government 
were spending money in a way that was 
pernicious, and insulting to the country, 
and by that means were doing their 
best to rear up irreligious boys; but 
even if they were right in that effort, 
supposing this non-sectarian theory was 
the best, was it always wise to force an 
unwelcome theory on the country? The 
people of Ireland were unwilling to have 
it; was it, therefore, best to force upon 
them what might be theoretically good, 
but which they did not wish to have? 
In this the Government were making a 
great mistake; but this was only an- 
other instance of the way in which they 
waited for an agitation before they 
would remove a great wrong—and in 
this case a wrong from which England 
derived no advantage. Any spirit of 
irreligion in Ireland only weakened 
England, and the fear now was that 
there was more danger from no religion 
than from too much religion. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that words 
which he had used in 1879 with refer- 
ence to the Queen’s Colleges had been 
quoted by hon. Members; but he had 
no intention to withdraw anything he 
then said, for he thought his remarks 
then had been completely justified by 
the results. At the same time, he was 
not willing to enter into this discussion 
while leaving those words as the only 
words quoted from what he had said on 
that occasion. Although he did not 
wish to go over the whole argument 
again, he must say that he still held to 
the opinion he then expressed—that 
these Colleges had practically never 
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failed. These Colleges, when first estab- 
lished, were welcomed in that House by 
the most eloquent Catholic Members, 
especially by the late Mr. Sheil, in a 
glowing description expressing praise of 
the scheme, and anticipating great and 
useful results, and all that he could wish 
in any University arrangement in Ire- 
land. An integral part of the scheme 
was the establishment of residences, 
which would have enabled the Roman 
Catholics, and Presbyterians, and the 
Church of Ireland to have houses of their 
own, where their students would be, 
where every safeguard for their control 
and education in a domestic and a_re- 
ligious sense would be perfectly ob- 
tained, while the students could attend 
the lectures at the Colleges, and so 
mingle with students of other religions. 
That was the principle of the scheme, 
and that was not so very different from a 

eat deal of what the hon. Member for 

arlow (Mr. Dawson) had said. That 
hon. Member had told the Committee of 
the great advantages he had derived, 
while attending the lectures at the Ca- 
tholic College in Dublin, by being also 
allowed to attend the literary and his- 
torical discussion classes attached to 
Dublin University ; and the experience 
of the hon. Member for Carlow war- 
ranted him (Mr. Courtney), he thought, 
in saying that he would not have found 
the Queen’s Colleges an inhospitable 
home. But it was known that not long 
after the establishment of the Queen’s 
Colleges there was adispute in the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy as to whether they 
should or should not utilize the Colleges, 
and the dispute was decided ultimately 
at the Synod of Thurles by a very narrow 
majority. It was said that the majority 
was only one, and also that if it had not 
happened that one particular Bishop 
was absent through ill-health, the divi- 
sion numbers would have been equal. 
He did not allow that the Queen’s Col- 
leges and the Queen’s University had 
failed, nor would he accept the statement 
of the relative numbers of Protestants 
and Catholics attending the Colleges as 
proving failure. He did not wish to enter 
upon that arguable matter; he was 
simply stating grounds upon which he 
demurred to the statement of the neces- 
sary failure of the Colleges. If they 


excluded the Divinity Schools belonging 
to the Catholics at Maynooth, and if 
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bers of the Catholic and Protestant 
University-going population, they would 
find that the number of students in 
the Queen’s Colleges did not inaccu- 
rately correspond to the number of 
parents in Ireiand who might be able to 
give their children a University educa- 
tion. He was safeguarding himself from 
the admission that these Colleges were a 
failure. What he said was that, despite 
the ban put upon them by the Bishops, 
the attendance of the children of Catho- 
lies who were able to send them to such 
Colleges had been adequately satisfac- 
tory, considering the proportion of the 
Catholic population, He did not wish 
now to go through the long series of 
difficulties that had accompanied the 
Parliamentary treatment of this question 
during the last 20 years; but there were 
one or two observations that might well 
be made. First, he would remind the 
Committee of Lord Carlingford’s Sup- 
plementary Charter; but, with regard 
to that scheme, he doubted whether, 
even if it had been successful, it would 
have met the views of hon. Members 
opposite. Then, it would be remem- 
bered that Lord Mayo entered into nego- 
tiations with the Irish Catholic Bishops, 
but failed. Then there was the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman now at the 
head of the Government, which also 
failed in this House, and which, again, 
was a Bill which he (Mr. Courtney) 
thought would not have satisfied hon. 
Members opposite from Ireland. Lastly, 
there was the Royal University Bill of 
1879, which placed the Queen’s Ool- 
leges substantially in the position in 
which they now were —a_ position 
which was attacked by hon. Members 
opposite as indefensible, they insist- 
ing that if that Bill became law the 
Queen’s Colleges would be placed in a 
very precarious condition. They now 
adhered to that conclusion, and, no 
doubt, he (Mr. Courtney) had said the 
same thing at that time; but there was 
a great difference between admitting 
that the position was a precarious one, 
and at once saying that he saw the way 
to a remedy for the evils alleged by hon. 
Members opposite. The position was 
this—there were endowments open still 
to the students of the Queen’s Colleges 
as such which were not open to Roman 
Catholic students resorting to the Royal 
University. Several methods had been 
suggested to remedy that inequality. 
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Let him point out that the Bill brought 
in by the late Government in 1879 was 
not the only Bill presented to Parlia- 
ment in that Session on the subject of 
Irish University Education. There was 
another Bill backed by Representatives 
of different divisions of Irish opinion in 
that House. That Bill proposed to deal 
with the question not identically on the 
same lines as the Bill brought in by the 
Conservative Government, but toa large 
extent on those lines. It proposed to set 
up a Roman Catholic University of St. 
Patrick and Colleges in Dublin, to which 
were to be attached certain Professor- 
ships, and certain endowments. But it 
was to be noticed, with respect to that 
Bill, that it left entirely untouched the 
position of the Queen’s Colleges and the 
Queen’s University. The framers of 
that Bill felt the difficulty of dealing 
with the Queen’s University and Col- 
leges; and he thought that when the 
Government were now charged by hon. 
Members opposite with the duty of un- 
dertaking the settlement of this Queen’s 
Colleges’ question, he might remind them 
of the difficulties others had felt. The 
Bill to which he had last referred was 
brought in by the O’Conor Don, and was 
also backed by several other hon. Mem- 
bers of great authority on the subject; 
for instance, by the hon. Member for the 
County of Cork (Mr. W. Shaw), by the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry), and by the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork now en- 
couraged the Government to take up this 
question, which in 1879 he thought it 
convenient and prudent to leave alone. 
He would not press that argument with 
any force; but nothing appeared to him 
to be more easy, or, if the word would 
not be considered offensive, more vulgar, 
than to attack hon. Members with an 
apparent inconsistency in not carrying 
out to-day that which they might have 
said yesterday. Nothing was so easy as 
that; and he was rather surprised to 
find several hon. Members of great 
ability stooping so often to it. The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
who was in the responsible position of 
being a party to a Bill dealing with 
this question, had deliberately left out 
this matter; and the Government, if 
they did not see their way to dealing 
with the question now in a practical 
manner, might point to that circum- 
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stance. There were other reasons for 
the necessary delay, arising from the 
discussion this afternoon. Several pro- 
positions had been made to the Com- 
mittee ; but they did not agree with one 
another. What was the proposition of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
himself? Practically, it amounted to 
this—he would not touch the three 
Queen’s Colleges. He would leave them 
intact ; but he would take the prizes now 
open as Scholarships at the Queen’s Col- 
leges, and throw them open to public 
competition. [Mr. Parner: That was 
my proposition last year! |] He was 
speaking of the proposition made to-day. 
The hon. Member’s proposal was to de- 
tach the prizes from the Queen’s Ool- 
leges, and attach them to the Royal 
University. [Mr. Parnett: The whole 
of the endowments. } Still, that proposi- 
tion was not the same as that of the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor); and the hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson) made a third 
proposal of avery different character. He 
(Mr. Courtney) wished to point out that 
the last proposition would be a direct 
retrogression upon all they had done in 
recent years both in England or in Ire- 
land. In Ireland they had taken away 
the denominational character of Trinity 
College ; and although it still remained 
saturated with Protestant feeling it was 
yet essentially a College, frequented by 
members of the Catholic Church, and 
the recent legislation must in no long 
time have the effect of changing its 
character. If hon. Members would read 
through the lists of the Fellows of Trinity 
College, they would see that Roman Ca- 
tholics were being introduced, and it 
was only in that way that the character 
of a College could be changed. Dr. 
Maguire was, he thought, the latest in- 
stance, and he was a very distinguished 
man. 

; Mr O’DONNELL asked whether Dr. 
Maguire had been a Professor at Queen’s 
College ? 

Mr. COURTNEY replied that he be- 
lieved that was so. It appeared to him 
that even if the Government were pre- 
pared to defer to the different opinions 
advanced that day by Irish Members, 
they would not be able to find among 
them any definite view which would 
guide them in legislation upon this 
matter, and that they would be justified 
in waiting for a further development of 
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opinions in order to see what it would be 
possible to propose. But there was an 
additional important reason why the 
Government could not, at that moment, 
attempt to formulate any scheme in re- 
ference to this matter. A Royal Com- 
mission had been issued to inquire 
into the condition of these Colleges, and 
among the subjects referred to that 
Commission were several points which 
must be cleared up before any decision 
could be arrived at with regard to future 
legislation. Allegation had been made 
to-day as to the shortcomings of the 
Queen’s Colleges, and the incapacity of 
their students to pass examinations at 
the Royal University; but, really, 
great credit was due to the Professors 
for the results they had attained, con- 
sidering the rawness of the material 
with which they had to deal, transform- 
ing, as they did, the rawest of raw stu- 
dents into educated and accomplished 
gentlemen. He had had the honour of 
acquaintance with some Presidents and 
Professors of the Queen’s Colleges, and 
they had told him that the results of 
the teaching had been in the highest 
degree satisfactory. No one could con- 
test the success of the Belfast College. 
That College had not only maintained 
its position in the Queen’s University, 
and in the Royal University; but its 
students had not unfrequently gone to 
Oxford and Cambridge, and there ob- 
tained the highest distinctions. Two of 
them had been Senior Wranglers in the 
last two years. Now, what were the 
terms of Reference to the Royal Commis- 
sion—for that was an important point? 

Mr. HEALY asked who drew up the 
terms of Reference ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was not in 
a position to state that; but he pre- 
sumed the terms were drawn up under 
the direction of the Irish Government, 
and certainly they derived their autho- 
rity from the Irish Government. The 
Commission were to ascertain, first, ‘‘ what 
was the standard of education main- 
tained in the Queen’s Colleges, or any 
of them;’’ and that was an essential 
art of the inquiry, for without that in- 
ormation it would be impossible to do 
anything, whether the Colleges were 
changed or not. Then they were to as- 
certain “‘ in what mode the honours and 
rewards were distributed in the three 
Colleges respectively, having regard to 
the numbers of the students and the 
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various branches of learning taught,” 
‘to what extent, and with what results, 
the students availed themselves of the 
advantages offered by the Royal Uni- 
versity.” Another point was the ques- 
tion of the affiliation of these Colleges 
with the Royal University, because of 
any active and steady connection with 
the University; and they were also to 
ascertain whether any large number of 
students went from the Colleges to the 
University, and ‘‘ what were the fees 
charged to the students?’’ These were 
the four heads of reference. The Com- 
mission was issued in the spring, and he 
had ascertained that the Report could 
not possibly be ready before the end of 
September or the beginning of October. 
That was not a very distant date to look 
forward to; and when the Report was 
presented, it would be the serious duty 
of the Irish Government to consider that 
Report in relation to the whole question. 
Before the Report was presented, they 
could not be expected to take action. 
Although he was himself only in indirect 
communication with the Irish Govern- 
ment, he was well aware that they had 
never lost sight of this question. Every 
road, it had been said, led to Rome; and so 
every piece of legislation led to the Trea- 
sury. Every piece of legislation in regard 
to Irish education involved an outlay of 
money in some way; and negotiations 
between the Treasury and the Irish 
Government would, of course, be re- 
sumed when any further steps were 
taken, and hon. Members might feel 
assured that this matter was not wholly 
set aside. The Government had issued 
this Royal Commission to ascertain facts 
upon which further legislation must ne- 
cessarily proceed; but they had been 
considering the problem independently 
of the Royal Commission, so that their 
minds might be ripe for dealing with 
these facts when they had been ascer- 
tained, and in course of time it would be 
the duty of the Irish Government to 
adopt some definite attitude upon the 
matter. In the meantime, it was ob- 
viously impossible for them to consent 
to the harsh step suggested by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork. As the 
hon. Member for Queen’s County (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) had pointed out, that 
course would be indefensible, because 
there was in this Vote a sum of £9,000, 
which was simply a repayment of fees 
for students. It would be impossible to 
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take that from the Vote, even if the hon. 
Member wished to push the matter to a 
Division. They could only look on the 
action of the hon. Member as a strong 
reminder, although that was not neces- 
sary, because the Government had had 
the subject in their minds. The hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P.O’Connor) 
had referred to another matter, described 
as a bargain with the Professors, and had 
made a strong appeal on their behalf. 
He (Mr. Courtney) thought their case 
was somewhat hard; but it seemed to 
him that it was a hardship in the action 
of life. They were to receive cortain 
incomes, dependent, to a large extent, 
on the people who attended their classes ; 
and he was afraid there was no means 
of dealing with the losses that fell on the 
Professors. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney), who had 
just sat down, in the course of his speech 
had deprecated any allusion being made 
by one hon. Membertothe inconsistency of 
any other Member, either in regard to his 
acts in the House or out of it. He (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) could quite under- 
stand the feelings of the hon. Member 
upon that point, because it had been the 
subject of an immense amount of remark 
not merely on that, but also on the other 
side of the House. Anextraordinary meta- 
morphosis had come over the hon. Gen- 
tleman since he left the place on the back 
Bench, where he used to sit, next to the 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Illing- 
worth), and had taken his seat upon the 
Treasury Bench. There had been a 
total change in the ideas of the hon. 
Member as to political, or Parliamentary, 
or Ministerial acts. {An hon. Memser: 
No!] His hon. Friend said ‘“‘No;” 
but in his calmer and more unguarded 
moments he (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
felt sure his hon. Friend would feel in- 
clined to agree with him, particularly 
in regard to questions which had been 
discussed in the past. In 1879 the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
was one of those who threw a good deal 
of cold water on the efforts which were 
made by the late Government to deal 
with the question of Irish University 
Education, and at that time the hon. 
Gentleman was one of those who would 
have rendered the position of the Queen’s 
Colleges untenable. He declared the 
Queen’s Colleges could no longer be 
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justified or defended; yet now he was 
defending them. That was the position 
he occupied then. What was the case 
now? The hon. Gentleman, that after- 
noon, had spent more than three-quar- 
ters of an hour in an able and ingenious 
defence of the Queen’s Colleges in Ire- 
land. He must say that although he 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) had regretted 
the absence of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland last night he did not regret it 
to-day. Of course, they were all very 
sorry that the right hon. Gentleman was 
ill; but, with regard to the present dis- 
cussion, nobody could have dealt with 
it in a more hereditary manner than 
the hon. Gentleman. He had assumed 
the tone and all the old arguments of 
Dublin Castle, as if he were in a manner 
born with them, and knew them by 
heart long ago; and with a gusto which 
was absolutely refreshing. He hoped 
the Committee would allow him to go 
over a few of the points which the hon. 
Member had dealt with in his speech. 
First of all, he would deal with the ob- 
jection which the hon. Gentleman had 
taken to the action of the hon. Member 
for the Oity of Cork (Mr. Parnell). The 
hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ We have ap- 
pointed a Commission to inquire into the 
matter.” Well, from his (Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s) experience of Commissions 
in Ireland appointed to inquire into edu- 
cational questions, the fact of one being 
appointed meant in itself a death-blow 
to any legislative action. They had had 
Commission after Commission appointed 
to inquire into every branch of Irish 
education. In 1867 Lord Powis’s Com- 
mission sat for several years at a very 
large cost to the public. A few years 
afterwards another Commission sat to in- 
quire into the endowed schools of Ire- 
land. That Oommission sat for four or 
five years also, at an immense cost to the 
public ; and it presented a very long and 
valuable Report, but one which led to no 
legislative result. Then, in the year 
1876, there was another Commission to 
inquire into the condition of the endowed 
schools of Ireland. But, although the 
condition of the endowed schools of Ire- 
land was so disgraceful that the House 
of Commons granted a Commission in 
the teeth of the opposition of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and that Commis- 
sion produced a Report, after sitting for 
some time, there was no legislation upon 
it. And now the hon. Gentleman the 
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Secretary to the Treasury thought he 
could delude those hon. Members of the 
House who were acquainted with the 
result of these various Commissions to 
inquire into Irish Education into the 
belief that another Commission was to 
be the prelude to legislative action. He 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) was perfectly 
convinced that there was no probability 
of the Commission, which the hon. Gen- 
tleman said the Government intended to 
appoint, producing legislative action, 
and the Government had not got it in 
their minds to deal with the question of 
University Education either this Session 
or next Session, or as long as they re- 
mained in Office. If there was one sub- 
ject more than another which required 
attention it was this question of Irish 
education. The Government had refused 
to deal with elementary education on a 
large scale; they had refused to deal 
with the endowed schools, and now they 
refused to deal with University Educa- 
tion. He said they had refused to deal 
with the question, because they had de- 
clined to receive the various Bills which 
had either been laid on the Table or 
talked about, or to make any bond fide 
attempt to legislate upon them. The 
matter was a very serious one, and one 
which the House ought not to allow the 
Government of the day to trifle with. 
The hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury stated that the original plaus 
of the Queen’s Colleges had been favour- 
ably received by the Catholic Party, and 
he stated that Mr. Sheil had favourably 
received them. Now, he (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) thought it a very unwise 
thing to pry into the motives which had 
actuated the Catholic Party in that day, 
and it was quite as unwise to pry into 
the political motives which actuated the 
Catholic Party now. He did not know 
that the Catholic Party of this day were 
pledged to the opinions of Mr. Sheil any 
more than they were to hold the Prime 
Minister pledged to the views he had for- 
merly expressed about the Irish Church. 
He thought, if he were to suggest 
such athing, he would excite shoutsof dis- 
approval from hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury stated that the idea of the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland was an ex- 
cellent one. So it was. It was far too 
excellent for this world. The ideal was 
most excellent. The idea was that of 
religious instruction combined with 
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secular University teaching ; but it was 
an idea which never recommended itself 
to the minds of the Catholics of Ireland, 
and for this reason—that the Catholic 
Party in Ireland were never satisfied 
that the religious teaching should be 
confined entirely to the boarding-houses, 
rather than the Colleges or the Univer- 
sities, and should be altogether sepa- 
rated from the great centre of University 
teaching. The House of Commons 
knew perfectly well that in the minds of 
the Roman Catholics education and re- 
ligion were absolutely inseparable, and 
any attempt to give one without the 
other was only a waste of time and 
money. ‘Therefore, the idea of the 
Queen’s Colleges, although apparently 
very suitable on paper, was never ac- 
cepted by the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
No doubt, opinion was divided on the 
question ; but what was the position of 
affairs at that time? There was no 
University Education at all which the 
Roman Catholics could receive. The 
Government made certain proposals, and 
there was a certain Party in the Roman 
Catholic Church, represented by Arch- 
bishop Cullen and other liberal-minded 
men, who were in favour of giving that 
system not in any way the sanction of 
the Catholic Church, but a little longer 
trial, in order to see whether it could be 
modelled into their idea of a satisfactory 
system. But although the opinion of 
the Catholic Party, owing to the devoted 
efforts of Archbishop Murray, was in 
favour of a trial, the Committee would 
make a great mistake if they arrived at 
the conclusion that the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy ever sanctioned the institution 
of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. The 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury proceeded to throw grave 
doubts on the statement which had been 
made by the Irish Members with regard 
to this question; because he said—‘‘ I 
do not think they represent the classes 
who resort to University Education.” He 
said—‘‘They represent the democracy, 
and the democracy are not the class likely 
to enjoy the benefits of University teach- 
ing.”’ Surely that was a charming senti- 
ment to come from a Radical who was 
also a democrat himself. He thought, 
however, that the hon. Gentleman was 
mistaken in the matter, and that the 
Irish Gentlemen who sat behind him 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) in that 
quarter of the House did represent, 
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and represented entirely and completely, 
the opinion of the whole Catholic Body 
in Ireland. It was absurd to say that 
because they represented the democratic 
portion of the population, that therefore 
they did not represent the people who 
would avail themselves of University 
Education. The great feature of the 
Irish peasantry—and in this they differed 
almost from any other peasantry in the 
world—was that if the chance were given 
to them, although they sprang from the 
very lowest class of the people, they 
could raise themselves to the position of 
the highest. Many of the most dis- 
tinguished men Ireland had produced 
had been raised up from the lowest 
classes of society ; and if they could pro- 
vide a condition of elementary and in- 
termediate education which should be 
thoroughly in accordance with the Irish 
idea of education, they would bring 
about a marvellous development of the 
Irish mind and intellect, and would raise 
the tone of the Irish people in a way it 
was impossible to exaggerate or appre- 
ciate. The hon. Gentleman stated that 
Lord Mayo had made a proposal to the 
Irish hierarchy upon Irish education, 
and that he had been defeated by the 
exorbitant demands made upon him by 
the Catholic people. There, ayain, the 
hon. Gentleman was terribly inaccurate ; 
but he (Lord Randolph Churchill) pre- 
sumed the hon. Gentleman had only 
made the remark for Party purposes. 
The fact was the very opposite. Who 
was it who opposed Lord Mayo? It 
was the Liberal Party, by their me- 
nacing attitude, when the Conserva- 
tive Party were in a minority in that 
House. Lord Mayo, on behalf of the 
Conservative Government, brought for- 
ward a proposal for University Educa- 
tion; but the attitude of the present 
Prime Minister, who was Leader of the 
Opposition at the time, was so menacing 
and so violent—the denunciations of the 
right hon. Gentleman against anything 
like a Charter to a Catholic University 
were so powerful, that Lord Mayo was 
obliged to drop the proposal for the 
moment. But to say that Lord Mayo 
was defeated in arriving at an agree- 
ment with the heads of the Roman 
Catholic clergy was to make an absolute 
misstatement in regard to what was 
historical. There could be no doubt that 
the action of the Conservative Govern- 
ment was hampered and impeded by the 
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opposition of the Liberal Party of that 
day, and by the fact that they were in a 
minority; but if there had been the 
slightest encouragement by the Liberal 
Party, it would have been in the power 
of Lord Mayo at that time to have 
settled, and settled for ever, the question 
of University Education in Ireland. The 
hon. Gentleman said they ought not to 
be interfered with, because the late Go- 
vernment, when in Office, left them un- 
touched. [Mr. Courrney: No.} Cer- 
tainly the hon. Gentleman went on to 
speak of the courage of the late Govern- 
ment in having left the Queen’s Colleges 
untouched, and dealt only with the 
Queen’s University. But the question 
was, how much was to be done at that 
time when the Bill was introduced, 
which contained aclause sweeping away 
the Queen’s University? There was no 
chance of passing the measure. [Mr. 
Courtney: The Queen’s University was 
swept away.| The Queen’s University 
was not swept away at that time. It 
was not swept away, but merged; and 
the Roman Catholics at that moment 
had a large representation on the 
Queen’s University. Thanks to the hon. 
Gentleman who now sat upon the Trea- 
sury Bench defending the Queen’s Col- 
leges, thanks to that Opposition, and 
that of the Prime Minister, the late Go- 
vernment found themselves unable to 
deal with the question of University 
Education in the complete manner they, 
no doubt, desired. He was perfectly 
certain that if they had proposed 
to abolish the Queen’s Colleges in that 
Bill, they would have had no chance of 
passing the proposal through the House. 
The system of University endowment 
was another question. They had set up 
a system of University endowment in 
Ireland which had worked well, never 
mind if, in itself, it had never been 
more than tentative, and had never been 
meant to be complete. The moment 
had now arrived for considering whether 
the endowment should be continued to 
the Queen’s Colleges of Ireland. The 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury said the plan proposed by the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor), of handing over the College 
of Belfast to the Presbyterians, and the 
Colleges of Cork and Galway to the 
Catholics, was a reactionary and a 
retrograde proposal. Nothing of the 
kind. The House of Commons alone 
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deluded itself as to the question of Irish 
education, and it would never under- 
stand or deal satisfactorily with that 
question until it recognized the fact that 
Trish education at the present day, as 
far as it was popular, was denomina- 
tional. The Government and the House 
were labouring under a delusion when 
they said that those educational estab- 
lishments which were purely denomina- 
tional were educational establishments 
in accordance with the opinion of the 
country. He did not know what Body 
in the Catholic Party should be treated 
with by the State as to handing over the 
endowments; but if there were any 
such Body, he would fearlessly make 
this assertion—that there was nothing 
reactionary or retrograde in the pro- 
posal; but that, on the contrary, the 
whole policy of the English Government 
ever since the year 1827, when Lord 
Stanley first introduced the principle of 
mixed education in Ireland, had been 
to base Irish educational legislation on 
the principle of mixed education ; while 
the efforts of the Irish Party had been 
to escape from that false and untenable 
basis. As long ago as that, the direct 
and necessary action of the Irish Mem- 
bers bad not been retrograde, but pro- 
gressive. Why did not the hon. Gentle- 
man get up and denounce the policy of 
the late Lord Derby, in 1827, as retro- 
grade and reactionary ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that Lord 
Stanley introduced his Education Bill 
in 1831. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he referred to the well-known 
letter of Lord Stanley, which, he be- 
lieved, was dated 1827. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the noble Lord 
was mistaken. The date was 1831. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that 1827 and 1831 were very close 
together. His impression was, that the 
letter was written in 1827; but pro- 
bably the hon. Gentleman might have 
the letter before him. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, no; he had 
only a reference to it. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that was quite enough. The hon. 
Gentleman next went on to say that 
there was no unity of opinion among the 
Irish people about this question, and 
that, therefore, they were justified in 
waiting before dealing with it. Now, 
what they really had was a great 
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grievance, and there was perfect unity 
among the Irish Members in represent- 
ing the grievance; but no unity as to 
the mode in which it should be dealt 
with. But that was not their business; 
it was rather that of the Executive 
Government, whose duty it was to pre- 
pare measures for dealing with it; and 
if they were to wait in dealing with 
national or minor grievances until they 
could secure perfect unity, their legisla- 
tive programme would be as barren in 
the future as it had been in the past. 
He wished now to allude to the speech 
which had been delivered by the hon. 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. Stewart 
Macliver). The hon. Member under- 
took to enlighten the Committee and 
give the Committee his opinion as to the 
value of these Queen’s Colleges; and he 
had afforded another melancholy in- 
stance of the invincible and indestruc- 
tible ignorance which prevailed in the 
English mind upon most Irish ques- 
tions. Hon. Members opposite sometimes 
abused the House of Lords, and said that 
its action had been prejudicial to Ire- 
land; but the action of the House of 
Lords had not been nearly so prejudicial 
to Ireland as the tone and substance of 
speeches such as that just delivered bythe 
hon. Member for Plymouth, and such 
as he (Lord Randolph Churchill) had 
heard over and over again in that 
House. There was a kind of smug, 
self-complacent, Puritanical air of re- 
spectability about them which was so 
well represented behind the Treasury 
Bench. The hon. Member looked upon 
all Irish Members with an eye of con- 
temptuous pity, as not being quite 
respectable enough to receive the serious 
consideration of Parliament. That was 
a tone of thought which injured Ireland 
much more than the action of the House 
of Lords. He would recommend the 
hon. Member and other hon. Members 
to shake off a little of this cold, insular 
prejudice, and approach their Irish 
fellow-countrymen as if they really were 
on an equality withthemselves. Ifthey 
did that, he believed they would do 
much more to cement the Union than 
any legislative measure. The hon. 
Member said that these Colleges were 
unsectarian. Any hon. Member who 
said that the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland 
were unsectarian would say anything. 
There were, in the year 1883, 597 
Protestants attending the Queen’s Col- 
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leges, and 297 Catholics; and on those 
figures, no doubt, the hon. Member 
relied for proving to the Committee that 
the Colleges were unsectarian. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER ex- 
plained that he had referred to the 
facilities which the Colleges offered. He 
had not alluded to the number of the 
students at all, but to the fact that the 
Colleges, being open to members of all 
denominations, were unsectarian. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the explanation of the hon. Mem- 
ber only made the matter worse. He 
had stated that the Colleges were un- 
sectarian, without having the slightest 
idea of the number of the students that 
belonged to the different denominations. 
He knew that the hon. Member had 
been speaking in ignorance of the facts. 
Now, 297 Catholics and 597 Protestants 
was the proportion on which the hon. 
Member based the unsectarian character 
of these Colleges. Why, the propor- 
tional population between Catholics and 
Protestants in Ireland was as 4,000,000 
to 1,000,000 ; so that if the unsectarian 
argument was worth a breath, there 
should be an attendance of about 2,000 
Catholics for 500 Protestants, instead of 
which the figures were 597 Protestants 
against 297 Catholics. But so long as 
they insisted on basing education in 
Ireland upon such wretched statistics as 
those which they had, so long would 
they fail to meet the wishes of the Irish 
people on the subject. He hoped the 
Committee would proceed to follow out 
the lines deliberately adopted in 1879 
on Irish University Education, which 
were to subsidize all religions and all 
sects in Ireland upon a footing of per- 
fect equality. The Committee appa- 
rently, perhaps without knowing it, was 
directly or indirectly endowing large 
numbers of Catholic schools and many 
Catholic Colleges in Ireland; and there 
was no reason, therefore, why they 
should not proceed on those lines. If 
they did, they would certainly facilitate 
the progress of English legislation on 
English matters through the Committee, 
because they would remove from the 
Irish people a real grievance, and they 
would be dealing with Irish education 
in the only way in which, from the nature 
of the case, Irish education could be 
dealt with. If they gave State money, 
as they were doing under this Vote, they 
must. give it in such a manner that all 
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classes and sects in Ireland could avail 
themselves of it. He need not assure 
the Committee that the Catholics asa 
body could not avail themselves of the 
present endowments. No doubt they 
could find a very small number of Catho- 
lies who resorted to the Colleges; but 
they did so, principally, to obtain a 
medical education. The students in Arts 
were so small in number that they were 
not worth considering for a moment. 
Even those persons who, under such cir- 
cumstances, resorted to the Colleges did, 
in nine cases out of 10, violence to their 
consciences, and placed their parents 
and relations in a position of the greatest 
difficulty and the greatest unpleasant- 
ness so far as their religious position was 
concerned. It was impossible to alter 
the facts. The Irish Catholic hierarchy 
were strongly opposed to any of their 
flocks resorting to the Colleges; and 
unless the Committee recognized facts of 
this kind, they would never be able to 
satisfy the Irish people. He hoped the 
Committee would pardon him for having 
ventured to make these few observa- 
tions. Having had some experience in 
Ireland, he was glad to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing the hope that the 
day for the abolition of these endow- 
ments might be very near at hand. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, in the 
absence of his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Tre- 
velyan), he would trespass on the time 
of the Committee for a very few moments. 
The question of Irish education was not 
a new one; and, for his part, he was 
quite prepared to make an admission, 
and it was right and proper that they 
should make every admission that had 
anything to do with the case. He did 
not consider himself in that House a 
sample of denominational education ; 
because, for many years of his early life, 
he was educated by a Protestant clergy- 
man, and lived within his tutor’s house, 
during the time that he received his 
education; but what might occur to an 
individual was not the question for the 
consideration of the Oommittee on an 
occasion like the present. They were 
required to see what would be the effect 
of a measure of education upon the gene- 
ral population of Ireland. So far back 
as the General Election of 1857, he made 
upon the hustings a promise which he 
had fulfilled—that, upon the question of 
education, he would be the delegate of 
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those who had a right to look to the 
education of the Irish people, at least 
of their own communion—that, in fact, 
he would act upon questions of educa- 
tion as the Bishops and priests of his 
Church seemed to think it was right he 
should act. At the time he made that 
declaration things were very different 
from what they were now; at that time 
there was a strong feeling for mixed 
education. The Presbyterians of the 
North were unanimously in favour of 
mixed education, and many members of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland were 
of the same opinion. But what was the 
state of affairs now in Ireland? Why, 
from Cape Clear to the Giants’ Cause- 
way, they could collect in any small 
house the intelligent men who advocated 
a mixed education. That being so, what 
was Parliament to do? It was to see 
how edueation could be best carried out 
for the advantage of the whole com- 
munity, and it must have some regard 
to the ways and means in that direction. 
If there were three or four institutions 
in Ireland, however well circumstanced 
by their past conduct, now ignored by 
all classes in Ireland, it was the duty 
of the House, upon an occasion like the 
present, to see how they could be turned 
to the best advantage. He re-echoed 
the statement made by the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite that the feeling of the 
country was against the maintenance of 
the Queen’s Colleges. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) differed from him (Sir 
Patrick O’Brien) in religion ; yet he had 
seen the effect of the Queen’s Colleges 
upon the people whom he now came 
forward to lead. He did not hear the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Par- 
nell); but he had had the opportunity 
that others had of learning the sub- 
stance of it. He thought that amongst 
hon. Gentlemen opposite representing 
Irish constituencies there would be 
union upon this question; but, on the 
contrary, he found that the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) was quite at variance with 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of Cork. Owing to that fact, it 
seemed to him that the position of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork was 
very like that of the devil groping in the 
dark. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor), no doubt, was Member for 
Galway, and he was full of educational 
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instincts, and he was more especially full 
of Catholic instincts, yet, to his (Sir Pat- 
rick O’Brien’s) surprise, the last glim- 
mer of hope for one of those institutions 
came from the hon. Gentleman, and 
though not a Leader in the House he 
was a Leader of his Party, through the 
papers in which he gave his opinions to 
the community in general, and to the 
Irish people in particular. The hon. 
Gentleman came forward—he (Sir Pat- 
rick O’Brien) was not present when the 
hon. Member spoke. |Mr. Hearty: 
Hear, hear!} Yes; he knew the ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Healy) ; the charm of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s voice had often struck upon his 
ear, and the charm of his voice was only 
equalled by the charm of his manner. 
He was not talking of the hon. Gentle- 
man now; but perhaps he should have 
something to say to him later on; at 
present he was dealing with the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor). How could they hope to succeed, 
if they had a Saxon Government below 
them, and they had the strong feeling 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
and the religious feeling of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Dawson), opposed by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Galway? Was it 
true, as O’Connell used to say, in times 
long gone by, that the West was asleep ? 
Upon what principle could the hon. 
Gentleman support the retention of this 
College; upon what principle could the 
hon. Gentleman support the retention of 
the College in Galway, and deny the 
College to Oork, or deny it to Belfast ? 
He did not know whether his hon. 
Friend the Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) had yet spoken upon this 
question; but he should like to hear 
him, and he would tell the Committee 
why. He should like to hear his hon. 
Friend, because there was no one, 
humble as he (Sir Patrick O’Brien) was 
in the House of Commons, who had a 
greater appreciation of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s great knowledge and information, 
and of his great ability than he had. 
The hon. Gentleman was educated in 
Galway College; but he had never been 
loth to attack the education he received 
in that College, which education made 
him the distinguished man he was in 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I must beg to 
correct the hon. Baronet. Though I 
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attended the Queen’s Colleges for the 
sake of their degrees, I attended the 
Jesuit College of St. Ignatius, and it 
was there I received my education; I 
was, however, obliged to go for my 
degrees to the only institution which the 
legislation of this House permitted. 

Srrk PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
was very happy to hear from the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. O’Donnell) that he did 
not receive his education in the Galway 
College; because formerly, when he 
heard the hon. Gentleman make speeches 
in relation to the Queen’s Colleges, he 
had said to himself and to others that, 
much as he might be opposed to the 
education given in the Queen’s Colleges, 
if he had received his education in them 
he would not be the person to throw a 
stain on those who educated him. He 
thanked the hon. Gentleman for the 
statement he had just made, and he 
apologized for the mistake he had fallen 
into. They often heard they were to 
regard the opinions of people elsewhere ; 
they were told that this question of 
Irish education was being discussed in 
America as well as in this country. 
They had been told that there were 
millions of Irish people abroad who 
shared in the aspirations of the Irish 
people at home. It was right that that 
should be so; but had it never occurred 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite that the 
same feelings might operate in English 
breasts? Violent statements were made 
by compatriots of his at Chicago and 
New York, and San Francisco. If that 
was right, and if people who went to 
live in other countries did not forget 
their nationality, there was nothing to 
prevent the Scotch and the English 
people appealing to those residents in 
America who were of their own na- 
tionality and opinion. It was ridiculous, 
in his opinion, to appeal to people who 
had left the country and gone to live 
under other Governments.  [‘‘ Ques- 
tion!’”] Well, he had simply said that 
en passant. [Cheers.| He thanked hon. 
Members for their cheers; he knew 
that, if ever there was a fervent Catho- 
lic, it was the hon. Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Healy); and he was fully per- 
suaded that the hon. Gentleman would 
be quite willing to pitch Australia and 
America away for the sake of the faith 
for which he (Mr. Healy) and himself 
(Sir Patrick O’Brien) had so long suf- 
fered.. But he had risen on this one 
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question of the Estimates, and upon this 
one question, little as he knew, or as 
any Member from Ireland knew, of the 
opinions of Her Majesty’s Government 
—([‘‘Hear, hear!”] Yes; he heard 
those cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ and he 
trusted that in the Convention at Boston, 
to which the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) had gone, the hon. Mem- 
ber would dilate at length upon the 
influence hon. Members opposite pos- 
sessed upon Her Majesty’s Government. 
He was certain the hon. Gentleman 
would make out a good case. They all 
knew his power of expression, and they 
knew full well how he would tell the 
American assembly at Boston how the 
people of Sligo and elsewhere were 
Irish to the backbone. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Baronet 
(Sir Patrick O’Brien) is clearly out of 
Order in the observations he is making. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
would not pursue the matter further, 
because the hon. Member for Monaghan 
knew full well he would have an oppor- 
tunity of reading in the American jour- 
nals the statements which he was only 
beginning to allude to. Upon the ques- 
tion of the ‘‘Godless”’ Colleges in Ire- 
land, as they had been so long called, 
he had only to say that, in his opinion, 
it was false economy to force a certain 
class of education upon people who were 
not willing to receive it. Knowing that 
Presbyterians and Churchmen, as well 
as Catholics, opposed the present sys- 
tem, he should certainly vote against 
the retention of this Vote. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he was 
obliged to the hon. Baronet who had 
just sat down (Sir Patrick O’Brien) for 
affording him an opportunity of making 
an explanation on a subject in regard to . 
which the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) had ven- 
tured to sneer. He (Mr. O’Donnell) 
received his education at a Catholic De- 
nominational College, and went to the 
Galway College for degrees; but he did 
not at all hold that Irish students who 
had been obliged to receive their edu- 
cation in the Queen’s Colleges, or in 
Trinity College, on account of the pro- 
hibition by the Government of denomi- 
national education, were by that de- 
barred from demanding denominational 
education in Ireland. It so happened 
that the reproach did not in any case 
attach to him; but even if it did, it 
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would not alter his feelings upon the 
subject. The hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury laid a stress which 
was to be expected from a mind to be 
taken as still virgin of sound informa- 
tion upon this question, upon the alleged 
unsectarianism of the Queen’s Colleges. 
As a matter of fact, the Belfast College 
was a sectarian establishment; it was 
not only sectarian in fact, but it had 
been from the commencement sectarian 
in design and in intention. He could 
prove that by the original compact en- 
tered into between the Government and 
the General Assembly. Chairs of Arts in 
the Queen’s College, Belfast, were always 
intended to be filled, and had been 
filled, by gentlemen who possessed the 
confidence of the heads of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland. He made no 
reproach—quite the contrary—against 
the heads of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland when they insisted upon gua- 
rantees that the holders of Professor- 
ships in the Belfast College should be 
men worthy of their confidence. But 
what he did complain of was that Pres- 
byterians should have kept up the sham 
and pretence of the unsectarian character 
of that institution, in order to afford a 
colour for the denial of denominational 
education to their Catholic fellow-coun- 
trymen. He found that the Rev. Robert 
Wilson, Moderator of the General As- 
sembly, was sworn and examined before 
the Queen’s College Commission which 
satin 1857. Therev. gentleman showed 
how the Presbyterian Body had in- 
tended, by their own subscriptions, to 
erect a College for themselves, and went 
on to say— 
“A certain amount of subscriptions had been 

a down for the purpose of erecting a College 
or ourselves ; but we were induced to suspend 
our operations until it should be seen whether 
the College to be established in the North of 
Ireland would be suitable for our object. We 
had the strong assurances of Sir Robert Peel 
on the subject. 
he intended the Northern College to be a boon 
to the public at large, and especially to the 
Presbyterians of the North of Tocend, and he 
hoped it would be so arranged as to suit our 
object.”’ 

The Committee could imagine how tho- 
roughly the Queen’s College, Belfast, was 
arranged to suit the Irish Presbyterian 
Body when, still quoting from the evi- 
dencg of the Rev. Robert Wilson, he 
read the following Resolution passed by 
the General Assembly, at their meeting 
in October, 1849— 
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“That whereas Her Majesty’s Government 
have enabled us to provide for the religious in- 
struction of all our students by the endowment 
of the theological faculty under our exclusive 
jurisdiction, and whereas one of our ministers, 
in whose capacity we have confidence, has been 
appointed Dean of Residences, and whereas the 
qualifications and character of the persons ap- 
pointed in the Queen’s College, Belfast, for 
those classes which the students of this Church 
have hitherto been required to attend, are such 
as to justify this Assembly in accepting certifi- 
cates and degrees from that College as we have 
hitherto done from other seats of learning ’’— 


Presbyterians used to attend Colleges in 
Scotland— 

“we now permit them to attend the classes of 

the Queen’s College, Belfast.” 
Now, in that Resolution it was explicitly 
and clearly laid down that the Queen’s 
College, Belfast, had been arranged, 
and its classes provided with Professors, 
whose character and qualifications com- 
manded the confidence of the heads of 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland; 
and yet the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney), a 
quarter of a century afterwards, was 
still so verdant of any knowledge on the 
subject that he ventured to describe the 
Queen’s College, Belfast, as an unsec- 
tarian institution. The hon. Gentleman 
went on to say that critics had been shy 
of commenting on the education given in 
the Queen’s College, Belfast. No critic 
acquainted with the circumstances of 
that College had ever been shy of com- 
menting on the education given there. 
Low as the education in Galway and in 
Cork had been, the root of the evil was 
planted in Belfast. It was the Belfast 
Collegiate authorities who headed the 
movement for the degradation of the de- 
grees of the Queen’s University, which 
took place in 1856 and 1857, and which 
took place, in the words of the evidence 
of the President of the Queen’s College, 
Belfast, before the Queen’s College Com- 
mission, for the very reason— 

‘‘That, if the degrees were not lowered, it 
would be very inconvenient to have our annual 
Assembly in St. Patrick’s Hall, Dublin Castle, 
and be able to present the public with no 
degrees.”’ 

It was this action on the part of the 
Belfast Collegiate authorities which had 
led to such disastrous consequences; and, 
for the information of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Courtney), hemight say that thedegrada- 
tion of the degrees took place, in spite 
of the protests of the graduates of the 
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Queen’s University of that time. At 
Cork, at Belfast, at Galway, deputations 
from the then graduates waited upon 
the Commissioners, and protested against 
the disastrous intention of the heads of 
the Queen’s College, Belfast, to lower 
the degrees. The graduates stated that 
all that was then required was a suffi- 
ciently high matriculation to keep out 
nominal students. But the Belfast 
Queen’s Oollege authorities preferred 
to lower the matriculation, to make it 
nominal; they preferred to enter into a 
disastrous competition with the schools 
of the country ; they preferred to strip 
the schools of the country of the boys 
who ought, for years: longer, to be at 
school, in order to swell the nominal 
roll of the attendances at the Queen’s 
College Hall. With the practical aboli- 
tion of matriculation, it became impos- 
sible, within the three years, to turn 
raw lads into the University Colleges, 
and, therefore, the degrees had to be 
lowered and made nominal. The de- 
grees were lowered in order to corre- 
spond with the low and nominal matricu- 
lation. That was done at Belfast, and 
was done in spite of the protests of the 
graduates of the Queen’s University. 
He had always pointed out the disas- 
trous effects of that system, and he had 
warned the authorities that the day 
would come when they would be found 
out. All his efforts to bring about re- 
form were derided, and now the day of 
reform had gone by, and the Queen’s 
Colleges must be abolished root and 
branch. The noble Lord the Member 
for Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
had spoken with emphasis of the ab- 
sence of Catholics from all the classes 
except the classes of the Medical Schools. 
Of course, in the Queen’s University 
medical education was always purely 
and exclusively professional training. A 
man might go through all the classes of 
the Queen’s College Medical Schools, and 
obtain his degree of medical doctor and 
full surgeon, and yet he would not receive 
even a smattering of literal education. 
The Medical School at Galway had been 
enabled to quote a certain amount of 
semi-success by the expedient of open- 
ing its classes for six months to the 
students of the Dublin Medical School, 
who came down to Galway, attended the 
qualifying classes for six months, and, 
having done that, went up and obtained 


their medical degrees as Queen’s Uni- 
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versity students, and then they could bo 
quoted in the House of Commons by the 
Secretary to the Treasury as proof of 
the success of the Queen’s Colleges. What- 
ever the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury might say, as to the so-called 
unsectarian education given in the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, he (Mr. 
O’ Donnell) maintained it had never been 
unsectarian, and could not be unsec- 
tarian. It was absolutely impossible for 
a Professor, in taking his classes over 
all the ages of ancient and modern cul- 
ture, in dealing with all the varied sub- 
jects of importance passing before his 
mental vision—it was impossible for any 
Professor to avoid expressing some opi- 
nion or other upon the innumerable 
points on which human progress and 
human retrogression touched matters of 
dogma and matters of religious mo- 
rality ; it was impossible for a Professor 
to deal with the history of civilization 
for the last 10 centuries, without having 
occasion and necessity to estimate the 
influence of Mohammedanism upon every 
point and upon every country and every 
subject throughout the East for that 
past time. Was he to be told that a Pro- 
fessor could take his classes over the his- 
tory of the last 18 centuries, could come 
upon the innumerable subjects, from 
before the Crusades and since, before 
the great changes introduced by Luther 
and Calvin, could deal with the innu- 
merable questions, bristling with inuen- 
does and difficulties, and not inform his 
class of his views upon one or other of 
the points? Why such a Professor, if 
he were to attempt to act up to the letter 
of his obligations, must be a dummy. 
He could not express himself upon any 
subject whatsoever; and, of course, as a 
matter of fact, the best-meaning Profes- 
sor, no matter how desirous he might 
be to avoid interfering with the beliefs 
of any portion of his audience, if that 
audience were a bond fide mixed audi- 
ence, combining alarge number of boys of 
different religious persuasions, and espe- 
cially if it contained a large number of 
Catholics, must inculcate opinions which 
ought not to be the opinions inculcated 
in the minds of Catholic. students. But 
how had the Queen’s Colleges guarded 
against that? They had guarded against 
that danger, the danger of Professors 
teaching untrue sectarian matter, by 
practically excluding Catholics from all 
the Professorial Chairs or Art. Catholics 
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were admitted to the Medical and Legal 
Chairs; but, as a matter of fact, Catho- 
lics had not been admitted to the Pro- 
fessorial Chairs of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity ; they had not been admitted to such 
Chairs in Belfast in consequence of the 
expressed compact of the General As- 
sembly ; and they had not been admitted 
to any of the Chairs, except in the most 
limited cases, and most inoffensive 
Chairs in Cork or in Galway. ‘The time 
had gone by for trying to patch up the 
Queen’s Colleges. It was a perfectly 
legitimate ambition on the part of Cork 
and of Galway to be the seats or centres 
of education, and he was quite certain 
that any preference expressed by the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) for the maintenance of the 
College at Galway, was a preference for 
the maintenance and establishment of a 
University College in Galway, suitable 
for the people, and not a preference for 
that useless and expensive Institution 
which was now established there. The 
hon. Gentleman desired an education 
which could begiven tothe peopleatlarge, 
and not the hollow pretence which was 
defended by the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
retary to the Treasury in the House of 
Commons. There must be fairness in 
the treatment of education in Ireland— 
either levelling up, or levelling down, 
they did not care very much which. If 
there was to be an endowment of non- 
Catholics sects, there must be an endow- 
ment of the Catholic Denomination. On 
the other hand, they were quite ready to 
enter the open field against all comers; 
throw all education endowments fairly, 
and fully, and completely, to be fought 
for by fair competition by the boys and 
youths of all creeds, and let the best 
carry off the prizes. Throw the endow- 
ments of Trinity College; throw the 
endowments of the Queen’s Colleges ; 
throw every endowment of a public de- 
scription which existed in Ireland into 
the common field, and then see if the 
Protestants, if the non-sectarians in the 
existing Queen’s Colleges, could carry 
off the majority of the prizes. If they 
did, they were quite welcome to the 
honour and the profit; but the present 
system had long since been judged and 
condemned, and no efforts of any Go- 
vernment would ever be able to set it 
up again on its former foundation. 

Mr. MAOCARTNEY said, the hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland who repre- 
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sented Roman Oatholic constituencies 
had spoken very fairly the views of 
their constituents. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for King’s County (Sir 
Patrick O’Brien), who spoke in such 
a humble capacity, but in such dicta- 
torial tones, wandered over a great num- 
ber of subjects; but he said that one 
small room would contain all those in 
Ireland who were in favour of maintain- 
ing the present system of Queen’s Col- 
leges, and he (Mr. Macartney) supposed 
the hon. Baronet would add the sup- 
porters of the model schools. He (Mr. 
Macartney), on the contrary, believed it 
would take a very large room, indeed, 
to hold all the people, even in the 
parish in which he lived, who were in 
favour of the present system of educa- 
tion. He thought, too, that in Belfast a 
very large room would be required to 
hold those people; and also in Derry 
those in fayour of unsectarian education 
could not be confined within so small an 
area as the hon. Baronet seemed to 
imagine. At all events, fully one-third 
of the population of Ireland were in 
favour of unsectarian education. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”?] Well, very nearly that number 
—it depended upon the religion; those 
who were non-OCatholics formed very 
nearly one-third of the population. 
Reason! ”) He was addressing 

imself to the Question. This was a 
question of religion ; indeed, the question 
of education was a question of religion 
all the world over. In almost every 
country where education had advanced, 
the system adopted was unsectarian. 
The Roman Catholic Church was fight- 
ing determinedly to regain the power she 
had lost, to regain the entire control of 
education in the countries where she was 
predominant. He hoped that that con- 
trol would never be granted to her. The 
Roman Catholic Church had full power 
and full swing to select the education 
of its own people; but if it expected that 
special endowments were to be given for 
the education of Roman Catholics, as 
such, in separate Institutions in Ireland, 
he maintained that the Disestablishment 
of the Protestant Church was the very 
greatest injustice that could be con- 
ceived. At the time of that Disestab- 
lishment, they were told that sectarianism 
was to be done away with; they were 
told there was to be no difference be- 
tween one man and another in this 
country ; that the law wotld not recog- 
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nize any difference between the Protest- 
ants, the Roman Catholics, the Presby- 
terians, and the Quakers; but they 
now were told that a certain belief 
in this country was to have pri- 
vileges which no other beliefs had. 
Trinity College had been thrown open, 
in the most generous way, to the people 
of every religion ; there was nothing to 
prevent men professing any known re- 
ligion going into Trinity College and 
carrying off the first prizes. The objec- 
tion which was raised to the Queen’s 
Colleges was that the Professors were 
not bound to teach in such a way as 
to please the Roman Catholic majority. 
They were told by the hon. Baronet that 
he was educated by a Protestant clergy- 
man, but that he still remained a Roman 
Catholic. He (Mr. Macartney) was edu- 
cated in a French school, where the 
teachers were all priests, but he was 
stilla Protestant. He also attended two 
Universities in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, but he never found his religion in- 
terfered with. In those Institutions, no 
sectarianism was taught except in theo- 
logy, and there was a Chair in Theology 
for each particular religious belief; one 
Roman Catholic, one Lutheran, and 
one Oalvinistic. He believed there was 
no place in Europe which was more 
strictly Roman Catholic than Munich 
was, at which he studied. At present, 
education in Austria, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Spain, France, Belgium was 
free and unsectarian. A desperate fight 
had been carried on in Belgium, just as 
it was being carried on in Ireland, and 
just as unsuccessfully, in favour of sec- 
tarian teaching. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Is not the agita- 
tation in Belgium against atheistical 
teaching ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, it always 
did happen that when education did 
not please Roman Catholics, it was god- 
less. That was a doctrine held by hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, and so 
far as he was concerned they were quite 
entitled to hold it. He and others did 
not believe that the teaching in Belgium 
was atheistical, or that that in Ger- 
many, or in Oxford, or Cambridge, or in 
the Queen’s Colleges was atheistical ; he 
believed there were no more religious 
students sent out in any part of the world 
than those sent out from Belfast College. 
He denied that the standard of educa- 
tion at the Belfast College was very low ; 
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the students of the Belfast College had 
distinguished themselves in competition 
with students of every other educational 
establishment in the Three Kingdoms; 
they had carried off a great number of 
the most valuable prizes, and that was 
the best proof of the excellence of the 
education they received. He trusted 
that the Government would not be led 
away by the dictatorial tone of the hon. 
Baronet, or by the wheedling manner of 
the hon. Gentlemen from Ireland who 
sat below the Gangway on his (Mr. 
Macartney’s) side of the House. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had a question 
to ask with regard to the terms of Re- 
ference under which the inquiry into the 
Queen’s Colleges was now being held. 
They knew what the terms were; but 
they had not been told who were the 
persons who drew up the terms? A good 
deal must necessarily depend upon that. 
Of course, the Committee were labour- 
ing under a disadvantage, owing to the 
absence of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): The terms 
of Reference were settled by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. Trevelyan). I saw 
the draft in his own handwriting. 

Mr. HEALY said, that no more un- 
satisfactory terms of Reference could 
have been submitted to a Commission. 
Besides the unsatisfactory character of 
the terms of Reference, there had been 
placed at the head of the Commission a 
very able counsel who kept the wit- 
nesses as closely to the terms of Re- 
ference as he would keep to the issue of 
a trial before a jury. Altogether, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had managed to restrict the . 
inquiry within very narrow limits. And 
it was this Commission which the Go- 
vernment told them was to settle every- 
thing. It was to this Commission they 
were to look for some amelioration of the 
present Collegiate system of Ireland. 
He was also desirous of knowing who 
settled the personnel of the Commission, 
because he did not hesitate to say that 
from the point of view of the Irish 
people, the personne/ of the Commission, 
as a whole, was most unsatisfactory. 
It was said in Ireland that the Com- 
mission, which the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr.C ourtney) 
stated was to settle the difficulty, wasa 
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®u ion which emanated from some 
of the Queen’s College authorities who 
argued—‘‘ We were in a hobble before 
we got a Commission, and it white- 
washed us; we are now in another 
difficulty, let us get another Commis- 
sion and be whitewashed once more; 
we shall then be able to struggle on for 
another quarter of a century.” The hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
threw an ungenerous taunt at him (Mr. 
Healy) and his hon. Friends, when he 
said that few of them represented the 
University - going classes. He (Mr. 
Healy) took comfort in the assurance of 
Sydney Smith, that he never knew a 
Senior Wrangler who was not a fool. 
He did not know whether the hon. Gen- 
tleman was a Senior Wrangler; but, of 
course, if he was, he should not think of 
associating him with the statement of 
Sydney Smith; but he was surprised 
that the hon. Gentleman, who, in 1879, 
held such strong views on this question, 
should have made the speech he deli- 
vered thisevening. The hon. Gentleman 
once informed the Women Suffrage Con- 
ference that he was not a man who was 
prepared to change his opinions at a 
moment’s notice ; but, after deliberately 
stating, four or five’years'ago, that, in his 
opinion, the Queen’s College system could 
not be maintained, they now found the 
hon. Gentleman prepared to back up the 
system. The hon. Gentleman taunted 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) with having put his name 
to the back of the Bill of The O’Conor 
Don. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of Cork put his name to 
that Bill under great pressure. At that 
time, the hopes of the Irish people were 
extremely low. Mr. Butt’s Bill had 
been rejected, and the Irish people, not 
having made the advance they had since 
made, the Irish Bishops, in a spirit of 
compromise, were willing to accept, 
under pressure, the Bill of The O’Conor 
Don. Strong pressure was also brought 
to bear upon his hon. Friend (Mr. Par- 
nell) to put his name to the Bill. What 
had happened was, that they had cut off 
the head of the University system, and it 
was now wanted to keep the wriggling 
body alive with infused blood, repre- 
sented by £5,000 on the Estimates. As 
they were fast approaching the hour 
when they must fe ae and as it was 


desirable that a Division should betaken, 
he did not propose to press the matter 
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further on the present occasion. The 
Irish Members fully believed that, after 
the next General Election, in which the 
Party would be returned to the House 
70 or 80 strong, they would be able to 
eat up the Queen’s Colleges at a bite. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 100 ; 
Noes 35: Majority 65.—(Div. List, 
No. 212.) 


AFGHAN WAR (GRANT IN AID) 1884-5. 
(2.) £250,000, Afghan War (Grant in 
Aid) 1884-5. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Resolutions be reported to 
the House.” 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Courtney) in what order he pro- 
posed to take the remaining Votes? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, he 
should like to take the Votes in the 
order in which they stood on the Paper 
—the Supplementary Estimates first, 
and then the Revenue Votes. There 
was the Foreign Office Vote, which had 
yet to be disposed of. It was suggested 
at the commencement of Business that 
it would suit the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) to take the 
debate on Egyptian matters on the Re- 
port on Friday. It was, however, now 
thought that it would be more con- 
venient to take the debate on the Vote 
itself. In that case, the Vote would be 
taken to-morrow. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Supple- 
mentary Vote for the buildings of the 
Houses of Parliament had yet to betaken. 
He did not wish to enter into the ssthetic 
part of the subject ; but as he understood 
a portion of the money asked for was 
to go towards providing accommodation 
for the so-called Grand Committees, he 
would give Notice that he should move 
to reduce the amount by the sum which 
was calculated to commit Parliament to 
an extension of so gross 4. failure as 
those Committees. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
also should move to omit the part of the 
Vote which related to the construction 
of-cloisters. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked when the 
Vote would be taken ? 


At this point, Sir Srarrorp NorTHooTz 
entered the House. 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, that perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Btafford 
Northcote) could assist the Committee 
by saying whether he would take the 
debate on Egypt on the Vote itself, 
or on Friday, when the Report was 
brought up? 

Srrk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he was in the hands of the Committee. 
He would be quite ready to take the 
debate to-morrow, if it was felt that it 
would be the more convenient he should 
do so. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it would cer- 
tainly suit the House better to take the 
debate on Report. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, it would be much more convenient 
for hon. Members that the debate’should 
be taken, as arranged, to-morrow, seeing 
a Friday was a private Members’ 

ay. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it was very 
desirable that they should get through 
Supply to-morrow, especially when it 
was considered that the Government 
were pledged to stop Committee at 
pray to take the Report on the Police 

ote. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
FURTHER POSTPONEMENT OF REPORT. 
Supply [22nd July], Report. 


Consideration of postponed Reso- 
lution. 


Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
his original idea had been that the de- 
bate on Egypt had better be taken to- 
morrow; but he hoped, at that time, 
that Supply would be finished to-day. 
Having been told that that was not the 
case, and that he might bring the sub- 
ject forward on Friday, he should be 
prepared to take whichever day was 
most convenient. But if it were more 
convenient to his Friends generally that 
the debate should take place to-morrow, 
he should be doing wrong if he did not 
take advantage of the opportunity and 
raise it on that day. 

Mr. DODSON said, the Prime Minis- 
ter and other Members of the Govern- 
ment were under the impression that the 
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debate would be taken on the Report on 
Friday. He hoped that hon. Members 
on both sides would consider that it was 
for the convenience of the House gene- 
rally that Supply should be closed to- 
morrow, and that consequently the de- 
bate should be taken on the Report on 
Friday, as he had said. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: Which is 
it to be? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I object to this Report being proceeded 
with. 

Mr. R. POWER inquired whether 
there would be a Saturday Sitting ? 

Mr. COURTNEY in reply, said, that 
there would, in order to pass the Ap- 
propriation Bill through one of its 
stages. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he under- 
stood that his right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the Opposition (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) had agreed to the debate 
being taken to-morrow. Now, the Go- 
vernment wished to get Supply over, 
and allow as many Members to go away 
as possible without listening to the Egyp- 
tian Debate. He himself had come a 
long way to be present at it. 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : 
said, that, after consultation with his 
Friends, he proposed to take the debate 
to-morrow, and for this reason—Un- 
doubtedly there was an expectation 
among many of his Friends who had 
come from distant parts of the country 
that the debate would take place to- 
morrow. Therefore, as there would be 
inconvenience if it should be put off to 
Friday, he thought it would be more con- 
venient to take it to-morrow. 

Mr. DODSON said, he must repeat 
that it was the impression of the Go- 
vernment that it had been understood in 
the House that the debate was to be 
taken on Friday. He would, therefore, 
say he had heard the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman with considerable . 
surprise and regret, which, he thought, 
would be shared by a great many Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that it would 
be impossible to put that Vote first to- 
morrow. The Supplementary Votes in 
Class I. would be taken first. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I object to the Report being taken 
now. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I think it would 
be better to make it the first Order, 
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Consideration of postponed Resolution 
deferred till To-merrow. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 7th August, 1884. 





MINUTES.]—Pustic Buis—First Reading— 
Cholera, &c. Protection * (247). 

Secona Reading—Revenue, &c. (242). 

Committee — Report — Prosecution of Offences 
(283); Criminal Lunatics* (239); Super- 
annuation * (235). 

Report—Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Il- 
legal Practices, (212). 

Third Reading—Education (Scotland) Provi- 
sional Order * (218) ; Local Government (Ire- 
land) Provisional Orders (Labourers Act) 
(No. 8)* (217); Canal Boats Act (1877) 
Amendment (228); Metropolitan Asylums 
Board (Borrowing Powers) * (234) ; Military 
Pensions and Yeomanry Pay * (232); Char- 
tered Companies * (231), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Sheriff Court Houses (Scotland) 
Amendment [47 & 48 Vict. c. 42]; Building 
Societies Acts Amendment [47 & 48 Vict. c. 
41]; Naval and Greenwich Hospital Pen- 
Bions [47 & 48 Vict. c. 44]; Teachers’ Resi- 
dences (Ireland) [47 & 48 Vict. c. 45]; Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction (Repeal, &c.) [47 & 48 
Vict. c. 43]; Oyster Cultivation (Ireland) 
[47 & 48 Vict. c. 48]; Contagious Diseases 
(Anitnals) Act, 1878 (Districts) [47 & 48 Viet. 
c. 47]; Naval Enlistment [47 & 48 Viet. c. 
46 ublic Works Loans [47 & 48 Vict. c. 
49]; Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) 
[47 & 48 Vict. c. 50]; Prisons (47 & 48 Vict. 
c. 61]; Turnpike Acts Continuance [47 & 48 
Vict. c. 62}; Expiring Laws Continuance [47 
& 48 Vict. c. 53]; Yorkshire Registries [47 & 
48 Vict. c. 54]; Strensall Common [47 & 48 
Vict. c. ccix]; Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 4) [47 & 48 Vict. c. ccx]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 5) [47 
& 48 Vict. c. cexi]; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 6) [47 & 48 Vict. c. coxii]; 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
ders (Labourers Act) (No. 2) [47 & 48 Vict. 
c. cexiii]; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 7) [47 & 48 Vict. c. cexiv] ; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 8) [47 
& 48 Viet. c. cexv]; Pier and Harbour Pro- 
visional Orders (47, & 48 Vict. c. cexvil] ; 
Tramways (Ireland) Provisional Order [47 & 
48 Viet. ¢. ccxvii]; Tramways (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order (No. 2) [47 & 48 Vict. ce. 
coxviii. } 

EGYPT—COMMISSION OF THE EARL 

OF NORTHBROOK.—QUESTION. 


Eart DE LA WARR: I beg to ask 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
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Foreign Affairs a Question of which I 
have given him private Notice—namely, 
Whether now, or on an early day, the 
House can be informed of the nature of 
the powers which it is proposed to confer 
upon Lord Northbrook in Egypt; whe- 
ther those powers will be of a political 
as well as of a financial character; and 
also when the precise terms of the com- 
mission of Lord Northbrook can be laid 
before Parliament; also whether the 
noble Earl can state whether the Go- 
vernment of the Sultan has been con- 
sulted on the subject ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: In answer to 
my noble Friend, I have nothing to add 
to what I stated on the last occasion— 
namely, that the Earl of Northbrook has 
accepted the commission to go to Egypt 
in order to advise Her Majesty as to the 
counsel which should be given to the Khe- 
dive in the present state of affairs, and 
with regard to any business in connection 
therewith. With regard to the powers 
which he is to have, the Papers are being 
drafted at this moment, and as soon as 
they have been submitted to the Queen 
and have received the Sign Manual they 
will be presented to Parliament—before 
the Prorogation, but I cannot state the 
precise day. With regard to the last 
Question, I may state that Her Majesty’s 
Government have already communicated 
with the Sultan on the subject. 


MEXICO AND ENGLAND—RESUMPTION 
OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or HARROWRY: I wish 
to ask the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether he has 
any information to give the House on 
the subject of the recent negotiations 
with Mexico, and whether there is any 
prospect of diplomatic relations being 
shortly opened ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: It will probably 
be satisfactory to the noble Ear! to learn 
that a Treaty is about to be signed be- 
tween this country and Mexico, which 
will result in the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations between the two Govern- 
ments on conditions which I believe are 
perfectly honourable to both countries, 
and for the purpose of negotiating a 
Treaty of Commerce. 

THe Eart or HARROWBY asked 
whether the noble Earl would lay the 
Papers relating to the subject upon the 
Table before the Holidays ? 


England. 
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Eart GRANVILLE: [I should wish 
to do so, but I am afraid that they can- 
not be presented before the Prorogation. 


REVENUE, &c. BILL.—(No. 242.) 
(The Lord Sudeley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp SUDELEY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, stated 
that the object of the Bill was to carry 
out certain amendments in the law re- 
lating to the Customs, Inland Revenue, 
and Audit of Public Accounts. Under 
Clause 2, ships which had partially dis- 
charged cargo at one British port might 
fill up cargo for another. This amend- 
ment was introduced in order to carry 
out the strongly expressed wishes of 
Chambers of Shipping. By Clause 4, 
facilities were given for the importation 
of Eastern plate which was below Hall- 
marking standard, but being of the 
nature of ‘‘fancy goods.” Clause 6 
enabled the simplification of parish 
boundaries to be carried on, so that 
the Imperial taxation areas follow the 
changes of local boundaries. Clause 12 
would enable Railway Companies to 
take out licences to sell tobacco in rail- 
way carriages. It appeared that several 
Railway Companies had taken up this 
matter, and there was a Company formed, 
or contemplated, with a patent for a 
machine to be fixed in smoking car- 
riages, which gave a cigarette if 1d. 
were droppedin. The remaining clauses 
were questions of account, and more or 
less formal. 


Hoved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Sudeley.) 
Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 


ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrov. 


CANAL BOATS ACT (1877) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 228.) 
(The Lord Carrington.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*.” 
—(The Lord Carrington.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly, with the Amendments. 


Canal Boats Act (1877) {Avavsr 7, 1884} 
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Moved, ‘That the Bill do pass.”— 
(The Lord Carrington.) 


Taz Eart or WEMYSS moved to 
amend the 9th clause by substituting 
the word ‘‘six”’ for ‘nine,’ so as to 
limit the hours during which the canal 
boats were to be opened to visits from 
the Inspector from 6 in the morning 
until 6 in the evening. He objected to 
the Bill as being superfluous legislation 
altogether. It gave very large powers 
to Inspectors to visit boats on any canal. 
It had always been understood that an 
Englishman’s house was his castle, and 
that, he presumed, applied as much to a 
boat he lived in as to his cottage; but 
that would not be any longer the case if, 
without any reason being assigned, the 
Inspectors were to be able to visit his 
cabin at any hour in the day between 6 
in the morning and 9 in the evening. 
He thought that if the latter hour were 
changed to 6 o’elock there would be 
less friction, and the law would be better 
obeyed. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 9, page 
3, line 10, to leave out (‘‘ nine”) and in- 
sert (“' six.””)—( Zhe ELarl of Wemyss.) 


Lorp ELLENBOROUGH said, that 
even 6 o’clock in the evening was two 
hours after sunset in the winter months. 
That was a very late time for the 
dwellers in these boats to be subject to 
the visits of an Inspector. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he hoped, 
if the noble Earl was going to divide the 
House, he would provide himself with a 
Teller, for on a late occasion he caused 
some unnecessary exercise to the House, 
+ a any result, by having failed to 

0 so. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS explained 
that on the occasion referred to he had 
gone out of the House for a moment 
when the Division was called, and was 
thus precluded from the opportunity of 
naming a Teller. 

Toe Eart or HARROWBY said, 
this was a subject in which he took a 
deep interest. He must confess that it 
did seem a little stringent to interfere 
with the domiciles of these people in the 
dark hours. It was, however, not pos- 
sible to exaggerate the importance of 
legislation as regarded the canal popu- 
lation; but he should like to know the 
reason for extending the hours of in- 
spection until 9 o’clock at rT er ? Ifthe 
Government were convinced that 90’clock 
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was necessary, he would be inclined to 
support them. 

Lorp CARRINGTON said, that canal 
boats were not usually tied up before 6 
o’clock in the evening. The great ques- 
tion of the day was that of the over- 
crowding of the dwellings of the poor, 
and he did not see why people should be 
allowed to overcrowd boats any more 
than houses. There was no intention on 
the part of the Government of worrying 
those who lived in boats. The object 
was to prevent a great evil. 

Eart FORTESOUE thought that 15 
hours out of 24 was too long a period to 
subject the people in these boats to the 
visits of an Inspector. In legislation of 
this kind it was most desirable to carry 
with them the general opinion of the 
classes affected. In this Bill the powers 
of the Inspectors were, he thought, ex- 
cessive. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
thought that it would be very hard upon 
these hardworking people to be liable 
to be awoke from their sleep by an In- 
spector who might wish to go over the 
boat. He suggested that the Govern- 
ment might accept 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing as a compromise. 


On Question, ‘‘ That‘ nine’ stand part 
of the Bill?” 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
34; Not-Contents 11: Majority 23. 


Amendment disagreed to. 


Question, ‘‘ That the Bill do pass?” 
again proposed. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS pointed out 
that on land there was no power of in- 
speeting houses, except common lodging 
houses, unless they were nuisances. He 
ventured to say that this philanthropic 
tyranny would defeat its own object. A 
similar overstrictness in the provisions 
of the Bill passed last year with regard 
to fishing boats had made it in many 
parts a dead letter, and had merely an- 
noyed the fishing population. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he could not agree that the Bill was 
exceedingly stringent, and entirely dis- 
puted the facts brought forward by his 
noble Friend. He thought the noble 
Lord was hardly justified in his extra- 
ordinary opposition to the Bill, which 
was made without any Notice. He be- 
lieved the measure would have the best 
effect. 


The Eari of Harrowby 
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Question put, and agreed to; Bill 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (CORRUPT 
AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) BILL. 
(The Earl of Northbrook.) 

(No. 212.) REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
believed that the Government might 
perfectly well have accepted his Amend- 
ment, including Ireland in the Bill, had 
they been so disposed. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order); and Bill to be read 3* Zo- 
morrow. 


PROSECUTION OF OFFENCES BILL. 
(The Earl of Dathousie.) 
(No. 233.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into a Committee on the said 
Bill.” —( Zhe Eari of Dathousie.) 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, that 
the effect of the Bill would be to cen- 
tralize in the Home Office powers for- 
merly held by the local authorities, and 
that interference would be very much 
resented by them. The 3rd clause of 
the Bill read as follows :— 

“Tho chief officer of every police district in 
England shall, from time to time, give to the 
Director of Public Prosecutions information 
with respect to indictable offences alleged to 
have been committed within the district of 
such chief officer, and to the dealing with those 
offences, and the said information shall contain 
such particulars and be in such form as may be 
for the time being required by regulations under 
the principal Act.” 


In this way those who had centrol of 
the police were absolutely passed by, 
the magistrates were set aside, and the 
whole power put into the hands of the 
Home Office. To show how strong was 
the feeling on this subject, he would 
read from a letter from the Town Clerk 
of Nottingham, a passage in which the 
opinions of that gentleman were strongly 
expressed on the subject. After re- 
ferring to the Bill generally, he pro- 
ceeded— 

‘* You will see that the 3rd clause of the 
Bill provides that the Publie Prosecutor (a 
Government official) can issue orders to the 
chief of police all over England with regard 


to certain prosecutions, and to that extent can 
supersede the authority of the Watch Commit- 
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tees of the Town Councils. He can also employ 
an agent for this purpose, who will then have 
power to intervene between the Watch Com- 
mittee and their servants. My Committee con- 
sider this the thin end of the wedge, for it is 
the first time that anyone has had power to 
intervene between them and the police. My 
Watch Committee have resolved to take the peril 
of directing the police to refuse to obey any 
orders excepting those they receive from the 
Committee. I trust it is not too late to arouse 
public attention to this important Bill, which 
strikes a more direct blow at local control over 
the police than the Superannuation Bill.” 

He trusted that the Committee would 
not consent to the insertion of this 
clause. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Wemyss) 
had read a letter from a gentleman oc- 
cupying the position of Town Clerk in 
the important town of Nottingham, an- 
nouncing that the Watch Committee 
would refuse to obey a law if it was 
passed. That wasavery serious matter. 
He should be sorry to impute such an 
intention to the Watch Committee of 
Nottingham, and he trusted the state- 
ment was an inaccurate one. 

Lorp BRAMWELL said, it appeared 
to him that the clause was a reasonable 
one. He did not understand that it was 
in any way intended to interfere with 
Watch Committees; but it was neces- 
sary for the Public Prosecutor that he 
should have these Returns, in order that 
he might know what cases he would deal 
with himself and what would be left to 
the police or to private persons. He 
would suggest, however, for convenience 
sake, that the Returns should be con- 
fined to offences not triable at Petty or 
General Sessions. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD pointed 
out that the Return, as it stood, would 
include cases that might have been 
locally disposed of before they came to 
the notice of the Public Prosecutor at all. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE promised 
to consider the matter between that 
stage and the third reading. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH said, there 
was some prejudice in reference to this 
Bill, and he thought it was not unfairly 
founded. It was alleged, and he be- 
lieved truthfully, that it had been passed 
between the hours of 3 and 5 in the 
morning, when the House of Commons 
was by no means full, and when both 
political Parties were not adequately 
represented. 


Motion agreed to, 
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House in Committee accordingly ; Bill 
reported without Amendment; and tobe 
read 8* 7o-morrow. 


THE IRISH LAND ACT—PURCHASERS’ 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or LONGFORD, in rising 
to ask the Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, Whether, in consideration of depre- 
ciated landed property in Ireland, the 
Government was prepared to autho- 
rize—(1) repayment of instalments of 
land improvement loans at a reduced 
rate; (2) a rebate of a proportion of the 
purchase money paid by purchasers of 
glebe and other Church estates under 
the provisions of the Irish Church Act, 
1869, said, he was very reluctant to 
mention once again the grievances of 
Irish landlords. He considered they 
had not been dealt with justly, or ac- 
cording to the intentions of the pro- 
moters of the Irish Land Act passed a 
few years ago. Shortly after that Act 
had been passed into law it was said— 
he did not know whether in compliment 
to the Act or to its promoters—that 
there were three men who really under- 
stood it—Mr. Gladstone, the late Mr. 
Law, who was the Attorney General for 
Ireland at the time the measure was 
passed through the House of Commons, 
and Mr. Healy, the Member for Mona- 
ghan. The especial knowledge of the 
Act was supposed to be limited to those 
three persons. He was not altogether 
sure, however, that Mr. Gladstone under- 
stood it, because the right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated that its working would 
have a different result from that which 
‘ had really turned out to be the case. It 
was stated at the time of the passing of 
the measure that it would not affect the 
condition of average estates in Ireland, 
and that it would not reduce the value 
of rent. He regretted to say, however, 
that the expectations then expressed had 
not been realized. The hon. Member 
for Monaghan understood things in his 
own way, and as to the special clause 
that bore his name, it was to observed 
that landlords understood it in one sense, 
the tenants in another, and the Courts 
in a third. To speak shortly of the 
effect of the charges which at present fell 
on the proprietors affected, of whom he 
(the Earl of Longford) was one, they had 
borrowed money from the Government 
| for land improvement under normal con- 
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ditions, and were required to repay it 
under the same conditions, although the 
value of the improvements did not now 
go to the proprietors, but to others. He 
knew one proprietor, to whom some in- 
dulgence had been granted, who had 
been suddenly called upon to pay five 
half-years’ instalments of his drainage 
charge in one year, which he was unable 
to do. He (the Earl of Longford) 
wished to ask whether some arrange- 
ment could not be made by which some 
indulgence might be extended to that 
class of proprietors, so that loans might 
be recovered by slower degrees in more 
moderate instalments? The second case 
to which he would refer affected the 
class of owners who had purchased the 
glebe lands under the Irish Church Act. 
A gentleman purchased an estate valued 
at £220 a-year. The Church Commis- 
sioners were, after a time, merged in the 
Land Commission, and their staff went 
with them. When this estate was 
brought into Court by the tenants, the 
very same valuator who had acted on 
the purchase was employed, and under 
his recommendation the estate was re- 
valued at only £181. The rents had 
been fixed for more than 50 years, and 
the owner had considered himself quite 
secure. He did not make any exagge- 
rated claim as to the rights of pro- 
perty, nor did he maintain that land 
should in no case be interfered with; 
but when an artificial Act of Parliament 
was brought to bear upon one particular 
commodity, such as land in Ireland, and 
when the condition in which the parties 
were placed by a Government guarantee 
was subsequently altered by another Go- 
vernment arrangement, he thought the 
persons so affected had a right to appeal 
to those responsible for the arrange- 
ment to consider in some way their con- 
dition, and ask whether the Treasury 
might not be disposed to do something in 
their favour. He, therefore, would like to 
know whether the Treasury would apply 
any of the balance of the Irish Church 
Surplus in returning some of the pur- 
chase-money of an estate which, upon a 
valuation of their own, appeared to 
have been bought at a rate very much 
beyond the value to which it had now 
been reduced ? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
sIDENT of the Covunctt) said, this ques- 
tion had already been several times be- 
fore Parliament, and deputations had 


Lhe Eari of Longford 
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urged the same views upon the Govern- 
ment. The points raised had been care- 
fully considered by the Treasury and the 
Irish Government, and careful and de- 
finite answers had been given. He was 
unable to depart from the replies which 
had been so given. The Treasury had 
more than once pointed out that the im- 
provement loans had actually been ex- 
pended on the improvements of the lands 
concerned, aud that improvement was a 
fact which was not affected by any legis- 
lation. It might be said, with truth, 
that landlords who had raised money in 
better times were not so well able to pay 
the instalments in consequence of the bad 
times that had come since; but it was 
evident that the interest on these loans 
must be paid by somebody. Landlords 
in Ireland and elsewhere had found it 
necessary to reduce their rents irre- 
spective of any legislation that had taken 
place; and the fact that they were liable 
for these repayments had been brought 
before the Land Courts, and the im- 
provements effected had no doubt been 
taken into account in fixing rents. With 
regard to the purchasers under the Irish 
Church Act, he had been rather curious 
to learn which class of them his noble 
Friend represented, for both classes— 
namely, ths purchasing occupiers and 
the purchasing landlords, had brought 
their case very fully before the Go- 
vernment, and especially before the 
Lord Lieutenant, who received a large 
deputation on the subject a few 
months ago. He did not question for 
a moment that some of these purchasers 
had had to suffer considerably, and 
sometimes severely. Indeed, he hap- 
— to be one of them himself. He 

ought a Church farm, subject to a high 
rent, at which the price was ealcu- 
lated, and he found it was impossible to 
obtain that rent. This was not due, 
however, to any action of the Land 
Court, but to his tenant becoming bank- 
rupt. For his own part, he did not see 
how it would be possible to separate the 
case of these particular purchasers from 
that of other recent purchasers of land 
in Ireland. 

Lorp DENMAN said, the noble Lord 
has not answered the last part of the 
Question of the noble Earl as to the pay- 
ment of instalments by those who had 
purchased Church lands on credit. He 
had always thought it would be more 
hard to pay interest of money, leading 
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possibly to a forfeiture, than to pay 
rents, and a renewal of struggle for 
possession might be the consequence. 

Eart FORTESOUE said, he must, not 
for the first time, protest against the 
noble Lord’s favourite doctrine that the 
reduction of rent in England and in Ire- 
land had arisen from the same cause. In 
Ireland it had been caused by legisla- 
tion, and in England by bad seasons. In 
some of the bad years in England the 
crops had been good in Ireland. There 
had been confiscation in the one case, 
and none in-the other. There was no 
analogy between the two cases, 


THE FRANCHISE AND REDISTRIBU- 
TION. 


NOTICE OF QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuair- 
MAN of CommitTEzs): I beg to give 
Notice that on Monday I will ask Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether, as they 
have admitted that redistribution ought 
to accompany an extension of the fran- 
chise, they will be prepared to inform 
the House, before the Session closes, 
how far they have perfected any scheme 
for redistribution, and whether the ne- 
cessary provisions on that subject will 
be submitted to Parliament at the com- 
mencement of the Atiturin Session, or 
when ? 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 7th August, 1884. 


MINUTES. |—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Civit Service Estimares—Reyenve De- 
PARTMENTS—C ass I.—Pvstic ORKS AND 
Buritpinegs—Cuiass II.—Satarres anp Ex- 
PENsES OF Crvit Departments—C ass III.—. 
Law anv Justice — Crass VII.—Miscet- 
LANEOUS. 

Resolutions [August 2, 6, 6] reported. 

Ways anp Megans—considered in Committee— 
£37,827,299, Consolidated Fund. 

Private Birt (by Order) — Considered as 
amended— Bristol Corporation (Docks Pur- 
chase). 

Pustic Brirus—Committee — Report — Corrupt 
Practices (Suspension of Elections) [314]. 

Committee — Report — Considered as amended — 

Third Reading — Disused Burial Grounds 

[46], and passed. 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


BRISTOL CORPORATION (DOCKS PUR- 
CHASE) BILL [Lords] [by Order]. 


CONSIDERATION. 
Order for Consideration read. 


Mr. WARTON said, that before the 
Bill was considered, he wished to say 
that he had felt it a public duty to call 
attention to this Bill on the second read- 
ing. The opposition which he had then 
offered had been still further confirmed 
since. In support of the statement he 
had made on the second reading he had 
now received a furtber Petition, signed 
by 1,090 of the ratepayers of Bristol, 
which he held in hishand. This was in 
addition to a Petition with 5,600 signa- 
tures, lodged in the Private Bill Office, 
and another Petition, bearing 1,500 sig- 
natures of ratepayers and owners of 
property, which he had presented on the 
second reading. Oonsequently, more 
than 8,000 of the ratepayers of Bristol 
had adopted this method of expressing 
their opposition to the Bill, having been 
deprived of the opportunity of being 
heard at the general meeting, and of 
stating their grievances, owing to the 
violence of a number of persons, who, he 
presumed at the instigation of the Dock 
Company and of others who were in- 
terested in the Bill, interrupted the pro- 
ceedings and overawed the meeting. The 
result had been that the opponents had 
had no opportunity of stating their case, 
and they felt that they had been very 
unfairly and unjustly treated by the 
Corporation in the matter. He had no 
wish to occupy the time of the House 
further. The docks which were to be 
taken over by the town were incomplete, 
and would not afford accommodation for 
vessels of more than 3,000 tons; and 
hitherto they had never been made to 
pay. He believed the proposal to pur- 
chase these docks to be a gigantic job. 
It was altogether wrong that a Corpora- 
tion should be allowed to trade in this 
manner, and this particular trading con- 
cern had never yet been prosperous, nor 
would it prosper in the future. The en- 


largement of the docks would necessitate 
going down into the solid rock, and 
would, consequently, entail an enormous 
expense; and for all these reasons—al- 
though, perhaps, it might be a profitable 
transaction to those who sold the under- 
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taking to the Corporation, it would re- 
main a standing charge upon the rate- 
payersof Bristol. Perhaps his predictions, 
like those of Cassandra, would be disre- 
garded ; but for all that they would be 
fulfilled. Out of respect and considera- 
tion for the House, and for the Commit- 
tee who had been deluded by the arts 
and wiles of the promoters into passing 
the Bill, he would not divide the House; 
but he had pleasure in recording his 
strong protest against the measure, and 
the expression of his conviction that the 
time would come when the ratepayers of 
Bristol would understand the matter a 
ee deal better than they appeared to 
0 now. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 
Clause added. 
Amendments made. 


Ordered, That Standing Order 243 be 
suspended, and that the Bill be read 
the third time To-morrow.—{ Sir Charles 
Forster.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he rose to pre- 
sent the Petition presented against the 
Bill by the 1,090 ratepayers of Bristol to 
whom he had referred in his remarks. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. and learned Member, that if the 
Petition relates to a Private Bill, he will 
not be in Order in presenting it to the 
House. Petitions against Private Bills 
are lodged in the Private Bill Office. 


PARLIAMENT—SELECT COMMITTEES. 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Str CHARLES FORSTER, in mov- 
ing for a Return of the number of Select 
Committees appointed in the Session of 
1884, including the Standing Committees 
and the Court of Referees, &c., said, 
the addition was required in order to 
include in the record of Sessional work 
the names of those hon. Members who 
served on Standing Committees and on 
the Court of Referees up to the present 
Session. The Return was limited to 
Select Committees; but the practice of 
the House naturally changed with 
changing circumstances, and it was only 
fair that the names of those hon. 
Members who undertook such useful and 
laborious functions, should also appear 
in the Return. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘ That a Return be laid before the House ‘ of 
the Number of Select Committees appointed in 
the Session of 1884, including the Standing 


Mr. Warton 
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Committees and the Court of Referees ; the sub- 
| jects of inquiry; the names of the Members 
appointed to serve on each, and of the Chairman 
of each; the number of days each Committee 
met, and the number of days each Member 
attended ; the total expense of the attendance of 
Witnesses at each Select Committee, and the 
name of the Member who moved for such Com- 
mittee ; also, the total number of Members who 
served on Select Committees (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 0.113, of Session 
1883).’ ’— (Sir Charles Forster. ) 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
remarked that, under the present mode 
of appointing Members to serve at the 
same time on two or more Committees, 
the duties, if well and effectually per- 
formed, fell very heavily upon certain 
Members of the House. He knew, from 
his own experience, that it was utterly 
impossible, in such circumstances, to dis- 
charge the duties satisfactorily, and no 
Member ought to be appointed upon 
more than one Committee sitting at a 
time. The Return should, therefore, 
distinguish those cases in which Mem- 
bers had double or treble, or even more, 
duties to perform. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was obliged 
to the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Walsall (Sir Charles Forster) for the 
handsome manner in which he had met 
his objection to this Return yesterday. 
The point of his objection—and he 
still thought it was an important one— 
was that it was wrong for any Member 
of the Government, or for any person in 
an official position, to put down a con- 
tinuation of a Parliamentary Paper, and 
then at the last moment propose an addi- 
tion to it, however good the addition 
might be. It was the practice to assume 
that a Paper which purported to be a 
continuation of a Parliamentary Sessional 
Paper, was in exact conformity with the 
Papers of previous years, and he could 
not help feeling that there was some 
little irregularity in making an altera- 
tion at the last moment. He had no wish 
to put the House or the hon. Baronet 
to any inconvenience, and, therefore, he 
would not oppose the Motion now. 


(Ireland). 


Motion agreed to. 
Return ordered. 


QUESTIONS. 

—#6. 

POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELY DISPEN,. 
SARY, DERRYGONELLY — USE OF 
BUILDING FOR PARTY PURPOSES. 
Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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If he has observed, from Zhe Fermanagh 
Reporter of 17th July, that, notwith- 
standing what has taken place with re- 
gard to the Ely Dispensary, the usual 
Orange displays were made on the 12th 
instant; and, if he can now say what 
will be done by the Local Government 
Board ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. 
TREVELYAN): I believe it is a fact that 
on the 12th of July an Orange flag was 
hung out of the window of the room 
used by the Orange Lodge. The power 
of the Guardians to interfere depends 
upon the fact whether or not they rent 
the whole house for dispensary pur- 
poses. The original agreement is not 
now forthcoming; and it appears that 
the Orange Lodge, so far back as 30 
years ago, and long before any part of 
the house was occupied by the dispen- 
sary, made use of a room init. When 
the Committee appointed by the Guar- 
dians to inquire into the matter meet on 
the 18th instant, some further light may 
be thrown on the matter ; and when the 
Report has been received, the Board will 
advise the Guardians on the subject. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—SEWAGE OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 

Mr. ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR 
asked the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, Whether a proposal 
has been made to that body for dealing 
with the sewage of London at Crossness, 
and for finding a suitable monetary gua- 
rantee that it shall be done effectually ; 
and, if so, what are the intentions of the 
Board on the subject ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: I 
beg to inform the hon. Member that the 
Metropolitan Board has had under con- 
sideration from time to time proposals 
and schemes for dealing with the sewage 
of the Metropolis at the outfalls, but 
none, in its judgment, of a thoroughly 
practical and satisfactory character, and 
that the particular Company presumably 
alluded to by the hon. Member some 
years ago made experiments at Cross- 
ness, the result of which did not en- 
courage the Board to look for a solution 
of the difficulty in that direction. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE DUBLIN | 


AND CORK MAIL SERVICE. 
Mr. MARUM asked the Postmaster 
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Ballyragget and Oastlecomer, Lisdowne 
and Freshford, in the county of Kil- 
kenny, besides those of iisedees 
Durrow, Ballinakill, and Atlaugh, in 
the Queen’s County, on whose behalf a 
resolution adopted at a large and influ- 
ential public meeting has recently been 
forwarded to him, will be absolutely un- 
provided for and wholly deprived of any 
benefit under the proposed new Mail 
Service from Dublin to Cork, unless the 
Mail Train stops at Maryboro’ as prayed 
for; and, whether he will undertake 
that no final decision be arrived at until 
there shall be afforded an opportunity 
of a further expression of the public 
opinion of the South East of Ireland 
upon this subject of vital interest ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: The Question of 
the hon. Member indicates the difficul- 
ties which are always associated with 
any scheme to accelerate a mail service. 
Such an acceleration as that which is 
contemplated to Cork can only be se- 
cured by running the trains at a higher 
speed and by requiring them to stop at 
fewer places. If the new trains stopped 
at all the places where the existing train 
does, a considerable part of the accelera- 
tion would be lost. I regret the places 
referred to should not derive any advan- 
tage from the new service. I am very 
anxious that there should be no delay 
in bringing the new service into opera- 
tion ; but I shall be prepared to consider 
any representations which may be for- 
warded to me by the hon. Member or 
others who are interested in the districts 
to which he refers. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — MR. 
ALEXANDER MORPHY, CROWN 
SOLICITOR. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Alexander Morphy, Crown 
Solicitor, is an uncertificated bankrupt ; 
and, if so, why he has been retained in 
the Service ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. 
Trevetyan): Mr. Morphy was never a 
bankrupt, much less an uncertificated 
one. He became embarrassed in 1872, 
whereupon he voluntarily allocated four- 
fifths of his salary to pay in full his 
unsecured creditors. On one single cre- 
ditor declining to abide by this offer, 
Mr. Morphy sought the protection of 
the Court as an arranging debtor to give 
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effect to his proposal. His arrangement 
was then carried unanimously, and Mr. 
Morphy has paid in full all his creditors. 
As he paid 20s. in tho pound, there was 
no object in taking out the certificate. 
At the time of the arrangement the Go- 
vernment of the day fully inquired into 
the matter, and decided that no case 
had arisen for taking any action against 
Mr. Morphy, who appears since to have 
honestly discharged all his debts. 

Mr. HEALY: Was he ever sus- 
pended ? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): No. 

Mr. HEALY: I beg to give Notice 
that I will ask further Questions on this 
subject, as I cannot appreciate the nice 
distinction of the hon. and learned Gen- 
man. 


IRELAND—QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GAL- 
WAY—PROFESSOR GEISSLER. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has had any further com- 
munication in reference to the alleged 
degree and academic status of Mr. 
Geissler, Professor, Queen’s College, 
Galway; and, whether he can promise 
an investigation ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. 
TREVELYAN): My right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary has received within the 
last two days a communication with re- 
gard to Professor Geissler’s degree and 
academic status. When asking about 
the appointment in 1868, the Govern- 
ment acted upon the testimonials and 
opinions of men of great eminence now 
dead. Having regard, however, to the 
position of the matter and the responsi- 
bility he assumes, an investigation will 
be made. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND) —RE- 
SEALING OF IRISH PROBATES OR 
LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION. 


Mr. GRAY asked Mr. Solicitor Gene- 
ral, Whether he is aware that numerous 
English public companies refuse to trans- 
fer shares on Irish probate or grants of 
administration without having the same 
resealed in England at considerable un- 
necessary expense; and, whether such 
demand is legal ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Hersonetr) said, that English 


The Solicitor General for Ireland 
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Public eeaprates were acting quite 
legally in refusing to transfer shares on 
Irish probate or grants of administration 
without having the same resealed in 
England. The Companies were not 
bound to wait until the probate had 
been granted ; but they could do so as 
an extra precaution. The law upon the 
subject applied to Ireland as well as to 
England. 

Mr. GRAY: It only makes the matter 
worse if it obtains in the two countries. 
Is there no way of obviating it ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Hersonett): It can only be 
done by a change in the law. 

Mr. GRAY: Is it not a fact that In- 
surance Companies will accept Irish pro- 
bate of the proof of debt, and will refuse 
it to enable a transfer of shares ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett): That may be so. 
They are not required to do it, and if 
they like they can dispense with it. 


INLAND REVENUE—PATENT MEDI- 
CINE STAMPS. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If his 
attention has been called to the Letter 
signed ‘‘Non-Practitioner,” in The Times, 
and to the articles in The Lancet, Medical 
Times, and other medical journals, in 
reference to the Medicine Stamp Act; if 
he has any information to confirm the 
statements in these various -publications 
that the Act, instead of discouraging, 
stimulates largely the sale of quack 
medicines, mainly through the stamp 
being interpreted as a Government gua- 
rantee of the safety and purity of the 
medicine, the vendors of many quack 
medicines implying in their advertise- 
ments that the stamp affords a Govern- 
ment guarantee; whether he is aware 
that the large number of denths that 
occur annually are attributed to the 
taking of poisons in the shape of secret 
medicines ; if he is aware that the Act 
which was passed for the purpose of 
protecting the medical profession against 
quack medicines has been condemned 
by all the authoritative organs of medi- 
cal opinion in the three Kingdoms ; 
whether the Revenue Department intend 
to enforce the rigid interpretation put on 
the Patent Medicines Act, and set forth 
in the circular of Mr. W. H. Cousins of 
May 17th; whether this has been found 
very seriously to prejudice British ex- 
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porters of medicine, in competition with 
continental manufacturers of medicines ; 
whether, already, owing to this action 
on the part of the Department, a large 
quantity of the trade to the Colonies 
has fallen into the hands of Germany, 
France, and America; and, whether he 
will favourably consider the question of 
repealing the Tax ? 

Tae CHANCELLORor raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cnmpers) : No, Sir; Ihave 
not read the newspaper statements to 
which the hon. Member refers, and I 
can, therefore, express no opinion about 
them. As to the point whether the 
stamp on patent medicines should ex- 
press that they are not guaranteed by 
Government, I am disposed to think that 
the French practice of putting on the 
stamp a disclaimer of such a guarantee 
might, perhaps, be followed with advan- 
tage. I have no information as to the 
hon. Member’s third and fourth Ques- 
tions; but I am aware that there has 
been during the last few months a good 
deal of controversy on thissubject among 
professional people. The Circular of 
May 17 does not refer to British medi- 
eines at all, but to foreign medicines 
first imported and then exported in bulk 
by agents of foreign firms, and it can 
only affect the consumer abroad. I know 
nothing of the consumption of patent 
medicines in the Colonies. As to the 
last Question, I can hold out no hope 
of repealing this tax, which brings in 
£160,000 a-year; but I have asked the 
Board of Inland Revenue for Reports 
on the subject, which I shall study with 
care. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—STATUS 
OF COPYING CLERKS IN THE 
LAW_COURTS. 

Mr. GRAY asked Mr. Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland, Whether there is a con- 
siderable difference in emoluments, vaca- 
tion, sick leave, and retiring allowance 
of the copying clerks attached to the 
different courts in Ireland; whether a 
report upon the subject has been made 
by Mr. Holmes, Treasury Remembrancer, 
ponenns changes which would be de- 
trimental to some of these clerks; whe- 
ther some of the judges have refused 
their assent to the proposed changes ; 
and, whether steps will be taken to give 
all the copying clerks the advantages 
now enjoyed by some in the matters 
stated ? 
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(Ireland) Act, 1881. 


Mr, COURTNEY, in reply, said, the 
only foundation for the rumours upon 
which the Question appeared to be based 
was a recent Order of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland and other statutory 
authorities as to the pay of copyin 
clerks. Clerks who should be appoin 
after the date of the Order were put 
upon equality as to their duties and 
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pay. 

Mr. GRAY asked whether a Report 

oper this subject had been made by 
fr. Holmes, the Treasury Remem- 
brancer, in reference to which some of 
the Judges had agreed, and some had 
not ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he must de- 
cline to give any information on this 
point. The Report was strictly confi- 
dential. No Order had been made affect- 
ing the position or pay of copying clerks 
appointed previous to the date of that 
Order. 


Mr. GRAY gave Notice to repeat the 
Question. . 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — 


LOANS TO TENANTS—APPOINTMENT 
OF INSPECTORS. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether it is a fact that 
thirty-six temporary inspectors, for 
carrying out the provisions of the Land 
Act with reference to loans to tenants, 
have recently been appointed by the 
Board of Works; whether these gentle- 
men were appointed without public 
notification of the vacancies and without 
competition ; whether they are nearly all 
Protestants and many of them Free- 
masons; whether some of them are 
relatives of the officials of the Board; 
whether some of them have no recognised 
professional qualification ; whether it is 
a fact that men holding the diploma of 
Civil Engineer applied for and were 
unable to obtain such ees 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House a list of those who applied 
for these appointments, showing in each 
case their professional qualification, and 
a list of those who obtained the ap- 

ointments, showing their qualification 
in each case, and stating, as in the case 
of the Return of Irish Magistrates, the 
number of Protestants and Catholics 
respectively ; whether, as the Govern- 
ment have no objection to granting such 


| a Return, save on the ground of expense, 
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he will, if he still objects to giving the 
information in print, place it in manu- 
script upon the Table, so as to afford 
Members the information asked for, 
while obviating the objection on the 
ground of expense of printing; and, 
whether he can state what the expense 
of such a Return would be in print, 
seeing that it would probably not occupy 
more than one page, and that the in- 
formation exists in the office? 

Mr. COURTNEY: There are 36 In- 
spectors for carrying out the provisions 
of the Irish Land Act, with reference to 
loans to tenants, who have been ap- 
pointed at various rates during the last 
two and a-half years. The fact of these 
appointments being open was generally 
known, as appears from the large num- 
ber of applicants for them. Vacancies 
have been filled by the fuli Board of 
Works, by careful selection from the 
lists of candidates, with their testi- 
monials and certificates. There are now 
nearly 170 names on the list of candi- 
dates. It is hardly possible to judge of 
an engineer’s qualifications on paper; 
but I have carefully examined a state- 
ment, furnished me by the Board of 
Works, from which it appears that more 
than half the number have regular de- 
grees in Engineering, and the rest have 
ample practical experience. Some few 
of them seem to be connected with some 
of the numerous officers of the Board. 
The Board of Works have no knowledge 
as to the religion or politics of the men 
chosen, still less whether any are Free- 
masons, and will not inquire into matters 
so entirely irrelevant to the duties of a 
civil engineer. I think this is scarcely 
a subject for a Return; but I have a 
nominal list of the persons appointed, 
and of their qualifications, which the 
hon. Member may examine freely if he 
wishes to do so. 

Mr. GRAY asked whether the list 
would show the qualifications of the re- 
jected and accepted candidates? The 

on. Gentleman had not answered the 
portion of the Question which asked 
whether some candidates who had no 
professional qualifications were accepted, 
while others who had professional di- 
plomas either from Trinity College or 
the Engineering School of the Queen’s 
or Royal Universities were rejected. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the list 
to which he had referred was only of 
accepted candidates. It would be im- 
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possible to publish the names of the 
gentlemen who had not been selected. 

Mr. GRAY asked if the hon. Gentle- 
man would have any objection to pub- 
lish in a Memorandum the number of 
candidates holding diplomas who had 
been rejected ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he would in- 
quire into that. 


INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT— 
CHARGE AGAINST MR. D. BEST. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, If it is a fact 
that Mr. Daniel Best, a first class super- 
visor in the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, was, when in charge of an Trish 
district some years ago, proved to the 
satisfaction of the Board of Inland 
Revenue to have endeavoured to obtain 
payment of an expenditure not incurred 
in the public service; whether, since 
then, various descriptions of misconduct 
have been proved against him; if, within 
the past two years, Mr. Best has been 
proved, at an inquiry held by Mr. In- 
spector Grant at Sheffield, to have ob- 
tained under false pretences from the 
public Treasury numerous sums of 
money as rewards arising out of the 
detection and prosecution of persons at 
Sheffield for keeping unlicensed dogs; 
whether he was allowed to escape prose- 
cution and retain his position as Inland 
Revenue officer upon refunding the 
money so obtained ; if some officials are 
dismissed the public service for miscon- 
duct much less grave; and, if he will 
state the reasons for the leniency ex- 
tended to Mr. Best ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Mr. Best’s errors 
were not so grave as the terms of the 
Question would suggest; he has been 
twice severely reprimanded and re- 
moved; and the Board of Inland 
Revenue say that they would not have 
treated any other officer more severely 
under the circumstances. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS, EDENDERRY UNION. 
CotoneL KING-HARMAN asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland, Whether the Local Govern- 

ment Board, by letter, directed the 
returning officer of the Edenderry Union 
to disallow, at the elections held last 

March, the votes of all persons who owed 

arrears of seed rate, and specified some 
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of these persons by name ; and, whether, 
in view of a new election now about to 
be held, they have written to him to 
allow these same persons votes, although 
they still owe these arrears; if so, why 
have they decided to allow these votes, 
in opposition to their own ruling of last 
March, in opposition to the ruling of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and to his re- 
peated statements that seed rate was a 
part of the poor rate, and anyone owing 
arrears of seed rate was disqualified 
from voting ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) (for Mr. Trz- 
VELYAN): There is no discrepancy be- 
tween the instructions of the Local 
Government Board on the occasions re- 
ferred to. The first related to seed rate 
made and assessed upon the ratepayer; 
but the latter referred to seed rate not 
made or assessed upon the ratepayer, 
but for which he became liable as a sub- 
sequent occupier. The non-payment of 
a seed rate has the same effect in de- 
priving a ratepayer of his right to vote 
as the non-payment of the poor rate; 
and, therefore, the deprivation only 
arises in the case of rates for which the 
voter was originally liable by reason of 
the rate having been assessed upon 
himself. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—ASSIS.- 
TANT COMMISSIONERS. 
Cotonet KING-HARMAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Sub-Commis- 
sioner and other officers of the Land 
Courts, whose services have been re- 
cently dispensed with, only received ten 
days’ notice that their engagement would 
terminate on the 3lst; and, whether 
they will be given a month’s pay from 
the date of the notice given to them? 
Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN): The term of Office for which 
the Assistant Commissioners and other 
officers were appointed expired on the 
31st of July. There was no necessity, 
therefore, for giving any formal notice 
that their services would not be required 
after that date. The names of the Assis- 
tant Commissioners selected for re-ap- 
ointment were announced in this House 
y my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary, on the 17th of last month, 
and on the 21st the Land Commissioners 
communicated with the Sub-Registrars. 
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There would, therefore, be no warrant 
for giving a month’s pay out of the 
public funds, as suggested. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACT—RE-AP- 
POINTMENT OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he will recommend 
to Her Majesty’s Government the re- 
appointment of the Select Committee on 
the Labourers’ (Irelard) Act in the 
Autumn Session, so that the report may 
be completed in time for the introduction 
of an amending Bill in February next? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. 
TREVELYAN): I am informed that it is 
contrary to precedent to give a definitive 
answer to this Question as it affects the 
action of the Government next Session ; 
and the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee will, of course, be carefully con- 
sidered. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.) 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, as a consequence of 
the refusal of the European Powers to 
accept the proposals made to them, the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Government are 
set free ; whether they will be less ham- 
pered in carrying out their reforms in 
Egypt than they have hitherto been; 
and, whether in view of the financial 
difficulty, and of the fact that the im- 
munities conferred upon Europeans by 
Mehemet Ali have just been abolished, 
Her Majesty’s Government will use their 
influence with the Khedive to abolish 
also the partial immunity from taxation, 
still enjoyed by the great landowners, 
and will advise the equalization of the 
Land Tax, whereby a large and much 
needed addition would accrue to the 
Revenue, and a chronic source of dis- 
content be removed ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Pending the mission of Lord North- 
brook, I am sorry to say that I cannot 
enter into the different subjects which 
are raised in the Question of my hon. 
Friend. 


CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW—PROPOSED CONFERENCE 
AT ROME. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreiga 
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Affairs, Whether the International Con- 
ference on the subject of the execution 
of Foreign Judgment, to which we were 
invited by the Italian Government, has 
taken place; and, if so, with what re- 
sults ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Government acceded to 
the proposal of the Italian Government 
that a preliminary examination of this 
subject, on the basis of the Resolutions 
adopted at Milan, in 1883, by the As- 
sociation for the Reform and Codifica- 
tion of International Law, should take 
place at Rome by a Conference of official 
delegates from various Governments; 
but no meeting of that Body has yet 
taken place. 


DWELLINGS OF THE POOR—APPOINT- 
MENT OF ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
If it is the intention of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Dwellings of the Poor to 
hold sittings in any of the rural districts, 
or to appoint Assistant Commissioners to 
visit them ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Royal Commission on the Housing of 
the Working Classes has already com- 
pleted its inquiry into the condition of 
the rural districts of England and Wales. 
A large number of witnesses from various 
counties representing all interests have 
been examined, and Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners have unanimously decided 
that there is no necessity to appoint 
Assistant Commissioners or to hold 
sittings in the Provinces. It may be in- 
teresting to the House if I say that 
besides one witness from each of the 
mining districts in Wales and Cornwall, 
there were three witnesses as to the 
gipsy population, and 16 witnesses were 
examined as to what may be considered 
the ordinary condition of affairs in the 
rural parts of the country. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — DONEGAL 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS—ASSISTANT 
CATHOLIC TEACHER. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is he aware that, at the last meeting of 
the Donegal Board of Guardians on the 
2nd August, a motion in accordance with 
his proposal to appoint a Catholic assis- 


tant teacher for the Donegal Workhouse 
Mr. Serjeant Simon 
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as a settlement of the case has been re- 
jected by a large majority of the Board ; 
and, in view of the spiritual destitution 
in which the inmates are left in the 
Workhouse by the majority of the 
Guardians, will he, through the Local 
Government Board, make the appoint- 
ment by sealed order, and, in case of 
further hostility by the Guardians, sus- 
pend the Board and appoint Vice Guar- 
dians in their stead ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. 
TrEVELYAN): I regret to say that it is 
a fact that the Guardians, by a majority 
of 11 to 7, rejected the proposal to ap- 
point an assistant teacher. The Local Go- 
vernment Board have no legal authority 
to make the appointment themselves by 
sealed order; and while they consider 
the action of the Guardians illiberal, yet, 
as the matter is one in which the Guar- 
dians have an explicit discretion left to 
them by the Poor Law Acts and Regu- 
lations, and have exercised that discre- 
tion, no case has arisen which would 
justify the Board in dissolving the Board 
of Guardians. The Local Government 
Board will communicate with the Roman 
Catholic priest of the parish in the hope 
of being able to make some new arrange- 
ment under which he would consent to 
resume the duties of chaplain. 

Mr. HEALY said, that this promise 
was made several times already; and he 
hoped, therefore, that the communication 
would be immediately made. 


LAND JUDGES’ COURT (IRELAND)— 
COST OF PREPARING LEASES. 

Mr. DEASY asked Mr. Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, If he will state by 
whom are leases under the Land Judges’ 
Court (Ireland) prepared, on what scale 
of charges, and by whom fixed ; and, if 
he will also state whether there is any 
definite period within which a Receiver 
is bound to submit letting proposals for 
land after receiving same for the decision 
of the Judges ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): The leases 
are prepared in the Receiver’s Office of 
the Land Judges at a scale fixed by the 
order of the Court as follows :—Order 3, 
Rule for preparing lease, 5s.; for 
counterpart, 2s. 6d. This is above the 
stampduty. There is no definite period 
within which a Receiver is bound to 
submit letting proposals; but it would 
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be a breach of duty if the period were 
unnecessarily long. 


BANKRUPTCY — LIQUIDATION PRO- 
CEEDINGS—THE WEST OF ENGLAND 
BANK. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether the Liquidation proceedings in 
connection with the West of England 
Bank, which failed in 1868, are still un- 
finished ; whether they have been kept 
open for many years longer than those 
of the Glasgow Bank, though the liabi- 
lities were only about a fourth of those 
of the latter; whether, in 1881, the 
liquidators had in hand some £66,000, 
a large portion of which was dissipated 
in a single year by legal proceedings in 
which there was no reasonable prospect 
of success; whether the Barker pro- 
perty, which cost the Bank about 
£570,000, was sold by the liquidators 
for £67,000, payment of which was to 
extend over several years; whether he 
will cause the liquidators to furnish a 
full statement of the position of the 
estate, with details of outgoings and 
commission; and, whether one of the 
liquidators has been given a Receivership 
under the new Bankruptcy Act ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I would re- 
mind the hon. Member that the provi- 
sions of the Bankruptcy Act, 1883, are 
not applicable to Joint Stock Companies, 
and that consequently the Board of 
Trade have no knowledge of, or power 
to interfere with, the liquidation pro- 
ceedings in connection with the West of 
England Bank. - As, however, the hon. 
Member has referred to the fact that 
the Official Receiver at Bristol is one of 
the liquidators, I have thought it right 
to communicate with that gentleman 
and learn from him that (1) the West of 
England Bank failed in 1878, not 1868, 
as stated by the hon. Member The 
liabilities exceeded £3,000,000, of which 
amount half was paid in three months, 
and the balance within 13 months after 
that. The proceedings are now limited 
to the realization of assets for the benefit 
of those who found the money to pay 
the creditors. (2.) It is not true that 
in 1881 the liquidators, out of £66,000, 
dissipated a large portion by unsuccess- 
ful legal proceedings. Out of £66,000 
stated to have been in hand, over 
£50,000 has been returned to share- 
holders, and the legal proceedings, which 
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have been almost uniformly successful, 
were undertaken with the sanction of the 
Court. (3.) The Booker property realized 
nearly twice as much as is suggested by 
the hon. Member ; and only about one- 
third of the amount was to be paid by 
instalments with interest at 6 per cent. 
(4.) The accounts in detail are passed 
and filed in Court, and a summary has 
been sent to every shareholder up to 
December, 1883. 


COMMONS AND OPEN SPACES 
(METROPOLIS)—HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


Mr. D. GRANT asked the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
By what authority a right of user of 
the “road or public way on Hampstead 
Heath, leading from Telegraph Hull to 
Golder’s Hill,” is reserved to equestrians 
only, and closed to the general public 
for vehicular traffic; who is responsible 
for the condition of the road in ques- 
tion; and, whether he will consider if 
the road could not be rendered service- 
able throughout for all purposes ? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: I 
beg to inform the hon. Member that the 
road to which he refers never was any- 
thing but a rough bridle or cart track 
across the turf at Hampstead Heath, 
except that portion of it which was 
utilized by the Board when they made 
a ride for the use of equestrians. No 
public right of way for carriages exists 
across this portion of the heath, and the 
Board do not consider it would be to the 
public advantage to allow vehicles gene- 
rally to be driven over the heath, in- 
asmuch as abundant accommodation is 
afforded for such traffic by the macada- 
mized public thoroughfares across the 
heath which already exist. The Board 
is responsible for keeping the road in 
question in a fit condition for the use of 
equestrians. 

Mr. D. GRANT: What is the hon. 
Member’s view of a fit condition ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: I 
consider a fit condition the condition in 
which the road is now. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SIT- 
TINGS FOR HEARING OF CASES 
UNDER ARREARS OF RENT ACT, 1882. 
Coronet, KING-HARMAN asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland, If he can state the number 

of days during the year ending on the 
81st December 1883, in which the Land 
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Commissioners sat in cities or towns, 
other than in the city of Dublin, for the 
hearing of cases, exclusive of cases, if 
any, arising under the Arrears Act? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. 
TREVELYAN): The Land Commissioners 
sat in 1883—exclusive of sittings in 
Dublin—on 17 different occasions, and 
those sittings occupied 78 days. During 
the first seven months of the present 
year they sat on 15 different occasions, 
extending over 81 days. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THEFT OF CATTLE, CO. KILKENNY. 


Mr. MARUM asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to an extensive larceny of cattle perpe- 
trated upon a holding of Mrs. Catherine 
Fitzgerald, of Kilmanagh, in the county 
of Kilkenny, that is to say, that eleven 
yearling heifers and one yearling bul- 
lock were removed off those lands on or 
about the 13th of June last, that five of 
the cattle have since been received by 
the owner, but that the remaining seven 
head are still missing and unaccounted 
for; whether he will cause the local 
constabulary, augmented for the past 
two years by the number of fifty addi- 
tional constables over and above their 
normal strength, to make search for the 
same; and, whether he will detail some 
of the extra detective force to bring to 
justice the perpetrators of this outrage, 
and to discover the missing cattle be- 
lieved to be still in the Country ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. 
TREVELYAN): I am informed that 12 
head of cattle disappeared from Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s land ; but it is by no means 
clear that they were stolen. Some of 
them, amounting, in all, to seven, have 
since been found straying in different 
places ; five are still missing. The local 
Constabulary used every effort to trace 
the missing animals, and will continue 
to do so with regard to those still miss- 
ing. It is mainly owing to their exer- 
tions that seven of them have been 
recovered and restored to their owner. 


ARMY — ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT — 
ROYAL LABORATORY, WOOLWICH. 


Mr. BOORD asked the Surveyor Ge- 
neral of the Ordnance, Whether large 
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orders that have hitherto been executed 
by the Royal Laboratory Department, 
Woolwich, have recently been given to 
Sir W. Armstrong and Co. Limited, for 
instance, an order for upwards of six 
hundred powder cases at £18 10s.; and, 
whether the price quoted for these cases 
by the Royal Laboratory Department 
was £13 17s. 4d.; and, if so, whether 
he will explain the reason for giving 
preference to a private firm under such 
circumstances ? 

Mr. BRAND: The facts are not cor- 
rectly stated in the Question of the hon. 
Member. It is not a fact that large 
orders that have hitherto been executed 
by the Royal Laboratory Department 
have recently been given to Sir William 
Armstrong and Oo. (Limited). With 
regard to the order for upwards of 600 
cases at £18 10s., which the hon. Mem- 
ber instances, I should say that this is a 
new service for a new class of gun, and 
these particular cases were designed by 
Sir William Armstrong and Co., in con- 
nection with their hydraulic system of 
loading. The price quoted by the Royal 
Laboratory Department for these cases 
is not correctly stated in the second part 
of the Question. The sum named by 
the hon. Member is below the estimate. 


TURKEY IN ASIA—EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS OF BAGDAD, BUSSORAH, AND 
BUSHIRE. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, If 
he can state what has been the total 
value of the exports and imports of 
Bagdad, Bussorah, and Bushire, for the 
twelve months last reported to the Go- 
vernment of India ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The latest trade 
statistics received from the Persian Gulf 
political Residency are for the year 1882, 
and show that the imports of Bushire 
were 102 lakhs, and the exports 65 
lakhs. We have no Reports from Bagdad 
and Bussorah ; but no doubt the Foreign 
Office willobtain them for my hon. Friend 
if he wishes it. 


NAVY--THE DOCKYARDS—PAY, &c. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, If he 
can now give an answer to the memo- 
rials by shipwrights, joiners, and other 
classes whose claims were heard by him 
and by the Secretary during their visits 
to the Dockyards; and, whether any 
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concession is intended to be made to the 
memorialists ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: The Memo- 
rials of the shipwrights and other classes 
of workmen in the Dockyards have been 
carefully considered by the Board. In 
a few cases we propose an advance; but 
we do not feel justified in recommending 
any general increase of pay in the Dock- 
yards. Replies in this sense will be 
communicated to the Petitioners. 


BOARD OF TRADE (MARINE DEPART- 
MENT)—EMIGRANT SHIPS. 


Mr. MOORE asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether it is pro- 
posed to include within the scope of the 
inquiry by Royal Commission into the 
Marine Department of the Board of 
Trade the sanitary aspect of emigration 
and immigration, and the position of 
medical officers in emigrant ships ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I recognize 
the great importance of the question; 
but I am afraid that the Royal Commis- 
sion will have so many and such com- 
plicated matters to deal with that it 
would be undesirable to extend the 
scope of the inquiry in the manner 
suggested. 


SOUTH AFRICA—BECHUANALAND. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther it is true, as stated in a telegram 
from Cape Town, that Mr. Mackenzie is 
to be superseded as Resident Commis- 
sioner in Bechuanaland; and, if so, 
whether he will inform the House on 
what grounds this step has been taken ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: All the 
information as to Mr. Mackenzie’s move- 
ments we as yet have received is con- 
tained in a telegram of the 30th of July, 
from Sir Hercules Robinson, in which 
he informs us that he has summoned 
Mr. Mackenzie to Cape Town to confer 
with him on Bechuanal affairs, and that 
Mr. Rhodes, late Colonial Treasurer, and 
a Member of the Griqualand West Boun- 
dary Commission, has been appointed to 
act as Commissioner in Mr. Mackenzie’s 
absence. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
(IRELAND)—SALARIES. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 

Financial Secretary to the Treasury, If 

he will state what are the salaries paid 
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respectively to the principal clerks of 
Customs and principal clerks of Inland 
Revenue at the ports of Dublin, Bel- 
fast, Cork, Londonderry, Limerick, and 
Waterford ; whether the duties of these 
officials are not similar in their nature; 
and, if so, why they are not put on an 
equality in the matter of salary; and, 
whether pay for ‘‘ overtime” is allowed 
to these officials in either and which 
Department ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: There are prin- 
cipal clerks in the Customs at Dublin 
and Belfast with salaries at present 
rising to £600; but there are none at 
the other ports named. They would be 
paid for overtime if necessary ; but prac- 
tically never are so. There are no prin- 
cipal clerks in the Inland Revenue in 
Ireland; and I am not aware to what 
class of officials the hon. Member al- 
ludes as discharging similar duties to 
the principal clerks in the Customs. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. BLAKE asked the Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, If he will be 
good enough to state if the sum un- 
expended out of the £250,000 voted by 
Parliament last Session, from the Irish 
Church Fund, for the construction of 
fishery piers and harbours, will bear 
interest until the whole amount shall 
be expended ; and, if so, what rate of 
interest will be allowed; and, whether 
such interest will be on the difference 
between the sum actually expended on 
works, and the original sum allocated 
by Parliament ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The hon. Gentle- 
man has already made this suggestion 
and has been promised that it will bevery 
carefully considered. It would be a 
great motive to allow interest on the un- 
expended balance, if the Fishery Com- 
missioners would thus be induced to 
treat the fund as something to be main- 
tained as a permanent resource, instead 
of expending the whole capital in five 
or six years. No action is, however, 
possible at present, as legislation would 
be required if the suggestion were 
adopted. 

Mr. BLAKE asked whether steps 
would be taken to promote such a mea- 
sure as would insure that the unexpended 
portion of the fund would bear interest 
until the whole amount had been ex- 
pended ? 
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Mr. COURTNEY: I have already 
indicated that the matter is being con- 
sidered, and will, I think, be favourably 
so; but nothing can be done until next 
year. 


TURKEY—QUARANTINE IN THE DAR- 
DANELLES. 


Mr. EWART asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If it 
be a fact that the Turkish Government 
have imposed a quarantine of ten days 
on all vessels passing through the Dar- 
danelles ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes, Sir; Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
has remonstrated, but hitherto without 
avail. Lord Dufferin will continue to 
endeavour to obtain permission for ves- 
sels bound to or coming from the Black 
Sea to pass the Straits without commu- 
nicating with the shore—in other words, 
in quarantine ; failing this measure, he 
will try to obtain a reduction of the 
period of detention. 


PARLIAMENT—PALACE OF WESTMIN- 
STER—HOUSE OF COMMONS—THE 
LADIES’ GALLERY. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether, during 
the Recess, he will favourably consider 
and adopt measures for an increase of 
space and improved ventilation in the 
Ladies’ Gallery, also for the removal of 
the screen; and, further, if any Order 
of the House exists which leaves about 
one-third of the Gallery with a divi- 
sional partition under the control of Mr. 
Speaker ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
would consider the matter referred to by 
the hon. Member during the Recess; but 
he could not hold out any certain pros- 
pects of being able to do anything in 
the direction suggested. With regard 
to the second part of the Question, a 
portion of the Ladies’ Gallery was ap- 
propriated by a Committee of the House, 
immediately after the erection of the 
House, for admission by order of Mr. 
Speaker, who used this privilege, not as 
a matter of private right, but who exer- 
cised it to meet claims of a special cha- 
racter, whether proceeding from Members 
of the House, orfrom other distinguished 

ersons. 

Mr. PULESTON asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman could give any 
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reason why the grating should not be re- 
moved, and such changes made as would 
greatly facilitate hearing and seeing in 
the Ladies’ Gallery? [ Cries of ‘‘No!’’] 


[No reply. } 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS — CARMEEN DIVISION, 
COOTEHILL UNION—MR. VAUGHAN 
MONTGOMERY. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What derision has been come to by the 
Law Officers as to the prosecution of Mr. 
Vaughan Montgomery, J.P.; and, will 
the Papers be laid before the Lord Chan- 
cellor ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN): The Attorney General has in- 
structed the Sessional Crown Solicitor 
to proceed in this case for the penalty. 
While the matter is sub judice it would 
not be proper to refer the case to the 
Lord Chancellor. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
APPEALS. 

Mr. FINDLATER asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he can inform the House in 
what proportion of appeal cases, and to 
what extent, has the amount of rent 
fixed by the Assistant Commissioners 
and County Court Judges respectively 
been varied by the Court of Appeal ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN): In cases in the Land Court 
in which there were 6,048 appeals lodged 
and disposed of, rents were altered in 
1,089 cases, 899 being raised, and 190 
lowered. 


Dockyards. 


NAV Y—THE DOCKYARDS—HIRED MEN 
—AGE FOR DISCHARGE. 


Cartan PRICEasked the Secretary to 
theAdmiralty, Whetherthere are any in- 
structions in force at the dockyards em- 
powering the authorities to retain hired 
men after the age of sixty if found fit 
for service ; in whom is this discretionary 
power vested ; and, has it been exercised 
since the issue of the last Dockyard In- 
structions ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: By Dock- 
yard instruction all hired men are to be 
discharged at 60 years of age. There 
have been a few special cases of reten- 
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tion on the strong recommendation of 
the Superintendent, and with the ap- 
roval of the Controller and the Civil 
Lord. A more elastic system has been 
proposed, and is under consideration. 


CENTRAL ASIA—DELIMITATION OF 
THE RUSSO-AFGHAN FRONTIER — 
THE COMMISSION—PERIOD OF OPE- 
RATION. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If it has 
been decided when the Commission for 
the Delimitation of the Russo-Afghan 
Boundary is to commence its work ; and, 
if he can state the probable period of 
time during which it is expected that the 
work will continue ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: It is proposed 
that the Commission shall proceed with 
the delimitation this autumn, so as to 
make definite progress before the winter 
sets in, when it may be difficult to carry 
on the work. But I am unable, at pre- 
sent, to state the precise date when it 
will commence its work, or the period 
during which it will continue. 


BISHOPRIC OF BRISTOL BILL. 


Mr. WARTON rose to ask the 
honourable Member for Swansea, Whe- 
ther, seeing that the Bishopric of Bristol 
Bill, if it became au Act, would, in the 
opinion of members of the Church of 
England, promote the spiritual benefit 
of the Church, that it would take no 
money from the State, that it would not 
add to the number of Spiritual Peers, 
and that it would in no way interfere 
with the rights of Norconformists, he 
will consider the propriety of withdraw- 
ing his Notice of opposition to the Se- 
cond Reading of the Bill? 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON: I would 
like to ask whether this Question is in 
Order? Does it not contain debateable 
matter by stating that the Bill ‘‘ would 
in no way interfere with the rights of 
Nonconformists ?”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: The preamble of 
the Question contains debateable mat- 
ter, and is not in Order. The hon. and 
learned Member who proposes to ask it 
ought to confine himself to asking the 
direct Question with which the Notice 
ends. 

Mr. WARTON : I will withdraw the 
preamble, and put the Question in its 
most simple and naked form. 
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Mr. DILLWYN: In answer to my 
hon. and learned Friend, I may say that, 
rightly or wrongly, I hold the opinion 
that the Bill would be injurious to the 
rights of Nonconformists, and I do not 
think it is advisable that such a Bill 
should pass. As to the general opinion 
of the members of the Church of Eng- 
land—[ Cries of ‘‘ Order ! ” |—at this late 
period of the Session it would be im- 
possible properly to discuss the Question, 
and I must, therefore, decline to with- 
draw my opposition to the Bill. 


FISHERY BOARDS (IRELAND) — THE 
BALLYSHANNON BOARD OF 
CONSERVATORS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it be the fact that the Ballyshannon 
Board of Conservators are in the habit 
of handing over their funds in many 
cases to the different proprietors of 
rivers for the payment of water bailiffs, 
or, in other words, restoring in many 
cases to the proprietors the amount of 
licence duty paid by them; that no re- 
ceipts are produced as vouchers for such 
sums having been paid to the bailiffs, 
and, on a late occasion, they were not 
paid by the proprietor who had received 
this money from the Board until a lon 
time after it had been due to and earn 
by the bailiffs; that one of the Conser- 
vators, a Mr. Hugh M‘Intyre, has in- 
effectually remonstrated against this 
state of things, not only with the Board 
of Conservators, but with the Inspectors 
of Fisheries, and if he will give powers 
to the Inspectors of Fisheries to prevent 
this abuse of public funds, some of them 
being contributed as licence duty by 
poor fishermen, if they have not already 
sufficient powers, and also state what 
steps have been taken by the Inspectors 
since receipt of Mr. M‘Intyre’s com- 
munications; and, if the accounts of this 
Board are examined periodically by the 
Inspectors of Irish Fisheries ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. 
TREVELYAN): The Inspectors of Fish- 
eries inform me that the Ballyshannon 
Board of Conservators are in the habit, 
in some cases, of entrusting to pro- 
prietors of rivers funds for payment 
through their hands of the water bailiffs. 
No receipts have hitherto been produced 
as vouchers for such payments. I am in- 
formed that on alate occasion a proprietor 
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did not hand the money over to the 
bailiff till a considerable time after it 
had been earned. Mr. M‘Intyre re- 
monstrated with the Board and In- 
spectors; but the Oonservators have 
complete control over their own funds, 
and the Board can only give advice and 
make representations. ‘I'he Inspectors, 
in this instance, have advised the Con- 
servators to discontinue the practice. 
The accounts are examined periodically 
by the Inspectors. 


FRANCE AND CHINA. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can give the House 
information as to the present relations 
between the French and Chinese Go- 
vernments, and especially as to the 
causes of the dispute, and as to the 
action of the French Fleet at Foochow ; 
and, what steps Her Majesty’s Ministers 
are taking to prevent the grave injury 
to British trade which a war would 
cause ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
It is not desirable that I should enter 
into the Question of the causes of the 
dispute between the French and Chinese 
Governments, as to do so might 
imply the expression of an opinion; but 
I may state that the French Yellow 
Book, recently laid before the French 
Chambers, contains information up to 
the end of last month, and I have placed 
a copy of it in the Library of the House. 
Her Majesty’s Government have been 
informed that the French Squadron com- 
mands Foochow and Keelung, in For- 
mosa; but it is believed, from informa- 
tion received from Paris, that negotia- 
tions are still proceeding, and it is 
hoped that a friendly settlement may 
yet be arrived at. I beg to refer the 
hon. Member, in answer to his last Ques- 
tion, to the reply I gave on the 10th of 
July, and to say that the instructions 
given last year for the protection of 
neutrals to the Naval Commanders of 
the Neutral Maritime Powers, in case 
of hostilities, have been recently re- 
newed. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE TUAM 
MAILS. 

CotroneL NOLAN asked the Post- 

master General, If he would consider 

the advisability of forwarding the night 
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mails to Tuam by rail, and thus facili- 
tating postal communication in the large 
district which receives its letters through 
Tuam ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: The night mails 
arrive at the present time at Tuam in 
time to be delivered the first thing in 
the morning, and they are not des- 
patched till 9.20 at night. I do not 
think it would be possible to have more 
convenient hours. There is no passenger 
train running on the line which would 
bring the night mails at a suitable time 
to Tuam; and I have no doubt if the 
Company were asked to run a train spe- 
cially for mail purposes they would 
expect a considerable payment, and no 
postal advantage would result. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIAN ADVANCES 
—SARAKHS. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a telegram published in this day’s 
Daily News, from the Teheran Corre- 
spondent of that newspaper; whether 
the information in possession of the Go- 
vernment gives them any reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the information 
contained in that telegram; whether 
Russia is now in occupation of both 
North and South Sarakhs, and within 
what distance of Herat does the occupa- 
tion of these places bring the armed 
Forces of that Empire; and, whether 
this occupation is consistent with the 
explanation offered by the Russian Go- 
vernment ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I have seen the communication in The 
Daily News referred to. The informa- 
tion contained in it is hardly accurate. 
The Tedjent River flows northward, and 
consequently the West is the left, and 
not the right bank, as stated. More- 
over, the two places called Sarakhs are 
on different sides of that river, and not 
both on the West bank. I stated, on the 
9th of June, that the Sarakhs on the 
Western bank of the river has not been 
occupied by Russia, though a report 
reached us that the Russian Commander- 
in-Chief contemplated taking possession 
of land on the right bank at Old 
Sarakhs, and making them over to the 
Turkomans. The distance from Old 
Sarakhs to Herat is 166 miles. Iam 
not quite aware what explanation the 
hon. Member refers to in the concluding 
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paragraph of his Question; but the 
Afghan frontier question is the subject 
of negotiations between Her Majesty’s 
Government and that of Russia. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : I wish to ask the 
noble Lord whether the duties of the 
Aghan Limitation Commission will ex- 
tend to the boundaries between the 
Persian and the Russian Empire ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
That raises a totally different matter, and 
I think the hon. Member had better put 
the Question on the Paper. 


PORTUGAL — THE INTERNATIONAL 
SAILING CODE— THE “CITY OF 
MECCA.” 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If Her Majesty’s Government has yet 
determined to insist on the Portuguese 
Government either giving redress or 
consenting to arbitrate, in respect to 
the wrong done to British subjects by 
the Portuguese Courts in the City of 
Mecea collision case ; or in what other 
way these British subjects are to have 
their wrongs redressed ? 

Lory EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Government have not yet 
renewed their proposal for an arbitra- 
tion in the case of the City of Mecca. 
The question is still under consideration, 
and I regret that I am not yet in a 
position to state the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to take 
in this matter, which is one of great 
difficulty. The Portuguese Government 
have already rejected our proposal for 
arbitration, and therefore a second had 
to be made. The manner of framing 
the arbitration is a matter of great diffi- 
culty and delicacy. 

Mr. ANDERSON : Is the noble Lord 
aware that this matter has already been 
pending for four years, during which 
British subjects have been deliberately 
robbed by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I am painfully aware that this question 
has continued for a considerable time ; 
but the House must not be under the 
impression that it has continued for four 
years, and that nothing has been done. 
There has been this proposal for arbi- 
tration, which itself followed attempts to 
settle the matter by the ordinary diplo- 
matic course, 
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EXTENSION OF THE FRANCHISE— 
LEGISLTION. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether this 
House may separate in the confident 
assurance that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
will seriously consider the expediency of 
advising Her to use all Constitutional 
means to insure, as far as possible, that, 
before the end of the year, the Franchise 
will be extended by legislative enact- 
ment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Government 
have already seriously considered the 
expediency of advising Her Majesty to 
use all Constitutional means for the 
purpose of securing the speedy con- 
sideration, and, I hope, the speedy pass- 
ing, of the Franchise Bill. I do not 
know of any fresh advice that we can 
give to Her Majesty during the Recess 
to promote that object. But I think the 
answer to the Question is to be found in 
the advice already given to Her Majesty, 
and graciously accepted by her, concern- 
ing the early re-assembling of Parlia- 
ment in the autumn. 


IRELAND—THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 
AND ART, DUBLIN, 


Mr. DEASY (for Mr. Parnetz) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, in view of the National interests 
involved in the question of the Science 
and Art Museum and National Library 
in Dublin, and in consideration of the 
fact that sixteen years have passed 
away since the first hopes were held out 
of their being established, he can state 
definitely when the design is likely to 
be decided upon, and when the building 
will be commenced ? : 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curttpers): My right hon. 
Friend has asked me to answer this 
Question. Yes, Sir. The Science and 
Art Museum and National Library in 
Dublin will be commenced at once; but 
the delay which has taken place since 
last year has been, in my opinion, un- 
avoidable. The facts are simply these. 
Competition was invited for designs for 
a new Museum, to be erected at a cost 
not exceeding £110,000. The Consul- 
tative Committee recommended a design 
by Messrs. Deane; but when the cost of 
this came to be worked out it was found 
to amount to £140,000. Itthen became 
necessary to ascertain whether any other 
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design came within the prescribed limits 
as to cost. The Consultative Committee 
recommended a second and a third as 
admissible; but the cost of these has 
been estimated, and we have to-day 
learned that each of them would be 
slightly in excess of £140,000. We are 
thus reduced to the position of abandon- 
ing the designs altogether, or of con- 
senting to accept Messrs. Deane’s 
design, with a possibility of effecting 
some economies in its details; and 
although we cannot but deplore the ex- 
cess above the limit in which the com- 
petitors indulged, it has been deter- 
mined to accept Messrs. Deane’s design. 

Coronet KING- HARMAN asked how 
much the Consultative Committee calcu- 
lated for contingencies ? 

Tut CHANCELLOR ortut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cutxpers): I cannot say. 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked whether 
the plan of Messrs. Deane had been 
accepted in toto ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curmpers) said, he had 
stated that it was accepted subject to 
the possibility of effecting economies in 
its details. 

Mr. DEASY was understood to ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that at a conference between the 
architect of Messrs. Deane and the 
architect to the Treasury it was repre- 
sented that the cost of the design could 
be reduced without impairing the archi- 
tectural details ? 

TazeCHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cutrpers) said, that he had 
no information on that point. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—EGYPT—SIR STAFFORD 
NORTHCOTE’S MOTION. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in 
whose name the following Notice stood 
upon the Paper :— 

“To ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it is proposed to postpone any attempt 
to relieve the precarious condition of Egyptian 
finance until the Government shall have re- 
ceived and considered a Report from Lord 
Northbrook; and, if any steps to afford that 
relief are contemplated as urgent, in what way 
will Her Majesty’s Government engage the 
credit of the country without the consent of 
Parliament ?’’ 


said: Before putting this Question I may 
be allowed to say that since yesterday I 
have endeavoured to ascertain what 
would be the most convenient time for 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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raising the discussion on our position in 
relation to Egypt and on the policy of 
the Government; and I have reason to 
believe that to-day would be very incon- 
venient for some Members who wish to 
take part in the debate, while to-morrow 
would be inconvenient for others. There 
would also to-day be some uncertainty 
as to the time at which the Vote on 
which a discussion could be founded 
would be reached in Supply. I there- 
fore propose to call attention to the 
whole subject on Monday on the proper 
stage of the Appropriation Bill, which, 
I presume, will be the first Order. I 
would now ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury the Question which stands in 
my name. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I dare say that 
we shall be able to put down the Appro- 
priation Bill as the first Order on Mon- 
day, in order to meet the view of the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but I cannot say 
positively. As regards the Question on 
the Paper, as at present advised, we 
have no intention of adopting any 
scheme, either of action or counsel, with 
regard to Egyptian finance before we 
have received the Report which Lord 
Northbrook may make. But we are 
not in a position at this moment to say 
whether occasion may not arise during 
the interval for either counsel or action 
upon points of an incidental character. 
In any case, with regard to the latter 
part of the Question, we shall be most 
careful to preserve the Privileges of the 
House of Commons. 


EGYPT—MISSION OF THE EARL OF 
NORTHBROOK—THE PORTE. 

Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther he can now state to the House that 
the Ottoman Porte has been consulted 
as to the despatch of a High Commis- 
sioner to inquire into and report to Her 
Majesty’s Government upon the disor- 
ganised condition of a portion of the 
Sultan’s dominions; and, if so, whether 
the Government of the Sultan have 
claimed the right of limiting the scope 
of the instructions to be given to the 
said High Commissioner ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In our view, it 
would be entirely premature to enter on 
the discussion of any subject connected 
with Lord Northbrook’s Mission, which 
would be only partial, and, therefore, 
misleading. 
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Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD: I 
simply asked whether any reference has 
been made to the Ottoman Porte ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is precisely 
the Question which I decline to answer, 
because I could only give partial infor- 
mation. 


ADMIRALTY—ABSENCE OF THE FIRST 
LORD (THE EARL OF NORTHBROOK). 

Mr. PULESTON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, What arrange- 
ments are proposed for the conduct of 
the affairs of the Admiralty during the 
absence of the First Lord as High Com- 
missioner in Egypt ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question 
has, perhaps, been framed in partial 
forgetfulness of the fact that, as a matter 
of form, the presence of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty is in no manner neces- 
sary to the business of the Board. It is 
by the authority of the Board that the 
business of the Admiralty is carried on. 
The Question on the Paper, however, is 
one of a practical nature, and I am not 
sorry that the hon. Member has asked 
it. Speaking generally, the arrange- 
ments of the Admiralty for the remain- 
ing portions of the year are complete at 
this time of the year, and in any case 
there would now be a period of vacation 
and comparative recess. The current 
business will thus be carried on for a 
certain time almost in the same manner 
as if Lord Northbrook had been in Eng- 
land, and no inconvenience will be caused 
to the Public Service. 


EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that the Representatives 
of Russia, Germany, and Austria, de- 
clined to give any opinion upon the dif- 
ferences between the French and Eng- 
lish Governments; whether the Pleni- 
potentiaries of those Powers expressed 
their willingness to support M. Wad- 
dington in his proposal to adjourn the 
Conference till October the 20th; and, 
whether Lord Granville, as President, 
declined to allow the Conference to vote 
upon this and other questions, and him- 
self, proprio motu, declared the Con- 
ference adjourned sine die ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not know 
whether the hon. Member has seen the 
Protocols, which were published and 
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circulated some days ago in French. 
They will be circulated in English this 
evening, and they contain all the in- 
formation which the hon. Member seeks. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: I 
have seen the Protocols, and I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to be so 
good as to point out the portions in which 
there is any evidence to show that the 
Representatives of Russia, Germany, and 
Austria declined to give any opinion on 
the differences between the French and 
English Governments. I have been 
unable to find it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sorry that 
the hon. Gentleman has been so unfor- 
tunate. He is the only person I have 
heard of who is in that position. Here 
is my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who was himself one 
of the Plenipotentiaries, and who is 
ready to support me when I state that, 
according to our appreciation of the 
matter, it is fully explained in the 
Protocols. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: AmI 
to understand that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gives his assent to the last two 
paragraphs of the Question ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have disposed 
of the last paragraph but one. As to 
the last paragraph, I do not know whe- 
ther it is stated in the Protocols that 
Earl Granville made statements proprio 
motu; but I believe that they were as 
much proprio motu as those of any of the 
other Plenipotentiaries. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: Were the Pro- 
tocols verbatim reports of the speeches 
delivered ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): The Protocols 
in this case follow the ordinary rule. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Are they 
précis or verbatim ? 

Tsz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): I believe they 
are précis, except the portions given be- 
tween inverted commas. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS. 

Viscount NEWPORT: I desire to 
put a Question tothe Prime Minister, of 
which I have been unable to give him 
private Notice, but which he may be 
able to answer now. If not, I shall 
repeat it to-morrow. I wish toask him, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the following paragraph in a speech re- 
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ported to have been delivered on the 4th 
of August by a Cabinet Minister— 

“During the last 100 years the House of 

Lords has never contributed one iota to popular 
liberties or popular freedom, or done anything 
to advance the common weal; and during that 
time it has protected wigs & abuse, and sheltered 
“Aes privilege. It has denied justice and de- 
layed reform. It is irresponsible without inde- 
pendence, obstinate without courage, arbitrary 
without judgment, and arrogant without know- 
ledge.” 
I beg to ask the Prime Minister whether 
these words express the opinions of Her 
Majesty’s Government; and, if not, 
whether he does not think it would be 
desirable for him at once to repudiate 
them ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will not give 
the noble Lord the trouble of putting 
that Question on the Paper, for r could 
not add tu my reply to-morrow anything 
that I cannot say to-day. The noble 
Lord appears to think that I have some 
jurisdiction over the minds of my Col- 
leagues, and some title to pronounce 
upon the exact degree in which any 
expression they may use, or any picture 
they may draw, or any historical view to 
which their judgment may incline, is in 
precise harmony with my own. I de- 
cline entirely that task. If there is any- 
thing in the speech of my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Chamberlain) which exceeds 
the liberty which he has thought him- 
self qualified to use in reviewing the 
conduct and recent history of the House 
of Lords, my right hon. Friend is respon- 


sible for every word he has spoken, and |, 


his words can be challenged in this 
House; but I entirely decline to recog- 
nize the principle that would seem to 
imply that every word spoken by a 
Minister is to be brought to account by 
all his Colleagues, and that no man is to 
say anything except the very words 
which every other Member of the Cabi- 
net would say. There must be some 
liberty of judgment, and the only limits 
to that liberty of judgment are those 
Rules which may be applied by this 
House in case they deem that that just 
freedom has been exceeded. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE APPROPRIATION 
BILL. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked, Whether 
he was to understand that the second 
reading of the Appropriation Bill would 
be taken on Monday ? 


Viscount Newport 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: The proper stage 
will be taken on Monday, and F haps it 
will be committed. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE inquired whether 
the right hon. Gentleman expected to 
take the second reading before Monday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes; on Satur- 
day. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING 
COMMISSION. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether it would be possible for him to 
announce to the House before the Pro- 
rogation the names of the Royal Com- 
missioners on Shipping, and the terms 
of the Reference ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I quite ac- 
knowledge the importance of this mat- 
ter, and the great interest that is felt in 
it outside, and I shall be very glad if I 
am able to make the statement the noble 
Lord has asked of me before Parliament 
is prorogued; but, unfortunately, it is 
not in my power to name a day when I 
shali be in such a position. Communi- 
cations are going on. I am inviting 
various Gentlemen to allow me to sub- 
mit their names to Her Majesty; and 
until these communications are com- 
plete, and the recommendations have 
received the assent of the Queen, it is 
not possible for me to make any state- 
ment. 


IRELAND—PERSONS DETAINED IN 
PRISON—RETURN. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he ob- 
served the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. 
Callan) in his place ; and as the Question 
standing in the hon. Member’s name re- 
ferring to him had not been put, he de- 
sired to ask the hon. Member whether 
he intended putting it? 

Mr. CALLAN: I intend to ask it on 
Monday. I have postponed the Ques- 
tion until that day, as I purpose supple- 
menting it with the names of some indi- 
viduals who, I believe, are as respect- 
able as myself or the right hon. 
Gentleman, and who were arrested at 
the instigation of Mr. French under 
warrants signed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN) — 
GENERAL GORDON. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: I wish to 

ask the Secretary of State for War a 
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Question of which I have given him 
private Notice. In the morning papers 
there appears a telegram from Major 
Kitchener, giving the text of a letter 
from General Gordon to the Mudir of 
Dongola, as follows :— 

‘‘ Khartoum and Sennaar are still holding 
out up to the present, and the messenger who 
brings this, Mohammed Ahmed, will give you 
news of me. When he arrives give him all the 
news you have, and tell him at what place the 
expedition coming from Cairo now is and the 
numbers coming.’ 


Can the noble Lord inform the House 
as to the nature or position of the expe- 
dition which General Gordon is evidently 
expecting from Cairo? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I cannot tell what reports may have 
reached Generai Gordon, or what he 
refers to as coming from Cairo. It is 
possible he may have received reports 
of the movement of troops both of the 
Egyptian and British Army up the Nile, 
and it is also possible that he may have 
heard something of the movements of 
the Bedouins under Major Kitchener. It 
is impossible for me to more than con- 
jecture what rumours and reports have 
reached him. The noble Lord and the 
House have been informed of every 
movement of troops that has taken 
place, and I can add nothing to what is 
already within the knowledge of the 
House. 

Srr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: Is 
it the intention of the Government to 
send any answer to that letter of General 
Gordon which, I understand, the noble 
Lord states has been already reported in 
the public Press; and, if so, whether 
the Government will inform General 
Gordon that it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to make prepara- 
tions for his relief? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I was under the impression that the 
right hon. Gentleman would place that 
Question on the Paper for to-morrow or 
Saturday, and I think that course would 
be more convenient. 

Stir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
will give Notice for Monday ; but, in the 
meantime, will the noble Lord tell us 
whether the Foreign Office has received 
a copy of that letter ; and, if so, whether 
he will lay it on the Table ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes; the Foreign Office has received 


substantially the same information as | 
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that which appears in Zhe Times this 
morning in regard to General Gordon. 
There are four telegrams, which I will 
read to the House. They are all from 
Mr. Egerton to Earl Granville. The first 
(received on August 6, 1.28 P.m.) is as 
follows :— 
“Cairo, August 6, 1884, 11.35 a.m. 

“Pilgrims at Suakin report Gordon and 
Khartoum all right 27th June. Shendy and 
Damer in Government (Turkish) hands with 
two guns.”’ 


The second (received August 6, 5.30 
P.M.) says— 
‘* Cairo, August 6, 1884, 3.40 p.m. 


“The following from Kitchener 3rd August : 
—The messenger who brought Gordon’s letter 
says Gordon, Stewart, and Power are all well; 
no news had come to Gordon from outside. 
Provisions were cheap in Khartoum, and the 
besiegers had retired from their first positions, 
but still kept up the siege. The besiegers’ force 
consisted of, on east, 5,000 men, under Sheikh 
El Obeid, from Halfayah to Gabet Hogali on 
Blue Nile. Eabourgergah, Sheikh of El Ge- 
tainah, with 2,000 men, and Wad-el-Busir, 
with 3,000 men at Gereif, between Niles. 
Sheikh Fudleh south on White Nile, at Segerer 
Mahabeh, with 4,000 men. Sheikh Mustapha 
at Endermen, with 3,000 men—total, 16,000 
men. Gordon has seven armed steamers and 
goes out in different directions and fights the 
enemy. Gordon sent letter to Hussein Pasha 
Khalifa, at Berber, by some messenger. Hussein 
Khalifa told him to wait for reply ; while wait- 
ing there Berber fell. He says Berber fell by 
treachery of Hussein Pasha Khalifa, who placed 
his Arabs on part of fortifications and let enemy 
in that way. The soldiers fought well; after 
the enemy entered many people were killed. 
Hussein Pasha Khalifa did not appear during 
fight ; he saw him afterwards, and asked for 
letter for Gordon. Hussein Pasha Khalifa 
would not give one. He said :—‘ The town is 
taken, tell Gordon what you have seen, I will 
write to him no more.’ He was not wounded. 
This account is corroborated by 13 soldiers 
from Berber, who came over to Mudir of Don- 
gola from Heffar last battle. Messenger went 
from Berber to Khartoum to tell Gordon. 
After three days he was sent again to Dongola, 
he passed by east to Shendy, and thence across 
to Debbeh. He says all the people want the old 
Government back, but are afraid of the Mahdi’s 
Arabs. After messengers returned to Khartoum 
from Berber Gordon heard that the enemy had 
brought 7,000 ardebs of doura to Gereif from 
Mesalimieh with 11,000 men; he took three 
steamers to bring boats, killed a great many of 
the enemy, and seized all the doura. Gordon's 
men did not fire till the enemy had expended 
ammunition; they then landed and defeated 
them. News has come to Sultan of Darfour that 
people there have given up the Mahdi and have 
elected Ibrahim Bey, cousin of Sultan, to be 
Sultan. Mahdi’s Vekil asked for men, but was 
recalled. It is also reported that force round 
Khartoum have wet for support and have 
been refused by Mahdi 
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The third (received August 6, 4.20 
P.M.) say8s— 
‘Cairo, August 6, 1884, 4. P.M. 

“On the 4th Kitchener telegraphed he had 
forwarded Gordon's letter by post on the 2nd. 
Following is translation of text:—‘To the 
Mudir of Dongola.—Khartoum and Sennaar 
are still holding out,up to the present, and the 
bearer of this letter, Mahomed Ahmed, will give 
you news of me. When he arrives give all the 
news you have, and the place where the expedi- 
tion coming from Cairo is, and the numbers 
coming. We have 8,000 soldiers in Khartoum. 
The Nile has risen. Give 100 dollars to mes- 
senger from the Government. Dated 28th Sha- 
ban, 1301, signed ‘ C. E. Gordon ’ and sealed.” 


And the fourth— 


“Cairo, August 6, 7 P.M. 


‘¢ Pilgrims from Timbuctoo arrived at Suakin, 
say they were some time at Khartoum, saw 
much of Gordon, and tall, yellow-bearded Eng- 
lishman. Firewood and vegetables dear at 
Khartoum, and meat [? expected] after expedi- 
tion. Bread and doura in plenty. Gordon pre- 
vented his clerk giving them letters, as this 
might bring them into trouble. People can go 
half-a-day from Khartoum, but two days im- 
possible. At Shendy troops are few, and rebels 
opposite numerous. At Daman Egyptians. 
Very few pilgrims were at Khartoum about 
middle of June. Do not tell Chermside when 
they left.’’ 


Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
I notice that in one of the telegrams re- 
ference is made to the desire of the 
people to have the old Government back. 
Can the noble Lord inform us what is 
meant by that—whether it is the people 
of Khartoum and neighbourhood who 
desire the old Government back, or whe- 
ther it is the desire of the people gene- 
rally ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
This is, as I read it, an expression of the 
opinion of the messenger who brought 
this message. It appears to be general 
in its terms, and to relate to the places 
through which, I suppose, the messen- 
ger passed. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
will ask on Monday whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will consider that 
desire before deciding that Khartoum 
and the district shall be evacuated ? 


In answer to Mr. W. E. Forster, 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, the date of the Mahomedan month 
Shaban was given, and it corresponded 
with the 25th of June, which tallied with 
the date of the first telegram he had 
read to the House. 


Lord Edmond Fitsmaurice 
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EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE. 


Mr. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT said, 
that, as the Prime Minister had stated 
on Saturday that the Representatives of 
Germany, Austria, and Russia had de- 
clined to give any opinion as to the dif- 
ferences between the English and French 
Governments, he would ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he 
could point out any evidence in the Pro- 
tocols which substantiated that assertion ? 

Tuer CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) asked the hon. 
Member to repeat his Question, as he 
had not the Protocols with him. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
CONVENTION—RATIFICATION, 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
I wish to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice— 
namely, Whether the statement is correct 
which appears in the Press to-day to 
the effect that the Transvaal Volksraad 
have been considering the Convention 
with closed doors, and there is a doubt 
as to its ratification ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: We have 
no intelligence on the subject. The 
consideration of the Convention was de- 
layed tiJl the return of the Delegates, 
and they have only just returned to the 
Transvaal. The period for the ratifica- 
tion or rejection is to the end of this 
month. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—o—— 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 

Suprty—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. : 

(1.) £786,951, to complete the sum 
for Customs. 

(2.) £1,446,615, to complete the sum 
for Inland Revenue. 

Mr. GRAY said, he had been under 
the impression that the first Vote about 
to be taken was that for the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. COURTNEY: No; the Inland 
Revenue Department. 

Mr. GRAY said, he believed that 
several hon. Gentlemen desired to call 
attention to various details connected 
with that Vote. There were certainly 
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some Members of the House who were 
under the impression that the first Vote 
to be taken that day would be the Post 
Office Telegraph Vote; and, conse- 
quently, those who were anxious to raise 
questions upon the present Vote were 
absent. He was afraid, in consequence 
of a statement made in answer to a 
Question he had put, that he had been 
the means of conveying that impression 
to more than one hon. Member; and he 
had certainly been told that the first 
Vote to be taken would be the Post 
Office Telegraph Vote. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he should be 
sorry if any hon. Members had been 
misled ; but, at that period of the Ses- 
sion, it was necessary that the order in 
which the Votes were presented should 
be adhered to; but any hon. Gentleman 
could raise a question about the Vote 
upon Report. 

Mr. GRAY asked if the Government 
intended to take the Revenue Votes in 
their order ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that, in re- 
gard to the Post Office Vote, he had 
certainly intimated to the hon. Gentle- 
man that, if the time was convenient, 
he would take the Telegraph Vote be- 
fore the ordinary Post Office Vote ; and, 
for the convenience of the hon. Member, 
when they came to the Post Office Vote, 
he would be ready to postpone that 
until they had taken the Telegraph Vote. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE akked if he was 
to understand that these Votes included 
the Supplementary ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Yes. 

Mr. MONK said, he would like to 
address a question to the hon. Gentle- 
man the Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury in regard to a certain branch of 
the Revenue Department. Was the 
hon. Gentleman aware that the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Tomlinson) 
had had a Motion on the Paper for a 
considerable time, asking for a Select 
Committee to be appointed to consider 
the grievances under which certain 
officers of the Department considered 
they were labouring? He should be 
glad if the hon. Gentleman would give 
some assurance, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, that these assumed griev- 
ances—for he would not express any 
opinion himself as to their reality— 
would be inquired into, and that next 
Session a Select Committee would be ap- 
pointed. 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, he could not 
make any pledge as to next Session ; but 
he could assure his hon. Friend that the 
grievances of the Inland Revenue officers 
had been carefully considered already, 
and an elaborate Report had been pre- 
sented to the House bearing upon their 
case. He believed that the attention 
given to the subject had been exhaustive; 
but if there were any further remon- 
strances they should be considered. 

Mr. WARTON asked the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury if 
he was prepared to take any step to- 
wards the amalgamation of the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Departments, with 
the view of saving a number of commis- 
sions? He was of opinion that a con- 
siderable amount of saving might be 
effected to the country by such an amal- 
gamation. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the amalga- 
mation of the Customs and of the Re- 
venue Departments was by no means a 
novel question ; it had been considered 
by a Select Committee many years ago, 
which was specially appointed to inquire 
into the question, and various steps had 
been taken to promote the fusion of these 
two branches of the Public Service. 
Warehouses had been amalgamated, 
and the same rules of administration 
adopted; and the object of the union 
was being kept steadily in view, in order 
that it might be realized as changes 
occurred. There had really been an 
amalgamation of the two branches at 
many ports, although not at the princi- 
pal ports, and the fusion of Depart- 
ments was being carried out as rapidly 
as circumstances would permit. 


Vote agreed to. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he would now 
propose to take the Post Office Tele- 
graphs Vote. 

Mr. PULESTON asked if he was to 
understand that the question of the 
salaries paid in the Post Office would be 
included in this Vote ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: No; that will be 
taken under the Post Office Vote. I 
propose now to take the Vote for com- 
pleting the sum for Post Office Tele- 
graphs. 

(3.) £1,204,589, to complete the sum 
for Post Office Telegraphs. 


Mr. FAWCETT : I know that many 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
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House take great interest in the ques- 
tion of telephonic communication; and 
I think it would conduce to the conve- 
nience of the Committee, and also save 
time, if I at once proceed to explain to 
the Committee the decision which has 
been arrived at by the Government upon 
this subject. Throughout we have been 
most anxious that the public should 
enjoy all the possible facilities, with 
regard to telephonic communication, 
which are compatible with due regard 
to the interests of the Revenue. I am 
free to confess that, during my short 
official experience, no question that I 
have had to deal with has presented so 
many difficulties; and I trust the Com- 
mittee will accept the assurance that, in 
attempting its solution, I have been ac- 
tuated by no other motive than a desire 
to do what I believe would most con- 
duce to the advantage of the public. I 
feel that no good would result from oc- 
cupying the time of the Committee by 
going over bygone controversies ; and, 
therefore, I will at once state that, after 
taking into consideration all existing 
circumstances, I have come to the con- 
clusion that, in order that the public 
may enjoy the facilities with regard to 
telephonic communication which, in my 
opinion, they may fairly claim, it is de- 
sirable to give greater freedom to private 
enterprize by relaxing some of the con- 
ditions contained in the licences which 
have been granted to private Telephone 
Oompanies. That being the case, I at 
once proceed to state how we think that 
these facilities could be given, so that, 
on the one hand, the public may have 
these facilities with regard to telephonic 
communication, which they have a right 
to demand; whilst, on the other hand, 
the Revenue is properly protected. In 
order to assist me in arriving at a deci- 
sion on this subject, I, some weeks ago, 
asked the Telephone Companies to send 
me a statement of their views upon the 
matter, stating to me in what respect 
they considered that the conditions now 
contained in the telephonic licences ought 
to be relaxed in the public interest. In 
reply to that application, I received a 
statement from the United Telephone 
Company, and its affiliated Companies, 
containing three distinct proposals, which 
I will now proceed to explain. Before 
doing so, however, I may state that from 
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ceived statements of their views which, 
except in one particular, did not vary in 
any important respect from those of the 
United Telephone Company. The point 
which they specially insist on demand- 
ing is, that they should be secured 
against competition in those towns in 
which they have been carrying on tele- 
phonic exchange business. I may at 
once say that that request is one which 
I do not think for one moment ought to 
be entertained. Reverting to the three 
proposals which were submitted to me 
by the United Telephone Company and 
its affiliated branches, I will briefly de- 
scribe them. The first proposal was 
that the Telephone Companies, in the 
various localities in which they had been 
licensed, should be allowed to carry on 
their business in any manner they might 
think fit, and that, in lieu of the royalty 
of 10 per cent now paid to the Post 
Office on their gross receipts, the Com- 
panies would undertake to make good 
to the Department any loss which the 
local telegraph revenue might suffer 
from the development of telephonic com- 
munication within such district. They 
offered to guarantee the Post Office 
against loss in its local telegraph re- 
venue ; from carrying on an unrestricted 
telephonic business; and they further 
proposed that, in estimating the tele- 
graph revenue, account was to be taken 
of its normal growth by estimating 
what had been its growth during the 
previous three years. The second pro- 
posal contemplated, not the entire abo- 
lition of the present royalty of 10 per 
cent, but its reduction to 5 per cent; 
that the same guarantee against the 
loss of local revenue to the Department 
as that contained in the first pro- 
posal should be entered into; and 
it was further proposed that the pre- 
sent radius for carrying on a telephonic 
exchange business, which is now usually 
restricted to four or five miles, should be 
extended to 15 miles ; and that, in other 
respects, restriction should be removed, 
which, in all essentials, gave the same 
freedom as that embodied in the first 
pape which I have just described. 

think it will conduce to a clear under- 
standing of the subject if, before pro- 
ceeding to describe the third proposal, 
I say at once that, at first sight, I 
was considerably attracted by the pro- 
posal of a guarantee, and thought it 
wight offer a solution of the question. 
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When, however, I examined into the 
matter more closely, I came to the con- 
clusion that it would prove inadmissible. 
I will a to the Committee why I 
came to that conclusion. If we had ac- 
cepted from any Telephone Company 
such a guarantee as that which they now 
propose, it would be obvious that they 
must be secured against future com- 
petition in their business; because, 
having accepted a guarantee, it would 
have been palpably unfair imme- 
diately to license another Company 
to compete against them. [Mr. Gray: 
No.|] Well, that is my opinion; and I 
think the Committee will agree with 
me that if there is to be monopoly in 
telephonic communication, or in any 
other communication, it had better be 
in the hands of the Government, which 
can be controlled, and which is directly 
amenable to public opinion, rather than 
that a monopoly should be vested -in a 
private Company. Besides this objec- 
tion there was another which, even if it 
had stood alone, would, in my opinion, 
be quite sufficient to prevent the idea of 
a guarantee from being entertained. If 
the Post Office had once accepted the 
principle of such a guarantee its discre- 
tion would have been fettered in intro- 
ducing any change in the telegraph 
tariff. That being the case, I have 
to consider the third proposal of the 
United Telephone Company, and I 
will briefly describe it to the Commit- 
tee. It contemplates no guarantee, but 
proposes that the existing royalty of 
£10 per cent should continue to be paid, 
and that the Companies should be freed 
from all restrictions in carrying on their 
business, much in the same way as is 
contemplated under proposal No. 2. I 
may add to that, that the Telephone 
Companies laid great stress, with regard 
to all these proposals, upon the Depart- 
ment relinquishing the condition we 
have inserted in private licences, which 
enables the Post Office to demand an 
unlimited supply of the patented instru- 
ments used by the Telephone Compa- 
nies. For the reasonsI have already 
stated, I came to the conclusion that pro- 
posals Nos. 1 and 2, the essential feature 
of which was the guarantee, could not 
be accepted ; but I also came to the con- 
clusion that proposal No. 3, the essential 
feature of which is a continuance of the 
royalty of £10 per cent, affords the basis 
for a settlement; and the terms which 
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the Government are now prepared to 
offer I will now describe under eight 
heads—(l.) That the Post Office should 
reserve its right to carry on telephonic 
business on its own account, or to give 
licences to any responsible persons to 
carry on such business in ay part of the 
country, whether in that part of the 
country a licence had, or had not, been 
previously given; (2.) That the Post 
Office would no longer maintain the 
condition which has been inserted in re- 
cent licences, which called, on the part 
of the Post Office, for an unlimited 
supply of any patented instruments 
used by Telephone Companies; (3.) 
That, as the same objection in principle 
to a radius of 15 miles applied to a 
radius of four or five miles, all limita- 
tions as to area should be swept away ; 
(4.) That with this abolition of the limi- 
tation of radius, and with the extinction 
of area, the distinction as to the con- 
ditions on which Telephone Companies 
were allowed to carry on business on 
telephone exchange and trunk wires 
should not be maintained, and that the 
same conditions be applied to trunk 
and exchange wires alike; (5.) That 
call offices for the despateh of oral 
messages should be allowed; (6.) That, 
in lieu of the concessions just described, 
and with the object of securing a greater 
simplicity of accounts, the royalty of £10 
per cent, now paid on gross receipts, 
should be extended to receipts from pri- 
vate wire buisness; (7.) That the Post 
Office should be under no obligation to 
provide way-leaves, or to erect wires for 
the Companies; (8.) That, in order to 
maintain the distinction between the 
written telegraphic message and oral 
messages sent by means of telephones, 
the Telephone Company should not be 
permitted to receive or deliver a written 
message at any point. Now, I think 
it will be obvious to the Committee that 
so anxious have I been to redeem the 
pledge that no unnecessary impediment 
should be thrown in the way of tele- 
phonic communication, that in some re- 
spects I have conceded more than has 
been asked for, either by the Com- 
panies or by the public. I can only say 
that I hope the terms which I have 
offered will be received in the same 
spirit which has prompted me in making 
them ; and if they are unreservedly 
accepted as a settlement, I have nothing 
more to add than this—that all existing 
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licences, as soon as they are returned, 
shall have the new terms introduced in 
them, and in any new licences which 
may be granted the terms which I have 
just described will be embodied. I have 
now only to thank the Committee for the 
patience with which it has listened to a 
statement which I fear may have been 
somewhat prolix. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT: I wish to 
ask for an explanation in reference to 
exchange and trunk wires. The present 
rule is, I think, to charge 10s. a-mile to 
subscribers for trunk wires; but it is 
necessary that the subscriber entering 
into that arrangement should make a 
deposit of so much a-year. Is that in- 
cluded in the present arrangement ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: No. All those con- 
ditions will be got rid of. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT: That being 
so, I may say to my right hon. Friend, 
on the part of persons who have asked 
me to take their cases in hand and lay 
them before the Committee, that I think 
they will be perfectly satisfied with the 
arrangements proposed. Indeed, it ap- 
pears to me to be as generous an offer 
as any of the Companies could expect. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Gray) is, however, connected with 
the Telephone Companies, which I am 
not. I have nothing to do with any 
Telephone Company, and he probably 
will be able to represent their views 
more than I can; but, from representa- 
tions which have been made to me from 
Manchester, I think the statement of my 
right hon. Friend will be regarded as 
satisfactory. 

Mr. GRAY: Perhaps, unfortunately 
for myself, I am connected with an Irish 
Telephone Company; but I certainly 
shall not venture to discuss the question 
before the Committee in that capacity. 
I have not sought to advance what I 
considered to be the interests of the 
Telephone Companies except as con- 
nected with the interests of the general 
public. Now, Sir, I have listened with 
great interest to the very clear, although 
very elaborate, statement which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General has made; and I say at once 
that, as far as I understand the speech 
—and there are certain slight mat- 
ters which I shall ask the right hon. 
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doubt that he will be able to explain 
them—I think his statement is highly 
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one. In regard to the observations he 
has made as to the protection of the 
public and the protection of the Post 
Office Department, I heartily agree with 
him, and I think that the provisions he 
has sketched out in that respect are 
quite as necessary as he thinks himself. 
I have no doubt that the arrangement 
he has sketched out will be fully carried 
out, not merely in the letter, but in the 
spirit, and I have no doubt that it will 
be accepted by the Telephone Compa- 
nies. I also agree with him that to go 
back upon old controversies and to re- 
open old sores is totally unnecessary. I 
do not think it at all necessary to discuss 
the reasons which have been put for- 
ward by the right hon. Gentleman as to 
why he has been unable to accept pro- 
posals Nos. 1 and 2 made to him on be- 
half of the Telephone Companies. As 
the matter has now passed beyond that 
stage, I do not think it is necessary to 
occupy either the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman or that of the Committee 
by going back to it. I myself think the 
first proposition of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—namely, that the claim of any 
Company to receive a monopoly could 
not be entertained for a moment, is per- 
fectly just. Such a claim would be as 
unjustifiable as a claim to restrict the 
undoubted right of the Post Office to 
erect and maintain wires itself for the 
Public Service. There can be no doubt 
that the right hon. Gentleman, in the 
interests of the Post Office Department, 
and in the service of the public, is bound 
to reserve to himself the fullest possible 
rights, both as to the Post Office Depart- 
ment in competition with existing Com- 
panies and as to licences for new Com- 
panies. The claim of any Company to 
establish anything in the natureof mono- 
poly, of course, cannot be conceded. The 
Companies connected with the United 
Company have always claimed the right 
of freecompetition ; andthe only objection 
they have raised has been to an unfair 
competition on the part of the Post Office 
Department using the rights and privi- 
leges of agreat public service to their detri- 
ment. I do not think that I need occupy 
the time of the right hon. Gentleman 
by discussing those of the eight points 
he has submitted to the Committee, 
and of which I thoroughly approve. In 
regard to most I only ask for a little 
further explanation, especially in regard 
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to No. 4. The right hon. Gentleman | think it would be perfectly satisfactory ; 


says that, with the abolition of any limit 
of radius and consequent extension of 
areas, the distinction between the con- 
ditions on which the Companies have 
hitherto been allowed to use trunk and 
exchange wires will not be maintained, 
the Companies being in future able to 
provide themselves with trunk and ex- 
change wires alike. Then, when I come 
to No. 7, I find the right hon. Gentle- 
man says that the Post Office incurs no 
obligation to provide way-leaves, or to 
erect or maintain wires for the Tele- 
phone Companies. I may point out 
that, of course, there is no obligation at 
present upon the Post Office to erect 
wires, either for Telephone Companies 
or for private individuals. So far as I 
know, the Department has a right to erect 
them; but I am not aware that any person 
has a right to compel it toerect them. But 
if, when the right hon. Gentleman says 
that the Department shall be under no 
obligation to erect wires under any cir- 
cumstances—if he means to convey that 
the Department will not erect wires 
under any conditions, the result would 
be one which I know the right hon. 
Gentleman, in his present frame of mind, 
does not contemplate; for instance, I 
believe, although whether it is in actual 
work or not I cannot say, that there 
is a trunk wire between London and 
Brighton. Now, it would be actually 
impossible for any Company or pri- 
vate individual to run wires between 
London and Brighton, or generally be- 
tween town and town, simply because 
the Post Office, not as a Department of 
the State, but as a private purchaser, 
has obtained the monopoly of way-leaves 
along all railway lines; and it is only 
along railway lines that telephone wires 
for long distances can be run. There- 
fore, if the Post Office say they will not 
erect wires between town and town, that 
would be, in effect, the same as to say 
that they will not permit the public at 
all to have the advantage of telephonic 
communication between town and town. 
I am sure the right hon. Gentleman does 
not contemplate that. But what he 
means to convey is that the Companies 
shal] have no right to seek to compel 
the Post Office to erect trunk wires, but 
that the Post Office shall be free to do 
so, if they think it advantageous to the 
public. If the right hon. Gentleman 





but if the right hon. Gentleman means 
to convey that, under no circumstances, 
will the Post Office run a trunk wire for 
the service of the public along its 
different lines, why, then, he simply 
shuts out the public of the United King- 
dom from an enormous advantage. I 
believe that, at this moment, telephonic 
communication is carried on in America 
between towns 300 and 400 miles apart. 
I am anxious to meet the right hon. 
Gentleman in the spirit of fairness 
which he has manifested ; and, in re- 
gard to trunk wires, I say that tele- 
phonic communication by trunk wire 
between London and Liverpool, or Lon- 
don and Manchester, or between Lon- 
don and Brighton, cannot be carried out, 
except with the assistance of the Post 
Office Department ; and if the opposition 
of the Post Office were pushed to a 
vexatious extent, the result might be 
very disastrous to the public interest. 
No doubt, it is perfectly right for the 
Department to protect its telegraphic 
revenue. As I understand the view of 
the Companies, there is no desire on 
their part to secure a revenue from 
trunk wires. What they are desirous 
to secure is, that those who use the tele- 
phone wires shall have facilities in re- 
gard to trunk wire communication be- 
tween town and town; and I am quite 
certain that they would be perfectly 
willing, if the Post Office will consent to 
erect trunk wires, to secure the Post 
Office from loss by giving to the Post 
Office all the profit of those trunk wires. 
I believe they would even go further 
than that, and guarantee the Post Office 
a certain amount of revenue from such 
trunk wires. All I want is some assur- 
ance that the right hon. Gentleman will 
not draw a hard-and-fast line which may 
deprive the public of the United King- 
dom of the advantage which the people 
of every other civilized country either 
have, or are about to have, of carrying 
on conversations freely between persons 
living in towns at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other. Iam sure that 
he does not desire to punish the inhabi- 
tants of the United Kingdom for havin 

given a monopoly of telegraphic work 
to the Government by saying—‘‘ You 
shall not have the facilities of this won- 
derful invention, although the people 
of Germany, of France, of America, 


will give an assurance to that effect I| and of every other civilized country in 
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the world enjoy it.” Let the right hon. 
Gentleman protect the public Revenue 
in the most careful Me! je eg and let 
the Department make all the profit they 
can out of an enterprize which cannot 
be carried out by other persons, owing 
to the fact that the Department has pur- 
chased the exclusive way-leaves over 
railway lines; but do not let him, be- 
cause he has a monopoly, punish the 
public by not allowing them to derive 
advantage from a great discovery. The 
right hon. Gentleman proposes, in con- 
sideration of the undoubtedly substan- 
tial, and, I may go so far as to say, 
generous concessions he has enumerated 
—he proposes, as a condition for those 
concessions, that the Post Office should 
receive a royalty upon private wire busi- 
ness. Now, that involves a principle 
which the Companies may have some 
difficulty in acceding to. The right hon. 
Gentleman might as well ask the Com- 
panies, or private individuals who run 
weg telegraph wires, to give the 

ost Office a royalty upon them. He 
might ask me for a royalty upon erect- 
ing a wire to communicate from my 
own private house to my stables at the 
end of the garden. 

Mr. FAWCETT: Yes; if a profit was 
derived from the transaction. 

Mr. GRAY: Precisely ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman might just as well ask 
me for 10 per cent on the rent of the 
house I occupy, because the Post Office 
have never pretended that they have 
any direct or indirect licence to interfere 
with the erection, by any individual or 
Company, of a telephone wire between 
house and house. Surely, if I own a 
house, I would have the right to run a 
wire between the house and any portion 
of the grounds connected with it, and to 
use there either a telegraphic instrument 
or a telephone, or both. Who on earth 
has a right to interfere, or to step in 
and say that I must pay for it? But if 
I use a patented instrument, whether a 
patented telephonic instrument or a pa- 
tented telegraphic instrument, and I 
pay the person who belongs to it a 
royalty for the use of it, the right 
hon. Gentleman says that he must have 
a share of the revenue thereby derived. 
Now, this is not, as far as the profit de- 
rived from it is concerned, an import- 
ant question. The concessions given by 
the right hon. Gentleman would even 
be cheaply purchased by assenting to 
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that proposal, if it did not involve an 
exceedingly dangerous principle; be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman says— 
“Tf I do certain things in the interest 
of the public, I ought to be allowed to 
step in and obtain a portion of the pri- 
vate property of the individual,” to 
which the State has no more right than 
it has to my hat or coat. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to recon- 
sider that point; and, if he does so, I 
think he will see that his position, whe- 
ther he claims 10 per cent or 0001 per 
cent, is altogether untenable; and I do 
not see how any Company or private 
individual could consent to recognize 
that claim. If once recognized, it might 
be pushed very much further, and the 
Government would be able to say to any 
private individual—‘‘ As a concession 
for giving you certain facilities, we lay 
claim to a portion of your property, 
although we have no right to it by law.” 
I do not think it possible to admit that 
principle ; and although it is not of im- 
portance financially, I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will reconsider it, and I 
think he will come to the conclusion 
that it is quite untenable. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that the Telephone 
Companies are not to be permitted to 
transmit anything in the nature of a 
written message. I think that is a poor 
kind of condition to impose, and scarcely 
worthy of the attitude the Government 
now take up. At the present moment, 
the Post Office authorities have a cer- 
tain number of Telephone Exchanges, 
and any person subscribing to those 
Telephone Exchanges has now two pri- 
vileges which the Post Office refuses to 
the subscribers to private Telephone Ex- 
changes. One is the privilege of send- 
ing a written message, say, to Newcastle 
or anywhere else where the Post Office 
has, at this moment, a Telephone Ex- 
change. Say, for instance, that the 
subscriber desires to send a message to 
his grocer, or his wine merchant, or 
anybody else who is not a subscriber to 
the Exchange. The Post Office officials 
will transcribe the message for him, 
and will forward it, charging only 34d. 
for doing so. Now, I do not see why 
the right hon. Gentleman should deprive 
the subscribers to a Telephone Exchange 
of this great convenience. I can easily 
understand how, in any circumstances, 
it must be an enormous convenience to 
any subscriber to an Exchange to “ ring 
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up” a clerk from the office and say— 
‘‘ Write down a message to so-and-so, 
next door to the Exchange office, and tell 
him to attend my sick child, or to supply 
me with any particular article I want.” 
I do not think it is good policy on the 
part of the Department, and I invite the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
the point. I do not think it is good 
policy for the Department to restrict, in 
any way, the facilities which are given 
to the public. I think the policy of the 
Department ought to be confined, in the 
first place, to protecting the public, as 
far as it is in their power, against the 
evils of monopoly; and, in the next 

lace, to protecting the revenue of the 
Ficnethsens against loss. Ido not think 
the policy of the Department should be, 
in any way, to interfere with the con- 
venience received by the public from the 
use of the telephone, and I would sug- 
gest to the right hon. Gentleman to pro- 
vide a condition, by saying that if the 
Telephone Companies send written mes- 
sages for their subscribers, such mes- 
sages should be recognized as in the 
nature of telegrams, and a rate charged 
for them which the Post Office Depart- 
ment charges in its own Telephone Ex- 
change for similar services. The reve- 
nue derived from them, after a reason- 
able deduction for outlay, should be the 
property of the Post Office. I wish to 
impress upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the distinction between the Telephone 
Companies wanting to make a revenue 
out of a matter of this kind, and render- 
ing their service more attractive to the 
public. They would willingly, I believe, 
yield to the Department any revenue 
they might derive, and I think the right 
hon. Gentleman would protect the Post 
Office by saying that written messages 
should be regarded as telegrams, and 
that they should only be sent on certain 
conditions. I hope the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will take the suggestion in the 
same good spirit as that which has ac- 
tuated him in connection with other de- 
tails. What Ireally want to see in this 
matter is, that the public shall be served 
in the best possible way. There is one 
point of detail to which I wish to direct 
attention. At the present moment, sub- 
scribers to the Post Office are permitted 
to be put in communication with the 
Telegraph Department of the Post Office ; 
and if they want to send a telegram to 
Australia, America, or any other part of 
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the world, they can take their telegram 
to the telephone without quitting their 
rooms. Subscribers can dictate their 
messages by telephone to the clerk at 
the Post Office, who takes them down 
in writing, and charges them with the 
cost. I do not see why the same faci- 
lity should not be given to all those 
who use the Telephone Exchanges. If 
the telegraphs, instead of being a De- 
partment of the State, were a private 
trading concern, and any other trading 
concern offered to erect a wire in connec- 
tion with the Telegraph Office, so as to 
give the public greater facilities for send- 
ing telegrams, surely any responsible 
manager in charge of such telegraph 
business would say that he was very 
much obliged, and would willingly fall 
in with such proposal, because it would 
be to his own advantage. But the Post 
Office say—‘‘ We will not permit any- 
thing of the kind, except you charge to 
each subscriber £5 per annum for the 
facility of sending telegrams,’’ for which 
he is, of course, to pay the full price 
charged for the telegraph system. I 
recollect the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) saying, 
upon the question of sixpenny telegrams, 
that he would demonstrate that the Post 
Office telegraph wires were only used to 
the extent of one-third of their capa- 
city. 

Mr. FAWCETT: If you take the 
number of messages, and spread them 
equally over the 24 hours, no doubt that 
would be so; but it will be found,that, 
in the day time, the greatest number 
are sent, and that many of the more im- 
portant wires are very much crowded ; 
and before it would be possible to bring 
the reduced tariff into operation, it 
would be necessary to lay down 15,000 
miles of extra wires. 

Mr. GRAY: I do not dispute that. 
All I suggested was, whether the Post 
Office was in such a position, and had 
so much business, that it did not want 
any more. If the Post Office wants 
more business, why not facilitate those 
who wish to bring business to their 
doors? What I contend is that it is 
not a reasonable arrangement to impose 
a preposterous charge of £6 5s. or £5, 
which no ordinary subscriber will pay. 
But, on the other hand, it would be per- 
fectly fair to allow the Telephone Com- 
panies to give facilities to their sub- 
scribers for sending telegrams, simply 
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allowing them to charge the actual cost 
to them for taking down and transmit- 
ting. If that isnot done, the public are 
deprived of a great convenience which 
they ought to enjoy. I will put it to 
the Committee what an enormous ad- 
vantage it would be if a person residing 
two or three miles away from a tele- 
graph office, who wanted to send a mes- 
sage in the middle of the night through 
a telephone, were able to say—‘‘ Take 
down that message for such-and-such a 
place, and send it off by your telephone 
to the telegraph wire.” That would be 
an enormous advantage; but a sub- 
scriber would only want to send a mes- 
sage in that way occasionally, and he 
would never dream of paying £5 a-year 
for the privilege. I know that the right 
hon. Gentleman will say that he imposes 
a similar charge on his own jae: 
but it is only a nominal charge, and 
does not really exist. He divides his 
charge under two heads—one for the 
use of the telephone, and one for 
the use of the telegraph. I believe he 
makes a charge in Newcastle of £14 or 
£15. He says—‘‘I charge £9 for one 
service, and £5 for the other;”’ but if 
the subscriber says he will give me £9 
for the one service, and that he does not 
require the other, for which he would 
have to pay £5, the right hon. Gentle- 
man says—‘‘ No; you must pay £14.” 
It does not, therefore, become a question 
simply of £ s. d. It is not a reality, 
but a mere formality ; and I put it to the 
right hon. Gentleman to take it into his 
favourable consideration in the interests 
of the public. If there is any charge 
made by the Telephone Companies for 
this additional service, let the revenue 
goto the Post Office. The Companies 
do not want it. But what they want is 
that they should not be impeded in serv- 
ing the public. I have directed atten- 
tion to these two or three points, and I 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman will 
see his way to arriving at some reason- 
able arrangement upon them. With 
regard to the propositions of the right 
hon. Gentleman generally, I trust and 
believe that they will be accepted by 
the Telephone Companies in the* gene- 
rous spirit in which they have been 
offered. Personally, I think they are 
fair and reasonable; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman will give an undertaking 
that he will himself insist on them, and 
see that they are really carried out fairly, 
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and in astraightforward manner, without 
the old policy being pursued of the offi- 
cials of the Department racking their 
hrains to invent impediments, and to 
create causes of delay, I believe the 
public will heartily welcome the action 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
taken in the matter. I might give in- 
stances to show the preposterous manner 
in which the Department has interfered 
with the working of the Telephone Com- 
panies; but I do not wish to rake up 
old sores. But if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman says that he will see his pro- 
posals carried through fairly and pro- 
perly, and in the spirit in which he has 
spoken to-night, I think the public will 
have every reason to be satisfied, and I 
am convinced that experience will show 
that the Post Office will gain largely 
and directly, both by way of royalties, 
and by the increase of business in con- 
nection with the ordinary telegraph. 
The invention of the telephone is one 
of a marvellous character, and I believe 
it will, in the future, be of the greatest 
possible service both to the commercial 
and the general community. Perhaps 
I may be allowed to say a word in con- 
clusion. I have, no doubt, somewhat 
warmly taken up the question of tele- 
phones in this House. Possibly on some 
occasions in debates, or in written com- 
munications with the Department which 
I have had occasion to make, I may have 
used irritating words in regard to what 
appeared to me to be unnecessary and 
vexatious delays, and which may not 
unnaturally have been calculated to 
cause irritation or impatience on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
can only say, on the other hand, that 
those who have been interested in the 
working of telephones have within the 
last few years been irritated at what they . 
deemed the obstructive attitude of the 
Post Office Department. If, in my lan- 
guage or acts, I have given any offence 
to the right hon. Gentleman, I am sorry 
for it. I, for one, have had the fullest 
confidence from the beginning that if, 
as contra-distinguished from some of the 
officials who naturally, although well- 
meaning, are too much inclined to take 
a purely official view of a matter of this 
kind, the right hon. Gentleman had been 
able to fix his attention himself to the 
subject, and had been induced to give 
it his study, he would be prepared to 
deal with it in a broad and statesman- 
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like manner; and while, of course, pro- 
tecting the Department, and seeing that 
the public Revenue did not suffer, that 
he would give the facilities which the 
public with perfect confidence had a 
right to expect. I think he has now 
done so, and I think that our exertions 
are justified by the result. I therefore 
offer our thanks to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for the way in which he has dealt 
with the matter, and for the exceedingly 
fair and straightforward offer which he 
has made. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: There 
can be no doubt that the use of the tele- 
phone is greatly increasing; and, from 
the remarks made by the hon. Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Gray) and other hon. 
Members, I am convinced that there is 
likely to be a very great development of 
this new means of communication. My 
right hon. Friend the Postmaster 
General will, I have no doubt, remem- 
ber that with reference to monopolies 
Mr. Mill used these words— 

‘*A Government is more often chargeable 

with interfering to make things dear, than with 
interfering to make things cheap.”’ 
Now, I must say that what I have heard 
upon this matter makes me very much 
inclined to believe that the interference 
of the Government with regard to the use 
of the telephone has not had a tendency 
to make the use of these instruments 
cheap tothe public. I am speaking now 
only on behalf of the public, and I am 
anxious that this mode of communica- 
tion should be made as cheap as possible. 
I am inclined to think that it ought to be 
in the hands of whatever power, whether 
it be the Government or private Compa- 
nies, whocan make it cheapest. I think 
it probably may be found that, in the 
end, the Government will be able to 
make telephonic communication cheaper 
than a Company could do, because 
there must be communication more or 
less with the telegraphic wires, which 
are at present a monopoly in the hands 
of the Government. I only desire to say 
that it is very important the matter 
should be in the hands of that power 
which will give the cheapest supply; and 
I am quite sure the attention of my 
right hon. Friend will be directed to- 
wards that end. 

Mr. PULESTON: I agree with every 
word which has been used by previous 
speakers, as to the appreciation of all 
those who take an interest in the matter 
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of the very liberal concessions made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General. I am sure we were right in 
expecting and believing that the time 
would shortly come when some con- 
cession would be made; because our 
experience, and the experience of the 
country, has been, in regard to the 
administration of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, such as could lead us to no other 
conclusion. I am glad that the right 
hon. Gentleman was good enough to 
open the debate, and that, by doing so, 
he has prevented the possibility of any 
acrimonious discussion taking place. 
Reference has been made to the use of 
the telephone in the United States. I 
happen to know this important fact, 
which I may mention to the Committee— 
that, in proportion to the facilities which 
have been given for the use of the 
telephones in America, so have the 
revenues of the telegraph business in- 
creased, and very largely too. I 
ventured to say something of the same 
kind when seconding the Motion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron), in favour of sixpenny 
telegrams; and after the concession now 
made in regard to the telephone I am 
certain that the business of the tele- 
graphs will also be largely increased, 
and that our experience will be similar 
to that of the United States—namely, 
that just in proportion as the telephone 
business increases, so the revenue re- 
ceived from telegrams will also increase. 
I fully agree with the suggestion of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Car- 
low (Mr. Gray) as to the desirability of 
giving facilities for the erection of trunk 
wires, in order to send messages by tele- 
graph, after having conveyed them, in 
the first instance, by telephone. I see 
no particular reason why there should 
be no extension of area, or why the 
whole business should not be carried on 
upon a sort of Free Trade principle. 
Take the instance of Brighton. The pub- 
lic are well cared for there, but are not 
able to hold communication with Lon- 
don; and I hope my right hon. Friend, 
when he rises to reply, will kindly say a 
word on that point. To give an illus- 


tration of some of the past difficulties, I 
may say that in the towns of Plymouth 
and Devonport, the latter of which I 
represent, there have been difficulties 
which will be very familiar to the right 
In fact, it has been 
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impossible to have any telephonic busi- 
ness done there at all in connection with 
the Post Office. All those difficulties are 
now entirely set at rest. As I understand 
now, any Company—the United Tele- 
phone Company, for instance—may open 
an Exchange anywhere. I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is 
aware that the Government opened their 
telephonic service at Plymouth with 
something like 150 subscribers; but 
that the number has since been reduced 
to something like 40. The general ex- 
perience of the system was that the 
business conducted by means of private 
enterprize there was very much more 
successful than the efforts of the Govern- 
ment. Although I do not take excep- 
tion to the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold), 
that the time may come when the Go- 
vernment may possibly compete satis- 
factorily with the Companies, I agree 
with him that the public ought to have 
the facilities they demand supplied to 
them in the cheapest way, whether by 
the Government or by private enter- 
prize. I thank the right hon. Gentle- 
man for the clear way in which he has 
given these concessions ; and I trust we 
may hope that there will be no serious 
delay in putting them into execution. 
Mr. STEWART MACLIVER: I 
desire to join with other hon. Mem- 
bers in recognizing the importance of 
the concessions made by the Postmas- 
ter General. It is well known that con- 
siderable dissatisfaction has prevailed 
in regard to the present arrangements 
for telephonic communication, and there 
are reasons why that dissatisfaction 
should now cease, after the concessions 
made by the right hon. Gentleman. 
At the same time, I think some allow- 
ance ought to be made for the Depart- 
ment over which the right hon. Gentle- 
man presides, on account of their being 
hampered with the burden of the large 
expenditure incurred when the Govern- 
ment took over the telegraphs. We all 
know that the price paid for the tele- 
graphs was enormously in excess of 
their value, and the Government have 
had to contend for years with that diffi- 
culty, and therefore have been unable 
to make any steady advance in the im- 
rovement of telephonic communication. 
ut now, I think, we are in a position, 
after a relaxation which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to make, to expect 
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that the public will be satisfied with the 
telephonic communication, and to see 
that other advances are made in the 
same direction. I can only repeat that 
the public will recognize and thank the 
right hon. Gentleman for what he has 
done on their behalf. 

Dr. CAMERON: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General has 
very properly deprecated our going into 
any byegone stories; but there is one 
point to which I must direct the atten- 
tion of the Committee. Telephones were 
not invented until long after the Govern- 
ment acquired the Post Office Tele- 
graphs. Therefore, they did not pur- 
chase any rights in connection with 
telephonic communication. Towards 
the end of last Parliament a Bill was 
introduced by the Postmaster General, 
which contained a clause giving the 
Government a right over the telephones 
which had been invented and brought 
into use since their purchase of the 
telegraphs. Now, that appeared to me 
to be the confiscation of the invention. 
I strongly opposed that clause, and, with 
the assistance of some of my hon. Friends, 
managed to induce the Government to 
drop it. Since then, however, in conse- 
quence of some judicial decision, the Post 
Office have acquired a legal right; but I 
do not think they ever got a moral right; 
and they ought to treat the Telephone 
Companies, as far as possible, asif the Go- 
vernment had not violently, and, in my 
opinion, not very honestly, laid hands on 
this invention. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has told us that one of his propo- 
sals is that the difference between 
trunk lines and local lines shall be done 
away with; and he proposes that the 
Post Office shall not be compelled to 
put up wires for the Telephone Com- 

anies. My hon. Friend the Member 
or Carlow (Mr. Gray) criticized this 
te I and he has said that the 
ost Office ought to be willing to give 
facilities for erecting trunk lines, if the 
Companies themselves are not able to 
put them up. Now, I have no unfavour- 
able criticism to offer on that part of 
my right hon. Friend’s proposals. It 
seems to me that if the Post Office place 
a Telephone Company in the same posi- 
tion, as nearly as possible, as they 
would be if the Post Office had not 
seized hold of the invention, we have 
no right to ask the Post Office to do 
anything for them in aid of their require- 
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ments ; and it is for the Post Office to 
consider carefully the propriety of setting 
up trunk wires between the large towns. 

Mr. GRAY: I only suggested that 
they should erect them on the railway 
lines over which they have the right of 
way-leave. 

Dr. CAMERON: In addition to rail- 
way lines, there are the roads and 
canals of the country. It must be re- 
membered that the Post Office pay, in 
many cases, under the Act for way-leave 
along the railways, a yearly charge of 
about £1 per mile. I know that way- 
leave and maintenance is a very impor- 
tant item. There is one point on which 
it appears to me the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman should in fairness 
be modified, if the Committee regard it 
from the standpoint from which I look at 
it. What we should aim at appears to me 
to be to place the Telephone Companies, 
as nearly as possible, in the position 
they would have occupied if the Post 
Office had not violently laid hands on 
the invention. I do not disapprove of 
competition on the part of the Post Office. 
By all means let us have competition. 
But how can we have free competition if 
the Post Office charge private Companies 
with a royalty of 10 percent? I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to consider 
whether he cannot, in fairness and in 
the interests of the public, reduce that 
royalty ? I am satisfied the telephone 
business would be greatly increased 
in the country by a reduction of the 
royalty now charged. There was one 
point which my right hon. Friend 
did not make as clear as I think he 
ought. He said that call-houses were to 
be permitted. These call-houses are 
places where any member of the public 
can go and communicate with any mem- 
ber of a Telephone Exchange. Is there 
to be any limit as to the price to be 
charged? [Mr. Fawoerr: No.] I think 
that is perfectly right, and perfectly 
satisfactory. Ithink that the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the disputes which have 
existed between the Post Office and the 
Telephone Companies, has endeavoured 
to meet his adversaries in the fairest 
and most conciliatory spirit. In the in- 
terests of the public, all I would sug- 
gest in addition is, that he should con- 
sider the propriety of reducing the 
royalty, which, at present, prevents the 
Telephone Companies from competing 
with the Post Office. 
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Mr. WARTON: I wish to call the 
attention of the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Courtney) to the way in which the 
Post Office Accounts are given. At page 
127, it seems to me that the Votes pre- 
sent two different systems of making out 
the accounts, especially in regard to the 
items for labour. 

Mr. COURTNEY: The explanation 
is, that the persons enumerated in the 
Estimate are persons employed and paid 
by the Postmaster General. They are, 
as a matter of fact, upon the Staff, and 
receive definite wages for definite work, 
and the other item is a lump sum for 
local labour where it has been neces- 
sary to employ local labour. 

Mr. GRAY: In reference to the 
question raised by the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), as to the 
policy of the Department, imposing a 
heavy royalty of 10 per cent on the 
gross receipts, I should like to say a 
word. No doubt, that is an enormous 
royalty. I do not press it upon the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but, of course, he fully understands that 
in insisting upon that royalty he is 
virtually imposing a tax upon the pub- 
lic. The Telephone Companies are like 
a tea merchant, who has to collect the 
duty upon tea. He cannot pay it out 
of his own pocket; and, therefore, 
he must pay it out of the pockets of 
the people who buy the tea. I have 
no doubt that the Telephone Companies, 
when they come to consider the new 
basis of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
proposals, will ask for a reduction of 
this enormous royalty of 10 per cent 
on the gross earnings, and probably 
they would ask to have it reduced by 5 per 
cent. What they will say will be this— 
that if the Government grant a reduc- 
tion of this enormous tax, the whole of 
that reduction which the Government 
concedes to them will immediately be 
given to the subscribers. For instance, 
if the Government reduce their demand 
from 10 to 5 per cent, whatever that 5 
per cent yields will instantly be handed 
over to those who use the telephones. 
The Companies themselves have no 
wish to put it in their own pockets ; 
but, of course, the right hon. Gentle- 
man will not permit the Telephone 
Companies to do their work as cheaply 
as they could do it, if he insists upon 
retaining this charge. I wish the Go- 
vernment and the Committee thoroughly 
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to understand that the claim of the 
Telephone Companies to a reduction of 
the royalty is not made on their own 
behalf for the purpose of putting that 
which they now pay, in the shape of 
royalty, into their own pockets, but in 
order that they may be permitted to 
give the full advantage of it to the 
public. 

Mr. FAWCETT: I hope it will not 
be thought that I am insensible to the 
manner in which my proposals have 
been received by the Committee if I 
refer, for one single instant, to a some- 
what personal remark of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Gray). Nothing 
could be more kindly than the way in 
which the hon. Member spoke about my 
personal endeavours; but in some re- 
marks which he let fall he tried, I think, 
to draw a distinction between the offi- 
cials of the Post Office and myself, 
[Mr. Gray: Hear, hear!] Now, I do 
not think anything could be more un- 
fair than for the head of a Department to 
allow such a distinction to be drawn. 
I look upon myself as being absolutely 
and unreservedly responsible for every- 
thing that has been done. I do not mean 
to say that there have not been any mis- 
takes or delay; but my short sketch of 
the matter will show that it is an ex- 
tremely difficult one to deal with. What- 
ever mistakes have been committed, and 
whatever delay may have taken place, 
I hope the hon. Member, and other hon. 
Members who are interested in this sub- 
ject, will blame the Postmaster General, 
who is responsible to Parliament, and 
not the officials of the Post Office, who, 
I can only say, work with unwonted zeal 
to serve the public to the best of their 
ability. With regard to the remarks 
which have been made in the course of 
the discussion, I will deal with them, as 
far as I can, seriatim. In saying that no 
obligation should be imposed upon the 
Post Office to erect wires or provide way- 
leaves, I think it only fair to be as ex- 
plicit as possible; but I do not mean, in 
making that statement, to say that, under 
no circumstances whatever, would the 
Post Office erect wires for the Telephone 
Companies, or under no circumstances 
whatever grant a way-leave at a proper 
rent; but it must be borne in mind that 
the Department representing the public 
have paid a heavysum for the way-leaves 
they possess over the railways, and they 
are, therefore, bound not to give any 
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general right, but to consider every ap- 
plication strictly on its merits. With 
regard to whether any greater facilities 
can be afforded for allowing messages 
which are sent, in the first instance, by 
the telephone, to be forwarded by tele- 
graph, although I do not see my 
way at present, I will again look into 
the subject: I recognize the principle 
that all I have to do is to afford the 
utmost facilities to the public, with due 
protection to the Revenue. On the sub- 
ject of the royalty of 10 per cent, I 
understood that that was an essential 
feature of one of the proposals of the 
Telephone Companies. Of course, they 
invited us to reduce it. There is this 
disadvantage in a Government having a 
monopoly of any sort which presses on 
any particular industry—for instance, it 
might be for the interests of the public 
for any person to come forward and offer 
to deliver letters in London at the charge 
of a half-penny, or one-half less than the 
charge now imposed by the Post Office ; 
but the Government monopoly must 
be taken with its disadvantages as 
well as its advantages, and it is not 
necessarily an objection to it that any 
part of the service may be done more 
cheaply. I have already answered the 
question of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron). We do 
not propose to regulate the charges to 
be made for the use of call offices when 
established by the Companies. We 
allow the charge to be fixed by the Com- 
panies, on the understanding that they 
hand us over a certain portion of their 
receipts. [Mr. Gray: That is 10 per 
cent.]| Yes; 10 per cent. Why it is 
proposed to extend this royalty to pri- 
vate wires is not so much with the ob- 
ject of increasing the Revenue, which 
would be very trifling, but for the pur- 
pose of simplifying the acevunts, and 
thus obviating disputes. I think the hon. 
Member for Carlow is under an error in 
putting the point he did. Suppose he 
laid down a telephone wire from his 
house to his own stables, that would be 
a private arrangement. What we pro- 
pose to do is to levy this royalty on the 
receipts handed over to the Company. 
I now think that I have answered all the 
points which have been referred to in 
the course of the discussion; and I can 
only thank the Committee for the way 
in which the proposals of the Govern- 
ment have been received, 
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Mr. GRAY: Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman be good enough to answer the 
point raised in reference to written mes- 
sages ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I must confess that 
I do not see my way to making any con- 
cession upon that point. I think that 
an essential distinction must be main- 
tained. It would make, I am afraid, a 
serious hole in the telegraph revenue if 
written messages were allowed to be 
sent. I think the hon. Member will see 
there is an essential difference between 
telephone messages and telegraph mes- 


— 
r. GRAY: An oral message would 
not be objected to? 

Mr. FAWCETT: No; I said that all 
the telephone messages would be oral, 
aud the only distinction would be that a 
telephone message must be spoken, not 
written. That is really the cardinal point 
of difference. I have only, in conclusion, 
to repeat the statement I made at the 
commencement of this Sitting—that if 
the Companies will accept these terms as 
a final settlement of the question, there 
is no reason whatever why the licences 
should not be amended at once. Of 
course, it would take some time to put it 
into legal form; but there will be nodelay 
in considering the changes it will be ne- 
cessary to introduce; and, in regard to 
any new licences to be granted, they 
will include the new terms. 

Mr. PULESTON: I have no desire 
to prolong the discussion ; but I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to consi- 
der this one point, and to include it with 
the concessions and arrangements he has 
already proposed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has disavowed any responsibility 
in reference to the procuring of way- 
leaves; but I understand that one of 
the greatest difficulties met with in xe- 
ference to the development of the tele- 
phone is the granting of way-leaves. 
Will it not be desirable to consider, 
before next Session, or any other time, 
some means of providing, by Bill or 
otherwise, for the Post Office Depart- 
ment to be able to take even compul- 
sory powers? 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Nonsense. 

Mr. PULESTON: Although my 
noble Friend says ‘‘ Nonsense,” 1 think 
that something should be done for re- 
ducing the difficulty now experienced in 
obtaining way-leaves. 
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Mr. GRAY: Private individuals must 
expect to have difficulties in reference 
to the granting of way-leaves. The only 
difficulty that ought to be considered by 
the Government is where, as between 
town and town, the only method of com- 
munication is along the line of a Railway 
Company. The Government have pur- 
chased exclusive way-leaves over all such 
lines; and however willing a Railway 
Company might be to permit telephone 
wires to run along their lines, the Post 
Office might positively prohibit it. I 
think the Government ought to say— 
‘‘We will be prepared to grant these 
way-leaves, if a proper consideration is 
paid for them.” I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will see his way to insure 
that his propositions, which must already 
have been drawn up in black and white, 
should be sent out immediately; and if 
they are accepted by the Companies, that 
then, even pending the completion of 
legal formalities, they may be adopted, 
although, perhaps, without conferring 
absolute rights, without interfering with 
the rights and privileges which the Post 
Office propose to reserve for themselves. 
Pending the completion of the forma- 
lities that may be necessary, the pro- 
posals of the right hon. Gentleman 
might be virtually put in force. Some- 
times, as he is aware, a question of this 
kind does not mean a week or two, but 
months, and sometimes years. There 
have been some cases in which there 
has been a delay of a year and a-half 
over a simple question which, in the first 
instance, appeared as though it might 
be settled in five minutes. I trust the 
right hon. Gentleman will give the Com- 
mittee some assurance that there will be 
no unnecessary delay. 

Mr. FAWCETT : I think, in a matter 
involving many business details, it would 
be unwise to give an assurance like that, 
except the pledge on my part that every- 
thing will be done on the part of the 
Department to prevent unnecessary 
delay. 

Mr. GRAY: Iam quite content with 
an assurance of that nature. 

Mr. FAWCETT: With regard to the 
important question of way-leaves on rail- 
ways, the Government are bound not to 
grant such a number as would cripple 
the business of the Department. At 
the same time, I am not desirous of 
pursuing anything like a dog-in-the- 
manger policy ; but it must be borne in 
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mind that many of the railway lines are 
at re almost fully occupied by wires, 
and there is no more room for additional 
ones. Suppose along a particular rail- 
way—and this is no imaginary case— 
there is, at the present time, only room 
for a certain number of additional wires. 
Owing to an increase in telegraph busi- 
ness, arising from a reduction in the 
tariff, or from any other cause, the Post 
Office may probably have to erect these 
additional wires. If, however, they had 
leased the remaining way-leaves to a 

rivate Telephone Company, we should 

d ourselves in this difficulty—there 
being no room for the additional wires 
the Post Office might require, no other 
alternative would be open to us but to 
put the wires underground ; a large ad- 
ditional expense would have to be in- 
curred ; and the public would, I think, 
have a right to complain that their 
money had been wasted in order to 
promote the interests of a private Com- 
pany. I mention this as an illustra- 
tion to show that we are bound in 
these matters to proceed with extreme 
caution ; therefore, while we must be 
careful not to give everything a Com- 
pany may claim as a right, we shall be 
perfectly prepared to inquire fully into 
every application that may be made 
to us. 

Mr. GRAY: All I wanted was some 
assurance that impediments of a purely 
obstructive nature would not be imposed 
by the Post Office. Of course, any pro- 
vision of a reasonable or protective na- 
ture they are entitled to make. The 
right hon. Gentleman has given me an 
instance; let me give him another. I 
am acquainted with the case of a Dock 
Company which owned a certain piece 
of ground, and they gave to a Railway 
Company the right of running a tunnel 
under it. They said—‘‘ We will not 
give you the property ; but we will only 
allow you to run your line under the 
tunnel.” A short time afterwards a 
Telephone Company proposed to carry 
telephone wires over the railway, and 
the Post Office were prepared to ac- 
cede to the proposal on exacting pay- 
ment for the privilege; but the Dock 
Company said—‘‘ No; this property is 
ours, not yours,”’ and they refused per- 
mission. The right hon. Gentleman 
stepped in and said—‘“ Unless we get 
something from the Company, which in- 
volves the recognition of a legal right 
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—which legal right, however, the Com- 
pany did not possess—we will cut down 
the wires.” Now, that I call obstruc- 
tion, and not a protection of the pro- 
perty of the Government in their own 
interests. At the same time, I am de- 
sirous of saying that I fully recognize 
the fair spirit manifested by the right 
hon. Gentleman in the concessions he has 
made, and I thank him most cordially 
for them. 

GenERAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
criticized the manner in which the ac- 
counts connected with the Post Office and 
Telegraph Service were presented, and 
asked the Postmaster General whether, 
in future, in giving the results of the 
working by means of a capital account 
of the Post Office Department, he could 
not present them in a better form than 
at present ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I believe that these 
accounts are considered by experts; and, 
so far as appears to myself, they are 
very clearly given. We have no sepa- 
rate capital account at the Post Office ; 
but if my hon. and gallant Friend will 
speak to me upon the subject, I will 
carefully consider any suggestion he 
may make. 

GeneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he would send to the right hon. 
Gentleman a copy of the communication 
he had sent to the Financial Secretary, 
and he trusted the right hon. Gentle- 
man would consider the suggestions 
contained in it. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman have any objec- 
tion to supply telephonic communication 
between different parts of this building 
and of this Chamber? What has been 
done in the direction of establishing 
telephonic communication between the 
House and the City and other parts of 
the Metropolis has been productive of a 
considerable amount of advantage. I 
have already put a question to the First 
Commissioner of Works upon this sub- 
ject; but I am sorry to say that I was 
unable to obtain a satisfactory answer. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General is, however, accustomed 
to spend a large part of his time in the 
House, and I think he would have no 
objection to secure the comfort of hon. 
Members. Very often, when the Bell is 
rung for a Division, hon. Members in 
other parts of the building are in entire 
ignorance of what is going on. Some- 
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times it is a question of importance, and 
it might be necessary that they should 
take part in the Division; or, on the 
other hand, it might be a Division in 
favour of some obstructive Motion ; and, 
of course, the Irish Members, on such 
an occasion, would always, and pro- 
perly, abstain from taking part in it. 
But there is no way of finding out, ex- 
cept by coming into the House. I have 
often said it was easier to ascertain in a 
newspaper office in Fleet Street what is 
going on in the House than it isin the 
Library of the House of Commons. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that his observa- 
tions are out of Order. The Vote for 
the arrangements of the House is not 
taken under the Telegraphs Vote. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: That I know 
perfectly well; but [ assume that the 
telephones have been placed in the 
House by the Postmaster General, in 
consultation with the First Commissioner 
of Works. Ido not suppose they have 
been placed there withuut the consent 
of the Postmaster General. I may be 
wrong; but I assume that he has con- 
trol over the telephonic communication 
which now exists. 


Mr. FAWCETT: No; I have not. 
Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £3,852,517, to complete the sum 
for the Post Office. 

Mr. R. POWER said; he had asked 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General, some time ago, a question with 
regard to the acceleration of the mails 
between Dublin and Waterford, and the 
right hon. Gentleman very kindly said 
he would consider the matter. Since 
then, however, he had been informed— 
although he hoped not correctly in- 
formed—that the right hon. Gentleman 
had proposed to give the carriage of the 
mails from Dublin to the Great Southern 
and Western Railway Company. He 
had no official information as to the 
correctness of that statement; but he 
would like very much to know whether 
it was correct or not? If the mails 
were carried from Dublin to Waterford 
vid Maryborough, there would be a con- 
siderable saving of time; because, by 
that route, the time occupied would not 
be more three hours and twenty minutes, 
within which time the Great Southern 
and Western Railway Company under- 
took to deliver the mails; whereas, by 
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the other line, the time occupied would 
be four hours at least. He believed that 
the object of the right hon. Gentleman 
was that the letters from Dublin should 
arrive in Waterford sufficiently early to 
be answered the same day. Under the 
proposed arrangement, letters received 
in the morning could not possibly be 
answered until next day, which would 
be a source of great inconvenience to 
men of business. Besides, if the mails 
were not carried vid Maryborough, the 
line from Kilkenny to Maryborough 
must ultimately be closed altogether for 
passenger traffic. The only route by 
which people could go conveniently to 
Dublin from Waterford was by way of 
Maryborough, which was a much shorter 
and more direct route. There were, 
moreover, between Maryborough and 
Waterford several very important towns, 
among them Abbeyleix, Ballyragget, 
Kilkenny, and Ballyhale. As regarded 
the saving of time, he would point out 
that a train left Dublin at 8 o’clock, 
which got to Waterford at 11 o’clock; 
whereas, by the other line, the train 
would not get inuntil 11.55. That was 
a very great difference, and he believed 
the Committee would perceive that it 
would be best to allow commercial men 
at Waterford to answer their letters vid 
Maryborough. That route had been 
approved by the Chamber of Commerce, 
by all the commercial class at Water- 
ford, by the Corporation, the Poor Law 
Guardians, and other public Bodies, 
who all advocated the mails being sent 
by way of Maryborough, instead of 
Carlow. Under the circumstances, he 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
consent to adopt the Maryborough 
route. 

Mr. EWART said, he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General whether any step was about to 
be taken to give Belfast the benefit of 
the recent acceleration of mails from 
London to Dublin? Belfast, he believed, 
was at present the worst-served commer- 
cial centre in the United Kingdom. The 
people of Belfast did not receive their 
letters from London and other parts of 
England till about 1 o’clock in the day; 
while they were obliged to post letters 
in reply by half-past 2. Under those 
circumstances, they would certainly like 
to participate in the advantage of the 
acceleration of the Postal Service from 
Dublin. The mails now arrived in Dub- 
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lin half-an-hour earlier than they did a 
short time ago; but they were not des- 
atched any sooner. The people of Bel- 
ast were anxious to get the advantage 
of that half-hour, though it would be 
far from satisfying the wishes of his con- 
stituents. There had been laid before the 
right hon. Gentleman a proposal for the 
acceleration of the mails, vié Stranraer 
and Larne; but with regard to that he 
did not expect the right hon. Gentleman 
to give any answer at present, although 
he might mention that, by that route, 
the letters would arrive at Belfast by 
9 o’clock in the morning. He did not 
ress that point at present, for it was a 
arge question; but he should be glad 
if the right hon. Gentleman would give 
some satisfactory assurance with regard 
to the acceleration of the mails to 
Belfast. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he had 
already called the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
to the very bad position in which the 
people of Galway stood with regard to 
the mails. He had stated, in the ques- 
tion addressed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man a short time ago, the amounts per 
mile paid to the various Railway Com- 
panies; he found that the Post Office 
only allowed the Midland and Great 
Western Railway Company £40 a-mile, 
while it allowed the Great Southern and 
Western £70, and the Great Northern 
Company £90 a-mile, or more than 
double what was received by the Mid- 
land and Great Western Railway Com- 
pany. They knew that the reason for 
not giving a larger sum to the Midland 
and Great Western Railway Company 
was on account of the much larger 
amount of mail traffic which passed over 
that line; but he submitted that the 
traffic was not sufficient to justify this 
enormous difference of £45 a-mile. The 
present very able and efficient Chairman 
of the Midland and Great Western Rail- 
way Company was prepared to increase 
the service of trains in case the Post 
Office paid a larger sum per mile. He 
would not, however, go into those de- 
tails, which the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to gather for himself. 
He would only say there was no reason 
whatever why the Midland trains should 
not start a little earlier, and make fewer 
stoppages than they did at present. It 
was only a question of money. There 
was another point to which he desired 
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to refer. He believed that, last year, 
his hon. Friend the Member for West- 
meath (Mr. T. D. Sullivan) called the 
attention of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury to the delivery of Parliamentary 
Papers by post, and he referred to those 
Papers which were delivered post free 
within a radius of four miles from the 
House of Commons. The present ar- 
rangement was extremely inconvenient 
for a large number of Members ; and he 
would impress upon the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Postmaster General that he 
should considerthe advisability of taking 
upon his Department the duty of deliver- 
ing post free Papers beyond that radius. 
The matter was one which he should 
think could be very easily settled be- 
tween the Treasury and the Post Office. 
The Postmaster General would, of course, 
have to be consulted as to any objection 
he might entertain to sending the Papers 
free of charge; but he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) understood that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
would have the right of requesting the 
Postmaster General to doso, whether he 
liked it ornot. Therefore, he hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would use the despotic 
power he possessed, by insisting that the 
Postmaster General should deliver Par- 
liamentary Papers free. It was very 
desirable that hon. Members should be 
able to receive Parliamentary Papers at 
their residence, lodgings, or chambers in 
London and elsewhere; and he sub- 
mitted that if the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury would bring 
to bear upon the Postmaster General 
those powers of persuasion with which 
he was endowed, this matter would be 
very easily arranged. 

Mr. MARUM said, he desired to 
supplement the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. R. Power) 
by calling the attention of the Commit- 
tee, as he had done frequently, and the 
attention of the Postmaster General 
during the last four years, to the de- 
ficiency of the mail service between 
Kilkenny and Dublin. The present ar- 
rangement involved the necessity of tra- 
velling over 20 miles more line than was 
necessary, and a great delay was the 
consequence. On the other hand, they 
were in communication with Mary- 
borough three times daily. If a letter 
were posted, under the present arrange- 
ment, at 5 p.m., he could not get a reply 
until the second day ; nor could the local 
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newspapers be delivered before 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon; while English news- 
papers never reached him until the 
second day. Moreover, he could get 
Irish newspapers in the House of Com- 
mons much earlier than if he were at 
home. That was the state of things, 
monstrous as it appeared to him, which 
had continued for the last four years. 
It was said that the Railway Companies 
were exorbitant in their demands; but 
he did not suppose that they were more 
so than other Companies; and he ap- 
prehended that a Railway Company was 
entitled to the cost price for the carrying 
of mails. However, he would now make 
a further appeal to the hon. Gentleman, 
and would express a hope that the Trea- 
sury would not leave the people of Kil- 
kenny any longer in their present posi- 
tion with regard to the mail service. He 
wished to refer to another matter in con- 
nection with this subject. When the 
right hon. Gentleman was replying to 
the Question put to him that morning, 
the noise in the House was so great that 
he could not collect even generally what 
the right hon. Gentleman said; and he 
must, therefore, put him to the trouble 
of repeating his reply. He would point 
out that a large proportion of his con- 
stituents were at Ballyragget; and, un- 
less the mail route was altered, a very 
large number of persons would be abso- 
lutely deprived of any benefit from the 
accelerated service proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman. He did not wish to 
intimidate anyone; but he would men- 
tion that there was a very large meeting 
about to be held, and that a great 
amount of excitement existed in the 
locality amongst persons who had a 
strong feeling that they ought to par- 
ticipate in the accelerated mail ser- 
vice. 

Mr. BLAKE said, that the hon. Mem- 
bers for Waterford (Mr. R. Power) and 
Kilkenny (Mr. Marum) had so ably 
stated the claims of the district to having 
the mails sent vid Maryborough that he 
would not weary the Committee by fur- 
ther details. He would simply express 
a hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Postmaster General would be dis- 

osed to consider the matter which had 
een so ably put forward by his hon. 
Friends. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he wished to add 

a few words in favour of the proposal of 


his hon. Friend the Member for Kil- 
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kenny (Mr. Marum) for sending the 
mails vid Maryborough. He (Mr. 
Biggar) had occasion once or twice in 
the year to go from Dublin to Water- 
ford, and from Waterford to Kilkenny; 
and he knew that the most convenient 
way was through Maryborough and the 
Kilkenny route, instead of by way of 
Carlow, on which line a great deal of 
time was lost. The passenger, on arriv- 
ing at Maryborough, went at once to a 
particular platform, and got on to the 
direct line of railway to Waterford; but 
anyone going to Waterford vid Carlow 
would have to change on to another line 
of rails, go to a separate platform, and 
submit to other delays and inconveni- 
ences. Again, upon the line from Mary- 
borough to Kilkenny there were only 
two trains a-day ; and if the mail trains 
were taken away from that route, the 
result would be greatly to lessen the 
profit of a portion of the line, which was 
already by no means prosperous. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
accede to the wishes of the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General would not be surprised that he 
should speak on this matter, seeing that 
Maryborough was in the county which 
he had the honour to represent. He 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that there existed a great feeling among 
the people of the district, more especially 
with regard to the line of railway which 
went through Maryborough to Kilkenny. 
Maryborough was a centre on which 
three railways converged. Those three 
lines went, one to Dublin, another to 
Cork, and the third went southward to 
Waterford. Now, if this subsidy were 
removed, or was taken away from the 
service through Maryborough, the pros- 
pects of the Companies, not only in re- 
spect of mails, but in respect of goods 
traffic, would be, to a certain extent, im- 
perilled; and it was perfectly plain that 
the interests of the people of the district 
would suffer. There were on the line 
several important centres, at which fairs 
were held; and the effect of the new 
arrangement would be seriously to in- 
jure these commercial centres from 
a pecuniary point of view. He had no 
doubt that the Postmaster General had, 
amongst other things, considered the 
maiter ; but he would urge upon him to 
take seriously into his further considera- 
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tion the possible consequences of divert- 
ing the mail along the Carlow line. 

r. RAMSAY said, he felt it neces- 
sary to remind the Postmaster General 
that in Scotland there were many places 
fully as important as those mentioned 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, of which 
he did not speak in any spirit of dis- 
paragement; but there were many 
places, containing large populations, 
where the Postal Service was at the pre- 
sent time absolutely inefficient. The 
hon. Member for Kilkenny (Mr. Marum) 
had given the Committee an example of 
the inconvenience of the present ar- 
rangement in Ireland by pointing out 
that if a person posted a letter in Kil- 
kenny at 5 o’clock in the afternoon he 
could not receive an answer until the 
second day. But he (Mr. Ramsay) 
could inform the Committee, by an ex- 
ample drawn from a district in Scotland 
in which he had some acquaintances, 
that if a person put a letter in the post 
at 8 o’clock in the morning, he would 
not receive a reply until four or five 
days afterwards on the average. He 
did not think his hon. Friends opposite 
could put forward a case worse than 
that ; and, therefore, he would appeal to 
the Postmaster General to take into his 
consideration the isolated districts in 
Scotland where the Post Office mode of 
communication was so much inferior at 
the present time to that of any other 
districts in England and Scotland. He 
trusted that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man was dealing with the representations 
which had been made to him by the 
Irish Members, he would not forget to 
take also into consideration those dis- 
tricts in Scotland and England where 
the postal arrangements were so defec- 
tive, and where the population suffered 
so much in consequence. 

Mr. KENNY said, he understood that 
the Postmaster General proposed some 
time since to accelerate the mail service 
to Limerick. He (Mr. Kenny) hoped 
that that acceleration would also involve 
the acceleration of the mail service to 
Ennis. At the present time, the mail 
train which left Kingsbridge at 9 o’clock 
in the morning got into Limerick at 
1 o’clock ; but the train which conveyed 
the mails from Limerick to Ennis did 
not leave Limerick until half-past 3 in 
the afternoon, there being, practically, 
a loss of two hours after the arrival of 
the mail at Limerick. The train only 
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reached Ennis at 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon ; and, although it was due at half- 
past 4 o’clock, it never got there before 
5, and was frequently as late as half- 
past 5. He considered it a matter of 
very great consequence that the mail 
service should be accelerated to Ennis, 
because not only were the merchants of 
the town greatly inconvenienced by the 
delay, but, inasmuch as the mails for 
County Clare were distributed from the 
centre of Ennis, it would be of consider- 
able advantage to the whole district, 
because it would enable them to receive 
their letters at a much earlier time than 
they now received them. He hoped, if 
the change were effected, that the right 
hon. Gentleman would take into his 
consideration the other districts which 
were connected with Limerick, and which 
stood equally in need of accelerated 
means of postal communication. 

Mr. WARTON said, he wished to 
call the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Postmaster General to a 
point which involved the public safety. 
He alluded to the Post Office carts, 
which were driven through the streets 
at a very great speed. He thought, at 
any rate, that these carts should carry 
lights at night. Another point was, 
that it was proper, in his opinion, that 
there should be facilities for posting 
letters at all the important railway 
stations, as was the case almost every- 
where on the Continent. Then he would 
point out that the term Parcels Post, 
which appeared on the carts all over the 
country, was not only incorrect in itself, 
but differed from other terms which had 
been adopted by the Post Office. They 
had, for instance, Letter Post and Book 
Post ; and, on the ground of correctness, 
he said that the proper term should be 
Parcel Post, and not Parcels Post. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would, 
as soon as possible, have this inaccuracy 
dealt with. Then, with regard to the 
charge by the Parcel Post, they knew 
that the price for the carriage of parcels 
was regulated by weight—that was to 
say, by the number of pounds. He 
would suggest to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General that he 
should revise the system of charging, 
and, instead of making one pound the 
unit of weight, he should place it at a 
little over a pound. Another point was, 
that there was a good deal of dissatis- 
faction felt all over the country at the 
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absence of any security for parcels. He 
did not expect the Post Office to be 
responsible for all the parcels sent ; but 
he thought the Department might be 
answerable up to a small amount, or 
that they might establish some system of 
insurance. That would, perhaps, give a 
little more trouble to the Post Office; 
but, in the end, a handsome surplus 
would, he believed, be gained. As an 
analogy, he would mention the regis- 
tered letter system, which had proved 
very profitable. In connection with that 
system, he wished again to urge in the 
interests of the public—which he sup- 
posed were identical with the interests 
of the Post Office—that a registered 
letter should be allowed to go for 2d., 
including envelope and contents. It 
was ridiculous that people should have 
to pay }d. for the envelope besides the 2d. 
for registration. That, practically, meant 
24d., for no one could ask for }d. change, 
and few people ever had }d. in their 
pockets. That was a matter of import- 
ance, although it was a small matter, 
and the adoption of his suggestion 
would greatly facilitate the use of the 
system. Greater difficulties than this had 
been overcome by the Post Office—for 
instance, the difficulty and inconvenience 
of using different stamps for postage 
and for receipts; and he hoped the 
Postmaster General would be able to 
carry out these small, but valuable re- 
forms. He regarded the right hon. 
Gentleman as a man of genius; but he 
was surrounded by the snakes and ser- 
pents of red-tape and the Public Ser- 
vice. Doing ample justice to the courtesy 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and his 
desire to promote the interests of the 
public, he was sure the adoption of 
these suggestions would greatly advance 
the interests of both the public and the 
Post Office. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he did not 
wish to occupy much time; but he 
thought it was a matter of great im- 
— and of safety to the Civil 

ervice, that Clerks and Secretaries of 
Government Departments should be 
restrained as much as possible from dis- 
cussing and coming in contact with 
Members of this House. He did not 
intend to move a reduction of the Vote ; 
but the conduct of the Secretary to the 
Post Office, Mr. Blackwood, was a mat- 
ter which he thought should be, at all 
events, considered, and in more aspects 
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than one—not alone on its own merits, 
but in reference to its effect on the Public 
Service generally. That gentleman was, 
no doubt, a very conscientious man, and 
he was, no doubt, esteemed by all who 
knew him; but he must object to that 
gentleman presiding at public meetings, 
and deliberately ignoring an existing 
Statute, and imputing to all who were 
carrying it out motives which had no 
foundation at all. When he put a Ques- 
tion, containing some of these state- 
ments, to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, the right hon. 
Gentleman said he had not seen the 
speech to which he had referred ; but he 
(the Home Secretary) had no hesitation 
in saying that the statements in the last 
three paragraphs of the Question were 
incorrect and unfounded. That was the 
answer to the statements of the Secretary 
to the Post Office ; and he believed that if 
it had not now been so late in the Session, 
much more serious notice would have 
been taken of the matter. It was not a 
matter which he considered satisfactory. 
as it now stood. And further, in de- 
fiance of and in actual contradiction of 
the real facts, after that answer had been 
given by the right hon. Gentleman, Mr. 
Blackwood wrote saying—referring to 
the right hon. Member for White- 
haven— 

‘*You were perfectly aware, when you ad- 
dressed your Question to the Home Secretary, - 
that I brought no charge against the Metropo- 
litan Police ; but you no doubt found it conve- 
nient to suppress facts. It is evident that Sir 
William Harcourt’s answer was given under 
the impression which you designedly and inten- 
tionally made.” 

It seemed to him (Mr. Puleston) desir- 
able to consider the question whether 
the policy of Public Departments had 
been so changed as to admit of such con- 
duct as this on the part of even the 
highest officials; and he was express- 
ing the view of hon. Members when he 
said that, at all events, they were not 
guilty of the heinous offence attributed 
to them by Mr. Blackwood—namely, of 
doing an intentional wrong, and inten- 
tionally deceiving a Cabinet Minister, 
or that they were otherwise than sin- 
cere in protecting the police from 
unfounded statements and aspersions 
such as those made by Mr. Black- 
wood. The idea of saying that money 
was supplied to spy policemen under the 
Act, and that the Act permitted that, and 
all sorts of other outrages, was prepos- 
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terous; but although he might treat that 
as mere tattle, yet when it came to giving 
the lie direct to hon. Members, and ac- 
cusing them of saying what they did not 
believe, and of intentionally misleading 
Ministers, it was time to ask whether the 
policy which had always been adopted 
and respected, in most of the Depart- 
ments at least, had now been so changed 
as to permit of such an inroad, and such 
indecency as this on the part of an offi- 
cial in so high a position as that of 
Secretary fo the Post Office ? 

CotoneL NOLAN said, he was afraid 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General would think he worried him 
somewhat with regard to the mails and 
the work of the Post Office; but as 
he represented a large county, he re- 
ceived a considerable number of com- 
plaints which he felt he must refer to 
and press on the right hon. Gentleman. 
He was sure that if the Postmaster 
General would look into the subject he 
would see that in the county of Galway 
a very considerable improvement might 
be effected. The first point had been 
mentioned by the hon. Member for the 
Borough of Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor), who had urged the necessity of 
an acceleration of the mail service, to 
Galway. This could be effected by 
making the train travel more rapidly 
from Dublin. At present, the mail train 
only travelled at about 25 miles an hour; 
but, certainly, a greater speed ought to 
be adopted. There were two absurd 
stoppages of 10 minutes each at Mul- 
lingar and Athlone, and he thought 
those might be done away with, or the 
train should go more quickly. Such an 
alteration would be of great advantage 
to the West Coast of Ireland, because, 
at the present time, letters had to leave 
Galway before the mail from England 
came in. The English mail arrived at 
12.30; but the Galway mail left at 12 
o'clock. If the Postmaster General 
would exercise his influence with the 
Great Western of Ireland Railway, 
he believed it might be so arranged 
that the English mail would arrive an 
hour before the Galway mail left, and 
then people might get their letters from 
England, and answer the most pressing 
at once. This was really a matter of im- 
portance, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would inquire into it. The 
second point was closely connected with 
the first. It wasa matter the Postmaster 
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General knew something about, for he 
had answered a Question upon it that 
evening—namely, the desirability of 
having a night mail train from Achonry 
to Tuam. Achonry was on the line from 
Galway to Tuam, and was 15 miles by rail 
from Tuam. This wasnot a merequestion 
of supplying one town, but one-third of 
acounty. At present, the night mail 
service was done by cart; but he thought 
that if the right hon. Gentleman would 
represent the matter to the Railway 
Company, a train might be run to 
carry the mails to Tuam at night for 
a-very small increase upon the cost 
of the present cart system. Such a 
change would be of great value, not 
only to the Tuam people, but to the 
people in the neighbourhood, because 
it would be of great advantage to 
have the mails leaving at 10 or 11 at 
night, instead of at 9, as at present. 
This was more a question of manage- 
ment than of expense, because already 
the regular cart service had been dis- 
pensed with, and, of course, this special 
cart service would be also dispensed 
with. He hoped the Postmaster Gene- 
ral would look into this matter also. The 
third point was one he had formerly 
pressed on the noble Lord the late Post- 
master General (Lord John Manners). 
The noble Lord sent a high official to 
investigate the state of attairs in that 
part of the country; but although some 
improvement was effected, he did not 
think the noble Lord had thoroughly 
understood the matter. The question 
was that of cross-country posts, from the 
centre of the county and to Whitegate 
to the South of Mayo, or from White- 
gate to Ballinasloe. An improvement 
in either direction would open up a large 
district. It now took a day and a-half 
for a letter to go about 15 or 16 miles; 
for it had to go out of the ordinary 
track. This and the other matters he 
had referred to were certuinly points of 
detail; but they were important points 
of detail to the West of Ireland— 
namely, acceleration of the mails from 
Dublin to Galway, a night mail train 
from Achonry to Tuam, and cross-coun- 
try posts. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, he wished to sup- 

ort his hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 

olan) in the representations he had 
made to the Postmaster General. There 
was no doubt that in the West of Ire- 
land there was room for an immense 
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improvement in the arrangements of 
cross-country posts; and some of these 
affected his own county (Clare). An- 
other point was, that there was still a 
cart mail service from Limerick to the 
Eastern counties, and he had frequently 
brought that and other grievances be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman, but with- 
out success. The District Inspector was, 
no doubt, an able man, and was de- 
servedly appreciated by the Post Office ; 
but he was rather conservative in his 
views, and he thought the Postmaster 
General himself would readily see that 
a comprehensive plan in regard to these 
cross-country posts was of great: import- 
ance to the Western counties of Ireland, 
and could be effected at very small 
expense. He was glad to have this 
opportunity of thanking the right hon. 
Gentleman for the enormous improve- 
ments he had instituted during his ad- 
ministration in the county of Clare in 
regard to extended post office accommo- 
dation ; but an acceleration of the train 
service from Limerick to Ennis and in 
other directions, and an improvement in 
respect to cross-country posts, would 
greatly increase the convenience to the 
public. 

Mr. BIDDELL said, he would ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General would consider the 
propriety of opening country telegraph 
offices between 5 and 6 o’clock on Sun- 
day afternoon, with a view to abolishing 
the delivery of letters on Sunday? The 
present arrangements for letters and tele- 
grams were very unsatisfactory. Some 
places had a Sunday delivery, others 
had not, and the result was that if one 
posted a letter on Saturday evening he 
did not know whether it would be de- 
livered on Sunday or not; but if the 
telegraph offices were opened on Sunday 
afternoon as well as on Sunday morning, 
the Sunday delivery of letters could be 
very well dispensed with. At any rate, 
the present uncertainty of delivery on 
fa would be done away with. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that if he did 
not reply in detail to all the questions 
raised by hon. Members, he hoped the 
Committee would believe that he would 
bear them in mind as far as he could. 
The questions which had been raised by 
hon. Members from Ireland were, he ad- 
mitted, very important, and he was most 
anxious to do all in his power to im- 
prove the Postal Service in Ireland ; be- 
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cause, as a matter of fact, he did not 
think there was a more legitimate means 
of stimulating the resources of a coun- 
try than doing all that was possible to 
improve postal facilities. But, of course, 
that must be within certain limits, for 
there were various considerations to be 
kept in mind and difficulties to be con- 
tended with. He would give an instance 
of the difficulties to be dealt with. Seve- 
ral hon. Members from Ireland—the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. R. Power), 
the hon. Member for Queen’s County 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor), and others—had 
pressed upon him very strongly the im- 
portance of stopping the mail train to 
Cork at Maryborough. The hon. and 
gallant Member for the County of Gal- 
way urged the accleration of the mail 
from Dublin to Galway, by preventing it 
stopping at certain places; but the mo- 
ment he did anything of that sort, he 
had to face the precisely similar diffi- 
culty urged by the hon. Members for 
Waterford and Queen’s County and 
others. It was often necessary to nicely 
balance the advantages and the disad- 
vantages; and if they secured an accele- 
ration on the one hand by doing away 
with certain stoppages, then on the 
other hand they deprived some places 
even of the advantages they possessed. 
Still, he had notcome to any final decision 
as to whether or not the mail trains 
should stop at Maryborough or Mallow. 
All that had been urged upén him 
to-night and other representations, he 
would most carefully consider; and 
he should be very glad if he found 
that there were strong reasons to jus- 
tify it, to arrange for the changes urged 
by hon. Members. It was simply a 
matter of balancing one thing against 
another. With regard to accelerating 
the mail trains from Dublin to Galway 
and the West.of Ireland, that was, as 
he had said the other day, a question of 
expense. That was always the difficulty 
in regard to accelerating the mails in 
Ireland; and, unfortunately, the postal 
revenue from the South and West of 
Ireland left a very small margin for ex- 
penditure, compared with the revenue 
from the North of Ireland. However, 
he was in communication with the Rail- 
way Companies at the present time on 
this question, and hon. Members would 
render him important assistance if they 
would advise the Railway Companies to 
agree to his terms. With regard to 
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the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Belfast (Mr. Ewart), he had to state that 
the mail train was about to be started 
from Dublin half-an-hour earlier than 
at present, and from Belfast half-an- 
hour later. That would increase the 
time for answering letters by an hour ; 
and when the new steamers came into 
working order, they would increase the 
time by another half-hour. He did not 
think the trains could run at a higher 
speed than they now did. As to accelerat- 
ing the mails from Limerick to Ennis, he 
would see if that could be done; and 
with respect to the cross-country mails, 
that was, of all questions connected 
with the Postal Service, one of the 
most difficult, for if they made the hour 
for cross-country posts convenient they 
were almost certain to make them in- 
convenient for other posts. Still, he 
was anxious to do all that was practic- 
able in this matter, not only in Ireland, 
but also in England and Scotland. With 
regard to the observations of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) as to the charge of }d. for 
a registered letter envelope, if they 
charged nothing at all for the envelope, 
the stationers would object, because 
that would be selling at less than cost 
price. As to another point raised by 
the hon. and learned Member, although 
he was not sure how this Vote touched 
the Parcel Post, he was bound to say 
that he himself preferred ‘ Parcel” 
Post to ‘‘ Parcels”? Post; and as time 
went on, and the vans had to be re- 
painted, the correction, no doubt, could 
bemade. They would, by that means, 
save a letter. With regard to the other 
point raised by the hon. and learned 
Member—namely, as to the insurance of 
parcels, that was a very difficult matter. 
For some time past he had been consider- 
ing an insurance system for parcels, and, 
without giving anything to be inter- 
preted as a promise, he could assure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman and the 
Committee generally that he would con- 
sider whether it would be desirable for 
the Post Office to undertake a system 
of insuring parcels. The last question 
put was by the hon. Member for West 

uffolk (Mr. Biddell), as to Sunday de- 
liveries. The rule at present was, that 
when the persons receiving two-thirds 
of the correspondence of any district 
asked for a Sunday delivery, it was at 
once given. [Mr. Gray: In London?] 
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No; not in London, but in the rural dis- 
tricts. There was no small change which 
he looked back upon with more satisfac- 
tion since he had been at the head of the 
Post Office than one he had been able 
to effect in regard to the rural letter 
carriers. He had been able to secure 
them, in those districts where there 
were Sunday deliveries, a holiday on 
alternate Sundays. As to abolishing 
Sunday deliveries where they had once 
been established, they were not given 
up unless there was a general wish 
that they should be on the part of the 
inhabitants. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Biddell) had suggested that, instead of 
there being a Sunday delivery of letters, 
the telegraph offices should be kept 
open between 5 and 6 o’clock on Sun- 
days. But, in reply to that suggestion, 
it was only necessary to call attention to 
the fact that there were a great many 
places without telegraph offices, and that 
this arrangement would be no boon to 
persons who were too poor to pay for 
telegrams. Then, so far as convenience 
was concerned, he could not conceive 
anything more objectionable, from the 
point of view of the Post Office employés, 
than to be called on duty between the 
hours of 5 and 6. That would be just 
the hour when they would most wish to 
be enjoying themselves. The delivery 
of letters on a Sunday, on the other 
hand, took place early in the morning. 
He could not help thinking that, from 
the point of view of Sunday rest, the 
suggestion of the hon. Member would 
not be welcomed by the public, and cer- 
tainly not by the staff. He thought, 
now, he had referred to most of the 
points raised. 

Cotonet NOLAN: There is the ques- 
tion of the night mails to Tuam. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he had not re- 
ferred to that because no beneficial ad- 
vantage could result from the arrange- 
ment proposed. It might be an advan- 
tage to the travelling public, but it 
would not be to the general public, be- 
cause letters arrived in Tuam now at 
a time which enabled them to be de- 
livered early in the morning, and the 
post did not leave until half-past 9 in 
the evening. The hon. Member for 
Devonport (Mr. Puleston) had referred 
to a speech by Mr. Blackwood, the Se- 
cretary to the Post Office; but he (Mr. 
Fawcett) did not think it necessary to re- 
fer to the subject now. He did not know 
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whether the hon. Member was present 
the other night ; but the subject had then 
been discussed at considerable length. 
Strong objection had been taken to the 
statement of Mr. Blackwood. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) had spoken in his de- 
fence. All he (Mr. Fawcett) could say, 
from his personal knowledge of Mr. 
Blackwood, was that he was sure a 
fairer-minded and more upright man 
never lived, and one less likely to bring 
an unfounded charge against anyone. 
His speech had not been properly re- 
ported, and the incorrectness of the re- 
port had been pointed out in the corre- 
spondence which had appeared in Zhe 
Standard. It was not a question of 
Party politics, or of Departmental go- 
vernment, but one of those social, moral 
questions upon which it would be very 
undesirable for the Head of a Depart- 
ment to fetter the discretion of those 
under him. He was sure Mr. Black- 
wood had only been actuated by the best 
of allreasons. He (Mr. Fawcett) thought 
he had now exhausted all the points re- 
ferred to. He had not especially alluded 
to all the particular improvements in the 
mail services which had been brought 
under his notice; but he would make a 
note of the suggestions which had been 
offered, and would look into them. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he was obliged 
to his right hon. Friend for the patience 
with which he had noticed the few re- 
marks he (Mr. Puleston) had made. He 
wished to explain that the discussion he 
was present at the other night had no 
reference to the point raised as to the 
policy of allowing officials of the Post 
Office Department—clerks, secretaries, 
and other officers—to take an active 
part in the discussion of political mat- 
ters and questions of a contentious pub- 
lic character. Moreover, his remarks 
just now were mainly directed to the 
fact that the Secretary to the Post Office 
had deliberately printed letters in the 
papers, attributing dishonest and dis- 
honourable motives to Members of that 
House. He (Mr. Puleston) did not ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General to take any action in this matter 
—it would be quite enough for him to 
call attention to what had occurred, and 
leave it there. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, there was 
another question as to the acceleration 
of the mail services which he wished to 
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bring before the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General, 
and which he had refrained from men- 
tioning up to that time, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had had to consider other 
subjects of the same kind. He wished 
to refer to the acceleration of the mails 
to Tralee and Kerry generally. None 
of the difficulties which the right hon. 
Gentleman had found in dealing with 
other places would be experienced in 
endeavouring to meet the wishes of the 
people of Kerry and West Cork for an 
improved service. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had agreed to an acceleration of 
the Cork mail service, and to meet the 
wishes of the people of Kerry all he 
would have to do would be to deal with 
the difficulty made by the Railway Com- 
pany, and to get them to despatch their 
trains from Mallow Junction at the time 
the down mail trains from Dublin 
reached Mallow. The tourist traffic to 
Killarney depended very much on the 
right hon. Gentleman’s arrangements. 
As the matter stood, Tralee would not 
share in the proposed acceleration of the 
mails to Cork, and a large number of 
tourists who travelled in that district 
would be detained in Mallow—or rather 
at the Junction, some distance from the 
town—for a period of from one to two 
hours. That would be very inconvenient. 
He did not see why the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should not let these districts par- 
ticipate in the acceleration of the mails 
to Cork. Very little difficulty would be 
experienced in doing it, and it was the 
unanimous wish of the inhabitants that 
it should be done. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman devote some attention 
to the matter ? 

Mr. WARTON said, he was sorry to 
have to trouble the right hon. Gentle- 
man again. He was obliged to the right 
hon. Gentleman for what he had said 
with regard to the Parcel Post; but 
there was one point in connection with 
that subject on which no answer had 
been given—namely, the defective light- 
ing of the parcel carts. lurthermore, 
there was the question of the Parcel 
Post rates, and the question of providin 
removable boxes for the reception 0 
letters at railway stations for carriage 
by mail trains. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that the diffi- 
culty of acceding to the request of the 
hon. Member who had asked for an ac- 
celeration of the Kerry mails (Mr. Har- 
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rington) was owing to the fact that a 
stoppage would be necessary at Mallow. 
If a stoppage were made there, the 
mails would be five or ten minutes later 
in arriving at Cork. In the case of 
those trains which stopped at Mallow, 
he would do what he could to induce the 
Railway Company to start them as soon 
as possible, consistent with the proper 
working of the traffic. But, speaking 
generally, it would be impossible to 
give the acceleration to Cork without 
reducing the number of stoppages as 
much as possible. As to the points 
raised by the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton), he had not 
heard any complaints with regard to the 
arcel vans; but the question of Parcel 
‘ost rates was, no doubt, one of import- 
ance. He had decided to appoint a 
Departmental Committee to consider the 
matter. In an entirely new service, such 
as the Parcel Post, they could only 
arrive at the best conclusion by experi- 
ence; and although particular weights 
and charges had been selected in the 
first instance, he was not prepared to 
say, without more experience and care- 
ful inquiry, whether those weights and 
charges were those which were likely 
best to lead to the advantage and conve- 
nience of the public and the Department. 
Therefore, he had appointed a Depart- 
mental Committee, which would sit to 
consider the matter in the autumn—a 
Committee composed of some of the 
most experienced and practical officials 
in the Post Office. They would exhaus- 
tively consider the question. With re- 
gard to removable boxes at railway sta- 
tions, already letters could be posted in 
the mail trains; and if boxes of the kind 
were provided on the platforms, count- 
less mistakes would inevitably occur. 
Letters would be put in the wrong 
boxes, and very frequently, in the hurry 
and confusion of a railway platform, 
boxes intended for the North would get 
put into trains going South, and boxes 
for the South would go North. Ata 
large central station, letters would be 
sone for Edinburgh in the North, 
ndon in the South, Bristol in the 
West, Cambridge in the East, and for 
places in the South-West, South-East, 
North-West, and North-East. It would 
be a most difficult matter to get these 
boxes despatched with accuracy. 
Mr. HARRINGTON said, he wished 
to point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
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that there was in the proposed arrange- 
ments great danger to the Killarney 
tourist traffic. At present, an express 
train left Dublin with the mails at 9 
o’clock, and the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed now to run one at 8—— 

Mr. FAWCETT: The 9 o’clock train 
will run as heretofore. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, that might 
be so; but the Railway Company would 
probably find it to their advantage to 
delay the later train. 

Mr. FAWCETT: No; they cannot 
do that. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the Postmaster 
General had given no answer to the 
Memorial of the Town Council of Tulla- 
more in reference to the acceleration of 
the mail service to that town. 

Mr. FAWCETT: I have not yet had 
time to come to a conclusion on the sub- 
ject. I will consider the matter. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that a good 
many complaints had been made that 
night, but he had yet another to raise. 
It was this. The Postmaster General 
since he had been in Office had made a 
great many improvements; but in re- 
gard to the colour of the stamps, he had 
made a change which could not be alto- 
gether regarded as an improvement. It 
often happened that people confused the 
23d. stamps with the ld. stamps, owing 
to their being so nearly alike in colour. 
He would ask whether it was not pos- 
sible to make a more distinct difference 
between the colours ? 

Mr. HEALY said, he wished to call 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to several matters about which he 
had spoken to him recently, and also 
desired to put to him one or two ques- 
tions. With regard to the mail mes- 
sengers, the right hon. Gentleman had 
given some guarantee that they would 
not be degraded or placed in a lower 
position in consequence of their recent 
agitation. But while the right hon. 
Gentleman was bond fide in that state- 
ment, the Department must take care 
to guard against representations from 
persons in Dublin towhom these men had 
rendered themselves obnoxious by their 
agitation. It was very probable that 
these people who had been offended, by 
some Departmental trick with which the 
Committee was pretty well acquainted, 
would attempt to show that the men 
were not doing their duty, and would 
endeavour to get them degraded. He 
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(Mr. Healy) would like to hear that 
night what course the right hon. Gentle- 
man would take in the event of com- 
plaints being made against the mail 
messengers. Another point he wished 
to raise was as to the time put upon 
Irish telegrams. Why was it always 
English and not Irish time that was 
used? Why, in the case of a telegram 
from Ballydehob or Skibbereen, should 
the Irish. people be confused by having 
it marked with English, instead of with 
their own time? He could understand 
English time being given in telegrams 
going from England to Ireland; but he 
could not understand why, in the case of 
local telegrams in Ireland, they should 
have English time marked upon them. 
Surely, the British Government might 
allow the Irish people some kind of 
chronological Home Rule. This was 
the third time he had raised the ques- 
tion without getting a reply, or nothing 
further than that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not heard of it before. 
Then, as to surveyors’ clerks. The right 
hon. Gentleman was aware that the 
Irish Members had several times chal- 
lenged Mr. Cornwall’s action in this 
matter. Mr. Cornwall, now an inmate 
of Kilmainham Gaol, had made these 
appointments entirely by his own favour. 
He had brought over Englishmen to 
Ireland, and had given them some of 
the very best positions in the country. 
Irishmen had had no chance—in fact, 
nobody but an Englishman and a Free- 
mason had had a chance. The system 
of official promotion in Ireland, simply 
through the medium of Freemasonary, 
had been a growing evil. Under Mr. 
Cornwall’s régime no one had a chance 
of getting promotion unless he was a 
Freemason. Cornwall, however, was 
now out of the Post Office, and it was 
to be hoped would soon be somewhere 
where he would be getting his deserts. 
He (Mr. Healy) trusted Mr. Cornwall’s 
successor would make the appointments 
through merit alone. It was a poor com- 
pliment to pay to an Irish official, serv- 
ing out his days in the Post Office, to 
say that the posts were given tothe best 
men, when so many Englishmen were 
brought in to receive them. How many 
Irishmen were brought over to take 
positions in the English Post Office, he 
should like to know? Why, they were 
so few that they were not worth men- 
tioning. He acquitted the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Postmaster General of 
any but the most strict and straightfor- 
ward method of procedure in regard to 
promotions; but, of course, residing as 
he did in London, it was impossible for 
him to deal with these matters with that 
local and personal knowledge which was 
necessary in order to come to a just con- 
clusion as to the merits of the appli- 
cants. The matter was entirely in the 
hands of the Head of the Department in 
Dublin, and Freemasonry, and Free- 
masonry alone, seemed to be the quali- 
fication by which promotion was earned 
in the Dublin Post Office. It seemed to 
be impossible for any person to get on 
in that Department except through that 
secret Society ; and he was bound to say 
that a very serious caucer was eating 
into Irish society, and that it was neces- 
sary that it should have some check. 
Attention had been called to this system 
several times by Questions put in the 
House; but no improvement had taken 
place. Though they were glad at all 
times to have English officials coming 
over to Ireland, if they were the best 
men, he must say that the procession of 
‘best men” over from England was 
beginning to alarm Irish officials, when 
they saw promotion blocked to them, and 
observed that every vacancy which oc- 
curred was immediately filled by a gen- 
tleman from England. He would invite 
the right hon. Gentleman to carefully 
scrutinize this system of importing men 
from another country to fill vacancies 
occurring in Ireland. Heartburnings, 
jealousy, and bickerings were the result, 
especially when it was thought that the 
appointments were made from Masonic, 
political, or religious motives. He would 
call the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman again to the manner in which 
the postmaster at Castletown had been 
treated recently. In the case of Mr. 
Thomas Walsh, another ‘‘ suspect’ who 
had been found guilty of sending a 
threatening letter to a bailiff, and im- 
prisoned for four months, the Govern- 
ment, practically, said that the evidence 
of their experts, the judgment of the 
Resident Magistrate, and the evidence 
in the appeal to the County Court, under 
the Crimes Act, went for nothing, and 
that the man was entitled to have his 
place back again. But they did not say 
that in the case of other ‘‘suspects.”” The 
way Mr. Walsh had been treated—pro- 
bably because he was of the same kidney 
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as the magistrates—was most unfair. 
He (Mr. Healy) had not the slightest 
animus against Mr. Walsh —he had 
never heard of him until he saw his 
name in the paper—but when he con- 
trasted the treatment of the “‘ suspects” 
on the one hand with that of Mr. Thomas 
Walsh on the other, he was inclined to 
think that there was something in the 
Dublin Post Office that could not be 
what it ought to be, and that that im- 
partiality which ought to distinguish a 
great Department of the State did not 
exist there. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that with re- 

ard to the observation of his hon. 

riend (Mr. Labouchere), the colour of 
the stamps was a matter involving an 
explanation too long to give in Com- 
mittee, and he would not go into it 
unless the hon. Member (Mr. Labou- 
chere) expressly wished him to do so. 
In answer to the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy), as concerned 
the Irish mail messengers, he had 
already given an assurance that, as far 
as possible, they would be placed pre- 
cisely in the same position as people 
who did the same work in England. 
The hon. Gentleman said they would be 
degraded ; but nothing of the kind could 
take place without his (Mr. Faweett’s) 
knowledge and without his approval, 
and he would take care that they did 
not suffer in any way, unless suflicient 
reason was shown. The mail messengers 
were classed as letter carriers for their 
own advantage. They had better chances 
of promotion by being put in that class, 
and the system was continued more for 
their sakes than for anyone else’s. With 
regard to the question of English time 
being used in Irish telegrams instead of 
Irish time, the point had been mentioned 
by the hon. Member before, but it had 
escaped his notice. He would take care, 
however, to inquire into it now, and to 
see whether there were reasons for the 
maintenance of the present system or 
not. Then as to Mr. Walsh’s return to 
the Post Office, the course adopted in 
the case of this person had been adopted 
in other cases. Precisely similar action 
had been taken in the case of a post 
office in the county of Cork. The office 
had been held by the man’s sister. 

Mr. HEALY: No, no. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that was so, so 
far as he remembered the case. He 
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rather fancied that the Law Officers of 
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the Crown, or some legal officer in Ire- 
land, investigated the case. 

Mr. HEALY: Mr. Walsh was let 
out of gaol in consequence of a Memorial 
from the local magistrates. 

Mr. FAWCETT: His place had not 
been filled up, and it was considered 
very hard that he should lose his post, 
particularly seeing that he had been de- 
clared innocent. 

Mr. HEALY: No; he had not. He 
was let out of gaol as a matter of course, 
when the Memorial was received from 
the magistrates. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that an opinion, 
at any rate, was expressed in the man’s 
favour. He did not know what Mr. 
Walsh’s religion was; he had thought 
it only right, when all the circumstances 
were brought to his knowledge, to re- 
store Mr. Walsh to his office. The only 
other point he had to reply to was as 
to surveyors’ clerks. He had given a 
good deal of attention to this matter, 
and intended, shortly, to cause certain 
alterations to be made. In future, whe- 
ther a person was put on the surveyor’s 
staff permanently or temporarily, it 
would be done on the responsibility of 
the Postmaster General, and an intima- 
tion to that effect would be given in the 
Post Office Circular which was sent 
round every week to all the officials in 
the Service, whether in town or country. 
Whenever a vacancy in the permanent 
surveyors’ staff or the temporary sur- 
veyors’ staff occurred, all persons who 
were qualified would be invited to send 
in their applications. He himself, as he 
said, would be solely responsible for the 
appointments; and he could only say that 
he should do his best to give the ap- 
pointments to those he thought most de- 
serving of them. He did not believe that 
there had been a development of the sys- 
tem of employing Englishmen in Ireland 
on the great scale that the hon. Member 
had mentioned. He should rather say 
that, owing to the great development of 
the system of competition, and to the 
way in which Irishmen always dis- 
tinguished themselves in these contests, 
it would be found that, in proportion, a 
far larger number of men had come 
from Ireland to take positions in Eng- 
land than had gone from England to take 
positions in Ireland. There was not a 
Post Office clerkship in London which 
could not be as readily gained by an 
Irishman as by an Englishman. He 
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could only say that, in sanctioning any 
appointment or promotion, he was always 
careful not to allow matters of nation- 
ality, polities, or religion to weigh with 
him in any way. 

Mr. GRAY said, that after the last 
General Election, when the present Go- 
vernment took Office, the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury was 
good enough to send him whips, and 
then the Patronage Secretary placed at 
his disposal several important Govern- 
ment positions—chiefly positions in Ire- 
land for rural messengers and such 
officers, the emoluments of which varied 
from 5s. to 7s. 6d. and even 8s. per 
week. He had enjoyed this patronage 
for some time, and it had, of course, 
been a matter of some anxiety to him, 
to see that it was properly dispensed. 
With a due sense of the responsibility, 
he had endeavoured to discharge his 
duty without fear or favour. He had 
endeavoured to appoint suitable ad- 
herents of his own. This arrangement 
went on very much to the satisfaction of 
those who got the posts—though not so 
much to his own—until the first time he 
had the honour of being suspended. 
When that occurred, he supposed the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury came to the conclusion that he 
was too bad to receive such favours, and 
had no right to exercise grace or pa- 
tronage. Accordingly, they cut off the 
whips and cut off the patronage. Since 
that period, he felt very much like the 
fox that had !ost his tail—he could wish 
that other Members would lose their 
patronage also. He wanted to know 
why, under the present régime, now that 
almost every petty office was thrown 
open to competition, this little wretched 
remnant of an obsolete system was con- 
tinued? Seriously speaking, he believed 
there was not a Member of the House 
to whom these things were not an un- 
mitigated worry. They were sources of 
annoyance. They were not good enough 
to be of any use. He supposed if they 
got the bestowal of some good fat ap- 
pointments, they might find them of 
some value; but no one could be cor- 
rupted for 5s. a-week, and plenty of hard 
work, even in Ireland. The thing was 
no good; in fact, as he had said, it was 
nothing but a worry. Some other 
arrangement ought to be adopted. It 
was strange how many people applied 
to him for these appointments. He did 
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not know whether other hon. Members 
who had still the favour of the Patron- 
age Secretary to the Treasury were 
largely applied to; but the number of 
people who came to him for these ap- 
pointments was enormous. He wished 
the Government would adopt some other 
system. Why should not the local post- 
masters, or some other persons holding 
official appointments, select these mes- 
sengers. He had already called the at- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General to two matters, and 
that night he would ask permission to 
mention them again. It had been a 
somewhat puzzling thing to him to 
imagine why an Institution like the 
Health Exhibition—which was very ad- 
mirable in some of its aspects, but, 
perhaps, not very worthy of official ap- 
probation in others—should have its 
letters carried for nothing. His atten- 
tion had been drawn to this cireum- 
stance, partly through a circumstance 
which had occurred a few years ago. 
When great distress prevailed in Ire- 
land, when the people were, in fact, on 
the verge of starvation, a great Chari- 
table Organization was set on foot for the 
purpose of relieving the urgent neces- 
sities of the starving population, and 
the Post Office were asked not to divert 
a portion of the funds from that object— 
not to levy a tax on starvation, for that 
was what the postal expenses came to. 
The Post Office were asked to carry the 
letters and circulars of this Charitable 
Organization free; but they sent a reply 
saying it was out of the question. He 
thought that to lay it down as a general 
rule that no letters should be carried 
free, would be an excellent thing ; but if 
an exception was to be made, it should 
be in the case of a great Public Charity. 
The Charity to which he had referred as 
existing three or four years ago, was 
surely more worthy of having this 
favour conferred on it than this Exhibi- 
tion, which, notwithstanding its fine title, 
and notwithstanding some good work 
which it did, really obtained its revenue 
from the fact that it was a place of amuse- 
ment. People who went to the Health Ex- 
hibition went there to amuse themselves. 
It was the rival of the theatres in 
London. All the theatrical managers 
complained of it, for the ‘‘ Healtheries,’’ 
as it was called, was a more pleasant 
place of amusement, in the present hot 
weather, than the theatres. One place 
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of amusement which, no doubt, suffered 
serious pecuniary loss through the 
Health Exhibition, owing to the pecu- 
liar character of its patrons, was the 
Aquarium. The Aquarium at night 
used to do a certain profitable trade; 
but the “ Healtheries” had cut it out 
completely. All the business that used 
to be done in the Aquarium was now 
done—as hon. Gentlemen who went to 
the ‘‘ Healtheries”’ knew very well—at 
the Health Exhibition. People in the 
locality of the Aquarium rather ap- 
“ecto of this transference of business ; 

ut why should the Health Exhibition 
have its letters and circulars carried free 
of expense? It would be a better sys- 
tem to allow each Government Depart- 
ment to pay for its own work, so that 
the Post Office account would show what 
the Post Office earned, and that the 
accounts of the other Departments would 
show what they spent on postage, just 
as they paid for other accommodation 
and supplies. This, however, was a 
matter of convenience, and he did not 
question it; but he did question the pro- 
priety of doing gratuitously the postal 
work of the Health Exhibition, which 
was realizing a large profit. The Fish- 
eries Exhibition last year had its work 
done for nothing, and it netted a profit, 
as well as he remembered, of over 
£10,000. This Health Exhibition was 
going to net a large profit too, and 
going to do it out of a class of business 
which did not deserve the official sanc- 
tion of the Government. The ‘‘ Health- 
eries,”’ as was well known, was at night 
simply a place of assignation. [* No, 
no!”| There was no doubt about it. 
He did not wish to discuss the point; 
but he did contend that the Health Ex- 
hibition had no claim to have its work 
done for nothing, no matter what pa- 
tronage it might be under, when the 
Post Office was so rigid as to refuse to 
carry for nothing the letters and com- 
munications of a great National Chari- 
table Institution such as that which 
existed in Dublin three or four years 
ago. What was sauce for such a Chari- 
table Institution should be sauce for 
such an Exhibition, and why an excep- 
tion had been made in the case of the 
‘* Healtheries ” he did not know. With 
regard to the question of the accelera- 
tion of mails, it might have been brought 
to a point before this. Negotiations 
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have been opened long ago. He (Mr. 
Gray) remembered asking the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
a Question on the matter some months 
ago, and the answer he had received 
was the same as that which had been 
given to him to-night—namely, that it 
would be well to communicate with the 
Railway Companies, and ask them not 
to adopt too heavy terms. He (Mr. 
Gray) adopted the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s suggestion, and communicated 
with the chief Railway Company in 
Ireland—the Great Southern and Western 
—and what was his amazement to dis- 
cover that, although the right hon. 
Gentleman had suggested that action 
should be taken to induce the Company 
to reduce their terms, he had never once 
communicated with them on the sub- 
ject. He had never asked them whether 
they intended to accelerate their train 
service, and, if they did, what sum they 
wanted. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he was sorry 
to interrupt the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gray); but he thought that by doing so 
just now he might save time. He could 
not communicate with the Company 
until they had decided what time. the 
mail would arrivein Dublin. Tull then, 
of course, he would not know what time 
the train would want to leave Dublin. 

Mr. GRAY said, he was aware of 
that. He was talking about what hap- 
pened months ago. He considered this 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
just one of those purely ‘ official” an- 
swers which could not satisfy those who 
had looked into the subject. He be- 
lieved no one could give an answer more 
free from the spirit of the Government 
Benches than the right hon. Gentleman; 
but, certainly, the reply he had just ten- 
dered was just one of those official an- 
swers given by Members of the Govern- 
ment on subjects which it was obvious 
they had not considered. [‘ No, no!”’} 
A venerable Gentleman opposite dis- 
sented; but he (Mr. Gray) maintained 
that it was. The only difference between 
them was a single half-hour. It was 
only a question as to whether the mail 
should arrive in Dublin half-an-hour 
sooner or later, and negotiations might 
have been carried on, leaving that half- 
hour in abeyance. Therefore, he main- 
tained that if the right hon. Gentleman 
had been a business man managing this 
matter, or someone dealing with it on 
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his own account, he would have carried 
on negotiations forthwith, and would 
have made the half-hour a matter of 
cash payment, and the result would have 
been that the acceleration would have 
been at work at this moment. But 
when the right hon. Gentleman was 
pressed to give a service to the West of 
Ireland as rapid as that which he gave 
to the North, and was about to give to 
the South, he always met the question 
with the answer that the revenue from 
the West of Ireland was so much less 
that he could not afford to subsidize the 
Railway Company to an equal extent. 
This would be an admirable argument 
if there were not a single mail system— 
a single Post Office system—for the 
whole of the United Kingdom. It would 
be a sound argument if there were 50, 
60, or 100 mail services, including this 
to the West of Ireland, each driven to 
support itself. Then, the plan the right 
hon. Gentleman had some time ago 
declared would not be tolerated would 
come into operation. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said—‘ You might very 
well have a halfpenny post for London— 
that would pay very well, but you must 
deal with it as a whole.” Dealing with 
it us a whole, he (Mr. Gray) found that 
the Post Office, out of its £9,000,000 odd 
annually, made 27 per cent trading 
profit. That profit, he maintained, was 
too large. It was a preposterous profit 
for any trading concern to make; and so 
long as there was such a profit—a profit 
clearly derived from monopoly, and 
nothing else, for if there was competi- 
tion it would soon disappear—the Post 
Office was bound out of it to give the 
greatest possible facilities to the public, 
to give the best service to every portion 
of the United Kingdom which could be 
given. It was not as though there was 
a fear of the Department making a loss ; 
all it was asked to do was to relinquish 
a portion of the excess of profit, and this 
it ought to do in view of the commercial 
and social advantages which would accrue 
to a poor country like Ireland, where the 
train service was neither rapid nor fre- 
quent, and where, practically, the whole 
passenger traffic depended upon the 
mails. He certainly considered it a 
false and narrow policy to say—‘“ Oh, 
because a certain district does not yield 
so large a Post Office revenue as another 
district, we will starve it in the matter of 
mail service!" When the right hon. 
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Gentleman said the Railway Companies 
ought to be pressed to take a liberal view 
of this matter, he (Mr. Gray) thoroughly 
agreed with him. He had no right to 
speak on behalfofthe RailwayCompanies; 
but he might mention that, shortly after 
he had received the first of these answers 
from the right hon. Gentleman, he met 
Sir Ralph Cusack, the Chairman of the 
Company whose trains ran to the West of 
Ireland—namely, the Midland Great 
Western Railway Company. This gen- 
tleman (Sir Ralph Cusack) was a very 
enlightened man, who took a very en- 
lightened view of things. He (Mr. 
Gray) had said to him—‘“‘ Your policy 
ought to be this. You receive a certain 
sum for the conveyance of mails. You 
ought to calculate how much out of 
pocket a rapid service would cost you; 
and, if you get the cost out of pocket for 
a rapid service, you ought to be content 
with that, and with the better service 
you at the same time get for your passen- 
gers.”” That was the printiple he (Mr. 
Gray) had ventured to lay down. He 
did not know what view Sir Ralph 
Cusack’s Board would take; but he 
imagined that that, practically, would be 
the ‘‘tack’’ on which they would meet 
the Post Office, and if the Post Office 
was met on that basis, they should be, 
he thought, prepared to give such sub- 
sidy as would afford to the West of Ire- 
land the service they needed. He was 
told that it was a mistake to suppose that 
as rapid a service could not be given to 
the West of Ireland as anywhere else. 
They had good steel rails, first class en- 
gives, and every means for running 
rapid trains; and if the Government 
would give to the Companies as much as 
would compensate them for the extra 
expense entailed by the fast service, it 
would conduce ver,’ materially to the ad- 
vantage of the public, and, indirectly, of 
the Railway Company, and he did not 
think it was fair for the Post Office to 
look for any profit itself. He trusted 
that, on these lines, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would endeavour to give in- 
creased facilities to Ireland. As he had 
said, the Post Office was making a pre- 
posterous profit upon its operations; and, 
in view of that fact, they might very 
well go toa lit*le further expense to serve 
the West of Ireland with better postal 
arrangements. He had asked the right 
hon. Gentleman a Question some time ago 
with regard to keeping open the tele- 
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aph office at Holyhead on Sundays, 
or the convenience of Members of Par- 
liament and passengers by the night 
trains. It might very well, at times, be 
a matter of great importance to passen- 
gers that they should be able to commu- 
nicate on Sundays with Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman had been kind 
enough to go into the matter very care- 
fully; and some time after putting his 
Question, he (Mr. Gray) had received a 
letter from him stating that the office 
would be open for some time on Sunday 
this Session, so that people passing 
through on Sunday might be able to 
telegraph. To the best of his recollec- 
tion, he had himself sent a telegram 
through on Sunday for the reason, at 
least, that the right hon. Gentleman 
would not be able to meet him with the 
assertion that the office had been opened 
but had never been utilized. The hon. 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy), 
however, told him that on the 22nd of 
June, or some day towards the end of 
June, he had endeavoured to send a tele- 
gram from Holyhead late on Sunday 
night, and was unable to do so. If that 
was the case, he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would see to it, and have the 
office continued open, as it might at 
times be a matter of very vital import- 
ance that a Member should be able to 
telegraph to his friends in Ireland when 
journeying towards London. He wished, 
also, to bring before the right hon. Gen- 
tleman a question as to a very absurd 
system which prevailed in the Post 
Office. He had put a Question to the 
right hon. Gentleman with regard to it 
some days ago—namely, as to stitched 
newspapers. [t was a singular anomaly, 
that while a stitched newspaper could 
be sent through the Post Office as a 
newspaper, a stitched supplement could 
not, so that a newspaper proprietor 
who went to the expense of having 
his supplement stitched for the conve- 
nience of his readers, had to pay the 
Post Office for doing so. The hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) had also called attention to the 
matter some two or three days ago, fail- 
ing to see, as a great many other hon. 
Members failed to see, why, because, 
instead of sending a supplement through 
the post in the usual clumsy form, a 
newspaper proprietor took the trouble 
to get it stitched, he should have to pay 
an extra amount of postage—that the 
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Post Office should levy a tax upon him 
of 3d. per copy because of the stitching. 
He knew cases in which the proprietors 
of Society journals had prepared good 
supplements, and had been foolish 
enough to have them stitched, and 
down had come the Post Office autho- 
rities upon them, declaring that they 
had violated the law, and making them 
pay for it. That seemed to him to be a 
most absurd practice. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that it was neces- 
sary for the Department to exercise 
great care to prevent the privilege con- 
ferred upon newspaper proprietors of 
sending stitched matter through the 
_ being carried too far. He (Mr. 

ray) confessed that, in many cases, 
the Department had permitted it to go 
too far. For instance, where a tea 
dealer wished to circulate an advertise- 
ment, or anything of that kind, all he 
had to do was to print the thing as large 
as he liked—on a dozen pages if he 
chose—and if he could induce a news- 
paper proprietor to print it as a supple- 
ment to his paper, he could get it sent 
through the post gratuitously. That, 
though it was not connected with this 
question of stitching, was, at any rate, a 
great abuse of the rules applying to 
newspapers, which the Post Office had 
never intended to permit. It seemed to 
him to be very unjust to allow supple- 
ments of that kind to pass through the 
post without charge, and then, simply 
because a proprietor, for the conve- 
nience of his readers, passed a piece of 
thread through a genuine supplement, 
to say that he should pay an extra post- 
age rate for it. Such a thing, to say the 
least of it, was a wretched business, and 
deserved to be looked into. The hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury that evening appeared to be in such 
a good humour, having so nearly con- 
cluded his labours, that he was sure the 
hon. Gentleman would tolerate him (Mr. 
Gray) for a few minutes longer while he 
drew attention to another matter. In 
the Savings Banks Amendment Bill, the 
Post Office had sought this year to in- 
crease the maximum limit of deposits in 
the Post Office Savings Banks; but, in 
consequence of the very determined op- 
position with which that proposition was 
met, the Government had abandoned 
the particular clause which was intended 
to effect that object. That he believed 
to be the case—he was not quite clear 
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upon it. His impression was that the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury had announced his intention 
of asking leave to re-introduce the Bill 
next year. He (Mr. Gray) could only 
tell the hon. Member that any proposal 
of that kind would, from certain hon. 
Members on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House, meet with most deter- 
mined opposition. He knew that it 
would operate injuriously against some of 
his countrymen. So far as the Post Office 
extended the maximum limit of deposits 
in the Post Office Savings Banks, so far 
did they enter into competition with 
the banks. [Mr.Courrnry: The Bill is 
not before the House.| He did not in- 
tend to discuss the Bill—only the existing 
limit. They were dealing with the Post 
Office Vote, which, amongst other things, 
was a Vote for the expenses of the Post 
Office Savings Banks. In discussing 
that, he was quite at liberty to discuss 
the limit of the amount of deposits. 
[‘*No, no!”} Did the hon. Gentleman 
mean to say that he (Mr. Gray) could 
not argue the question of the extension 
of the limit; and, if so, why not? He 
hoped the Chairman would, at any rate, 
see that he had a right to discuss this 
matter. So far as the Post Office might 
succeed in obtaining an extension of the 
limit, it would obtain deposits at the 
expense of the banks. It would not 
obtain new deposits—it would not open 
new sources of deposit—— 

Mr. COURTNEY here addressed 
some observations to the Chairman. 

Mr. GRAY said, he must protest 
against the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury asking the Chair- 
man sotto voce to interrupt him. If he 
(Mr. Gray) were out of Order, the hon. 
Gentleman should rise to Order, and 
make his complaint before the Com- 
mittee. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not correct. The Secretary to the 
Treasury did not appeal to me to stop 
the hon. Member who is addressing the 
Committee. 

Mr. GRAY said, the Chairman might 
not have heard the hon. Member. He 
(Mr. Gray) had heard him, however. 
Considering the importance of the ques- 
tion, he (Mr. Gray) did think he should 
be permitted to goon. He would not 
occupy more than five minutes. With 
regard to the competition of which he 
complained, what the Post Office would 
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do by extending its limit, was this— 
it would take the deposits from the Irish 
banks, and transfer them to the Exche- 
quer here in London. So far as that 
policy proved successful, it would re- 
strict the operations of the Irish banks, 
and limit their capacity for offering 
facilities to thousands of traders in Ire- 
land. The Government would take 
away from the Irish banks a great deal 
of the money lent in Ireland for pur- 
poses of trade, and simply hand it over 
to the Consolidated Fund for English 
purposes. That, he contended, must 
be a distinct injury to Ireland; and he 
further contended that it was a false en- 
terprize for the Post Office to seek to ex- 
tend its operations by entering into com- 
petition with private trade and private 
enterprize. Any profits made by trans- 
actions of this kind, while they might 
be of benefit to the Treasury, were the 
reverse of a benefit to the nation. 
Operations of that kind interfered with 
private trade, and, consequently, with the 
welfare of the country. He trusted that 
the system of trade and enterprize at 
the cost of the community would not be 
pursued too far. To his mind, it had 
probably gone too far already. The 
Post Office business comprised insurance 
and deposit, and if it limited itself to 
giving advantages of that kind to the 
poorer portion of the community, who 
otherwise would not possess such ad- 
vantages, well and good. The Govern- 
ment, in that respect, was doing a good 
and legitimate business, as it saved, com- 
paratively speaking, poor people from 
insecure investments—from insuring in 
insolvent offices, and from putting their 
savings in banks, many of which in past 
times had broken down. But if the Go- 
vernment developed its business to the 
extent of entering into competition with 
sound insurance societies and banks— 
by entering into competition with the 
ordinary trade resources of the country, 
his contention was that they were using 
a great Department for the purpose of 
entering into an unfair competition with 
the industries of the general community. 
The Irish Members, whatever the Eng- 
lish Members thought, were of opinion 
that the machinery of the Post Office 
should not be used to take over Irish 
deposits from Irish banks, which used 
those deposits for the advancement of 
the trade and commerce of the country. 
Most decidedly, if he could eoenely 
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gather the opinion of his Colleagues, it 
was against any such proposition on the 
part of the Government, and if such a 
plan as that contained in the late Bill 
were persisted in, it would meet with a 
most determined opposition on the part 
of the Irish Party. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he would not 
discuss the subject of the limitations of 
the amount of deposits in Post Office 
Savings Banks, as the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) had a Motion 
on the Paper relating to it. The hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) had 
blamed the Government for attempting 
to raise money by interfering with the 
Savings Banks business of the country, 
and the hon. Member for Glasgow had 
a Motion down upon the second read- 
ing of the Savings Bank Bill, strongly 
censuring the Government for having 
yielded to the views of the hon. Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Gray) and other hon. 
Members on this matter. Therefore, he 
(Mr. Fawcett) would abstain from offer- 
ing any observations until the Bill in 
question came on. With regard to the 
‘question of the acceleration of the mail 
service to the West of Ireland, he had 
nothing to add to what he had already 
said. No final decision upon the sub- 
ject had yet been arrived at. He had 
stated that it must ultimately resolve 
itself, to a certain extent, into a question 
of expense with the Railway Companies. 
He had not pledged himself to any 
particular plan. Communications were 
taking place at present between the 
Railway Companies and the Post Office ; 
and he should be very glad if, at any 
time, he could see his way to secure that 
acceleration which hon. Members seemed 
to be anxious for. He had already sic- 
ceeded in bringing about an accelera- 
tion over a considerable portion of Ire- 
land, and he could only promise that he 
would not allow the matter to rest, but 
would continue to consider the subject 
of the acceleration of Irish mails gene- 
rally. With regard to the telegraph 
office at Holyhead, and its being open 
for Sunday service, he was not aware 
that the new arrangement had been put 
an end to. Probably, the new arrange- 
ment had not commenced when the hon. 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) had 
sought to use the office. The promise he 
(Mr. Fawcett) had made had been to 
open the office on Sunday this Session, 
to see how the plan worked. No deci- 
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sion had yet been arrived at as to the 
extent to which the office was likely to 
be used, and the desirability of keeping 
it open on Sunday. With regard to the 
Health Exhibition, he had inquired into 
the matter, and had found that the prac- 
tiee as to carrying the correspondence of 
these Institutions free of cost had some- 
what varied. Some of these Exhibitions 
had been allowed to frank their letters 
simply; some had been allowed to have 
& paying account—that was to say, to 
frank their letters, and then pay for 
them; and in some cases postage had 
been charged. He had looked into the 
matter, but had not yet come to any 
general conclusion; but he must say, 
however, that he had made a proposal 
to the International Inventions Exhibi- 
tion, to be held next year, to the effect 
that they should be allowed, in order to 
save the time and trouble of stamping 
their letters, to keep a non-paying ac- 
count with the Post Office, and that they 
should afterwards pay the postage of all 
letters sent and received by them. That 
would not enable them to frank their 
letters as was done by the present Health 
Exhibition. So far as he had been able 
to ascertain, the suggestion he had made 
had been favourably received by the 
Commissioners. The question was now 
before them, and he did not think that 
as yet they had settled it. The hon. 
Gentleman, he thought, must see that 
however desirable the charitable fund to 
which the hon. Gentleman had referred 
might have been, if they once accorded 
to a private charity organization the 
privilege of transmitting their letters 
free of charge, there would be no end 
to the applications that would be made 
to them by other charitable institutions 
for a similar privilege. The observa- 
tions of the hon. Member, it seemed to 
him, went the length of showing, not 
that they should extend the privilege of 
free communication, but that they should 
rather restrict it. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not know 
whether the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury (Mr. Court- 
ney) had communicated to the Post- 
master General three small items, one, 
the question discussed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Gray), to which a 
reply had been given by the Postmaster 
General, as to the acceleration of mails 
to the West of Ireland. He (Mr. Big- 
gar) could only say that as to the Mid- 
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land Great Western Railway, that went 
to the West of Ireland, the service was 
a good one. The carriages were good, 
the rails, the engines, and all that sort 
of thing, but unfortunately the trains 
were exceedingly slow. The Govern- 
ment should make arrangements with 
that Railway Company for a better ser- 
vice—they should give fair terms to the 
Railway Company to bring about a more 
speedy transit from East to West. The 
second item the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury should have submitted to the Post- 
master General, and which he (Mr. Big- 
gar) would beg to call the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman to, was one of 
a personal nature—namely, with regard 
to the letter sorters employed in the 
boats carrying the mails between Kings- 
town and Holyhead. He was told these 
people got no pay for the Sunday’s work. 
He did not know what pay they got 
usually—whether their wages was suffi- 
cient for the seven days, or whether they 
only got six days’ pay for seven days’ 
work. He should like, however, to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman state what he 
considered was a reasonable remunera- 
tion to these men. The third item to 
which he referred was a very small one, 
and he did not know whether it was in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s the Post- 
master General’s Department or not. 
He (Mr. Biggar), however, had called 
attention some time ago to the case of a 
letter carrier in a small- district in the 
county of Cavan. This man had done 
wrong in the Post Office and had ab- 
sconded rather than face a prosecution 
which was pending, and to his place the 
Government had appointed his brother. 
He (Mr. Biggar) was informed that both 
these men—both the absconding de- 
faulter and the brother who was ap- 
pointed to the place—had both lived in 
the same house, and that the brother 
who was now occupying the post had 
been for some time in the habit of acting 
for the defaulter. It seemed, therefore, 
to be a very questionable arrangement 
that a man who committed a fraud should 
be succeeded by the brother with whom 
he had been constantly associated, and 
with whom he had been in a sort of 
partnership. Whether or not the man 
now in the situation had been a partner 
in the misdeeds of his brother, he did 
not know; but, at any rate, he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he could not supersede the man, and ap- 
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point someone of better character, and 
against whom there was no suspicion, to 
the place ? 

rx. GREGORY said, that the ques- 
tion of exemptions$from ordinary post- 
age fees had been mooted in the Com- 
mittee in the course of that discussion ; 
and, that being so, he felt bound to men- 
tion the case of one particular class who 
seemed to him to be specially entitled to 
some privilege of this kind at the hands 
of the right hon. Gentleman—namely, 
the officers of the Volunteer Force. 
These gentlemen, at present, had tospend 
large sums of money in sending out 
notices to their men which, for the effi- 
ciency of the different corps, it was ab- 
solutely necessary to send out. He was 
told that, in one corps, no less than £24 
a-month was spent in sending out the 
necessary orders; and seeing that that 
sum was spent in the Public Service, he 
did think that the cost should be borne 
by the State. The Volunteer Force 
were discharging a public duty, and it 
did seem they were a class of persons 
entitled to full consideration at the 
hands of the Postmaster General. If 
it were not thought desirable to relieve 
them altogether from these charges, at 
any rate, some arrangement should be 
made to enable them to incur less lia- 
bility than at present. With regard to 
the point mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Gray) as to the 
patronage in the hands of private Mem- 
bers for the appointment of certain mes- 
sengers, he perfectly agreed with the 
hon. Member that it would be better for 
the Post Office officials to take over these 
appointments than to leave them with 
Members of the House. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that in reply to 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
(Mr. Gregory), he would point out that 
he had already answered one part of his 
observations just now. He had said 
that his idea rather inclined to curtail- 
ing, than extending, the privilege of free 
postage. Then, as to the patronage ar- 
rangements which existed in the Trea- 
sury in connection with country post- 
men, he felt it was a subject which it 
was hardly desirable that he should 
enter upon on the present occasion. The 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) had 
already asked him a question with re- 
gard to that postman who had been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the absconding of his brother. He 
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(Mr. Fawcett) saw no reason to change 
the opinion he had already expressed 
upon the subject. The particular post- 
man now discharging the duty in the 
district in question had been highly re- 
commended in the neighbourhood. It 
was true he was the brother of the man 
who absconded ; but so far as he could 
discover, there had not been a breath of 
suspicion against him. It would, there- 
fore, be very unfair to visit upon this 
man the sins of his brother. He said, 
again, he had very carefully inquired 
into the matter, and had never been able 
to find anyone who had a word to say 
against the present holder of the ap- 

ointment. With regard to the sorters 
in the mail packets, the rule was that a 
certain amount of work was given on 
Sunday to these men, for which pay- 
ment was made. He would look into 
the matter, however, to see whether the 
general rule in the case referred to was 
carried out. He had already spoken on 
the subject of the acceleration of the 
mails in Ireland, and he could only say 
that he would take into consideration 
the additional fact mentioned by the 
hon. Gentleman. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £531,356, to complete the sum 
for the Post Office Packet Service. 


Mr. WARTON said, he wished to call 
the attention of the hon. Gentleman tho 
Secretary to the Treasury to the list of 
contracts, and the marginal notes as to 
the dates. This was a new arrangement, 
and there was no intimation as to what 
contracts the notes referred. It would 
be much better if hon. Members had 
something to guide them in this matter, 
so as to show what the notes referred to. 
Letter ‘‘C” he did not quite understand. 
What plan did it go on with regard to 
these packet services—which were part 
of the Post Office service, or part of 
other Imperial services? There was an 
item for Bermuda and Jamaica of 
£17,000 odd; but they were told that 
only £1,000 was charged to the Post 
Office, the rest being charged to other 
Imperial services. It was the same in 
principle in the case of New Orleans. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked what steps had 
been taken in regard to the Stranraer 
route ? 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he had not yet 
come to a conclusion respecting the 
Stranraer route. He knew the hon. 
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Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) differed 
from many hon. Members from Ireland 
as to the desirability of this route. He 
had carefully studied the letters which 
the hon. Gentleman had sent him in re- 
lation to the subject, and he had also 
borne in mind the arguments which were 
advanced for the adoption of the route 
by an influential deputation which had 
waited upon him. 

Mr. SMALL asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether there were at pre- 
sent any negotiations in progress for the 
acceleration of the mail service from 
London to Westmeath, and vice versd ? 
Some time ago, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General gave some 
vague promise that the service would be 
accelerated. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that although 
the question did not come strictly under 
the present Vote, he might say that he 
was just on the point of completing ar- 
rangements for the acceleration of the 
mail service between London and West- 
meath. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
did not wish to detain the Committee 
more than a minute ; indeed, he merely 
rose to remind the right hon. Gentleman 
the Postmaster General that they had 
been in communication with regard to 
the postal arrangements round about 
Dublin. He trusted that in the Recess 
the right hon. Gentleman would turn 
his attention to the matter. Many of 
the Dublin citizens were in'the habit of 
running down in the summer time to 
Bray and the watering places around 
Dublin, and it was to them most incon- 
venient that they were not able to get 
their letters before they left these resorts 
in the morning for Dublin. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he had sent 
the communication addressed to him on 
this subject by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman tothe Irish Postal Authorities, 
with the endorsement that he should be 
glad to receive a Report upon it at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass I. — Pustio Works AND 
BuILpines. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£5,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1885, for the Buildings of the Houses 
of Parliament.” 
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Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
did not think he need assure the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) that both 
in and out of the House there was a 
great deal of opposition to this Vote 
from various points of view—there were 
certainly many hon. Members of the 
House who were opposed to the pro- 
posal involved in the Vote, and the right 
hon. Gentleman could not read the daily 
newspapers without noticing that there 
were many influential persons outside 
who were opposed to the way in which 
it was suggested Westminster Hall 
should be dealt with. He trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would not, at that 
time, the fag end of the Session, press 
the Vote, involving, as it did, a matter 
of great national importance. It would 
be a great mistake if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did persevere with the Vote, be- 
cause it was obvious that at that period 
of the Session it could not be properly 
discussed. The right hon. Gentleman 
now asked for £5,000 to enable him to 
cover up, or patch up, the unsightliness 
which had been disclosed by the pulling 
down of the old Law Courts. He (Sir 
George Campbell) did not wish to set 
himself up as an architectural authority ; 
but he could not help having a very 
strong suspicion that the proposed re- 
storation was an archeological *‘fad,”’ or 
an attempt to establish a piece of sham 
ancient architecture, according to the 
project of some particular architect. If 
they granted the sum of £5,000 now 
asked for, they would commit themselves 
to an expenditure of £35,000, and all 
other plans would be shut out, and great 
public injury would be done. He en- 
tered a very respectful protest against 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works on that, and other 
occasions, taking it upon himself to as- 
certain what he called the general sense 
of the House. There could be no greater 
instance of folly of such a proceeding 
than the scrape the right hon. Gentle- 
man had got into by pulling down the 
old Law Courts, before it was decided 
what was to be done with the site. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that few 
people took any real interest in the 
matter, and he had concluded that, be- 
cause no serious objection had been 
raised to the plans he had adopted, the 
general sense of the House was favour- 
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able to the course he had taken. With- 
out consulting the House at all, the First 
Commissioner of Works undertook to 
say the general sense of the House was 
with him. The right hon. Gentleman 
ordered the olé Law Courts to be razed, 
and upon the execution of his order, 
there was disclosed the most hideous 
wall imaginable, a wall which could 
never have been intended for the public 
gaze. It was the wall of a hall un- 
doubtedly the finest in the world, but 
a hall intended to be the centre of the 
buildings. It was always intended to be 
the centre of the Houses of Parliament, 
and the flying buttresses put up for its 
support were not intended to be beau- 
tiful, and never were beautiful. The - 
old Law Courts were not of particularly 
fine architecture; but, anyhow, they 
might have been allowed to stand for a 
year or two more. It would have been 
very much better not to have pulled the 
old buildings down, until it had been 
determined what should be put up in 
their stead. He had not an artistic eye, 
but one was not needed to find the 
hideousness of the wall which had been 
disclosed. The old Courts were good 
rooms, and might have been made useful 
for many purposes in connection with 
the House. However, they were done 
away with, and their removal only served 
to illustrate the evil of doing things too 
hastily. He had also to protest against 
the tyranny of the architect to whom 
this work had been intrusted. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 


'of Works had a laudable ambition to 


settle the question, and not being an 
architect himself, he had put the matter 
in the hands of an architect. Now, this 
gentleman seemed to be distinguished 
for archeological ideas and fancies, and 
hon. Members were told that because 
this archeological architect had devised 
a plan of his own, they must subordi- 
nate their views to-his. In his (Sir 
George Campbell’s) opinion, the best 
plan would be to put a liberal quantity 
of plaster upon the old and dilapidated 
wall, and let it rewain until Parliament 
had deliberately resolved what was to 
be done with this important piece of 
ground. He knew the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would come forward and say— 
‘‘Oh! you might patch it up; but no 
decent architect would do anything of 
the kind.” He had heard the First 
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Commissioner of Works say that Mr.|mittees by abolishing the House of 
Pearson would not have onrmng to do| Lords; but much as they might desire 
r. 


with such a proceeding. Pearson | such a consummation, they could not 
was one of the tyrants, who said—‘‘I|calculate upon it in the immediate 
must have my own way entirely with the | future. Westminster Hall was, as he 
work, or else I will have nothing to do | had already said, the finest hall in the 
with it.” He (Sir George Campbell) | world, and he wanted to see it devoted 
was satisfied there were 500 good | to useful purposes, and made the centre 
builders in London who would plaster | of the Parliamentary buildings, as it was 
up the wall, and make a decent job of | before the Law Courts were pulled down. 
it. His right hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw| He wanted to see the people of the 
Lefevre) had told them many times, that | country who attended the great Court 
there was a plan for turning the ground | of Parliament, walking up and down 
to some useful purposes—to build upon | Westminster Hall, and not crowding, as 
it, in fact, a new wing of Parliament, | they did now, in the Committee corri- 
a design of that kind having been| dors. He trusted that the First Com- 
made by Sir Charles Barry. But the! missioner of Works would not commit 
right hon. Gentleman had not told} himself to a plan which must end in 
them why the plan was abandoned. Sir} making Westminster Hall permanently 
Charles Barry was an ambitions and ex-/ useless. He gathered from the declara- 
pensive man, and he proposed a plan | tion the Prime Minister made the other 
which was to cost an enormous sum of| day that this was not a Cabinet question, 
money. They had not yet got rid of Sir|and that hon. Members were free to 
Charles Barry’s extravagances, and it| form their own opinions in regard to it. 
seemed to him (Sir George Campbell) | Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman the 
that they might have got a good archi- | Prime Minister would give the Committee 
tect to have made a plan of that kindon| his own opinion with regard to the 
a reasonable scale. He (Sir George| matter. His opinion would be very 
Oampbell) thought it was quite possible, | valuable, inasmuch as he was responsible 
by following the plan of Sir Charles) for the reconstruction of the Procedure 
Barry on a less expensive scale, to make | of Parliament, in pursuance of which 
a very excellent new wing to the Houses | reconstruction it was necessary to find 
of Parliament, and provide a large|room for the Grand Committees. He 
amount of useful accommodation. He | (Sir George Campbell) desired that the 
was not an enemy of decent architec-| right hou. Gentleman the First Commis- 
ture; but he would suggest that this/ sioner of Works should have money to 
plan would not be at all inconsistent | enable him to patch up the wall, until it 
with the architecture which Mr. Pearson | was determined what was the best and 
had proposed. If the right hon. Gen-| most userul purpose to which the ground 
tleman would only grant a little delay,|could be turned; and, therefore, he 
very good use might be made of the| begged to move the reduction of the Vote 
ground on which the Courts formerly by £1,000 only. 

stood. It was very necessary they : ; 
should not act hastily in this matter.| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
There were demands for extension in “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
every direction. It might be found wise | £4,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 


] th . . | Charge which will come in course of payment 
to deve «Abate Grand Committee sys during the year ending on the 31st day of 


tem; and it certainly was requisite that a: 

some of the Cabinet Ministers should a tatiees ne Woon Counptoit) lima 
have new rooms, for, at present, they had 
to have recourse to rooms in the cellars.| Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
He begged the right hon. Gentleman | had listened most carefully to his hon. 
not to make the improvements which | Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
the Prime Minister had so much at| George Campbell) to hear by what argu- 
heart physically impossible, by devoting | ments he could support the assertion that 
this most valuable plot of ground to an| the proposal of Mr. Pearson was an 
archeological ‘‘ fad.” He was aware it | archwological “fad.” He did not know 
had been suggested that accommodation | Mr. Pearson personally ; but it appeared 
might be provided for the Grand Com- | to him thut that gentleman had made a 
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most careful examination of the parti- 
cular locality which laid between the 
West wall of Westminster Hall and St. 
Margaret’s Churchyard, and had formed 
a much more acute and ingenious and 
complete estimate and interpretation of 
the buildings that originally stood there 
than he(Mr. Thorold Rogers) should have 
imagined it would have been possible to 
make from an examination of the exist- 
ing fragments of the ancient buildings. 
The House knew perfectly well that the 
original Westminster Hall was the work 
of Rufus, and that about three centuries 
after the time of Rufus another English 
King enlarged the Hall, put a new roof 
to it, and put certain buttresses against 
the walls, support being thought neces- 
sary owing to the increased weight of 
the roof. The buttresses on the West 
side were cut about and altered in order 
to allow of the erection of the Law 
Courts; and the work was done with a 
very ruthless disregard of the beauty of 
the building. The criminality of that 
mga however, did not rest with 

is right hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre). The bad workmanship of the 
architect of that day had now been dis- 
closed ; but that extremely ingenious and 
intelligent and, he might say, exhaustive 
architect, Mr. Pearson, had discovered 
what was the precise character of the 
building that originally stood there, and 
which constituted the residence and 
domestic offices of the English Sove- 
reigns from Richard II. down to the 
Tudors. [Lord Ranpotpn CuurcHILi: 
How do you know this?] He would 
inform the noble Lord on the subject, 
and enlighten him, since he was dis- 
posed to ask such a question. He had 
an intimate acquaintance with the build- 
ing accounts of Henry VIII., and among 
them were very elaborate details of the 
buildings erected on the site which Mr. 
Pearson examined. The fact was, that 
Henry VIII., who had been very much 
married, but only one of whose Queens 
was crowned, made up his mind to wit- 
ness the crowning of Anna Boleyn, and 
a temporary building was erected be- 
tween Westminster Hall and St. Mar- 
garet’s, from which the ceremony could 
be witnessed. He had taken the liberty 
of writing a letter to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works, pointing out that Mr. 
Pearson could easily find, in the Bodleian 


Library, the book from which he (Mr. 
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Thorold Rogers) had derived hisinforma- 
tion. He had not heard anything about 
the matter from Mr. Pearson; but he 
was probably investigating the subject. 
He ventured to say so much in con- 
firmation of the views which Mr. Pearson 
had promulgated and placed in the 
hands of the right hon. Gentleman, who 
had communicated them to the House. 
It appeared that the restoration proposed 
would be in accordance with the building 
originally standing on the site. His hon. 
Frieud the Member for Kirkcaldy sug- 
gested that they might get some respec- 
table bricklayer in London, who should 
plaster up the building—that was to say, 
cover over the historical work found there 
—he (Mr. Thorold Rogers) presumed 
with the object of laying it open at some 
future time, and also with the object of 
protecting it from decay for the present. 
But he did not approve of that plan. 
They had evidence of what the buildings 
were formerly, and Mr. Pearson was 
perfectly competent to restore them; 
and, therefore, he was in favour of the 
work being taken in hand at once. The 
buildings undoubtedly served at one 
time for the purpose of housing Royalty 
in this country. The House of Com- 
mons was, of course, a very distinguished 
Body, and they were very much cramped 
for room ; yet he thought they would be 
able to find the necessary accommoda- 
tion in the House. He congratulated 
the right hon. Gentleman on bringing 
this matter forward, and he had little 
doubt that the restored building would 
serve many useful purposes of the 
time. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper to reduce the 
Vote by £4,500. He would presently 
explain why he proposed to reduce the 
Vote by that amount; but he wished, 
first of all, to state that, while he con- 
curred with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) in 
refusing to give the whole of the ‘sum 
asked, he had no sympathy with the 
grounds on which his hon. Friend pro- 
ceeded. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works had done what was right in re- 
moving the buildings of the old Law 
Courts. They were an eyesore, and 
utterly out of keeping with Westminster 
Palace, with which they were incor- 
porated. Besides, it was necessary to 
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remove them, in order that the original 
character of the old buildings on the 
West side of Westminster Hall might be 
ascertained, and so a guide be obtained 
for a restoration or reeonstruction of the 
buildings. He must object to the sug- 
gestion of his hon. Friend, that the walls 
now exposed to view should be plastered 
up, and he could hardly believe that the 
suggestion was seriously made. His 
reasons for proposing the reduction of 
the Vote were of a very different kind 
from those given by his hon. Friend. 
In opposing the Vote, he wished to 
state, emphatically, that he had no 
desire to find fault with the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works for his action in regard to the 
plans for the carrying out of which a 
Vote was now asked. The right hon. 
Gentleman had proved himself an ad- 
mirable First Commissioner of Works. 
He showed a genuine interest in the 
preserving and perfecting of our national 
buildings, and he exercised the greatest 
care in seeking to ascertain the best mode 
of dealing with them, and earnestness 
in carrying out the course which his 
inquiries showed him to be the right 
one. He ‘Mr. Dick-Peddie) desired to 
say that, in objecting to the designs of 
an architect of the eminence of Mr. 
Pearson, he did so with regret; but 
what he had to say of these designs was 
not to be considered as in the nature of 
condemnation, but of doubt and sug- 
gestion, and he submitted it to the Com- 
mittee not as a ground for summarily 
rejecting the designs, but only for de- 
laying decision on them until further 
inquiry had been made into the whole 
question of building on the West side 
of Westminster Hall. He wished to 
express his sense of the great interest 
and value of Mr. Pearson’s Report, and 
of the pains which that gentleman had 
taken to investigate the history of the 
building with which he had to deal. 
Two alternative courses offered them- 
selves for adoption in dealing with the 
building. The first was to restore it, if 
possible, to the condition in which it was 
when, in the time of Richard II., the 
Hall was raised in height and the present 
roof was put on it, and the buttresses 
and flying buttresses were erected. The 
second course was to abandon all idea 
of restoring the buildings, and to design 
new buildings, having, in doing so, 
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regard only to the character of the 
whole assemblage of buildings of which 
Westminster Palace was composed, and 
to the uses to which it might be found 
desirable to apply the new buildings. 
The former of these courses was the one 
it had been determined by the First 
Commissioner of Works to adopt. Now, 
he (Mr. Dick-Peddie) ventured to ques- 
tion whether the so-called restoration, 
represented in Mr. Pearson’s plans, was 
really a restoration ; and he ventured to 
say that, not being in his opinion a true 
restoration, the building proposed was 
not one which, on its own merits, should 
receive the approval of the Committee. 
He might recall to the recollection of 
the Committee the main features of Mr. 
Pearson’s design. It consisted of a two- 
storied building, the walls of which were 
to be about 25 or 26 feet in height, ex- 
tending along the whole of the West side 
of the Hall. At the North end, this 
building took the form of a projection 
at right angles from the Hall, extending 
outwards about 63 feet, and having a 
breadth of about 36 feet. It was to be 
finished at its West end with a gable, and 
its roof was to run back from that gable 
to the side wall of the Hall, against 
which it was to abut immediately below 
the level of the proposed new parapet 
of the Hall. To the South of this pro- 
jecting building, the proposed building 
was to take the form of a two-storied 
wall, extending from buttress to buttress 
and carrying a roof which was to cut 
through the flying buttresses of the Hall 
about seven feet above the carved corbels 
on the back of the buttresses from which 
they sprang. Now, what were the 
grounds on which this was maintained 
to be a restoration of the building to 
its condition in the time of Richard IT. ? 
They were the existence of foundations 
on the lines of the walls of the proposed 
new buildings; various indications on 
the sides of the buttresses of the walls 
which had been built on those founda- 
tions, and indications of the returns of 
the parapet of those walls against the 
buttresses at the level, and in the 
position in which the parapet of the 
proposed buildings was to be. Well, 
with regard to the old foundations, there 
could be no doubt of their existence, 
for they were fully exposed by the ex- 
cavations that had been made. Neither 
could there be any doubt that, at some 
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date, buildings had been erected on 
them to the height now proposed. But 
then it was equally clear, both from an 
examination of the ground and of old 
records, that the buildings which stood 
on the foundations referred to, were but 
a portion of very extensive buildings 
which, as the speech of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Southwark (Mr. Thorold 
Rogers) had shown, closed in the Hall 
and the building between the buttresses 
altogether. While, however, there could 
be no doubt that buildings had, at 
some date, existed on the site on which 
Mr. Pearson proposed to rebuild, and 
that those buildings had been of 
the height proposed for the intended 
buildings, it seemed to him clear that 
not only was there no evidence that 
the old buildings were of the Reign 
of Richard II., but that there was 
positive evidence that they were of later 
date. This conclusion was founded 
chiefly on the fact that the moulding of 
the parapet of the old wall, as shown by 
its return against one of the flying but- 
tresses, was of a later date and inferior 
character to the mouldings on the but- 
tresses. That was the conclusion ar- 
rived at, not only by himself, but by 
two architects of great experience, with 
whom he had carefully examined the 
old building now exposed to view. And 
it was a significant fact that Mr. Pear- 
son had not, in his design, adopted for 
his parapet the moulding of the old 
parapet, but had designed it in keeping 
with the moulding of the buttresses. To 
him (Mr. Dick-Peddie) the evidence 
furnished by the old cope moulding was 
conclusive, as showing that the building 
of which it was part was not of the same 
date as the buttresses. But further evi- 
dence, leading to the same conclusion, 
was furnished by the appearance of the 
deep horizontal cut across the flying but- 
tresses. This was made to receive the 
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was that the designer of the flying but- 
tresses, after having carefully designed 
them, imparting to them a marked archi: 
tectural character, and giving them not 
only strength, but beauty and grace, 
deliberately and ruthlessly cut them in 
two, leaving seven or eight feet of them 
and the ornamental corbels from which 
they sprang inside the building, and the 
remaining part of them outside! How 
little those who had written in approval 
of the scheme really understood what 
was proposed was shown by an article in 
The Saturday Review. It was the only 
favourable notice of the design he had 
seen. There might have been others 
published, but they had not come under 
his notice. The writer, after describing 
the object of Mr. Pearson to have 
been— 

‘To recover, in his reconstruction of the 


West side of the Hall, the aspect which it pre- 
sented in Richard IT.’s time,” 


said— 

‘*That Mr. Pearson had worked out the 
curious fact that a wall ran between the upright 
buttresses, so as, with the roof which it un- 
doubtedly carried, to comprise a cloister bridged 
over by the graceful sweep of the flying but- 
tresses in their aerial dignity.”’ 

But, as he (Mr. Dick-Peddie) had shown, 
the cloister was not bridged over by the 
flying buttresses, for a large part of 
each flying buttress was covered up by 
the cloister roof, and what remained 
above the roof would only be a clumsy 
fragment. Thus there would be no 
graceful sweep and no ierial dignity in 
the flying buttress, for a large portion 
of each of them would be sunk under 
the roof of the cloister, and of what re- 
mained above the roof hardly anything 
would be seen. On Mr. Pearson’s per- 
spective drawings, a small part of them 
was indeed shown; but those drawings, 
although very beautiful, were delusive. 
They represented the building as seen 





lead of the roof which covered the old | from a very distant point, and from that 
building, and it was obviously made, not | point, about half of the height of the 
when the buttresses were built, but at | window of the Hall and a part of the 
some after-time. But the best evidence | arch of the flying buttresses were re- 
against the existence of buildings of the | presented as visible above the roof of 
height of that now proposed, at the time | the proposed building; but from any 
that the buttresses and flying buttresses | point of view from which the vast ma- 
were built, rested on this—that the de- | jority of persons would see the building 
sign and character of the flying but-|—from any part, for instance, of St. 
tresses showed they were intended to} Margaret’s Street — nothing whatever 
be seen throughout their entire extent.| would be seen of the windows of the 
But what they were asked to believe| Hall, nor any part of the flying but- 
| 
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tresses except their coping, Now, with 
regard to the accommodation to be 
eg in the upper floor of the 

uilding between the buttresses, he 
wanted to say afew words. The plans 
showed a long room, about 200 feet in 
length and 19 feet in width, oceupying 
the whole space. Of what use such a 
room could be, he knew not. The Re- 
port, which accompanied the plans, sug- 
gested that, if desired, this long room 
might be divided into a number of 
smaller rooms, entered from a passage 
carried along the side of the wall of 
Westminster Hall, and taken, of course, 
from the breadth of the proposed clois- 
ter. But the minimum breadth that 
could be given to such a passage was 
five feet; and after there was added to 
that the thickness of a partition to sepa- 
rate the passage from the proposed 
rooms, there would remain for these 
latter a breadth of about 13 feet. But 
these rooms thus narrow would be badly 
lighted. There would be no means what- 
ever of providing them with fireplaces. 


In fact, they would be closets rather | 


than rooms, and of no use for any prac- 
tical purpose in connection with this 
House. He would like to draw atten- 
tion to the injurious effect which the 
projecting building forming the North | 
part of the proposed works would have | 
on the whole appearance of Westmins- | 
ter Palace. It was to project, as he had 
said, 63 feet. The ridge of its roof was 
to abut against Westminster Hall imme- 
diately below the parapet which was to 
be placed on the wall of the Hall. Now, 
the result would be that, for anyone ap- 
proaching Westminster Palace from Par- 
liament Street, the whole of the West 
side of Westminster Hall, except a few 
feet of the parapet, would be shut out 
of view. In short, the result of build- 
ing as now proposed would be that 
the projecting building and the double 
cloister below the buttresses would effec- 
tually conceal the old portions of West- 
minster Hall, to reveal which was the 
sole motive for removing the Law 
Courts, and clearing out their site. 
He thought that there was another 
ground of objection to the projecting 
building besides that of its shutting out 
the West side of Westminster Hall from 
the view of persons approaching West- 
minster Palace by Parliament Street, 
and it was that it would seriously injure 
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the effect of the whole mass of the build- 
ing of which it would form part when 
viewed from the North-West angle of 
Palace Yard. Let hon. Members en- 
deavour to call up to their imagination 
the view of the Palace which anyone 
standing near that point would have. 
On his left, there was the great mass of 
the Clock Tower. Coming down from 
that, he had the building of the Palace 
on the East and South sides of Palace 
Yard, extending to the North end of the 
Hall; and then, coming down again, he 
would have the proposed projecting 
building, with which the whole compo- 
sition would die away on his right in a 
most ineffective manner. This proposed 
building would, it seemed to him, be a 
very mean termination to the whole 
composition. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] Well, of 
what use would this projecting building 
be, which might compensate for any 
harm it might do to the exterior aspect 
of the Palace? They were told the 
other day by the Prime Minister, in 
reply to a Question, that the upper storey 
would form an admirable room for one 
|of the Grand Committees. But no such 
| use was suggested for it in the Report ; 
/ nay, it was expressly said that the use of 
the room was left to be afterwards de- 
termined. The fact was, that the sug- 
gested appropriation of the room to one 
of the Grand Committees was an after- 
thought suggested by the Question of his 
|hon. Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy 
| (Sir George Campbell), and one which 
| had never before occurred to the First 
| Commissioner of Works. He ventured 
‘to say that the room was not at all 
| adapted for the use of the Grand Com- 
mittee. It would be sufficiently large, 
indeed, as it would be about 60 feet long 
| by 30 feet in breadth; but it would be 
indifferently lighted, it would not be con- 
' venient of access, and it would be with- 
out ante-room or lobby for the public, 
‘or for persons wishing to see Members. 
| There was one part of the designs of 
‘which he would say but little, as a 
| Vote was not at present asked for it— 
/ namely, the proposed heightening of the 
towers at the entrance of Westminster 
Hall. The present North elevation of 
Westminster Hall was certainly not satis- 
factory; but it had at least this recom- 
mendation, that the large gable rising 
above the piers, for they could not be 
called towers, which flanked it, expressed 
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strongly the great roof of the Hall 
within. If, however, these piers were 
converted into towers, the gable, reduced 
in importance, would lose its power of 
suggesting the size and importance of 
the roof. Farther, the raising of the 
towers would give to the Hall an eccle- 
siastical character, from which it was at 
present wholly free. But he thought a 
still greater objection to the towers was 
this—that, as towers, they would, by 
contrast with the Clock Tower, which 
would always be seen in close proximity 
to them, appear insignificant. In the 
drawings showing the North end of the 
Hall, the Clock lower was not shown, 
and the proposed towers flanking the 
gate appeared of sufficient importance ; 
but had the Clock Tower been shown, it 
would have been seen at once that the 
proposed towers of the Hall would be 
entirely drowned by it. In the doubts 
which he had thought it right to submit 
to the Committee regarding the building 
for which a Vote was asked, he did not 
stand alone. Many of the points of 
objection he had stated had been stated 
in the journals most entitled to write 
on such matters. Zhe Builder and The 
Architect had contained leading articles 
strongly objecting to the proposed works, 
and asking delay. An excellent letter 
also had appeared in Zhe building News, 
and an able article in Zhe Atheneum, ob- 
jecting to them; and a letter by Mr. 
Stevenson, architect, which had yester- 
day appeared in Zhe Times, effectively 
urged various objections to them. What 
was asked was not the rejection of the 
designs which it had been proposed to 
carry out; it was only delay, so as to 
give the Members of that House and the 
public generally time to consider them. 
The only reason which had been given 
for haste was that stated by the First 
Commissioner of Works some days ago 
— namely, the necessity of at once doing 
something to preserve the old Norman 
wall from the injurious effects of the 
atmosphere. The same reason was given 
the other day in the House of Lords. 
Now, he might point out that the 
carrying out of the present designs 
would not serve the end proposed, be- 
cause the open cloister on the ground 
floor of the new building would still 
leave the Norman wall exposed to the 
influences of the atmosphere. All the 
protection that was needed might be 
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obtained at an expenditure of less than 
£100, by closely boarding round the old 
wall. He proposed to reduce the Vote 
by £4,500, and thus to give the First 
Commissioner, not £100, but £500, to 
do everything that was needed at 
sent. While he had stated all these 
considerations, he trusted he had not 
opposed the Vote in any hostile spirit, or 
spoken of the designs harshly or cap- 
tiously. His great anxiety was that 
mistakes should be avoided in the works 
which might be resolved on. The Hall 
of Westminster was the noblest hall in 
England, and that was almost the only 
opinion expressed by his hon. Friend 
below him (Sir George Campbell) in 
which he concurred. it was the noblest 
not only in England, but in the world, 
and any proposalto deal with sucha build- 
ing demanded most careful consideration. 
He was surprised at the apathy shown 
by Englishmen with regard to what was 
now proposed. It might, perhaps, be 
supposed to concern him, as a Scotch 
Member, less than English Members; 
but he should almost feel it as a personal 
loss were any injury to be done to this 
great historical building. He ventured 
to express a hope that even now the 
First Commissioner of Works would 
consent to delay the works, and to refer 
the plans and the whole question of the 
mode of dealing with the West side of 
the Hall to a Select Committee. No 
serious delay would be caused by that, 
and perhaps the result might even be 
the approval of the present plans. If so, 
he, for one, would make no farther ob- 
jections. What he did object to, and 
what he begged the Committee not to 
assent to, was the adoption of any 
design affecting a national as of 
such importance as Westminster Hall 
and Westminster Palace without the 
fullest and most exhaustive conside- 
ration. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
when he had an opportunity of making 
a statement to the House on this im- 
portant subject some time ago, he was 
extremely anxious to consult the opi- 
nions of the House on a matter affect- 
ing, as it did, one of the most ancient 
and important buildings in this coun- 
try; and he had also rather invited 
criticism. He had said that, if there 
was any serious objection to the scheme 
of Mr. Pearson, he would have no 
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hesitation in referring the matter to a’ 
Select Committee, after the plans had 
been a reasonable time before the House 
of Commons. He had, however, been 
in communication with many hon. Mem- 
bers among all sections and Parties, and 
certainly found there was a general con- 
currence in favour of the plans prepared 
by Mr. Pearson. Accordingly, he had 
not thought it necessary, at that period 
of the Session, to refer them to a Select 
Committee. The hon. Member who had 
just spoken (Mr. Dick-Peddie) said that 
there was a general feeling outside the 
House against the plans of Mr. Pearson. 
Now, certainly, that was not the case; 
almost all the Press had pronounced in 
favour of them. It was certainly true 
that two or three architectural papers 
had criticized them somewhat severely ; 
but he ventured to say that no high 
authority, architectural or antiquarian, 
had decided against the scheme of Mr. 
Pearson. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE: There is the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Build- 
ings was one with which he had consider- 
able sympathy ; but he was bound to 
say that they sometimes carried their 
ideas to the verge of what he might call 
absurdity. He had reason, however, 
to believe that a great many of that 
Body were favourable to Mr. Pearson’s 
plans, while the Committee which had 
spoken adversely did not consist of its 
more important members. He had taken 
pains to discover who were the gentle- 
men that composed the Committee and 
who criticized Mr. Pearson’s plans, and 
he found that one of them was an as- 
sistant surveyor to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, another was an as- 
sistant in an art paper-hanging shop, a 
third was an artist unknown to fame, 
and two were architects who had not yet 
made a reputation. He could not accept 
a Committee thus formed as one of any 
great authority. He thought, there- 
fore, he was correct in saying that no 
authority of any weight had been quoted 
against the plans prepared by Mr. Pear- 
son. He could not admit that, as the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) had said, he found himself in 
a scrape in consequence of having pulled 
down the Law Courts; he believed the 
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hon. Member himself was the only per- 
son who had objected to the demolition 
of the old Courts. The hon. Member, 
no doubt, opposed the proposal; but 
he stood alone, for not a single Mem- 
ber had supported him. In so de- 
molishing the old Law Courts, he (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) was simply carrying 
out a promise made te the House 
when the Courts were removed to 
the new buildings in Fleet Street; 
and he must say that he thought the 
removal of the old Courts was most sa- 
tisfactory. Viewed from Great George 
Street, including the Abbey, with West- 
minster Hall forming the centre, the 
scene was, he thought, one of the most 
beautiful to be found in London. All 
he desired was that the scene should be 
made as beautiful as possible, and that 
Westminster Hall might be restored in 
as perfect a manner as possible. The 
question was, in what manner they 
would best restore Westminster Hall— 
for he assumed that it could not be left 
as it now was. Practically, there were 
only two alternatives. One was to adopt 
the plan of the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy, and patch up the existing walls 
and buttresses, and leave it in its pre- 
sent state. The objection to that course 
was that Westminster Hall —at all 
events, the lower part of it, from the 
sills of the windows—was of old Norman 
construction, and they would have to 
case up and conceal the wall with 
modern stonework. But inasmuch as 
that was almost the only remaining ex- 
ample of Norman buildings in London, 
it seemed to him that to adopt that 
course would be a great mistake. It 
would entirely destroy the only example 
of old Norman buildings remaining in 
London, and would, he thought, be an 
act of Vandalism. Besides, he did not 
believe it would be possible to find 
a responsible architect who would ad- 
vise that course, or carry it out; 
and, certainly, Mr. Pearson had told 
him he would not be a party to such 
a plan. He believed it would be 
impossible to find any other architect 
to carry out’ such a piece of Vandalism. 
Then the question was, what alternative 
remained; and it appeared to him that 
the only other course was to restore the 
Hall to what it was in the time of 
Richard II., and down to the beginning 
of the present century. The hon. Mem- 
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ber for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie) 
took exception to that course, on the 
ground that it would not be in accord- 
ance with the ancient building as it was 
in Richard II.’s time ; and he undertook 
to contradict Mr. Pearson’s conclusion 
as to the two storeys of the cloister 
under the buttresses. He stated that the 
indications arising from the buttresses 
were the only ground upon which Mr. 


Pearson had come to his conclusion ; but, | 


as a matter of fact, they were only one 
of the smallest of Mr. Pearson’s grounds 
for his conclusion. There were many 
other indications of the strongest cha- 
racter, leading to this proof; the very 


walls of the old building told their own | 
history ; and anyone who would examine | 


them closely and carefully would find 


that Mr. Pearson was right in his con- | 


clusion. The main evidence in favour 
of Mr. Pearson’s views wasthis. There 
existed on the side of Westminster Hall 
the remains of a row of arches of stone, 
of the same date as the rest of the 


building, which was erected in the time | 


of Richard II., and it was therefore clear 
that when Richard II. restored the hall 


and added the noble roof which now | 


existed, and also added five buttresses, 


he erected a two-storey building resting | 
upon these arches against the wall. | 


These arches were intended to prevent 
the building from resting on the wall 
itself. Therefore, it appeared to him that 
this indicated conclusively that there 
was a storey running along the whole 


length of the Hall; and there were’ 


many other evidences of the same kind. 
They had the plans of Sir Christopher 
Wren, showing how the storey was laid 
out, and also how the upper storey was 


approached—namely, by a staircase in | 
But this very | 


the corner of the Hall. 
day there had been discovered a print, 
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tectural feature to be seen some dis- 
tance. He thought, therefore, that any- 
body who examined carefully into this 
question could come to no other conclu- 
sion than that Mr. Pearson was justified 
in the assumption that there was, up to 
the beginning of the present century, a 
two-storey building occupying the whole 
length of the Hall. That two-storey 
building was built by Richard II., and 
to a great extent remained intact until 
the beginning of the present century, 
when it was pulled down in order to 
| erect the old Law Courts. What Mr. 
| Pearson proposed was practically to re- 
store that two-storey building ; by adopt- 
ing this plan, they could preserve the 
old Norman wall, and leave it always 
visible behind the cloister he proposed 
to erect. The hon. Member for Kilmar- 
nock (Mr. Dick-Peddie) had objected to 
this cloister for many reasons. He said 
' the upper part of it could not be used 
| for the various purposes of this House. 
| Well, he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) could find 
many uses for it. He had received 
a demand from the Stationery Depart- 
ment for the erection of a new storey to 
their building, which would cost £5,000, 
'in which to stow away the Reports of 
this House. They could at once stow 
those Reports in this long gallery, and 
then save this expenditure at the Sta- 
tionery Office; but, no doubt, many 
other uses could be found for it. For 
instance, the upper part of the building 
proposed to be erected at the end of the 
cloister would be very suitable for a 
Grand Committee room, and the lower 
part for other purposes. It would cer- 
tainly be necessary to replace the old 
shed in some manner or other; and un- 
less they erected a building, such as that 
suggested by Mr. Pearson, he did not 
know where they could put their horses. 








for which they had been searching many | He would not now enter into the ques- 
months. It was a print made by Capon, | tion of the position of the towers. The 
in 1810, drawn from a point a few yards hon. Member for Kilmarnock had ob- 
to the West front of the Hall, and giv- | jected to that part of the scheme; but 
ing a drawing of one of the bays be- the towers were not included‘in the pre- 
tween the buttresses, and this drawing sent scheme, and he had left that ques- 
showed distinctly that there were two tion open for another year. The reason 
storeys to the cloister. This was dated , suggested by Mr. Pearson for raising 
1810; but there were indications of an | thetowers was that Westminster Hall was 
ancient character of windows, and clearly | now completely overshadowed by the 
the lower arch was drawn in the manner | surrounding buildings erected by Sir 
suggested by Mr. Pearson. This drawing | Charles Barry. Sir Charles Barry him- 
was also important as showing that this| self had felt that, and he proposed to 
building was intended to form an archi-! raise the towers; but he had an alter- 
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native plan, which was to raise the roof 
of the some,10 feet, so that it might 
not remain so low in comparison with the 
other buildings ; but that plan had been 
abandoned, as it might be dangerous to 
the old wall, and thereforeit was proposed 
to raise the towers. He would not, how- 
ever, discuss that course at present. It 
would not be possible to commence upon 
the towers at once, and he thought it 
would be better to take a Vote on the 
other portion of the work, and leave 
that to stand over for another year. The 
hon. Member had again proposed that 
this matter should be delayed; but, in 
his (Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s) humble opi- 
nion, it was important to proceed at 
once. The old wall had already suffered 
from exposure in the past winter, and 
certainly the building, in its present 
state, was an eyesore; and it appeared 
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to him desirable, for every reason, to 
commence on the work assoon as possible. | 
His belief was that a delay for another | 
year would produce no material altera- | 
tion in the opinion of the public; and if, | 
in accordance with the wish of the hon. | 
Member, he deferred the matter to a 
Committee next year, he was satisfied 
the Committee would come to no other. 
conclusion than that which he now asked 
them to assent to. He had consulted all 
the Members of the House who, in his 
opinion, were most qualified to express 
an opinion to the House upon this | 
question, and many other authorities | 
on questions of this kind; and they were | 
all unanimously of opinion that Mr. 
Pearson’s plan should be carried out, 
and that there was no necessity for 
a Committee. He thought he might, 
therefore, say there was a general con- 
currence of opinion in favour of Mr. 
Pearson’s plan, and he ventured to hope 
that the Committee would not insist 
upon any further delay, but wouid vote 
the money which was necessary, in his 
view, and in the view of all the autho- 
rities, to carry out the necessary works 
on an interesting, an important, and, 
what he thought would be, one-of the 
sn" beautiful buildings in the Metro- 
olis. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that up to 
the delivery of the very interesting 
speech of the hon. Member for Kilmar- 
nock (Mr. Dick-Peddie), he (Sir Robert 
Peel), in common with other hon. Mem- 





bers, were disposed to look very favour- 
Mr, Shaw Lefevre 
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ably on the plan of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Commissioner of Works. 
The right hon. Gentleman had been 
most anxious to promote many good 
works in the Metropolis, and he (Sir 
Robert Peel) had been inclined, with 
other hon. Members whom he had con- 
sulted, to give the present scheme favour- 
able consideration; but he must con- 
fess that since the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech his opinion had very materially 
altered. In the first place, he was 
greatly impressed by the remarks of the 
hon. Member opposite(Mr. Dick-Peddie), 
who was an experienced man in matters 
of this kind, and whose opinions were, 
no doubt, also the opinions of others who 
were, perhaps, even better qualified than 
he was to judge in such matters. The 
chief statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commlssioner of Works 
was that this wall dated from the time 
of Richard II.; that being exposed to 
the deleterious atmosphere, it was rapidly 
perishing; and, therefore, it was highly 
desirable that the House of Commons 
should at once vote £5,000 to protect it. 
But the hon. Member for Kilmarnock 
had clearly shown, by his Amendment, 
that he was ready to protect that wall 
for a few hundred pounds—even for 


'£500—while the House of Commons 


might form a deliberate opinion upon 


the question next year, The First Com- 


missioner of Works himself admitted 
that, unless there had been a universal 
consensus of opinion, he was inclined to 
believe that it would be better to submit 
the question to a Select Committee, but 
that, having consulted certain hon. Mem- 
bers, he did not hold that view now. As 
far as he could gather, all the hon. Gen- 
tlemen the right hon. Gentleman had 
consulted were hon. Members below the 
Gangway, except the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Beresford Hope); and he did not 
know that, taking the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s house in London, he could be re- 
garded as a high authority. The fact 
was, this Liberal Government were 
voting away vast sums of money on this 
building; they asked for £35,000 now, 
aud they would require another £8,000 
for the towers. The House had no 
plan ; they had only an opinion by Mr. 
Pearson, who talked about Richard II., 
as if he had lived but a few years ago; 
but the hon. Member for Kilmarnock 
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had clearly shown that there were plans 
in the Bodleian Library which had not 
been examined by Mr. Pearson. No 
doubt, Mr. Pearson was a great autho- 
rity; but he (Sir Robert Peel) should 
be inclined, and he hoped the Commit- 
tee would be inclined, rather to accept 
the opinions of the architectural journals 
quoted by the hon. Member for Kilmar- 
nock, and certainly he would rather 
have their opinions than the opinions of 
the London Press. He had never heard 
a Liberal Government refer to the Lon- 
don Press in support of their policy. 
He had always understood that the Lon- 
don Press was in condemnation of the 
policy of a Liberal Government; but on 
this occasion the First Commissioner of 
Works said, with a great deal of glee, 
that there was no opposition to his plan 
in the London Press, adding that five 
gentlemen, who, he thought, could not 
be considered as men of talent, did go 
and criticize the work of Mr. Pearson. 
He had a shrewd suspicion that those five 
gentlemen were sent by the Royal Aca- 
demy, and he should not be surprised if 
Sir Frederick Leighton—one of the most 
mischievous artistic men in this country 
—had a finger in this pie. He should 
not be at all surprised to find that these 
five gentlemen, who were abused by 
the First Commissioner of Works, were 
Royal Academicians in disguise. The 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock had said 
he was amazed at the apathy of London 
in regard to this and similar matters; 
but the hon.Gentleman who, he believed, 
was a Scotchman, need not be in the 
least alarmed at the apathy of London. 
He (Sir Robert Peel) had seen far more 
disgraceful actions of this kind com- 
mitted in London than the hon. Gentle- 
man would imagine possible in the capi- 
tal of this country. He had seen such 
apathy on the part of London that even 
last night he saw, amidst the hootings 
of a vast mob of people, the statue of 
the illustrious Duke of Wellington carted 
away through the streets of the Metro- 
polis amid the most complete apathy. 
Therefore, when the hon. Member talked 
of the apathy of London, he (Sir Robert 
Peel) was not all surprised at it, after 
seeing these things. But there was one 
reason why the Committee should pause 
before agreeing to this proposition of the 
First Commissioner of Works. He ad- 
mitted the desire of the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman to conserve what he had said 
might be for the general ornamentation 
of Westminster Hall; but, at the close 
of his remarks, he dropped a statement 
that it had been proposed to him, that 
he could apply this building — upon 
which £35,000 was to be expended—to 
various purposes, and that the Stationery 
Department had consulted him with a 
view to making there a reservoir ior 
the reception of Blue Books, &c. Could 
anything be more cdntemptible? They 
were to spend £35,000 on this building, 
in order that it might be devoted to the 
service of the Stationery Department. 
Let them go elsewhere. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman said there was another 
plan—for making it a standing place for 
horses. A standing place for horses! 
Was it worthy of the First Commis- 
sioner of Works to come down and ask 
the Committee to vote £35,000, and 
£8,000 more, and to state that the 
building to which this money, and the 
beautiful plans of Mr. Pearson were to 
be devoted, was to be made a standing 
place for horses? He also said it might 
be possible, between the Stationery 
Office and its Blue Books, and the stand- 
ing place for horses, to provide accom- 
modation for the Grand Committees. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman, at 
that late period of the Session, must 
have rather suffered in his intellect, 
from the press of Business, because to 
tell the Committee of the House of 
Commons that they were to vote 
£35,000—— 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: £5,000 
this year, which will pledge the 
House. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he must 
protest against the system that was car- 
ried on. He protested against granting 
this money the other day; but he was 
told that a portion of the money having 
been voted, it was useless to protest. It 
was true they were voting only £5,000 
now ; but they were pledging themselves 
not only to £35,000, but to nearly 
£43,000. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, in ex- 
planation, that the £35,000 included the 
£8,000 for the towers, and therefore 
all they were committing themselves to 
now was £27,000; and of that sum 
£5,000 would go to complete St. Ste- 
phen’s Porch, in the manner recom- 
mended by Sir Charles Barry, and 
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it would, therefore, be required in any 


case. 

Sr ROBERT PEEL said, he had 
asked whether the £35,000 included the 
£8,000, and the answer was ‘‘ No.” 
Well, now, the sum total of this matter 
was—and he ventured respectfully to 
put it to the Committee— whether there 
was any necessity for voting this money, 
after the speech of the hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie), who 
stated that, for £500, he could cover 
and protect this wall which they were 
told dated from the time of Richard II., 
in order that the House of Commons 
might, next year, adopt some plans— 
probably those of Mr. Pearsun. There 
was no necessity for this haste and hurry, 
and he earnestly hoped the Committee 
would not agree to it. Although Mr. 
Pearson’s plan looked very pretty and 
very clever, and would, no doubt, be 
very appropriate, and although the First 
Commissioner of Works told them he 
had consulted the House of Commons, 
and found hon. Members universally in 
favour of Mr. Pearson’s scheme—though 
the only Gentleman on that (the Opposi- 
tion) side of the House whom he had 
consulted was the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Beresford Hope), whose taste was 
rather Batavian than English—notwith- 
standing all this, he thought it was time 
for the Committee to pause, and he 
hoped they would not assent to this pro- 
posal. They might vote £500 now, have 
a Select Committee next year, and then 
carefully and fairly consider these plans. 
He felt sure that the First Commissioner 
of Works, who had bestowed so much 
labour on Metropolitan improvements, 
would see that this was not an unreason- 
able request, which he submitted with 
all humility, but with confidence. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that delays 
were not very profitable. From his ex- 
perience of public buildings, and after 
watching what had taken place with 
regard to them after the plans had been 
produced to the House and discussed, 
he must say that the longer the delay 
the worse had the result been. If 19 
Select Committees were to sit, in 19 suc- 
cessive years, they would have practi- 
cally 19 different conclusions, and some- 
where about 21 years would be likely to 
elapse before the outside decorations of 
Westminster Hall were completed. They 
were told that there were three courses 
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m to them; one of which was to 
plaster up the outside of the building, 
until a satisfactory scheme was sug- 
gested. The next course was to construct 
a building in uniformity with Westmins- 
ter Palace. That scheme had struck 
him as a gigantic one, and it had come 
from an hon. Member below the Gang- 
way. The next scheme was to place the 
structure as near as possible in its origi- 
nal ancient condition. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell), 
in his able appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Commissionerof Works, 
had talked about the excessive haste 
with which the old building had been 
pulled down, declaring that it ought to 
have remained standing, until the new 
one was built. That reminded him(Mr. 
Macartney) of a speech of the celebrated 
Member of the [rish Parliament, Sir 
Boyle Roach, when it was proposed to 
build the new Irish Parliament Houses 
on College Green. That hon. Member 
had proposed that the new building 
should be made of the materials of the 
old one, but that the old one should not 
be pulled down until the new one was 
completed. It seemed to him that the 
proposal of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kirkcaldy was very similar 
to that of Sir Boyle Roach. [‘ No, 
no!’’| Yes; the hon. Member had ob- 
jected to the old building being pulled 
down before the new one was completed, 
or something of that kind. It that were 
the hon. Member’s idea, there did not 
seem to be much likelihood of the pro- 
ject being carried out. There would 
be that apathy described by the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works, no one caring anything 
about the improvement, and the eyesore 
would remain for a number of years. 
He (Mr. Macartney) hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would adhere tu his 
plan, and would not allow himself to be 
carried away by the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy. He trusted 
that, in the course of three or four years, 
they would have a handsome addition to 
the group of buildings which now formed 
so great an ornament to the Metro- 
polis. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he should 
like to know what would happen next 
year, if they were to listen to some of 
the proposals made this year for delay? 
The same thing would happen—they 
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would be again told to pause. The hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) would come forward and say 
the plan was a bad one, that he had a 
better one; or he would come forward 
and urge some sentimental reason or 
other for making some kind of altera- 
tion. If they were to wait until there 
was a consensus of opinion amongst 
architects, sentimentalists, and Gentle- 
men like the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Huntingdon (Sir Robert 
Peel), they would have to wait for ever. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) never troubled 
himself very much about architectural 
or archeological matters; but he cer- 
tainly thought that, in this case, they 
should endeavour to cover Westminster 
Hall in such a way as to make it har- 
monize with the buildings around it. 
Mr. Pearson was a very reliable person ; 
one who might be taken, in a sense, as 
the representative of his Profession—that 
was to say, he was regarded by his 
brother architects as standing very high 
in the Profession. Well, it did seem to 
him (Mr. Labouchere) only reasonable, 
as Mr. Pearson had prepared a plan, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works had approved 
of it, and had submitted it to hon. 
Gentlemen in the House well known 
for their architectural taste and views, 
who had also approved of it, that the 
Committee should adopt the plan. In- 
stead of going on discussing this ques- 
tion hour after hour, and putting it off 
to another Session, they should at once 
give the money to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner of Works, 
to enable him to carry out the thing at 
once, so that when hon. Members came 
back next year, they might see the thing 
finished. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works might well say— 
‘‘Save me from my friends!’ for the 
hon. Member who had just spoken (Mr. 
Labouchere) professed to know nothing 
about architecture and archeology, and 
simply said—‘‘ Here is a dead wall; let 
us cover it up, at a cost of £35,000.” 
He (Lord Randolph Churchill) did not 
think the Committee would be inclined 
to pay such a sum on the strength of an 
opinion expressed in a tone of almost 
contempt for the opinion of others. He 
had never heard anything more trucu- 
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lent, dictatorial, or contemptuous of the 
views of others. It had appeared to 
him that he had been listening to 
a modern edition of Robespierre or 
Danton, ordering everyone to agree 
with his opinion. He (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had come down to support 
the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works; but when the 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie), who was a great authority on 
these matters, had spoken, he was some- 
what shaken in his view; and when he 
had heard the speech of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Huntingdon (Sir 
Robert Peel), who not only was a great 
authority on art, but who also spoke 
with the authority that a seat on the 
Front Opposition Bench always must 
confer, he had felt that his original 
intention to support the right hon. 
Gentleman was one which he could 
not carry out. He felt bound to join 
the right hon. Baronet, who, this 
evening, led the Opposition, in pressing 
on the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works to accept the 
£500 which was so lavishly offered 
him, and not to ask for the much larger 
sum. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he rose for 
the purpose of obtaining some informa- 
tion. It appeared to him that the plan 
of the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works was for an open 
cloister; and he wished to know whether, 
in sanctioning the plan of the First 
Commissioner, they were committing 
themselves to the construction of the 
open cloister? He believed that this 
detail of scheme was very objectionable, 
inasmuch as it would not efficiently pro- 
tect the old wall. They knew that the 
cloister in Westminster Abbey was a 
very slight protection to the wall behind 
it. They knew that old cloisters had, in 
many instances, been actually covered in 
by glass, in order to protect the inte- 
rior. Then, if there were rooms over 
the covered cloister, they could not fail 
to be very cold and uncomfortable. What 
they were asked to agree to was really 
only a half-considered plan, as there was 
nothing decided as to the object of the 
upper storey of the building. It was 
said that it might be made a receptacle 
for stationery, books, and manuscripts ; 
but no one could assert that it was 
really adapted for those objects. It was 
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said that another part might be devoted 
to the accommodation of the Grand 
Committees; but the Grand Commit- 
tees might be given up, or the place 
might not be suitable for them. Under 
the circumstances, he felt bound to 
support the proposal that they should 
postpone the Vote until next year. 

Mr. CHEETHAM said, he ventured 
to support the appeal made on both 
sides of the House for further delay for 
the consideration of this important and 
difficult question. He could lay no claim 
to the practical knowledge which had 
been so effectively brought to bear upon 
this matter by the hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie), and the 
opinions of an expert so accomplished 
as Mr. Pearson were not to be lightly 
controverted. But he ventured, never- 
theless, to think there was certainly 
some reasonable objection to be taken to 
a design which, confessedly, would have 
the effect of almost burying the beau- 
tiful flying buttresses, whose graceful 
proportions had been, for the first time 
for many years, brought to light by the 
demolition of the old Courts of Justice, 
and which it was also admitted would 
have the effect of partly obscuring the 
windows of the West front. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had said 
this was a matter in which there were 
only two alternatives—namely, that of 
leaving the building as it was, or carry- 
ing out the design of Mr. Pearson; but 
it seemed to him (Mr. Cheetham) that 
there was still another alternative— 
namely, to have a single-storied cloister, 
or, rather, aisle. That would appear pre- 
ferable to a two-storied building, inas- 
much as it would not involve the neces- 
sity of burying the flying buttresses, and 
also of obscuring the windows. More- 
over, the carrying out of the plan of Mr. 
Pearson would involve a considerable, 
and possibly not very sightly, difference 
of levels, for the floor of the cloister 
would be 10 feet below the level of Par- 
liament Street, whilst its roof would only 
be a few feet above the street level, and 
that might have the effect of giving a 
somewhat cellar-like appearance to the 
cloister. He trusted that the points that 
had been made during the debate would 
be thoroughly considered by the First 
Commissioner of Works, and he further 
trusted that his right hon. Friend would 


Mr. Tomlinson 
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be able to acquiesce in the appeal for 
delay. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that as 
to the point mentioned by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Cheetham) with regard to 
the possible alternative of a single- 
storied cloister, he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
had himself suggested it to Mr. Pearson. 
Anyone looking at ithe plan would see 
that such an alternative was obvious. 
He had suggested a plan on that prin- 
ciple to Mr. Pearson; but that gentle- 
man had said that, looking at the matter 
from an architectural and archeological 
point of view, he could not recommend 
the adoption of the alternative. Mr. 
Pearson considered it extremely impor- 
tant to follow out the old plan, and have 
a double story, especially with refer- 
ence to the open arches, as was shown 
in the lower story. That gentleman 
considered the double storey of the 
greatest importance to the dignity of the 
building ; and the view he (Mr. Shaw 


Lefevre) took in the matter was that, in , 


such a point of detail, they ought to 
follow the advice of this gentleman, who 
was a leading man in his Profession. 
More mistakes had been made by taking 
an architect into counsel, and then not 
following his advice in details, than in 
any other way. Whatever his (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre’s) original opinion might 
have been, he had waived it entirely 
in deference to the strongly-expressed 
opinion of an architect of such emi- 
nence as Mr. Pearson. Even if they 
referred the matter to a Select Commit- 
tee, he should deprecate a Committee 
making any alteration in a detail of 
this kind, which should be left entirely 
to the professional man. He believed 
it would not be wise to interfere with 
Mr. Pearson’s plan in this matter. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he very often 
had pleasure in supporting the proposals 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) ; but, on this occasion, he re- 
gretted to say that he must differ from 
him. What he (Mr. Gregory) would 
venture to urge upon the right hon. 
Gentleman was whether it was really 
worth while to divide the Committee on 
the matter. They were all agreed that a 
sufficient sum of money should be granted 
for the preservation of the existing wall 
and of the buttresses that supported it; 
and they were all likewise agreed that 
the right hon. Gentleman would be jus- 
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tified in clearing the site. They knew 
exactly what the site was, and the ques- 
tion they had to consider was how it 
should be covered. In many respects, 
the plan submitted was a beautiful ar- 
chitectural design; but whether it was 
one which afforded the conveniences 
which were required was a question 
that had been argued in an elaborate 
way by the hon. Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Dick-Peddie), which he (Mr. Gre- 
gory) confessed had carried conviction 
to a“great many minds. One point, in 
particular, the hon. Member had dealt 
with had not been met to his (Mr. 
Gregory’s) satisfaction, and that was 
the construction of a number of small 
buildings or apartments which would 
be practically useless. There was also a 
proposal for putting stationery in the 


apartments to be constructed; but the | 


stationery and documents should always 
be preserved in a place which was not ex- 
posed to fire; and it certainly appeared 
to him it would be a bad plan to put Re- 
cords ina combustible material in one of 
the oldest parts of Westminster Palace. 
If they adopted the Vote, it would be a 
confirmation of that design, and they did 
not want to confirm or to accept any de- 
sign at the present moment, but simply 
desired delay in order that they might 
further consider the matter. If the Vote 
were adopted, they would be pledged to 
Mr. Pearson’s design, and could have no 
further consideration of the subject. He 
had had some experience of architec- 
tural designs, and he did think that be- 
fore any plan was adopted, it should 
have careful and exhaustive considera- 
tion. In the past they had suffered very 
much for want of proper consideration 
in architectural affairs. That had been 
the case with regard to the Courts of 
Law. To his mind, the wisest course 
would be for them to adjourn the con- 
sideration of this design for the present, 
and to consider the matter very care- 
fully during the winter, during which 
period the work would not be able 
to go on with much effect, even if a 
plan were decided upon. The build- 
ing, as it at present stood, might, by 
the expenditure of an adequate sum 
of money, be sufficiently protected in 
the interim; and then in the spring 
they could decide upon what to do, 
and proceed with the work satisfae- 
torily. 
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Mx. CROPPER said, he wished to 
state that almost the last word which 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) had decided him in fa- 
vour of the proposai of the hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie), for 
the reason that he preferred the first 
view which had been entertained by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and desired that 
it should be reconsidered. He did not 
think they should discuss this great 
question on the mere dictum of an archi- 
tect, however eminent he might be. 
Though Mr. Pearson might be a very 
able man in his Profession, he could not 
be the only one who had a reliable 
opinion to give. He (Mr. Cropper), for 
his own part, looked upon the matter as 
insufficiently considered; and he very 
much regretted the change which had 
taken place in that part of Westminster 
Hall. He missed that flow of business 
from the great Chambers which they had 
been so familiar with; he missed the 
caps and the gowns and the throngs of 
suitors hurrying to and fro, and re- 
gretted they had changed for those 
knots of country visitors, who came with 
a vacant stare merely to look at the 
place and go out again. Mr. Pearson’s 
proposal with regard to cloisters seemed 
to him to be a matter of architectural 
speculation. There seemed to him some 
difficulty in matters of ingress and egress 
—when anybody got into the cloisters, 
how were they to get out again ; and how 
were they to get in, seeing that one end 
of the place was 10 feet below the 
street ? All the proposals as to the oc- 
cupation of the long gallery above the 
cloister had apparently only been offered 
as a sort of makeweight. The matter 
could not be considered and decided 
at once; therefore, though he very 
much regretted being obliged to op- 
pose the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), he could not but think that 
he was bound to support the plea for 
delay. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he ven- 
tured to rise to address the Committee 
on this subject, because it had been his 
experience, as it had been the experience 
of most people who had had anything 
to do with the erection of buildings of 
this kind, that haste was very often fatal 
to the successful carrying out of designs. 
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He did not regard the matter solely 
from the point of view of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who sat near him (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie), as he believed there were other 
methods for keeping the matter in 
abeyance until the House of Commons 
had had proper time to consider it than 
that pointed out by the hon. Member. 
When the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works had come 
to the utilitarian part of his subject, it 
had appeared to him (Mr. Illingworth) 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment was extremely disappointing. It 
had seemed to him that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s intention was to put up a 
building merely because the architect 
thought it necessary to cover an eye- 
sore, but that he had not considered 
or impressed the mind of the architect 
with the point of improvement of the 
accommodation of this great House of 
Commons in carrying out the project. 
Just now, the House of Commons was 
going through a transition period. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works whether 
he was prepared to condemn the plan of 
the Grand Committees? If he was not, 
he must agree that, in the future, fur- 
ther accommodation would be wanted; 
and if that were the case, was it alto- 
gether out of the question to consider 
whether some day or other this vacant 
site might not be invaluable for the 
purpose of providing that additional 
accommodation? Many hon. Members 
were of opinion that there was a great 
want of accommodation in this House. 
When deputations came to wait upon 
Ministers or Members, it might be with 
a plea for the extension of the suffrage, 
or it might be a body of Memorialists 
sent by constituents—whatever it were, 
more accommodation than was at pre- 
sent available was required on these 
occasions. It was disgraceful that, 
while there had been such extravagance 
in the construction and fitting up of this 
great pile of buildings, so little attention 
had been paid to the utilitarian part of 
the arrangements. After all, the House 
of Commons did not exist for the pur- 
pose of perpetuating the architectural 
art ideas of Henry VIII., or the ideas 
that prevailed in the time of Richard II. 
While he would wish to run as far as 
possible in harmony with the buildings 
already existing, he should think the 
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House of Commons would be very much 
to blame if it granted this large sum of 
money, which was only the beginning 
of the expense and not the total, for the 
carrying out of this proposed aero” 
ment. None of these public buildings 
had ever been constructed under the 
original Estimate. Without condemning 
finally the proposals of the architect, so 
strongly approved of by the right 
hon. Gentleman, he still thought that 
no serious harm would be done by 
granting a little delay, and he there- 
fore thought the suggestion for delay 
one worthy of the adoption of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that, in 
view of the difference of opinion which 
seemed to prevail, he would not ask the 
Committee now to vote that portion of 
the sum which was to have been devoted 
to the erection of a cloister. There 
were, however, other matters which had 
to be considered in regard to which no 
disapproval had been expressed by hon. 
Members, such as the repair of the but- 
tresses themselves. If the House would 
allow him to take £3,000 for that pur- 
pose—namely, for the repair of the but- 
tresses—he would content himself with 
that, and would not ask for the larger 
sum. The matter of the general plan 
to be adopted would then stand over 
until next Session, when, probably, 
more Members would be present who 
would take part in the discussion of the 
question. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had proposed to allow the right hon. 
Gentleman £4,000; but if he was will- 
ing to take £3,000, he need not say he 
should be delighted to withdraw his 
Motion, in order to assent to that pro- 
posal. He (Sir George Campbell) should 
be quite ready to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Motion, by leave, wsthdrawn. 


(6.) Motion made, and Question, 

‘* That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£3,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1885, for the Buildings of the Houses 
of Parliament,’’—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre,) 


—put, and agreed to. 


(7.) £138,568, to complete the sum 
for Public Buildings, Ireland. 
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Oxass Ile—Satarres AND EXPENSES OF 
Crviz DEPARTMENTS. _ 


(8.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£5,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1885, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Department of Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs.”’ 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
did not pay much attention to the con- 
venience of the House; and he (Mr. 
Labouchere) thought he had good rea- 
son to complain that one day the right 
hon. Gentleman should come down to 
the House and say a discussion on the 
Egyptian policy of the Government was 
to be taken on Friday, and two days 
afterwards come down and say he had 
changed his mind, and that the dis- 
cussion would take place on Monday, 
because on the Friday some hon. Mem- 
bers on his side of the House would not 
be in their places. With what object 
would these right hon. and hon. Gentle- 
men, Friends of the right hon. Baronet, 
be away? Why, with the object of 
proposing some pernicious doctrine or 
other in a certain part of the country. 
He did think that a bargain was a bar- 
gain, and that when the Chief of the 
Opposition solemnly announced that he 
was going to take an important dis- 
cussion on a certain day, it was only 
reasonable that he should abide by his 
declaration. He(Mr. Labouchere) made 
these few observations, because he had 
intended to be present on Friday, when 
he had understood the debate was to be 
taken, to hear the speeches which might 
be offered for and against the Govern- 
ment policy. Although it might be con- 
venient to the supporters of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, to his (Mr. 
Labouchere’s) knowledge, more than 
one hon. Member on the Ministerial side 
would be absent, having, through the 
previous understanding, made other ar- 
rangements for Monday. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
wished to enter a protest against the 
item in this Vote for telegraphic ex- 
penses, and the practice of always, year 
after year, making the original Hsti- 
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mates for absolutely the same sums. 
What had happened this year? Why, 
the original Estimate was £5,000, and 
the additional sum now required was an- 
other £5,000; whilst under the Diplo- 
matic Vote the item for telegrams was 
£12,000, and there was £15,000 addi- 
tional required ; so that, under the two 
Votes, there was a sum of £20,000 re- 
quired, in addition to the sum of 
£17,000 originally asked for. He was 
aware that telegraphic expenses could 
not be calculated very nicely ; but, con- 
sidering the state of things when these 
Estimates were drawn up—that was to 
say, taking into consideration what was 
going on in Egypt and the Soudan, and 
the certainty that the Estimates would 
have to be largely increased—he thought 
that some better calculation might 
have been made. There were other 
places besides Egypt where disturbances 
were taking place, and where it was 
known that large additional expense 
would have to be incurred for telegraph- 
ing; and he must protest against this 
proceeding on the part of the Govern- 
ment as being most unsatisfactory. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he could assure the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Henry Holland) that he 
regretted as much as the hon. Baronet 
did the necessity for these Supple- 
mentary Estimates; but the hon. Mem- 
ber was not quite accurate in his facts 
as to the reason for the increase. It 
was only temporary, owing to the Expe- 
dition to Egypt. The Foreign Office 
had hoped that the special causes which 
rendered so large an expenditure neces- 
sary last year would not recur. But in 
this they had been disappointed, and 
it was necessary to present this Esti- 
mate. 

Mr. MONK said, he did not think 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
had any ground for complaint, because, 
after it had been arranged that this 
debate should be brought on, that ar- 
rangement had been departed from. It 
was very inconvenient not to be able to 
discuss this question to-night, because 
many hon. Members had made arrange- 
ments to leave town, and some of them 
would have been glad. of the opportu- 
nity, in order that they might congratu- 
late Her Majesty’s Government upon 
two pieces of good fortune this year— 
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namely, the rejection of the Franchise 
Bill, and the utter collapse of the Con- 
ference which had met to consider the 
Egyptian Question. The debate could 
not now be taken until Monday, when 
many hon. Members would be away ; 
but he (Mr. Monk) hoped the Govern- 
ment would show that firmness which, 
perhaps, they had not hitherto shown on 
the Egyptian Question now that their 
hands were once more free, and that 
they would take such steps as were ne- 
cessary to secure good government for 
Egypt—a result that never would have 
been attained if they had been bound by 
the Protocols, which seemed to have been 
suggested rather from a desire to secure 
the interest of the bondholders than 
to promote the welfare of Egypt. 

Stmr WILFRID LAWSON ssid, it 
was most inconvenient to find the de- 
bate, which everyone had come to dis- 
cuss, put off till Monday. They could 
not help it now; but he wished to ask 
one question on the matter. About this 
time last year there was a debate on the 
Egyptian Question, and it was stated 
that the English troops were coming 
back shortly; but they could not come 
then, because of thecholera. He wished 
to know why the troops were still kept 
there ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
suid, he thought it unnecessary for hon. 
Members opposite to make abusive ob- 
servations upon hon. Members on this 
side for not bringing on an Egyptian 
debate to-night. If, having their speeches 

repared, they wished to bring on a de- 

ate to-night they could do so, and they 
had a perfect right to raise a debate 
whenever they liked. But it did not lie 
with them to reproach Members of the 
Opposition who could choose any op- 
portunity that was open to them on 
— of the stages of the Appropriation 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass IITI.—Laiw anv Justice. 
(9.) £12,000, for Special Police. 


Crass VIJ.—MIscet.aneovs. 

(10.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £2,725, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1886, 
for the Expenses incurred in connection with 
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the Funeral of His late Royal Highness the 
Duke of Albany.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he wished 
to move the reduction of the Vote by 
the sum of £2,300. For obvious reasons, 
his observations would be very short in 
connection with the Vote; but he could 
not help thinking that those who had 
advised Her Majesty to make this pro- 
posal for a Vote had made a great 
mistake. He did not believe that Her 
Majesty or any Member of the Royal 
Family would have made this proposal 
on their own account. He proposed to 
ask the Committee to reduce the Vote by 
£2,300. The Vote was divided into two 
portions—one was a grant in aid of the 
expenses of the Lord Chamberlain’s De- 
partment; the other was a grant in aid 
of the expenses of the Office of Works 
and the Admiralty. The latter expenses 
were, as he understood, for the official 
preparations for the ceremony; but as 
to the former, he found, by a Return 
which had been obtained by the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
relating to expenditure upon Royal 
Palaces, that a clear distinction was 
made between expenses incurred by the 
Office of Works and by the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s Office, it being distinctly laid 
down, by a Treasury Minute, that all 
moneys expended by the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Department should be defrayed 
out of the Civil List. It was provided 
that the Civil List should bear all the 
expenses of Palaces not in the occupa- 
tion of Her Majesty, while the Office of 
Works should bear the expenses of 
those which were in the occupation of 
Her Majesty. The Treasury Minute to 
which he had referred was issued in 
1838, and his contention was that the 
charges of the Lord Chamberlain’s De- 
partment should be borne by the Civil 
List in accordance with that Minute. 
The Civil List was discussed when Her 
Majesty came to the Throne, and it was 
considered ample. It was not a ques- 
tion of the difficulty of finding this sum, 
for it was comparatively small; but no- 
thing, he believed, did more harm to 
Royalty in this country than these per- 
petual demands for small extravagances. 
The money was not much; but there 
was a strong feeling about this subject 
in the country, and those who advised 
Her Majesty to make this demand had 
done exceedingly bad service to the 
Royal Family. He begged to move the 
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reduction of the Vote by £2,300, and 
he would ask for some explanation of 
the Vote by the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That a sum, not exceeding £426, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the vear 
ending on the 31st day of March 1885, for the 
Expenses incurred in connection with the 
Funeral of His late Royal Highness the Duke 
of Albany.”"—( Mr. Labouchere.) 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that he had 
not thought it necessary to explain this 
Vote, inasmuch as it only differed from 
previous Votes in matter of form. Sueh 
Votes had usually been included in the 
general Vote for Civil Contingencies, and 
this Vote only differed in this respect— 
that it was placed by itself for consi- 
deration. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) had asked for 
precedents. Well, he had in his hand a 
series of precedents extending from the 
year 1845 to the year 1862. In 1845, 
on the occasion of the death of the 
Princess Sophia Matilda, a Vote of 
£3,000 was granted for funeral ex- 
penses. In 1849 another grant was 
given in connection with the funeral 
expenses of another Princess; and in 
1852 there was a Vote of £2,800 for 
the funeral expenses of the Queen 
Dowager Adelaide. In the same year 
there was another grant of £1,200 for 
funeral expenses of a Member of the 
Royal Family; and in 1858, on the 
occasion of the funeral of the Duke of 
Gloucester, there was a Vote of £1,700; 
while in 1862, on the occasion of the 
funeral of the Duchess of Kent, there 
was a Vote of £5,367. Therefore, it 
would be seen that there was a con- 
tinuous series of precedents, entirely in 
agreement with the present Vote. If 
there were any distinction in regard to 
this Vote, it was, as he had said, par- 
ticularly one of form; and if there was 
any distinction as to substance it was 
this—that, on the present occasion, the 
Government did not apply for the whole 
of the expenses, but only for a grant in 
aid. Therefore, any distinction there 
might be was in the direction of eco- 
nomy, and hon. Members would see that 
the amount was not abnormally high as 
compared with previous occasions. 

rk. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
thought the only real objection to the 
Vote was that which had been men- 
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tioned by the hon, Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury—namely, that the 
Vote was different from others in form. 
This was absolutely the first time in this 
century that a Vote of this character had 
been asked for in the form of a grant in 
aid. With regard to this grant in aid of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Department, he 
wished to point out that that Department 
was not subject to any public audit, and 
was not represented in that House, and 
its expenditure had not been submitted 
to the Treasury. This was an absolute 
exception to the rule which had been 
always followed in other cases of this 
kind, the whole expenditure of the De- 
partment in reference to funerals having 
hitherto been submitted to the Treasury. 
Now, for the first time in this century, 
Parliament was asked to make a grant 
in aid of a Department not subject to 
any public audit. That, he thought, 
was a point of considerable importance, 
and he should have been glad if the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury had paid some attention to it. 
While he should not have the slightest 
objection to vote these expenses, at the 
same time it was a serious consideration 
whether Parliament should consent to 
such an absolute departure from the 
established rule in these matters, and 
should sanction a grant in aid with re- 
gard to expenses which, so far as the 
Committee were aware, might never 
have been incurred. These were matters 
which, he respectfully submitted, were 
of some importance. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
understand the objection taken to the 
Vote. If it had been the practice on 
former occasions for the public to be 
called upon to pay a portion of the ex- 
penses of Royal funerals, while Her 
Majesty paid the other portion, and the 
Government were now introducing a 
change by asking Parliament to defray 
the whole of the expenses, he could un- 
derstand that the jealousy of Parliament 
might be aroused at the imposition of a 
new charge on the public; but this was 
a case in which, as the Secretary to the 
Treasury had explained, there was a di- 
minished charge moved. So far, surely, 
the public had reason to acknowledge 
the gracious action of the Sovereign, in 
relieving them of some of the previous 
burdens. Another objection to the Vote 
taken by the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold) was that this was 
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a grant in aid which was not subject to 
public audit. It was true that the ex- 

enditure of the Civil List was not sub- 
jected to a public audit generally. It 
was not subjected to general public 
audit, because there was a special auditor 
to audit the Civil List; and that officer 
was, almost by the necessity of the case, 
one of the highest and most important 
persons in the Department of the Trea- 
sury—a man who, from his habits of 
mind and disposition, as well as from his 
high character, they might always rely 
upon it, would have a genuine and 
thorough audit. Therefore, he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would see that upon 
both points, and especially on the latter, 
there was reason for confidence, while 
on the form of the Vote there was reason 
for satisfaction. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 23; 
Noes 69: Majority 46.— (Div. List, 
No. 213.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
said, in reply to the statement of the 
hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold), who had stated that the Lord 
Chamberlain was not represented in the 
House of Commons, that he was cer- 
tainly under the impression that he was 
represented there by the noble Lord the 
Member for Marlborough (Lord Charles 
Bruce). Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
would justify the remark he had made. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, there 
could be no doubt that the financial con- 
cerns of the Lord Chamberlain’s Depart- 
ment were not represented in that House. 
The remark had fallen from the Prime 
Minister that, although it was quite true 
that the expenditure of the Civil List was 
not subject to the audit of the Auditor 
General, it did not follow that it was not 
subject to public audit. With all de- 
ference to the right hon. Gentleman, he 
considered that he was correct in saying 
there was no system of public audit. The 
Civil List was audited by Sir Reginald 
Welby, but with no reference whatever 
to the House of Commons. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
said, that the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) was 
that the Lord Chamberlain was not re- 

resented in that House; and he (Mr. 
» N. Fowler) had shown that the Lord 
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Chamberlain was represented by a most 
respected Member of the House. He 
considered that the hon. Member had 
not justified his statement, and, at the 
same time, regretted that he should have 
thought it necessary to make it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he should 
be glad to know whether or not the De- 
partment had a financial Representative 
in that House ; because, if so, he should 
have some questions to put to him. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 

Postponed Resolution [22nd July] 
considered. 

(2.) “ That a sum, not exceeding £109,544, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1885, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Local Government Board 
in Ireland, including various Grants in Aid of 
Local Taxation.”’ 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watker) said, that 
when this Vote was under consideration 
an argument was brought forward by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr.- 
Parnell) in reference to the number of 
police for Ireland, as fixed by Act of 
Parliament; and the complaint was made 
that the free force was not fully dis- 
tributed among the counties and cities 
of Ireland, and that, in consequence, a 
great grievance was imposed on the 
country. Now, the argument of the 
hon. Member had since that time been 
very carefully considered by him (Mr. 
Walker); and he confessed that it ap- 
peared to him that if it was a fact, as 
had been stated, that the free force of 
10,000 men over and above the ordinary 
vacancies taken at 5 per cent was not 
really distributed, it was a case for 
favourable consideration; and, conse- 
quently, he was prepared to recommend 
that a communication should be made to 
the Lord Lieutenant to that effect. - If 
it were found to be the fact that the free 
force was not fully distributed, the mat- 
ter could only be remedied by legisla- 
tion, because there was no means of 
remedying it except at the quinquennial 
redistribution, which would not take 
place before 1887. If the grievance 
existed, legislation would be introduced 
for the purpose, and he would be pre- 
pared to introduce a provision, making 
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the redistribution triennial; instead of 
q”inquennial, as at present. To give 
effect to the arrangement, a Supple- 
mentary Estimate would be brought 
forward by the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought the 
statement of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Walker) was very satis- 
factory, and he and his Colleagues felt 
very much indebted to him for his an- 
nouncement. In the event of its being 
distinctly ascertained that the free force 
was not fuily distributed at the last 
quinquennial period of redistribution, 
he understood the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to undertake to empower the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, by legisla- 
tion, to distribute the free force at the 
first opportunity, and also to make this 
redistribution retrospective. That was 
a matter of considerable importance to 
the Irish ratepayers, and would be re- 
ceived by them as a boon of some mag- 
nitude, inasmuch as it meant freedom 
from taxation, which had hitherto fallen 
upon them to the extent of £30,000 
a-year. 
Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
understand his hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Walker) to make any statement with 
regard to the cost of the year. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
hoped it would be remembered that this 
was a complaint of long standing, and 
had been brought before the House by 
the landlord class. He believed that 
the Treasury would do justice in this 
matter if it were possible. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had to draw 
the attention of the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland to a circum- 
stance of importance. The hon, and 
learned Gentleman would know that in 
Belfast Party feeling ran especially high. 
The working classes there, amongst 
whom there was a large number of 
Roman Catholics, were disposed some- 
times to be rather vicious in their con- 
duct, and in March last some girls who 
were coming out of a Roman Catholic 
Church were attacked by some persons 
of this class; one girl was thrown down 
and injured so much that she was after- 
wards unable to walk without a crutch. 
He had seen Mr. Ball with regard to 
the matter, who told him that it was a 
very trifling case, and that he should 
not take any notice of it, But he denied 
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that an assault in the public streets could 
be a trivial matter, and certainly not 
this case, in which a girl was seriously 
injured. Mr. Ball having done nothing 
in the matter, the father of the girl fol- 
lowed it up, and brought the party who 
injured the girl before the magistrates, 
who fined him. He might say that Mr. 
Ball disputed, to some extent, the words 
used by him at the time referred to, but 
admitted that he used words of similar 
import, which proved that the police 
were, of late years, inclined to take the 
part of those who misconducted them- 
selves. He asked the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to say that he would com- 
municate with the head of the Police 
Department, giving him instructions to 
order that especial care should be taken 
to prevent violent attacks upon chil- 
dren and young persons coming out of 
church. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, the 
effect of the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland (Mr. Walker) had been some- 
what dashed by the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury. 
Was he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) to under- 
stand that the Secretary to the Treasury, 
by that oracular shake of the head, 
meant to say that the Government did 
not intend to remedy the injustice of the 
conduct they were pursuing? He was 
anxious to know exactly what the Go- 
vernment were going to do. They had 
been charging the Irish people with 
money which the Government themselves 
ought to pay. He contended that the 
remission of taxation should be simul- 
taneous with the measure of relief for 
the taxpayers, and he hoped that next 
year it would be found the Government 
were resolved to effect this. He thought 
Irish Members had reason to congra- 
tulate themselves for having brought 
this measure home to the mind of the 
Government, and that the Irish tax- 
payers had also reason to congratulate 
themselves that they had escaped from 
taxation amounting to £30,000 a-year. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land had pledged himself most distinctly 
that the diminution of the extra police 
force should go on as rapidly as circum- 
stances would admit. He trusted that 
next year it would be found that the 

ledge of the right hon. Gentleman had 
toa fully carried out, and that the Irish 
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peopla would be entirely free from the 
urden imposed upon them by the Go- 
vernment in this respect. 

Mx. HEALY said, he had given No- 
tice that he should call attention on the 
Report of this Vote to the case of French ; 
but, in the absence of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Ohief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he and his 
hon. Friends found themselves at some 
disadvantage, and were not in a position 
fully to argue the case. He was bound, 
however, to express his opinion that 
nothing could have been worse than the 
conduct of Colonel Bruce with respect to 
French. That officer knew what was 
going on; he had summoned witnesses, 
and must have known the general charac- 
ter of French; he knew that he had 
filed an affidavit stating what was not 
the fact; and, in short, he allowed the 
whole thing to go on in the most shameful 
way. Colonel Bruce appeared to have 
winked or connived at corruption in high 
places in Dublin Castle, and it was not 
at all clear that a number of other per- 
sons in the Castle were not implicated. 
At any rate, it was evident that the 
greatest obstacles were being thrown 
in the way of the prosecution of this 
case by Mr. Kaye, Under Secretary at 
the Castle. He was hardly surprised at 
that. But the conduct of Colonel Bruce 
in allowing French to commit wilful and 
corrupt perjury in his own interest, and 
in retaining him on the books of the 
police, was, in his (Mr. Healy’s) opinion, 
the worst of its kind that had ever 
occurred inIreland. But Colonel Bruce, 
having got from District Inspector Ma- 
guire a statement of French’s crimes, 
then sent one of his friends to Maguire 
to persuade him that he must be the 
subject of a delusion. That, he said, 
showed the connivance of Colonel Bruce 
in the whole of this business, and still 
more clearly proved to the people of Ire- 
land that Dublin Castle was rotten from 
top to bottom. He thought that the way 
in which Irish officials had screened this 
man would sink deep into the minds of 
the Irish people, and that they would be 
convinced that from beginning to end 
there was nothing like decency to be 
found in that institution. He would 
not, however, dwell longer on that sub- 
ject. Lord Justice Barry had recently 
condemned the conduct of the police, and 
he (Mr. Healy) asked the attention of 
the Committee to the fact that it was now 
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admitted that the police were-in the 
habit of visiting the cells of prisoners 
and endeavouring to obtain evidence 
from them. The learned Judge said it 
was all very well that the evidence of 
informers should be taken in the interests 
of justice, but that it was a totally 
different thing for a policeman to go into 
the cells of prisoners, and, by threats and 
menaces, endeavour to wring confessions 
from them. It was but recently a felony 
to obtain evidence by that means; but, 
unfortunately, by that Statute Law re- 
vision which was going on every year, the 
Government had managed to repeal the 
Statute which made it felony, and he 
thought that the Statute Law Revision 
Committee should have amongst its 
Members some person who would look 
after this matter in the interests of the 
Irish people. He now came to what had 
been going on within the last two 
months, and he asked the Government 
to take note of this statement of facts. 
Sub-Inspectors Joyce and Corregan had 
visited a number of times the cell of a 
prisoner, sentenced to penal servitude 
for life, named James Flaherty. They 
brought with them a long written docu- 
ment, and asked him whether he was 
willing to swear to it; the document im- 
plicated a number of men in the West of 
Ireland, among them a newspaper editor, 
a newspaper correspondent, and several 
other persons well known, in a charge of 
conspiracy to murder. Now, he put this 
case to the House. Here was a man 
under sentence of penal servitude for 
life, who was offered a free pardon, a 
free passage to America, and a large 
sum of money, if he would make this 
deposition. It was in that way that the 
Government had obtained the evidence 
which had put in danger so many in- 
nocent men. He asked if this state of 
things was to continue, and whether or 
not the Government would find out by 
what means these officers had got leave 
of absence from Ballinasloe in order to 
visit the unfortunate man Flaherty in 
his cell? That opened up the very large 
question as to whether prisoners in their 
cells were to be open to this blighting 
system of inquiry at all. It was mon- 
strous that convicted persons—not men 
committed for trial, but men sentenced to 
penal servitude for life—should have 
such enormous temptations to get rid of 
their punishment thrown in their way. 
He was bound to say that if the practice 
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was to continue the Prisons Vote would 
have to be very carefully scrutinized every 
year, in order that the public might have 
some guarantee that this system of in- 
timidation would come to an end. He 
regretted to be obliged, at a time when 
Members of the Government were ex- 
hausted with the labours of the Session, 
to discuss these questions; but he must 
ask them to make inquiries into the cir- 
cumstances he had narrated with regard 
to Colonel Bruce, Sub-Inspector Ma- 
guire, and the other officers, and as to 
what the latter had been doing in the 
month of July with respect to the 
prisoner he had referred to. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxzr) said, it was 
his firm belief that both Colonel Bruce 
and Mr. Kaye were incapable of doing 
what they had been accused of by the 
hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy). 
He did not believe for one moment, with 
regard to the allegation against Colonel 
Bruce, that any such thing had oceurred. 
The statement as to Sub-Inspectors 
Joyce and Corregan were entirely new 
matter to him, and he would inquire 
into them. 

Mr. GIBSON said, Mr. Kaye had no 
more to do with crime and outrage in 
Ireland, except in the way of routine 
work connected with the state of the 
country, than anyone in that House. 
He would not go into the question of 
whether the Lord Lieutenant or the 
Irish Executive had screened French. 
He did not think they had, and these 
practices were, in Ireland, quite novel 
and little known. He was ar Irish- 
man, and had lived in Ireland all his life, 
and he knew that these practices were 
then novel; and he could quite under- 
stand any Executive Government hesi- 
tating before giving credence to such 
charges. As to Colonel Bruce, his posi- 
tion was clear and distinct with reference 
to these charges. It was very often as- 
serted that the present Government, and 
the Government generally in Ireland, 
on whichever side of the House, laboured 
under the infirmity of being bequeathed 
the awful institutioncalled Dublin Castle, 
and that there were there officials so ne- 
farious that the Government could not 
shake itself free from the shackles of 
the Castle. It would hardly be believed 
that the present Government had had 
an opportunity of appointing to all the 
chief posts, and putting brand-new men 
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into the various Departments. There 
were the Lord Chancellor, the two Law 
Officers; Sir Robert Hamilton, the Under 
Secretary, who was sent over from this 
country on the assassination in Phoonix 
Park ; Mr. Jenkinson, a perfectly new 
official, at the head of the new depart- 
ment of crime and outrage, and Colonel 
Bruce, selected, within the last two 
years, by the present Government, to 
head the Irish Constabulary, he having 
previously filled a subordinate position. 
The present Government had also ap- 
pointed the Chairman of the Irish Board 
of Works, Mr. Holmes, the representa- 
tive of the Treasury in Ireland, the 
head of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, 
and to a great number of other offices 
which had either fallen vacant or been 
created since 1880. As to the charge 
male, without the slightest foundation, 
against Colonel Bruce, that he connived 
at what was done by others, and screened 
French, what were the facts of the 
case as stated lately by the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated that Colonel Bruce’s 
position with reference to the French 
case was that he had inquired into the 
matter. It was about the 26th of 
August when United Ireland made these 
allegations, and early in September 
Colonel Bruce inquired into the matter. 
But the matter was not confined to 
Colonel Bruce, for, on the next day, he 
sent an official Minute from the Con- 
stabulary Office, which was next door, 
sending a transcript of all the evidence 
he had taken, with his observations 
thereon. That wassent to the Chief Se- 
cretary’s Office, where it could be read 
by the Lord Lieutenant and by the Lord 
Lieutenant’s Secretary. Colonel Bruce’s 
Minute was sent in at once in the ordi- 
nary course by Sir Robert Hamilton to 
the Lord Lieutenant; and the Attorney 
General for Ireland, having read all the 
facts and the Report of Colonel Bruce, 
gave an opinion on the evidence for the 
guidance of the Executive. It would be 
unfair to Colonel Bruce that he should 
be picked out and made a scapegoat. 
Colonel Bruce’s Report having been sent 
in to the Executive, and submitted to 
the Attorney General for Ireland, the 
matter ceased to be Colonel Bruce’s mat- 
ter, or within his independent control, 
and became a matter for the Executive 
Government. Then it was said that Oo- 
lonel Bruce was answerable for and con- 
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nived at perjury. [Mr. Heary: He knew 
that perjury was being committed.} The 
charge was that he ‘‘connived at per- 
jury," made by the hon. Member for 

onaghan (Mr. Healy) in an affidavit 
to resist the remitting motion moved for 
by French in the case, who had denied 
that he had been suspended. The Exe- 
cutive Government became seized of all 
these transactions, and Colonel Bruce 
then had no means of knowing what 
they were doing. If that affidavit of 
French merely denied that he was sus- 
pended, he should be sorry to say that 
that was perjury. The position was this— 
French was on leave in September, and 
he was given a prolongation of his leave 
and told he need not report himself for 
duty until he received a further intima- 
tion from the Government. That was 
not suspension or dismissal. This was 
simply the case of a man who took up 
a charge of suspension, and denied that 
he was suspended. He (Mr. Gibson) 
was not concerned with French’s case; 
he would not go into the general ques- 
tion; but he did think it was unreason- 
able that because French swore a certain 
statement, which Colonel Bruce could 
not contradict, and with reference to 
which he could take no steps, Colonel 
Bruce should be branded as a man who 
had connived at perjury. So much with 
regard to Colonel Bruce. He very much 
wished the hon. Member (Mr. Healy) 
had been more cautious in his state- 
ment that there were any number of 
persons about the Castle who were im- 
plicated in similar practices. That was a 
desperate and an awful charge to make. 
So far as he knew, and as he believed, the 
gentlemen about Dublin Castle were as 
honourable and high-minded as any men 
in or out of the Public Service; and a 
charge of this kind, which might hit 
anyone, was very much to be regretted. 
It was too often said in reference to 
these wretched charges in Dublin that 
they were due to the Castle. That was 
not so. He made no observation with 
reference to the people who were now 
charged. If they deserved it, let them 
be punished according to the utmost 
rigour of the law; but as to saying that 
Dublin Castle was tainted throughout 
that was a statement that would not be 
borne out by facts. French’s office 
was in one of the buildings in Lower 
Castle Yard; but French was the only 
official he had heard of in connection 
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with these matters who was connected 
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with the Castle. Cornwall's office was 
altogether outside the Castle; and he 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
Castle or the Executive Government. 
He had not to report himself to the Lord 
Lieutenant, or to the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and was not amenable to their 
supervision, and, except on social oc- 
casions, he was never in the Castle. This 
was a matter he could say more upon ; 
but at that period of the Session he 
would rather not say anything further 
in reference to it; but he thought the 
House would see that it would not be 
reasonable for him, having the acquaint- 
ance of the two gentlemen whose names 
had been mentioned, to be absolutely 
silent when he could say something to 
present their case from a reasonable 
int of view. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) 
had always shown himself ready to come 
forward to offer his opinion, and to give 
a testimonial of character to any officials 
who were attacked in connection with 
the Administration. There had been 
certificates of character heaped upon 
certificates of character in this and pre- 
vious Sessions; but, notwithstanding 
all these certificates of character, it hap- 
pened that the very persons who had 
given these certificates of character were 
now employed in prosecuting those to 
whom they had given these certificates. 
It was all very well for the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman to say he knew 
Colonel Bruce, and believed that the 
charge of the hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Healy) against him was un- 
founded; but all that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had said could 
not do away with the facts which had 
been drawn attention to repeatedly, and 
he contended that those facts pointed 
directly to the conclusion that, if Colonel 
Bruce did not enter into a conspiracy to 
shelter French from the consequences of 
his criminal life, at least Colonel Bruce 
had been wholly deficient in the dis- 
charge of the duties which the country 
paid him so highly for, and expected him 
to properly discharge. He would give 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
choice of two alternatives—either, accord- 
ing to his own argument, Colonel Bruce 
must have entered into a conspiracy to 
save French from the consequences of 
his criminal acts, or, at the time when 
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the Irish Government was professing to 
be dealing in an energetic manner with 
crime in Ireland, this gentleman, the 
head of the Criminal Department, was 
ignorant of gross and offensive crimes 
committed under his nose, and before 
the eyes of the police in Dublin Castle. 
What did all this lead to? That while 
it was competent to a private Member 
of that House, and to private citizens of 
Dublin, to make themselves acquainted 
with all the horrid details of this state of 
life in Dublin, Colonel Bruce, and all 
the official army whose inefficiency was 
borne testimony to so often in that 
House, and whose action in regard to 
some departments of criminal prosecu- 
tion in Ireland was regarded as in- 
fallible—all that official army of police 
was wholly ignorant of the infamous 
crimes being committed among them in 
Dublin. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said it was not fair to make 
Colonel Bruce the scapegoat in this mat- 
ter; but the argument that was advanced 
when the subject was drawn attention 
to was that the blame should be placed 
upon someone besides the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. They were told it was 
altogether unfair—and he would admit 
that, to sume extent, it was unfair—to 
accuse the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, or anyone 
connected with him, with an endeavour 
to shield from public justice these crimi- 
nals who were now being prosecuted. If 
it was unfair to bring in the name of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and if, 
according to the argument of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gib- 
son), it was unfair to bring in the name 
of Colonel Bruce, upon whom was the 
criticism of that House to be directed ? 
Mr. GIBSON said, Colonel Bruce 
had reported to the Government, and 
the Government became answerable. 
Mr. HARRINGTON said, he was 
aware of that ; but when Colonel Bruce 
reported to the Government he was still 
aware of the specific charges made 
against French, and it was his duty to 
follow up the circumstances of the case 
from beginning to end. [Mr. Grsson: 
He had no power.] That had nothing 
to do with the matter, though it was 
an ingenious defence. It was Colonel 
Bruce’s duty, even after he had reported 
to the Government, and given them his 
views, to have watched the whole pro- 
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French, with a view to seeing how 

the criminal charge brought by the hon. 
Member could be established against 
French. If that was his duty, and if 
the matter had been brought officially 
under his notice, how was it that he, the 
official responsible for the initiation of 
prosecutions in Ireland—{Mr. Grsson : 
He is not responsible. ]— the officials 
were directly under him, and how 
was it that he knew nothing of the 
affidavit sworn to afterwards by French ? 
That was an argument which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman could 
not get away from. No argument 
or sophistry could free Colonel Bruce 
from the responsibility of having 
either deliberately connived at perjury 
committed in Court by French, or 
having been asleep at his post when 
this should have come under his official 
cognizance. In either case he was re- 
sponsible. Either he knew of the per- 
jury that was committed in Court, or he 
did not watch the progress of the trial. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
in the ingenuity of his argument, had 
endeavoured to give a meaning to 
French’s affidavit which it did not admit 
of. He said Colonel Bruce said French 
was not dismissed, and he drew a fine 
distinction between a man who was sus- 
pended and a man who was not to re- 
turn to his office. But the affidavit 
went further than that. It said his 
position was not interfered with—that 
was the point upon which the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Healy) founded his charge of 
perjury against French, and against 
Colonel Bruce of having connived at it. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said Colonel Bruce held his inquiry in 
September, and that the incriminating 
statements in United /reland appeared 
in August. It was true that a paragraph 
appeared in United Jreland announcing 
the intention of the responsible editors 
of that paper to draw attention to the 
private life of certain officials, including 
French, and some others who were men- 
tioned by name, in that paragraph. The 
specific charge against French was not 
mentioned, and no person except the 
writer of that paragraph, and some per- 
sons who had the information, could 
know that the article alleged any charge 
against French’s private life; but it 
happened that after that article was 
written United Ireland did make another 
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- charge against French of an entirely 
different character from that now sought 
to be established against him. That was 
a charge of having disappeared with 
certain funds which he had been in- 
trusted with. It was then that Colonel 
Bruce made his inquiry; and that was 
before this evidence came out clearly 
showing the infamous and unsavoury 
charge now made against him, and 
which it was then believed by certain 
officials of the Crown in Ireland and cer- 
tain members of the Constabulary could 
be established against French. Colonel 
Bruce might not be the scapegoat in 
endeavouring to shelter French from the 
consequences of this inquiry ; but surely 
someone was responsible ; and how could 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
reconcile the character he had given to 
Colonel Bruce with the character he had, 
at the same time, given to the whole 
circle of officialsin Dublin Castle? The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman held 
that Colonel Bruce was not to be made 
the scapegoat; but at the same time he 
indirectly admitted that, if Colonel Bruce 
was not to be made the scapegoat, at 
least someone, or some class of officials, 
were responsible for sheltering from 
justice a man against whom legal pro- 
ceedings ought to have been taken long 
ago. He was surprised that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not see 
that in the terms he had used complain- 
ing of the endeavour to make Oolonel 
Bruce a scapegoat, he udmitted the case 
against the other Castle officials, and 
that if Colonel Bruce was not respon- 
sible, some other official was responsible 
for endeavouring to shield from justice 
a man who should be prosecuted. The 
defence which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General for Ireland 
made for Colonel Bruce was that he 
had done nothing. That was about as 
bad a defence as could possibly be men- 
tioned. That was the very gravamen of 
the charge against Colonel Bruce—that 
at a time when he should have vindi- 
cated the law, when a high official was 
found offending against the law, he 
folded his arms, and did nothing to 
cause justice to be done. With regard 
to the charge against Mr. Kaye, he had 
no specific evidence, and he should be 
sorry to make any statements upon it; 
but it was founded upon admissions by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
by Colonel Bruce himself—admissions 
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which brought him into clear connection 
with, and knowledge of, these crimes, 
and showed that for nearly 12 months 
he remained inactive, and left it to pri- 
vate Members of that House to discharge 
the duty which the Government ought 
long ago to have disecharged--namely, 
of bringing these criminals to justice. 
Resolution agreed to. 


Resolution [2nd August] reported. 

(2.) “ That a sum, not exceeding £940,095, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1884, for the Constabu- 
lary Force in Ireland.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


Postponed Resolutions [4th August] 
considered. 

(3.) “That a sum, not exceeding £25,670 
(including a Supplementary sum of £11,080), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1885, for the Expenses 
of the Mixed Commissions established under the 
Treaties with Foreign Powers for suppressing 
the Traffic in Slaves, and of other Establish- 
ments in connection with that object, including 
the Muscat Subsidy.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

(6.) ** That a sum, not exeeeding £20,951, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1885, in aid of Colonial 
Local Revenue, and for the Salaries and Allow- 
ances of Governors, &c., and for other Charges 
connected with the Colonies, including Expenses 
incurred under ‘The Pacific Islanders Protection 
Act, 1875.’”’ 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
regretted that he must detain the House 
at that late hour; but the question which 
he had to bring forward—namely, the 
labour traffic of the Western Pacific 
Islands, was of great importance; and it 
was from no fault on their part that he 
and his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), who 
had taken great interest in this question, 
had failed in obtaining an earlier oppor- 
tunity for discussing it. He felt bound 
to bring it forward, though he would do 
so as briefly as possible, and he hoped to 
receive a favourable reply from the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (Mr. Evelyn Ashley). 
Now, two points were clear about the 
labour traffic. First, that if the traffic 
was to be continued, the present system 
must be improved, and stricter regula- 
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tions must. be made and enforeed; and, 
secondly, that such improvements and 
regulations must be made without loss 
of time. As to this second point, he 
need say no more than that the Royal 
Commissioners, Sir Arthur Gordon, Ad- 
miral Hoskins, and Admiral Wilson, 
who had lately reported on the subject, 
had expressed the strongest opinion that 
something must be done at once to re- 
gulate more efficiently the labour traffic. 
As to the first point, he was aware that 
many were of opinion that this traffic 
should be at once prohibited. He was 
himself, however, inclined in favour of 
the continuance of it, both in the in- 
terests of the employers and employed. 
There was a great need of labour in 
some places; and he thought that, as 
regarded the Natives employed, their 
condition was improved, and civilization 
was forwarded, provided the traffic could 
be properly regulated. Upon the whole, 
he was in favour of organizing and re- 
gulating the labour traffic rather than 
of prohibiting it. It had then to be 
considered what parts of the existing 
system required improvement, and how 
such improvement should be effected. 
In the first place, a more decided check 
was needed in respect of the engaging 
of Natives, with a view to secure a bond 
Jide and proper consent on their part. It 
was satisfactory to learn from the Royal 
Commissioners that there were not now 
many cases of forcible kidnapping; but 
still there was no doubt as to the exist- 
ence of grievous irregularities. In many 
cases purchases of Natives were made 
from the Chiefs—that was to say, money 
was given to those Chiefs who would force 
or induce Natives to consent to leave the 
Islands. Again, in many cases, sufficient 
attention was not paid to the authority 
of the Chief, and tribe, and family of 
the Native. The life of a Polynesian 
Native was bound up, as the Commis- 
sioners pointed out, with that of the 
community to which he belonged; and 
although the Native might give his per- 
sonal consent, the authority of the Chief 
and tribe could not be ignored without 
causing much irritation. In the second 
place, more stringent regulations were 
required to insure the return of the 
Natives, after their terms of labour had 
expired, to their own homes. ‘The un- 
fortunate Natives were now frequently 
left on islands, amongst Natives whose 
language they did not understand, and 
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who were hostile to strangers. They 
thus suffered, not only hardships, but 
even danger of life. To improve this 
state of things he (Sir Henry Holland) 
would suggest that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should give effect to some, if 
not all, of the recommendations of the 
Royal Commissioners. He thought that 
it would be wise, in the first place, to 
transfer to a High Commissioner, who 
should be an independent officer, and 
not, as now, the Governor of a Colony 
with other duties to perform and other 
interests to look after, the whole control 
of the labour traffic. He should have 
full power to arrange the districts of the 
Deputy Commissioners, to issue licences, 
appoint recruiting agents, and so forth. 
Secondly, the number of Deputy Com- 
missioners should be considerably in- 
creased. Each Deputy Commissioner 
should have a district assigned to him ; 
he should issue licences for the traffic 
within his district, and appoint recruit- 
ing agents. He (Sir Henry Holland) 
attached great weight to this last point, 
as there could be no doubt that the re- 
cruiting agents were not, as a rule, effi- 
cient. They were now appointed by the 
Colonial Governors, who could not really 
test their characters or their special 
qualifications for the work required. 
But the Deputy Commissioner would 
know the men in his district, and be 
able to test their work, their knowledge 
of languages, and their general charac- 
ter and fitness. Thirdly, the pay of 
these agents should be increased, so as 
to secure, if possible, a better class of 
men to enlist in the work ; and, fourthly, 
every licencee who was now bound by 
bond to return Natives to their homes 
should have to get a certificate from the 
Deputy Commissioner of the district 
that such engagement had been duly 
performed before being allowed to get 
more Natives. This, again, could not 
be secured without an increase of dis- 
triets and Deputy Commissioners. There 
were other detailed improvements which, 
but for the lateness of the hour, he would 
have brought forward; but he would 
now content himself with having pointed 
outthe main linesofimprovement. Hehad 
only hitherto referred to thelabour traffic, 
but he might observe that changes of the 
kind which he had indicated were also 
required to secure a more thorough 
supervision of the Islands, and to con- 
trol more effectually both British sub- 
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jects and Natives. It was a moot point 
whether we should, by legislation, assume 
jurisdiction over Natives, and power to 
punish them for offences committed by 
them against British subjects, thus ex- 
tending our present jurisdiction, which 
only applied to British subjects; and he 
did not propose to discuss that question 
now. Buta stricter supervision of the 
Islands was needed, and that could only 
be secured by an increased number of De- 
puty Commissioners. He would conclude 

y again pressing upon the Government 
the necessity of speedy action, especially 
in respect of regulating the labour 
traffic. The Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (Mr. Evelyn Ashley), 
in reply to a Question put some time 
ago, stated that action must be deferred 
until it was known what the Australian 
Colonies decided about federation. He 
feared that much valuable time would be 
lost if this view was adhered to; and 
he urged that steps should be taken at 
once, either in the direction which he 
had indicated, or in some other way, to 
regulate the labour traffic and secure 
better supervision of these Western 
Pacific Islands. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Holland) had 
certainly succeeded in condensing his 
remarks upon this important question, 
and he(Mr. Evelyn Ashley) would endea- 
vour to follow the hon. Member’s excel- 
lent example. In the few words he had to 
say, he had little or no information to 
convey to the House; but he hoped be- 
fore many days—he might say many 
hours—were over, that, in answer to 
Questions on the Paper on this subject, 
he might be able to give some important 
information. All he had to say now 
was that, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, it was impossible that the labour 
traffic could be—as was, apparently, the 
desire of his hon. Friend—taken under 
Imperial control. The Government were 
of opinion that the labour trade, if it 
was to continue, should be carried on 
under a much more strict supervision 
than it had been hitherto, but that it 
should remain under the control of the 
Colonial Government. In the despatch 
which would be laid on the Table 
shortly—the despatch from which he 
had read an extract not long ago—the 
Secretary of State said— 

“Her Majesty’s Government have come to 
no conclusion as to the recommendation of the 


Sir Henry Holland 
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Commission as to whether the Colonies should 
be consulted; but I think it doubtful policy 
to place the labour traffic under Imperial 
control.” 


With regard to Colonial control, no 
doubt there had been great abuses, and, 
no doubt, there were great abuses; but 
if the matter were inquired into closely 
it would be found that during the past 
year or two a great number of the 
abuses had arisen from the trade of 
foreign ships and the misconduct of 
foreign crews, and that, really, until 
some international agreement was entered 
into for the control of this trade a 
satisfactory state of things would not 
exist. The Queensland Government, no 
doubt, had cone a great deal to prevent 
abuses. As to kidnapping, there were 
still isolated instances of it; but that 
very day they had received information 
from Brisbane to the effect that the 
master and mate of a vessel in which 
there had been great abuses carried on 
had been arrested and taken- to Fiji, 
where they were to be tried and punished 
for their offences. Then, as to returning 
Native labourers to the places from 
which they had been taken, the Com- 
missioners issued an instruction to pre- 
vent the evils the hon. Member had 
pointed out; but that instruction could 
not be always obeyed, for , sometimes 
the people concerned were ignorant of 
the places from which the Natives came. 
The Natives themselves were often 
ignorant of this fact. With regard to 
the character of the labour agents, un- 
less higher salaries were paid it would 
be difficult to obtain better men. He 
must say, however, that a great deal 
had been done to improve the character 
of the labour agents. With regard to 
the control of the Colonies, he wished 
the House to remember that there was 
only one which had any interest in keep- 
ing up the trade, the others having 
little or no interest in it. Judging from 
what had taken place at the Sydney 
Convention, if the trade continued to 
lead to the abuses which it had led to in 
the past, there would be very little diffi- 
culty experienced in inducing the Oolo- 
nies to agree to its abolition altogether. 
They might safely say that the labour 
trade was on its trial, and that if they 
could not succeed in putting an end to 
abuses that it would and ought to cease. 
He (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) would only say, 
in reference to the High Commissioner 
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and his functions—what jurisdiction he 
would have—and how they were to 
apply the £15,000 which he had told the 
House not long ago the Australian Oolo- 
nies had consented to contribute, he 
must ask his hon. Friend and the House 
to wait until the question of the hon. 
Member for Lambeth (Sir William 
M‘Arthur) was answered on Monday. 


Resolution agreed to. 


(18.) ‘* That a sum, not exceeding £470, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1885, for the Expenses 
of the Office of the Commissioners of Education 
in Ireland appointed for the Regulation of En- 
dowed Schools.’’ 


Resolution agreed to. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES (SUSPENSION OF 
ELECTIONS) BILL. 


(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
[BILL 314.] CcoMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


Mr. WARTON said, that with re- 
gard to the Bill he should like to make 
one or two short observations before 
Mr. Speaker left the Chair. He would not 
offer opposition to the present stage of the 
Bill, having withdrawn all opposition to 
the passage of the measure; but he desired 
to enter a protest against the manner in 
which the Government had treated the 
peccant boroughs, into whose conduct 
they had inquired by Royal Commission 
so long ago as 1880. Seeing that the 
Commissions were appointed in 1880, it 
was perfectly reasonable that the Go- 
vernment should, in 1881, when the 
Reports were known, have brought in a 
measure voiding the elections, and sus- 
pending the issue of the Writs until 
seven days after the meeting of Parlia- 
ment in 1882. He did not object to the 
measure of 1881, therefore. It was a 
reasonable provision. The reason was 
stated in the Preamble—namely, that it 
was necessary to inquire into the circum- 
stances and consider the cases of these 
boroughs. Well, in 1882 the Govern- 
ment brought in another Bill—No. 118 
of that year—dividing the boroughs into 
two classes. As to three of them, it pro- 
posed to disfranchise them altogether, 


and as to the remaining four, to deprive 
} 
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them of their second Members during 
the present Parliament. The Govern- 
ment ought not to have trifled with the 
House in regard to that measure. They 
should have gone on with it in 1883; 
and, as they did not, a peculiar light 
was thrown on their views and sincerity 
in the matter of Parliamentary Reform. 
In 1882 they proposed to deal with these 
boroughs in an easy way; and he (Mr. 
Warton) contended that their not doing 
so, either in 1882 or 1883, showed great 
remissness on their part. They passed 
an Act in 1882 suspending the issue of 
Writs until seven days after the meeting 
of Parliament in 1883; but in 1883 
they neglected their duty, and merely 
passed another Act suspending the issue 
of the Writs until seven days after the 
meeting of Parliament in 1884. Three 
times had this Act of suspension been 
passed. It was doubly wrong; because, 
in the first place, the Government showed, 
by the policy they adopted in bringing 
in these Bills, that something ought to 
be done with the boroughs; and, in the 
second place, it was an unconstitutional 
suspension of the rights of the boroughs. 
The boroughs had a right to be treated 
in a proper Constitutional way. A Bill, 
however, was now brought in, for the 
fourth time, to suspend the issue of the 
Writs; but on this occasion the measure 
was not to suspend the issue of the Writs 
until seven days after the meeting of 
Parliament in 1885, but to suspend them 
for the whole of the present Parliament. 
[‘*No, no!”] At any rate, that was 
the form in which the Bill originally 
stood. Constitutionally, the present 
Parliament might last until 1887, so 
that, by this Bill, they might be sus- 
pending the issue of the Writs for over 
two years. That was why he had taken 
exception to the Bill in its original form; 
but the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General (Sir Henry James) 
had been kind enough to assent to the 
Amendment in his (Mr. Warton’s) name, 
therefore he had withdrawn his opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. LABOUOHERE said, that per- 
haps the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General (Sir Farrer Her- 
schell) would say how he intended to 
deal with the scheduled voters. Did the 
Government intend to bring in a Bill on 
the subject ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuz.t) said, the scheduled 
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voters were not dealt with in the Bill. 
He had received no notice that this 
question was to be raised, and, therefore, 
on the part of the Government, had no 
means of making any statement. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Suspension of power of 
Speaker to issue writ for elections in cer- 
tain cities and boroughs). 

Mr. WARTON said, he begged to 
move the Amendment in hisname, which, 
he understood, the Government were 
prepared to adopt. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 3, leave out ‘‘ the present 
Parliament,” and insert ‘‘ seven days after the 
first meeting of Parliament in the year 18865.” 
(Mr. Warton.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Schedules agreed to. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


DISUSED BURIAL GROUNDS 
BILL.—[Bri1 46.] 
(Mr. J. R. Hollond, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Pell.) 
COMMITTEE. REPORT. THIRD READING. 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. WARTON said, he had opposed 
this Bill for some time, having done so 
for the reasons he had already stated. 
He had had some scruple as to whether, 
in some cases, compensation should not 
be given to the owners of the burial 
grounds. He had doubted, and he 
doubted still, whether it was not an evil 
for a man to own a burial ground at all. 
If it was not wrong, he had thought that 
at least compensation should be given. 
Looking at the fact that public scandals 
occurred in this matter, and seeing that 
the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Hollond) held a strong opinion upon it, 
he had thought it right to waive his 
doubts. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported; as amended, considered. 


The Solicitor General 


{LORDS} 
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Mr. J. R. HOLLOND: I hope that, 
considering the simple character of the 
measure and the lateness of the Session, 
the House will allow me to take the 
remaining stages of the Bill now. 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty, for the Service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1885, the sum of £37,827,299 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 8th August, 1884. 





MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Bris—First Reading— 
Disused Burial Grounds * (249). 

mr Reading — Cholera, &c. Protection * 
247). 

Pa {Se See Lg &c.* (242). 

Third Reading—Municipal Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices)* (212); Prosecution 
of Offences* (233); Criminal Lunatics * 
(239-250); Superannuation* (235), and 
passed. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE ASSIZES— 
THE ROYAL PROCLAMATION AGAINST 
IMMORALITY AND VICE. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY asked the 
Lord Chancellor, Whether it is the fact 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
given their approval to the abolition of 
the ancient custom of reading the Royal 
Proclamation against immorality and 
vice on the occasion of the opening of 
the Assizes by Her Majesty’s Judges ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that, in answer to the Question of the 
noble Earl, he had to state, in the first 
piace, that a Council of Judges was held 
on the 10th June last, at which, amongst 
other things, it was unanimously agreed 
by the Judges present to recommend 

er Majesty, by Order in Council, to 
abolish the necessity of reading the Pro- 
clamation against vice and immorality ; 
and in consequence of that intimation 
from the Judges an Order in Council had 
been recently made giving effect to it. 
That Order contained these words— 
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“‘ Henceforth it shall not be necessary to read 
or proclaim in Court at any Assize the Royal 
Proclamation against vice and immorality here- 
tofore accustomed to be read or proclaimed.” 


Their Lordships would not require him 
to tell them that it was not from any 
want of a due sense of the importance of 
discouraging vice and immorality that 
the Judges made that recommendation, 
or that Her Majesty in Council had ac- 
ceded to it. The reasons which led the 
Judges to make that recommendation 
were, that the ceremony of reading the 
Proclamation, though it was not a very 
long document, had a tendency, with 
other things, in some degree to diminish 
the time available for the business of 
the Court ; secondly, that it was not read, 
as a general rule, in such a manner as to 
be likely to operate as a practical ad- 
monition to the audience in Court to 
follow the paths of piety and virtue; 
and, thirdly—which was, indeed, the 
chief reason—that it was ananachronism, 
because it commanded the Judges 
strictly to enforce certain prohibitions 
and injunctions, as to which there was 
no law in existence, and, consequently, 
which could not be enforced. Among 
the prohibitions was one against the 

** Playing of dice, cards, or any other game 
whatsoever in public or private houses on the 
Lord’s Day ;” 
and one of the injunctions was that all 
the Queen’s subjects, of whatever class 
or degree, should decently and reverently 
attend the worship of God every Lord’s 
Day. Much as he sympathized with the 
spirit of these Orders, he was not aware of 
any law by which they could be enforced. 
He need only add that, besides these in- 
stances, the Proclamation, which origi- 
nated in the time of Charles II.—a period 
not conspicuous for the practical dis- 
couragement of vice and immorality— 
contained other things which were not 
suited to the state of the law at the 
present time; and, in these circum- 
stances, it was considered that the 
reading of it would not have the salu- 
tary effect which it was intended to 
have. 

Lorp BRAMWELL, speaking from 
his experience as a Judge of Assize, 
said, he thought it undesirable that the 
Prociamation should continue to be read. 
It originated in the Reign of Charles II., 
and continued unaltered until 1860, 
when some modification was made in it 
which made it less unreasonable; but 
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still it contained many things that were 
objectionable. It prohibited all Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, of whatever degree or 
quality soever, from playing on the Lord’s 
Day at dice, cards, or any other game 
whatsoever, either in public or in private 
houses, or other place or places whatso- 
ever; and it required and commanded 
them, decently and reverently, to attend 
the worship of God on every Lord’s Day; 
and it further strictly charged and com- 
manded all Her Majesty’s Judges, 
Mayors, Sheriffs, Justices of the Peace, 
and all other Her Officers and Ministers, 
both ecclesiastical and civil, and all 
other Her subjects whom it might con- 
cern, to be very vigilant and strict in the 
discovery and the effectual prosecution 
and punishment of all persons who 
should be guilty of dissolute, immoral, 
or disorderly practices; and that they 
took care. also effectually to suppress all 
public gaming houses and places, and 
lewd and other disorderly houses; and 
also to suppress and prevent all gaming 
whatsoever in public or private houses 
on the Lord’s Day. It would be seen, 
therefore, that it ordered many things 
to be abstained from which were not 
prohibited by law, and it ordered Judges 
and others to do things contrary to law, 
and which they had no means of doing 
if lawful. The result was that the in- 
junctions contained in the Proclamation 
were constantly disregarded. The Clerk 
of the Assize, or his officer, felt that, 
although he had to read it, he did not 
like it, and, as a consequence, generally 
gabbled over it in an undertone, the re- 
sult being that it was scarcely heard, and 
so much of the Proclamation as reached 
the public only called forth a titter and 
laugh. Wasthat desirable ? He thought 
that it was not, and that it was better, 
under the circumstances, to abolish the 
reading of the Proclamation. If a well- 
drawn Royal Proclamation against im- 
morality and vice befitting the solemn 
occasion were read at the opening of the 
Assizes, he could see no objection to it; 
but the present one was certainly objec- 
tionable, and it was better that it should 
be suppressed. He, therefore, thought 
the Judges were justified in recommend- 
ing its discontinuance. 

Tue Kart or HARROWBY said, that 
he had asked the Question merely to put 
himself in possession of the facts of the 
matter. He would admit that the ques- 
tion was a difficult one, and there was 
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no doubt that the doing away with the 
Proclamation altogether had caused 
alarm to many persons. The noble and 
learned Earl on the Woolsack had stated 
that the original Proclamation was 
amended in 1860, and the noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Bramwell) 
had stated that a well-drawn address in 
its stead would not only not be objec- 
tionable, but desirable. That showed 
that further consideration should be 
given to the matter. He did not 
think the matter ought to drop, and, 
therefore, he would suggest whether it 
should not be considered during the Re- 
cess, with a view to the reading of the 
Proclamation being continued in some 
modified form which would secure the 
object in view. He gave Notice that he 
should return to the subject after the 
Recess. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN inquired 
by whose authority the Proclamation 
had been suppressed ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
recommendation was unanimously made 
by all the Judges at a general Council, 
and that recommendation wes submitted 
to Her Majesty, and she thought fit to 
pass an Order in Council. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY asked 
the Lord Chancellor, if he understood 
correctly that the noble and learned Earl 
would accept an amended Proclama- 
tion ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR replied, 
that he did not intend to express an 
opinion adverse to that; but this was 
the first time the subject had been pre- 
sented. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY thought 
it was a serious matter, and he should 
ask the Lord Chancellor hereafter the 
result of his mature consideration of the 
point. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE AFGHAN 
BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp FORBES, who had a Notice on 
the Paper to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for some information regarding the 
Afghan Boundary Commission, said, 
that the problem which had to be solved 
in Central Asia had, for a long time, 
been a matter of very deep interest, 
coupled with some considerable amount 
of anxiety, distrust, and fear. The ad- 
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of a steady character, and he had seen it 
stated that she was now within 110 miles 
of Herat. For the safety of the Indian 
Empire it was evident that some period 
should be put to that advance, beyond 
which it cuuld go no further. He would 
like to put four Questions to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The first was, 
whether they had been in direct corre- 
spondence with Russia in regard to the 
boundary line, beyond which Russia 
should not go; secondly, whether it 
would be possible for Her Majesty’s 
Government to lay on the Table of the 
House a map showing the boundary 
line proposed? Thirdly, he wished to 
know, supposing a boundary line were 
drawn, what penalties would attach to 
the transgression of that line; and, 
fourthly, he would ask for some informa- 
tion as to the numbers of the escort 
which was to accompany the Boundary 
Commission? They were told that it 
was to consist of 100 Infantry and the 
same number of Cavalry. It seemed to 
him that such a force was a very in- 
adequate representation of their interests 
in the matter. As he had said, the 
question was one of very great import- 
ance ; because it was quite certain that 
Russia could not keep on advancing 
as she was without at some point coming 
in contact with British interests, when 
serious complications would arise; and 
the object of all good legislation was 
not merely to legislate for themselves 
and the present time only, but for those 
who came after them, and for their 
benefit. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
thought that the noble Lord had adopted 
a somewhat unusual form of proceeding 
in placing a Notice on the Paper asking 
for ‘“‘some information,” which was a 
vague term. The noble Lord had then 
proceeded to a still more unusual pro- 
ceeding—namely, ask four Questions of 
which no Notice had been given. He 
should have been perfectly justified in 
declining to answer the noble Lord 
without Notice; but he did not wish to 
shield himself under that plea, although 
he was not able to give much imforma- 
tion. As to the first question, his reply 
was, certainly; Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been in correspondence with 
the Russian Government concerning the 
North-West frontier of Afghanistan. As 
to the question of laying a map on the 


vance of Russia in Central Asia had been Table of the House as the noble Lord 
The Earl of Harrouwby 
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had suggested, the request was so extra- 
ordinary as to cause him to smile, for he 
thought that when they were entering 
upon negotiations with respect to a fron- 
tier, it would be a very unusual proceed- 
ing to lay such a map on the Table 
beforehand, showing what they proposed 
to do in the matter. Nothing could be 
more imprudent. As to the third Ques- 
tion, the noble Lord might as well ask 
what penalty would be enforced for any 
breach of International Law. It might 
result in the breaking off of friendly 
diplomatic relations, war, or ‘other 
things; but he declined to enter into any 
discussion of that contingency. As to 
the force which would accompany the 
Commissioners, he had to say that the 
subject had not been finally determined ; 
but he thought it probable that the 
escort would consist of something like the 
number to which the noble Lord re- 
ferred. It would, he thought, be suffi- 
cient for the purpose ; but the question 
was still under consideration. The noble 
Lord had not asked him one Question 
which he should have been glad he had 
mentioned. It was, what was the posi- 
tion of affairs generally ? They had been 
in communication both with the Russian 
Government and with the Ameer, and 
the Government of India. The Ameer 
desired and approved the Commission ; 
but communications were still going on. 
So far, however, the matter had made 
satisfactory progress. 


COMMERCIAL NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
TURKEY AND JAPAN. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY asked 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will lay on the 
Table, before the Prorogation of Parlia- 
ment, any Papers explanatory of the 
commercial proposals made by this coun- 
try to the Governments of Turkey and 
Japan? He said it was extremely de- 
sirable that the commercial community 
should be put in possession of more tho- 
rough information as to the schemes of 
the Government with regard to those 
negotiations than it at present possessed. 
He hoped the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Granville) would be able to assure their 
Lordships that the Chambers of Com- 
meree of the country were being con- 
sulted with regard to the negotiations. 
He would also be glad if the noble Earl 
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could tell him, for the sake of the com- 
mercial community, whether there was 
any power introduced into the Treaties 
to give a renunciation after a certain 
period. It was impossible to overrate 
the importance of those Commercial 
Treaties, and the commercial community 
were watching, with very great anxiety, 
to see whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were throwing themselves with 
real zeal into these commercial matters. 
The commercial community had had 
grave reason for suspicion in past times 
as to the real anxiety of the Government 
on those important topics. He thought 
he need hardly refer to the great disap- 
pointment felt at the failure of the 
French Treaty negotiations, which had 
been referred to as being of the greatest 
gravity in three Queen’s Speeches. The 
commercial community had also reason 
to complain as to the manner in which 
the negotiations connected with the Suez 
Canal had been conducted. They had 
been conducted in such a way as to 
oblige the Government to give them up, 
the commercial community being asked 
to bring them to a conclusion at which 
Her Majesty’s Government had failed to 
arrive. Lately, again, the commercial 
community had had grave reason for 
suspicion in regard to the Congo Treaty, 
and as to whether the Government 
rightly and properly realized the gravity 
of the subject. He confessed he was 
somewhat alarmed by the concluding 
remarks of the short speech delivered 
by the noble Earl the other night, when 
he took a most optimist view of the 
commerce of this country. If that opti- 
mist view prevailed to a large extent in 
the Government, he thought it might 
account somewhat for the failure of for- 
mer commercial negotiations. Those 
who were most interested — whether 
traders or operatives—in every part of 
the country, were getting more and more 
susceptible as to the treatment by the 
Government of those commercial matters. 
They entertained grave suspicions that 
Her Majesty’s Government did not 
rightly appreciate the gravity of these 
subjects. He trusted, therefore, that 
the Government would not only make 
every possible effort during the Recess 
to bring the proposals alluded to in his 
Question to a satisfactory conclusion ; 
but that they would also, during the pro- 
gress of negotiations, lay full informa- 
tion on the Table, so as to enable com- 
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mercial communities to assist and co- 
operate with them. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Harrowby) has noticed several topics 
which were not quite apparent in the 
Notice he has given. With regard to 
the laying of Papers and Returns on the 
Table as to the commercial proposals 
between the Government and Japan and 
Turkey, I should have thought the noble 
Earl, from his great official and Parlia- 
mentary experience, and from his con- 
nection with one of the largest com- 
mercial cities in this country, weuld have 
been aware that it was extremely un- 
usual and extremely undesirable, while 
negotiations were going on, to produce 
those negotiations, not only for our- 
selves, but for the whole world. I 
stated the other day that instructions 
had been sent out, and that our Ministers 
were in active communication with the 
Government of Japan on the subject, and 
that the delay was owing to the instruc- 
tions from other countries, over whom 
we have no control, not having arrived ; 
and, under those circumstances, it would 
not be convenient to produce Papers 
describing the stages of the negotiations, 
some of which we are not really at pre- 
sent acquainted with. With regard to 
Turkey, I can speak in a still stronger 
way. The noble Earl seems to think 
that the commercial classes are much 
more anxious than we are to prevent in- 
judicious arrangements, and that we 
should present Papers before it is wise 
todoso. I may mention that delegates 
have been appointed, and are sitting at 
this moment, on the Turkish Tariff. 
They object in the strongest manner to 
the publication which the noble Earl 
requires; and Sir Joseph Lee, who re- 
presents Manchester, also strongly ob- 
jects to the publication of those Papers 
at this moment as being most injudicious. 
I must entirely repudiate the statement 
of my noble Relative, that the Foreign 
Office is lukewarm as to the interest 
of the commercial community, and that 
it declines to secure commercial advan- 
tages to this country. At the same 
time, I must also repeat that I believe 
this country, with regard to its com- 
mercial position, although there is a 
great deal of depression, and certainly a 
great want of profitable prices, is not so 
bad as nearly every other country in the 
world. 


The Karl of Harrowby 
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Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
would remind the noble Earl that 
during the progress of the French 
Treaty there were free and constant 
communications, owing to pressure in 
the House of Commons, with the lar, 
commercial bodies of this country on the 
subject. None of those communications 
were of a private nature, and as he took 
a constant part in these matters in the 
House of Commons, he was enabled to 
say that that publicity prevented a very 
great disaster to the country, in not 
permitting a Treaty to be concluded 
on less favourable terms than the old 
Treaty. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
noble Earl was quite in error in thinking 
that the Foreign Office had not been in 
communication with the commercial com- 
munities as to the two Treaties to which 
he had referred. 


CANAL BOATS ACT (1877) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he 
wished to direct their Lordships’ atten- 
tion for a moment to a personal matter. 
In the course of the debate on the Canal 
Boats Bill, his noble Friend who had 
charge of the measure (Lord Carrington) 
stated that the powers which were given 
by the Bill for the inspection of canal 
boats were not more stringent than those 
which existed for the inspection of houses. 
He (the Earl of Wemyss) had ventured 
to dispute that statement, and to say 
that no powers existed for inspecting 
houses, unless there was reason to be- 
lieve that some nuisance existed. For 
saying so, he had been taken soundly to 
task by his noble Friend the First Lord 
of the Admiralty (the Earl of North- 
brook), who declared that he was wrong, 
and mentioned an instance which oc- 
curred on his own property in Hamp- 
shire, where some cottages which be- 
longed to him had been inspected, and 
attention called to their condition by 
the Inspector. He (the Earl of Wemyss) 
had thought it right, in these eircum- 
stances, to ascertain the real state of the 
law, and he found it to be such as he 
had stated. The state of the law was, 
that a Sanitary Inspector had no more 
right under the law to inspect any cot- 
tage or house than he had to go into 
the house of his noble Friend (Lord 
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Carrington) in Whitehall. If it was sus- 
pected, however, that the house was a 
nuisance to the public, then the Inspec- 
tor went before a magistrate, and, on 
oath, stated his belief that a nuisance 
existed, after which he obtained an order 
to inspect the house.. But even then the 
inspection was limited to certain hours— 
from 9 o’clock in the morning to 6 
o’clock at night. 

Lorp CARRINGTON said, he did not 
mean to convey that the powers were 
exactly the same. He must point out, 
however, that a house was not like a 
boat. A boat was always on the move, 
from 6 o’clock in the morning until 6 
o’clock at night, and that was the reason 
why he had asked their Lordships to 
agree to the provision that the hours of 
inspection should be extended at least 
three hours longer. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o'clock, to Monday next, a 
quarter past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 8th August, 1884. 





MINUTES.]—Considered in. Committee—East 
Inp1a Revenve Accounts. 

Suppty—considered in Committee—Resolutions 
[August 7] reported. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Resolution [August 7] reported. 

Private Bitts (by Order)—Third Reading— 
Bristol Corporation (Docks Purchase) * ; Great 
Western Railway and Bristol and Portishead 
Pier and Railway Companies. 

Pusuic Bitts—Ordered— First Reading —Con- 
solidated Fund (Appropriation).* 

Second Reading—Bishopric of Bristol * [309] ; 
Post Office Protection [297]; Matrimoniul 
Causes [175]; New Parishes Acts and 
Church Building Acts Amendment * [312]; 
Improvement of Lands (Ecclesiastical Bene- 
fices) [298]. 

Committee — Report — Considered as amended — 
Third Reading—Intestates Estates* [168]; 
Public Health (Members and Officers) * [164], 
and passed. 

Considered as Third Reading—Cor- 
rupt Practices (Suspension of Elections) * 
[314], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Irish Land Commissioner (Con- 
tinuance) * reo Ulster Canal and Tyrone 


dod. 





Navigation (re-comm.) * [315]; Savings Banks 
Acts Amendment * [277]. 
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QUESTIONS. 


oe 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1881—POLICE HUT ON THE ISLAND 
OF INCHAMEKENNA, CO. GALWAY. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether a police hut still 
exists on the Island of Inchamekenna, 
county Galway; whether the hut is oc- 
cupied by an acting sergeant and four 
sub-constables; whether the extent of 
the island which gives occupation to 
these five policemen is, including rock, 
swamp, and water, only forty acres, and 
if the whole population of the island 
consists, excluding the police force, of a 
single herd ; whether this herd has over 
and over again expressed his complete 
freedom from any fear of harm to him- 
self or anything belonging to him; 
whether the original cause of the erec- 
tion of the hut was the unroofing of an 
old house, which had been vacated some 
time previously by the herd lest it should 
be thrown down by a storm, and whe- 
ther this occurrence took place three 
years ago; and, whether it is true that 
the removal of the hut has been recom- 
mended by the resident magistrate and 
the police inspectors of the district ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Waxxer) (for Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN): The hut has just been removed 
from the island on the recommendation 
of the Resident Magistrate and District 
Inspector. It was occupied by a ser- 
geant and three constables, who were 
there for the protection of a herd and 
his family, the only permanent residents 
on the island. The extent of the island 
is 109 acres. It does not appear to be 
a fact that the herd has expressed his 
complete freedom from fear. On the 
contrary, he made frequent representa- 
tions against the withdrawal of the 
police. The police went to the island 
three years ago. At that time the 
herd’s house had, in his absence, been 
maliciously knocked down, an offence 
for which £65 compensation was granted 
at Special Sessions. The reason of his 
having left the island at that time was 
not because he was afraid of his house 
being blown down, but because his boat 
had been stolen, and he could not re- 
main on the island without the means 
of communicating with the mainland. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND)—MR. JOHN BYRNE, COLLEC- 
TOR GENERAL OF RATES FOR THE 

CITY OF DUBLIN. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table, 
Oopy of all Correspondence between the 
Trish Government and John Byrne, late 
Collector General of Rates for the city 
of Dublin; and, whether he is aware 
that Mr. Byrne received no part of the 
arrears due from the Land Court, and 
that the tenants in question have since 
paid no rent? 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN): Assuming this Question to 
relate to the Correspondence with regard 
to Mr. Byrne’s removal from office, there 
is no objection on the part of the Irish 
Government to its production, if any 
hon. Member wishes to move for it. 
With regard to the second part of the 
Question, the charge against Mr. Byrne 
was, not that he received money that 
was not due to him, but that he gave 
receipts with false dates. The Govern- 
ment are not aware whether Mr. Byrne’s 
tenants have since paid the rent or not. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT, 
1882—COLONEL DIGBY, J.P. 


Mr. HARRINGTON asked Mr. Soli- 
citor General for Ireland, Whether the 
Irish Executive have yet determined the 
course they are to pursue with regard 
to Colonel Digby, J.P. ; and, if the delay 
is attributable to the desire of the Crown 
officials to receive Colonel Digby’s own 
re oe maaanta of the conductalleged against 

im 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): My right 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Naish), who 
has only just returned to Dublin, informs 
me by telegraph that he will give his 
decision with regard to this case on 
Monday. There is no ground for the 
suggestion in the second part of the 
Question. Colonel Digby’s explanation 
was received some time ago, and was 
made without any undue delay. 


MAURITIUS—CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 
IN GAOLS. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Under 

Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
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Crown. Colontes. 


Whether the Government have received 
a Report from the Superintendent of 
Prisons in the Mauritius; whether he 
states that over 500 floggings in the 
gaols there have been inflicted in cases 
which did not justify such a punish- 
ment; and, what steps the Government 
intend to take to prevent cruelty of this 
description ? ; 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
exact words of Mr. Kennedy, the new 
Superintendent, with reference to cases 
of flogging, are— 

‘* Not one of these prisoners would have been 

subjected to the same treatment in England, 
unless some of the more serious of the crimes 
were so often repeated as to make the man be 
deemed incorrigible ; and there is no proof that 
this was the case in any one instance.’’ 
Her Majesty’s Government has already 
taken steps to prevent this excessive use 
of the lash in future by giving specific 
instructions to the contrary, by enact- 
ments amending the present regulations; 
by the appointment of a superintendent 
and staff conversant with the English 
prison system; and, above all, by press- 
ing on the building of a new prison, in 
which discipline can be maintained with- 
out recurrence of these severe punish- 
ments. I am happy to say that their 
exertions have been attended with a 
considerable amount of success, and that 
there has already been a great decrease 
in the year ending last June in the num- 
ber of prison punishments. 


WEST INDIA CROWN COLONTIES—IN- 
STRUCTIONS TO GOVERNORS, 
Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If it 
be the fact that, at present, a number of 
Governors of West India Crown Colo- 
nies are in this Country waiting for in- 
structions, and if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will recommend the repeal of taxes 
on breadstuffs and other staple articles 
of food, whenever it can be done with 
the consent of the people, and raise re- 
venue in other ways; and, if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will also give them 
instructions to abolish their Encumbered 
Estates Courts whenever possible? He 
meant the Question to include Jamaica, 
though he was not sure whether Jamaica 
was a Crown Colony or not. 
Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
Governor of Jamaica is not in this coun- 
; but the Governors in Chief of the 
indward and Leeward Islands are in 
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this country; but the former only ar- 
rived this week. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take advantage of their pre- 
sence to confer with them on the Report 
of the Royal Commissioners, which deals 
with these questions of import duties. 
Her Majesty’s Government would be 
glad to see the taxes on food reduced, 
or even abolished, wherever that can be 
done with the concurrence of the local 
Legislature and population: The diffi- 
culty, however, is to find alternative 
means of raising the revenue, which 
would be acceptable and less burden- 
some to the people. The question of the 
Encumbered Estates Courts is not only 
complicated, but also involved, though 
not necessarily bound up with the other 

uestion of what is called the consignees’ 
lien. Her Majesty’s Government are 
about to invite the local Legislatures to 
consider the arguments for and against 
the continuance of the existing system ; 
and, before coming to any final decision, 
they must ascertain the feeling in the 
Colony concerned. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIAN ADVANCE— 
SARAKHS. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
with reference to the reported occupa- 
tion of Eastern and Western Sarakhs, 
Whether the cession of those places to 
the Turkomans brings them or either of 
them within the territory lately acquired 
by Russia; and, whether it will be part 
of the duty of the Commissioner, for the 
delimitation of the Afghan boundary, to 
settle or investigate the limits of the 
new boundary between Russia and 
Persia ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
In regard to Western Sarakhs, I have 
already stated that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have no information leading 
them to suppose that it has been ceded 
to the Turkomans by Persia; and in re- 
gard to Eastern Sarakhs, I have no- 
thing which I can add to my answer of 
yesterday. It is not the duty of the 
Afghan Boundary Commission, as at 

resent arranged, to settle the Russo- 
Persian boundary. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: The noble Lord 
has not answered the second paragraph 
of my Question. 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I answered that when I stated it was 
not in my power to make any additional 
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statement to what I said yesterday in 


the House with regard to Eastern 
Sarakhs. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS)—THE 
SEWAGE OF LONDON. 

Mr. BORLASE asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he will state the cost which is 
being incurred at the present moment 
for deodorising the sewage of London 
by the use of permanganate of potash ; 
and, whether it is a fact that this pro- 
cess does not actually remove any of the 
solids or putrescent matter, or relieve 
the river of the four hundred tons of 
sewage matter which, according to the 
Report of the Royal Commission, are 
daily discharged into it, but merely 
renders them less offensive ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Board are not, at the present moment, 
in possession of full and precise infor- 
mation as to the cost now being incurred 
in deodorizing the sewage of London. 
We learn from the Metropolitan Board 
of Works that permanganate of potash 
has not been used to any considerable 
extent. Between three and four tons 
have been delivered, the cost being 
about £130 per ton. As has been pre- 
viously mentioned, Mr. Harrison, an 
Inspector of the Board, has been making 
inquiries as to the works; and, in a pre- 
liminary Memorandum, he informed the 
Board that, between the 10th of July 
and the Ist of August, perchloride of 
lime to the extent of, on an average, 
about 30 tons per day had been mixed 
with the sewage discharge at Crossness 
and Barking, the price of the per- 
chloride of lime being about £9 per 
ton. Mr. Harrison has been on the 
river in connection with his inquiry two 
days in the present week; but the 
Board have not yet received his Report, 
and until the Report has been received 
the Board are not prepared to express 
an opinion as to the effect of the means 
adopted by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. The time has not admitted of 
the Board communicating with Mr. Har- 
rison on the question. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—PUR- 
CHASE DEPARTMENT—MR. MUR- 
ROUGH O'BRIEN. 

Ooroyet KING-HARMAN asked Mr. 

Solicitor General for Ireland, Whether 
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Lord Monck, now or till lately a Land 
Commissioner, signed the Report of the 
Trish Church Commissioners, dated 3rd 
February 1877, which stated, among 
other matters— 

“ Everything had been made easy for him ” 
(he tenant); ‘‘a fair price has been put upon 

farm 4 ” 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the following passage in the same 
Report, relating to the rates to the 
public :— 

“ We have by these rates, for the first time, 
been able to judge by comparison of the fair- 
ness of the prices which we ourselves, under the 
authority of the Act, placed on the tenants’ 
holdings. The result, though not bearing out 
the opinion we expressed last year, that higher 

rices would be obtained from the tenants than 

m the public, has been most satisfactory, and 
is creditable to the skill and carefulness of our 

rincipal valuator, Mr. Murrough O’Brien. The 
ds purchased by public competition at the 
rate of 22} times the rent have been on an ave- 
offered by us to the tenants, chiefly on his 
valuation and reports, at the rate of 22} times 
the rent. We attach some importance to this 
result, as it may fairly be inferred from it that 
our prices throughout have been just ;’’ 
and, whether this Mr. Murrough O’Brien 
is the same gentleman who is now 
acting as chief officer of the Purchase 
Department of the Land Commission, 
which, on his recommendation, lately 
fixed the price of an estate in the West 
of Ireland at twelve years’ purchase, 
though the tenants were willing to give 
sixteen years’ purchase for their hold- 
ings ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): The first 
two paragraphs of this Question are 

uotations from Reports laid before this 

ouse, and I have no reason to suppose 
they have been inaccurately quoted. 
Mr. Murrough O’Brien is the same gen- 
tleman who is now acting as chief officer 
of the Purchase Department, and who 
has lately, under altered circumstances 
and for different purposes, fixed the 
price of the estate referred to at 12 
years’ purchase. 

Mr. BRODRICK asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, What course the 
Government propose to take with re- 

ard to the appointment of a fourth 

rish Land Commissioner, in case the 
Irish Land Commissioner (Continuance) 
Bill should not become Law in the pre- 
sent Session ? 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, he would 
ask, at the same time, How many years’ 


Colonel King-Harman 
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purchase were paid in 1876 in the Land 
Court for land, and how many were now 
paid for Irish land in the same Court ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): I am un- 
willing to contemplate the contingency 
referred to in the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Brodrick). If 
it should occur, legislative power must 
be sought for at the earliest opportunity 
which the arrangements of Public Busi- 
ness will admit of. If it cannot be 
reached to-night, it will stand early on 
the Paper for to-morrow. 

Mr. PARNELL asked, whether, in 
the event of the Bill not being reached 
that night, it was intended to take it on 
Saturday? The Prime Minister had dis- 
tinctly stated that Saturday would be 
reserved for Supply ; and, if it were to 
be so taken, he (Mr. Parnell) should 
regard it as a distinct breach of the 
agreement. 

Taz OHANCELLOR or trxz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, that the 
arrangements for Saturday Sittings for 
Supply only applied to last Saturday. 
Obviously, it could not apply to to-mor- 
row, seeing that the whole Business of 
Supply had been disposed of last night, 
or rather this morning. 

Mr. PARNELL: But Report of 
Supply stands among the Orders. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he considered the 
earliest period possible at which the Bill 
ought to be taken, if proceeded with at 
all, was the Autumn Session. 

Mr. BRODRICK gave Notice that if 
the second reading of the Bill were at- 
tempted to be taken to-morrow he would 
move the adjournment of the debate. 


WEST INDIES (WINDWARD ISLANDS) 
—SIR WILLIAM ROBINSON, 

Mr. SMALL asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
any investigation has yet been held into 
the complaints made of the conduct, at 
Grenada, of Sir William Robinson, 
Governor of the Windward Islands, and 
with what result ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: After re- 
considering communications from Sir 
William Robinson himself, from the 
officer administering the Government of 
Grenada, from the Attorney General of 
Grenada, and from independent gentle- 
men of position, the Secretary of State 
has come to the conclusion that there is 
no foundation whatever for the charges 
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made inst the Governor. Sir Wil- 
liam Robinsor wrote as follows :— 

** Excepting from what I read in the news™ 
paper I know nothing of what occurred in that 
island between, Captain Montague and the sup- 
posed editor of Zhe People. I have never in- 
cited Captain Montague or anyone on the 
Garnet, either privately or publicly, to take any 
notice of the publication styled The Grenada 
People, or of its editor and proprietor. Had 
Captain Montague spoken to me on the subject, 
I should most strongly have advised him to 
treat the newspaper as I have done—with con- 
tempt.”’ 


NAVY — H.MS. “ GARNET ”’—CONDUCT 
OF OFFICERS AT GRENADA. 

Mr. SMALL asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, If he can yet state what 
has been the result of the investigation 
into the charges made in reference to 
the conduct at Grenada of certain officers 
of the ship Garnet ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
A letter from the captain of the Garnet 
explaining his share in the occurrences 
at Grenada, of which complaint had 
been made, has been forwarded through 
the Commander-in-Chief, and was re- 
ceived at the Admiralty on tho 5th in- 
stant. The matter is under considera- 
tion; but there has not yet been time 
for arriving at any decision. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
RELIEF OF GENERAL GORDON. 


Coronet KING-HARMAN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any truth in 
the statement made in the leading article 
of The Times of Friday the Ist, to the 
effect that it was intended to dispose of 
the gunboats and other appliances and 
stores which had been collected in 
Egypt, apparently with a view to the 
relief of General Gordon ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I am informed that the War Office have 
no knowledge of the report referred to, 
nor do they know to what it can refer. 


OLEOMARGARINE AND BUTTERINE— 
LEGISLATION AS TO SALE OF IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Mr. MOORE asked the Under Secre- 


tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- | pag 
ther he will cause inquiry to be made as 
to any legislation which has been passed 
with regard to the sale of oleomargarine 
and butterine in the United States, Hol- 
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land, and other Countries, and lay the 
result of his inquiries before the House? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Subjects connected with the sale of these 
commodities are dealt with by other 
Departments of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, principally by the Agricultural 
Department and the Board of Trade. If 
it appears to them that the information 
already possessed is insufficient, Lord 
Granville will be very happy to obtain 
further Reports. 


EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther there is any evidence in the Proto- 
cols to show that the Representatives of 
Russia, Germany, and Austria, declined 
to give any opinion upon the differences 
between the French and English Govern- 
ments; whether the Plenipotentiaries 
of those Powers expressed their willing- 
ness to support M. Waddington in his 
proposal to adjourn the Oonference till 
October the 20th; and, whether Lord 
Granville, as President, declined to allow 
the Conference to vote upon this and 
other questions, and himself declared 
the Conference adjourned sine die? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): I believe that 
my right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
answered this Question yesterday; but 
I understand that the hon. Member re- 
quires further details. As to the first 
part of the Question, which I answer in 
the affirmative, I would refer the hon. 
Member to the Protocol No. 4, page 16, 
lines 46 to 64, and page 17, lines 47 to 57, 
in the Parliamentary Paper ‘‘ Egypt, 
No. 30,” of this year. As to the second 
part, those Plenipotentiaries expressed 
that willingness to give this support, ‘if 
all the Governments were agreed,” and 
I refer the hon. Member to page 38, 
lines 25 to $1. As to the third part, all 
the Governments not being agreed, the 
question of adjournment to the 20th of 
October fell to the ground, and the Oon- 
ference adjourned sine die. Lord Gran- 
ville, as President, declined to allow any 
question to be put after the adjourn- 
ment. I would refer the hon. Member 
to the 10th line from the bottom of 
e 38. 

Mi. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he was obliged to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for giving him references with 
which he was quite familiar. He wished 
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to ask, whether the statements of the 
Representatives of Germany and Austria 
were not made at an earlier meeting of 
the Conference ; and, whether there was 
any statement in the Protocols referring 
to the meeting of the 2nd of August 
which bore out the statement that the 
Representatives of those Powers declined 
to vote ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): I have replied 
to the Question on the Paper, and if the 
hon. Member wishes for further infor- 
mation I must ask for Notice. 


TURKEY—QUARANTINE. 


Tn reply to Mr. Monx, 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that a telegram had been received 
at the Foreign Office to-day to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

‘¢The Porte informed Lord Dufferin yester- 
day that it has no objection to ships passing in 
transit from the Black Sea into the Mediterra- 
nean without detention at Kavak; that it also 
agrees to ships passing in transit to the Black 
Sea from uncontaminated countries such as 
England and Malta; and that it declines as- 
suming responsibility of allowing ships from 
contaminated countries, such as France and 
Italy, to pass without having undergone pre- 
scribed quarantine.”’ 

That statement, he thought, would be 
very satisfactory to British commercial 
interests. 


BANKRUPTCY AOT, 1883 — INVESTIGA- 
TION OF TRUSTEES’ ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther he has noticed, in the Report re- 
cently issued by the Inspector General in 
Bankruptcy, that it is stated that Sec- 
tion 162 of ‘‘The Bankruptcy Act, 1883,” 
was not intended to be penal, and that 
he has only called to account the trustees 
in about 10,500 liquidations and compo- 
sitions that occurred in the five years 
commencing in 1876, and ending in 
1881, out of 100,300 cases that occurred 
under that Act ; whether Trustees under 
the ‘‘ Bankruptcy Act, 1861,’’ and under 
liquidations and compositions under the 
Act of 1869, prior to the year 1878 and 
subsequent to 1881, where the estates 
have not been closed, should be allowed 
to escape any inquiry into their accounts, 
and permitted to retain all the unclaimed 
dividends and undistributed assets they 
hold under the above-mentioned statutes; 
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and, whether he will give directions for 
a full investigation of the accounts of all 
persons who acted as trustees under trust 
deeds, liquidations, and compositions 
under the Bankruptey Acts, 1861 and 
1869 ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The hon. 
Member is mistaken in assuming that 
there is any statement in the Report of 
the Inspector General in Bankruptcy to 
the effect that ‘‘he has only called to 
account the trustees in about 10,500 out 
of 100,300 liquidations and composi- 
tions.” The figures quoted in the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member relate to the 
number of estates in respect of which 
payments had been made into the Bank- 
ruptcy Estates Account up to March 31 
last. It is intended to investigate, where 
practicable, the accounts of all persons 
who actéd as trustees under the Acts re- 
ferred to, where that course is believed 
to be likely to be attended with advan- 
tage; but it is not intended to put 
trustees to the trouble and expense of 
such an investigation where no advan- 
tage is expected to be gained. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: How is 
the right hon. Gentleman to know whe- 
ther any advantage will be gained or 
not, if he does not make an investiga- 
tion ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : By the exer- 
cise of common intelligence, Sir. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, How 
his statement, that the expenses of the 
new Bankruptcy Act being less than the 
old one, is borne out by the fact that 
the cost of the new Act for the current 
financial year is estimated at £94,737 
against £34,677 actually expended for 
the last year under the old Act ; whether 
his statement, that the expenditure will 
fall chiefly on the bankrupt estates and 
not on the general taxpayer, and the 
amount being largely increased will not 
bear so heavily on those estates as to 
supply creditors with further reasons 
for compounding with their debtors; 
and, whether this is the chief cause 
of the great diminution of bankruptcy 
cases since the new Act came into 
force ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The figures 
quoted by the hon. Member are not 
quite accurate. The total expense of the 
old Bankruptey Act was £75,000, and 
under the new Act £133,000, an increase 
of £58,000, against which may be placed 
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an estimated increase in income of 
£76,000. The amount of expenses 
chargeable to bankrupt estates, which 
in most cases represents the total cost of 
realization and distribution, is much less 
than the corresponding charges under 
the old Act, the apparent increase in the 
Estimates representing the cost of work 
done by Official Receivers, which, under 
the old Act, was done by Trustees at a 
much larger cost. The chief cause of 
the great diminution of bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings is, I believe, the satisfactory 
working of the new Act, which has 
practically extinguished fraudulent 
bankruptcies. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CASE 
OF EX-CONSTABLE MULDOWNEY. 


Mr. BIGGAR (for Mr. Hzaty) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther the Crown, within the past few days, 
made an offer to the five men charged 
with the same murder for which ex-Con- 
stable Muldowney has been convicted, 
and is to be executed on Tuesday, to 
withdraw. the capital charge if they 
would consent to plead guilty to that of 
conspiracy; whether the evidence against 
them is not the same exactly as that 
brought against Muldowney, and whe- 
ther, under the circumstances, the ex- 
treme sentence of the Law willbe put in 
force against the condemned man ; whe- 
ther three Memorials have been sent to 
the Lord Lieutenant, praying for a com- 
mutation of the sentence, one from the 
Bishop, the clergy, and principal inhabi- 
tants, another from the Corporation of 
Sligo, and another from the jurors who 
tried the case; and, what answer has 
been given ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer), in reply, 
said, that the advisers of the five men 
applied to the Crown to know if a plea 
of guilty on a minor charge would be 
accepted. This offer was not accepted ; 
but the advisers were afterwards in- 
formed that such an offer would be con- 
sidered if renewed, but that no under- 
taking could be given. The communi- 
cations were only with the prisoners’ 
counsel. The case of Muldowney was 


at present before the Lord Lieutenant. 
No answer had as yet been given to the 
Memorials on his behalf; but His Ex- 
cellency would notify his decision at the 
earliest possible date, 
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THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—PETTY 
SESSIONS AT STRADBALLY, 

QUEEN'S CO. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it is a fact that no 
Petty Sessions were held at Stradbally, 
Queen’s County, on either the 12th or 
26th July; if he will inquire into the 
cause of such failure; and, if he will 
submit to the Lord Chancellor the ad- 
visability of appointing to the Bench in 
that neighbourhood some persons who 
can be trusted to do their duty as magis- 
trates ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) (for Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN): It is a fact that Petty Sessions 
were not held at Stradbally on the two 
occasions mentioned. The circumstances, 
however, appear to be quite exeeptional ; 
as I am informed that the Bench is 
usually well attended by the local Jus- 
tices. The Resident Magistrate was en- 
gaged at other Petty Sessions on the 
dates specified. As the Question only 
appeared on the Paper to-day, I have 
not been able to ascertain the cause of 
the failure of the attendance of the local 
magistrates ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: When 
the hon. and learned Gentleman is in- 
vestigating the matter I would ask him 
to inquire whether a summons against 
an Emergency man was not taken out 
six weeks ago; and, whether two local 
Orange Justices have not deliberately 
remained away from the Sessions so that 
the case may not be adjudicated upon ? 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
ORANGE RIOT AT MONEYDIG, 
CO. DERRY. 

Mr. SMALL asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether District Inspector Dunning 
and seven constables were seriously as- 
saulted by a number of Orangemen on 
the 12th July at Moneydig, near Kilrea, 
county Derry, so seriously that some of 
the constables are still unfit for duty; 
and, whether any steps have been taken 
to bring the assailants to justice, and 
with what result ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) (for Mr. 
Trevetyan): District Inspector Dunning 
and seven constables were rages on 





the evening of the 12th July at Money- 
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ig, where a large Orange meeting was 
be held. rn shots were fired, and 
the District Inspector demanded the sur- 
render of a pistol by a man he had seen 
fire. Some disturbance followed, and 
several police were injured; but they 
were all able to resume duty before the 
end of the month. Seven supposed ring- 
leaders in the disturbance were pro- 
ceeded against, and the cases were dis- 
posed of at the Petty Sessions on the 
3ist of July. The charges against three 
were withdrawn for want of evidence, 
one case was dismissed, and three were 
convicted and sentenced, in one case to 
six weeks with hard labour, in another 
to one month and hard labour, and in 
another to 12 days. 


POOR RATE (IRELAND) — THE SEED 
RATE. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether any representations 
have been made to the Local Government 
Board as to the effect of the Board’s 
rule thatcollectors are not to accept pay- 
ment of the ordinary poor rate from per- 
sons liable for seed rate unless the latter 
also is paid at the same time; whether 
the rule in question threatens seriously 
to embarrass some Boards of Guardians ; 
whether the rates due on many holdings 
atthe present moment exceed the valua- 
tion; and, whether he will have the 
rule reconsidered ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. 
TREVELYAN): Representations on this 
subject have been made to the Local 
Government Board. The practice does 
not, however, depend cil on a rule 
of the Board, as suggested in the Ques- 
tion, but upon the Act of Parliament, 
which provides that the seed rate is to 
be added to the poor rate, and ‘‘ to be 
collected therewith. The Local Govern- 
ment Board cannot make any regulation 
inconsistent with the statute, and they 
have no power to authorize the separate 
collection of the rates. The Board are 
not aware that the rule threatens 
seriously to embarrass some Boards of 
Guardians, nor have any cases been 
brought to their notice in which the 
rates due on a holding exceed the valua- 
tion. .In any event the matter would be 
outside their powers. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether Abbeyleix Union has not com- 


The Solicitor General for Ireland 
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municated with the Board on the 
matter ? 

Tre SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): That may 
be so. I am informed that representa- 
tions were made. 


EGYPT—FALL OF BERBER—HUSSEIN 
KHALIFA PASHA. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he wished to put a Question to the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in order to allow him 
to counteract the effect of an answer he 
gave yesterday. Yesterday the noble 
Lord said that Hussein Khalifa Pasha 
had delivered up Berber treacherously ; 
and he (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) would 
ask, Whether the noble Lord was aware 
that on the 23rd of April Hussein Pasha 
telegraphed to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment that he had only 60 cases of am- 
munition, and asked for reinforcements ; 
whether Berber did not hold out for 
seven weeks after that; and, whether 
Colonel Trotter had not reported as to 
the bravery shown by Hussein Pasha on 
the occasion of the taking of Berber; 
also, whether it is not the case that 
Hussein was wounded at the fall of 
Berber, and would have been killed, if 
he had not been rescued ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 
in reply, said, that it would be much 
more convenient, and much more in 
accordance with the practice of the 
House, if the hon. Member would put 
his Question on the Paper. The state- 
ment which he (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) made yesterday was not his 
own, but that of the messenger. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES 
—THE CONSTABULARY VOTE (IRE- 
LAND). 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: It will be in 
the recollection of the House that, when 
the Constabulary Vote was taken, the 
Prime Minister gave a distinct pledge 
that the Report of it would not be taken 
after a certain hour—half-past 11. 
Now, my noble Friend (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) and myself stayed here until 
half-past 12 o’clock last night, intending, 
as English Members, to take part in this 
Irish debate, and, understanding that it 
would not be taken, we went away. My 
noble Friend and myself were deprived 
of an opportunity of discussing the 
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matter, because, as I am informed, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solici- 
tor General for Ireland told the Com- 
mittee that he had made some arrange- 
ments with the Irish Members, and so 
the Report on the Vote came on. But, 
as I say, my noble Friend and myself, 
after the distinct utterance of the Prime 
Minister that it would not be taken after 
half-past 11—— 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, no! 

Sr ROBERT PEEL: The Prime 
Minister distinctly stated so. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, no! 

Str ROBERT PEEL: Well, I am in 
the recollection of the House, and I say 
the Prime Minister distinctly stated that 
the Report of the Vote would not be 
taken after half-past 11 o’clock ; but I 
see this morning that it was taken. I 
think, therefore, that we should have 
some explanation; and if the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department were 
here I would ask him what is the mean- 
ing of this, as he would call it, ‘‘ dirty 
trick.” [ Cries of ‘‘ Order, order!” } 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think that is an 
expression that should not be used, and 
I am sure the right hon. Baronet will 
withdraw it. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: It is an ex- 
pression used by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department himself. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is an expression 
which I thought and said at the time 
was an un-Parliamentary.and an im- 
proper expression, one which I hoped 
would never be used again, and it was 
withdrawn. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: Oh! Certainly, 
Sir, certainly ; if the right hon. Gentle- 
man withdrew, I will at once withdraw 
it and apologize to the House. I did 
not know he had done so, and merely 
mention the matter-as it was of some 
importance to the noble Lord and my- 
self, as we intended to take part in the 
discussion. I hope the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for 


Ireland will give us some explanation | 


on the point. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: AsI am the 
person who made the assurance to which 
the right hon. Baronet refers, I wish to 
say that what took place was this. The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) requested that the Vote should 
not come on after half-past 11 o'clock ; 
and I, in answer to him, said that would 
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be so, but that it must be understood as 
always meaning a reasonable latitude. 
I do not mean that we were absolutely 
to break off the Business in order that 
the Report should be taken at half-past 
11, immediately that the hands of the 
clock touched that hour; but that it 
should, at the first opportunity after 
that hour, which was understood to 
mean between half-past 11 and half- 
past 12 o’clock, though there was no 
absolute specification of time. I think 
we kept very close to that indeed, and 
the first opportunity was taken after 
half-past 11 o’clock. More than that, I 
think it is a fact that, when a demand is 
made by a particular Member and 
others acting with him to specify a par- 
ticular time for a particular Vote, and 
when it is not known that other Mem- 
bers generally take very great interest 
in it, and when the particular Member 
who has made that demand by himself or 
by his friends express a willingness that 
some latitude should be allowed, and 
the Vote is taken accordingly at a later 
hour, Iam not aware that such a pro- 
ceeding is contrary to the usages of the 
House, or that it should be considered, 
under the circumstances, as unfairly 
modifying the agreement. I believe 
that, under the circumstances, the Go- 
vernment would be wrong if it did not 
proceed with the Business in the regular 
way. 


QUESTIONS—PERSONAL EXPLA- 
NATION. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN: Perhaps 
I am not exactly in Order in the course 
I am going to take; but I am quite cer- 
tain, being now many years sitting in 
this Assembly, I will be permitted to 
make a small statement in reference to 
a Question on the Paper yesterday. 
Yesterday there was put a Question in 
this House affecting the commercial 
honour of an official in Ireland. It was 
imputed that he was an uncertificated 
bankrupt. The Question was asked, 
whether he was, and, if he were, whe- 
ther he would be removed from his 
position? That Question was put in the 
ordinary way of the last two or three 
years; and on this particular occasion, 
in the morning papers to-day — The 
Times, The Daily News, The Standard, 
and every daily paper of importance in 


the country—the allegation as to this 
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the reply of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land; and a great many persons in the 
House, known to me as men of intel- 
ligence, asked me to put no further 
Question about it; but I think if this 
House—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Baronet 
is not confining his statement to a strictly 

rsonal explanation, unless the hon. 

aronet is making some statement with 
reference to a relative. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN: Yes, Sir; 
I am arelative of the gentleman referred 
to, or I should not for a moment make 
a reference to it in the House. As to what 
has occurred I am speaking from me- 
mory. I was near the hon. and learned 
Gentleman ; but I did not catch every 
word he stated. I know he stated that 
he was accurate; that every shilling he 
owed when he left the staff of the Gene- 
ral Officer in the West Indies he paid 
when he undertook the responsible posi- 
tion of a solicitor in Ireland; and that 
was what was incurred by other people, 
and not by himself. He paid in full, as 
was stated by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General. Well, Sir, 
as this unhappy business has occurred, 
it is wrong of the papers laying aside 
the whole of the Question and reply, 
although the original allegation as to 
his honour was made previously. With 
regard to Mr. Morphy’s position, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman knows that 
with the knowledge of the Government 
he acted throughout, and that every 
debt incurred was paid to the last six- 


pence. 


INDIA — EAST INDIA REVENUE 
ACCOUNTS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had to complain that although 
it had been customary for 24 years past, 
ever since the resumption by the Crown 
of the Government of India, to circulate 
the Finance and Revenue Accounts be- 
fore the delivery of the Statement of the 
Minister representing the India Office, 
the practice had not been followed this 
year, and no satisfactory explanations 
offered to Parliament as to the change 
in practice. He (General Sir George 
Balfour) therefore gave Notice of his 
intention to appeal to the Prime Minis- 
ter. 


Sir Patrick O Brien 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— o—_ 
SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [7th August] reported. 


Resolutions 1 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 
Resolution 7 read a second time. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
desired to call attention to the action of 
the National Board of Education in Ire- 
land regarding the building of certain 
schools under the Board. In _ these 
schools a large number of children were 
trained with the best possible results, as 
was shown by the examinations insti- 
tuted by the Government themselves. 
In the Queen’s County there was one 
school which afforded a very strong 
illustration of unfairness. All the or- 
dinary schools in Ireland were divided 
into two classes—vested and non-vested 
—and, according to the rules of the 
Commissioners of National Education, 
all vested schools were entitled to 
building grants, if they complied with 
certain conditions. The vested schools, 
which were vested in the Commissioners 
themselves, of course were entirely paid 
out of these Votes; but the non-vested 
schools, which were vested not in the 
Commissioners themselves, but in local 
trustees, were allowed only two-thirds 
of the total expenditure which was sane- 
tioned. There were some schools which 
were in the hands of local trustees, which 
had a purely secular staff of teachers ; 
but there were other schools in the 
poorer districts, which were not able to 
maintain a staff of teachers sufficiently 
strong for the needs of the district, be- 
cause their resources were so attenuated. 
In these cases it was not uncommon to 
receive assistance from monks or nuns. 
Now, the very presence of a monk in a 
school even for a few hours a-day, and 
even though the monk might have had 
a first-class certificate for 30 years—his 
very presence in the school was sufficient 
to preclude the trustees from obtaining 
any allowance out of his grant. If the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, who had promised to in- 
quire into the matter, would put him- 
self into communication with the Resi- 
dent Commissioner, Sir Patrick Keenan, 
he would find that Sir Patrick Keenan 
himself admitted the very great unfair- 
ness and great hardship which arose 
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under the Rules as at present inter- 
preted. Itseemed to him (Mr. Arthur 
O’Oonnor) that the interpretation of 
these Rules was a purely arbitary one, 
introduced years ago, when the Board 
was a great deal more hostile to Catholic 
interests than it was now, and that their 
Office Rules had been allowed to be a 
bar to the fair claims of very many 
highly deserving schools and very many 
self-sacrificing managers from one end of 
Ireland to the other. As the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland was not in his place, 
he trusted the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Walker) would be able to give 
some satisfactory answer. 

Mk. BIGGAR said, he begged leave 
to support the contention of his hon. 
Friend (Mr, Arthur O’Connor) with re- 
gard to thess schools. It must be ac- 
knowledged that it was very desirable 
to improve the condition of a very large 
proportion of the schools in Ireland, 
which any person who travelled in that 
country must see were of an exceedingly 
poor description. The National Board 
of Education did not seem to be very 
strongly in favour of increasing the 
comfort of the unfortunate children in 
their schools; and, unfortunately, it was 
in those districts where the children 
were worst housed, and so on, that im- 
provements were most required. On the 
other hand, they knew that the nuns, 
from a variety of sources, had built and 
maintained exceedingly roomy and com- 
fortable schoolhouses and schoolrooms 
for the accommodation of the different 
classes of poor children who attended 
the National Schools. They knew also 
the secular results, leaving the religious 
results out of the question, were supe- 
rior to the average secular reults of the 
ordinary National Schools, and yet the 
nuns received no assistance whatever in 
this respect from the Government. He 
did not see why one law should be made 
with regard to schools in which the 
teachers belonged to a religious Order 
and schools of which the teachers were 
not of a religious Order. There was 
another matter in connection with the 
Vote he would like to refer to, and which 
was to ask the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury how much money 
had been advanced by the Government 
on the reclamation of the slob lands in 
the county of Olare; how much was 
expected to be spent on them in the 
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time to come; and how much they ex- 
pone the value of the property would 

e when the work was finished? He 
believed a large amount of money had 
been spent by outside parties on these 
reclamation works; and he believed the 
Government had advanced, and rendered 
itself responsible for, a considerably 
larger sum than the whole propeny 
would be worth when the works were 
finished. He had no objection to spend- 
ing public money in a neighbourhood, 
as it was very good for the shopkeepers 
and the bloodsuckers of one kind or 
another; but it sometimes did a large 
amount of injury by demoralizing the 


people. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he — 
that in any arrangements with regard to 
the schools referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor), the Government would bear 
in mind that the Common Law of Eng- 
land was opposed to Monastic institu- 
tions. Although that law was more 
lenient to those institutions than that of 
any other country in Europe, he ven- 
tured to trust that that law would not be 
lost sight of in anything that might be 
done with respect to the encourage- 
ment of schools subject to the ma- 
nagement of Conventual and Monastic 
Orders. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
did not speak of any schools under the 
management of Conventual and Monastic 
Orders. He spoke of non-vested schools 
under the management of local trustees, 
in which some monks, for want of a 
sufficient staff of teachers, were occa- 
sionally introduced. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. WatxeEr) said, that the 
subject belonged to the Chief Secretary’s 
Department, and not to his. He was 
sure, if his right hon. Friend gave any 
pledge, he would carry out that pledge. 
More than that he could not say, and he 
(the Solicitor General for Ireland) would 
see that the subject would be brought 
before him. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that, in an- 
swer to the observations of the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), the 
reclamation of the slob lands in Clare 
was presented to a former Board of the 
Treasury as a reproductive work. In that 
case, the reproductive work would un- 
doubtedly entail a very considerable 
loss to the Treasury. 
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' Resolution agreed to. 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL. 


Resolution [August 7] reported. 

“That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, for the Serviee of the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1885, 
the sum of £37,827,299, be granted out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom.” 

Resolution agreed to, 

Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to apply a sum out of the Consolidated 
Fund to the service of the year ending on the 
thirty-first day of March, one‘thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-five, and to appropriate 
the Supplies granted in this Session of Parlia- 
ment, and that Sir Anruur Orway, Mr. Cuan- 
CELLOR of the Excuzquer, and Mr. Courtney 
do prepare and bring it in. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE gave Notice that 
on the second reading of the Bill he 
would call attention to the unsatisfactory 
state of the Navy. 


INDIA—EAST INDIA REVENUE AC- 
COUNTS—THE ANNUAL FINAN- 
CIAL STATEMENT. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. J. K. CROSS, in rising to make 
the Annual Financial Statement with 
regard to India, said: Last. year, Sir, 
when telling hon. Members the story of 
the financial transactions and position of 
the Government of India, 1 tried to 
show the House how very erroneous was 
the idea, so°commonly current, that*the 
Indian ryot was bitterly ground down 
with taxation. I pointed out the fact 
that many items in the Accounts}had no 
reference to taxation, and, though com- 
ing within the financial ’purview of "the 
year as items of Receipt and Charge, 
they were really not Revenue and Ex- 
penditure in the ordinary sense of the 
term. Still, these items swell the figures 
and increase the rent and tax account 
of our Indian Empire from a gross 
amount of about £40,000,000, or 40 
erores of rupees, which they would be 
it the Business Departments of the Go- 
vernment were excluded, to a gross total 
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of some £70,000,000, or, rather, 70 
crores. I wish hon. Members not to lose 
sight of that fact, for it has a most im- 
portant bearing upon any possible in- 
crease of charge which, for any reason, 
may come against the Revenues of the 
year, the net receipt which can be af- 
fected by taxation in India not being 
over 18} crores of rupees, or about a 
nominal £18,500,000 sterling. As usual, 
when discussing what is known as the 
Indian Budget, we must examine the 
Accounts of three years—the closed Ac- 
counts of the year 1882-3, the Revised 
Estimate of 1883-4, and the Budget Es- 
timate of 1884-5. The Revised Estimate 
of last year has become the Olosed Ac- 
count. I told the House that for 1882-3 
the estimated Revenue was £67,920,000; 
the expenditure from the taxation of the 
year amounting to £67,696,000, leaving 
an anticipated surplus of £224,000. 
There has been a change in the method 
of stating the Railway Account since 
last year ; the gross accounts of the East 
India Railway are brought in on each 
side, and my figures have to be adjusted 
to meet this change. Allowing for this 
—and I shall have to do so in all the 
gross figures which I quote—the result 
stands thus:—The gross receipts, esti- 
mated at £69,646,000, have proved to be 
£70,125,000 ; a gross charge, estimated 
at. £69,422,000 has proved to be 
£69,418,000 ; and the surplus, estimated 
at £224,000 is £707,000. I said last year 
that the Provincial Governments would 
spend from their balances in 1882-3 about 
£1,525,400; they have spent £1,203,000. 
In the gross charge there is included 
£1,500,000 laid aside towards the Fa- 
mine Grant, of which £22,000 was spent 
in the relief of famine, £134,000 on 
Protective Works, and £1,344,000 on 
the reduction of the Debt. The Budget 
Estimate of the Accounts of 1883-4 has 
now become the Revised Estimate for 
this year, and shows the gross Revenue, 
with the Railway correction I have 
mentioned, to be £70,568,000, while the 
Expenditure from Revenue is estimated 
at £70,200,000, which leaves.a surplus 
of £368,000. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have, as I told the House last 
year, been again spending their balances; 
but they have not trenched upon them 
quite so much as was anticipated, there 
having been spent in this manner 
£1,106,000, as against an anticipated 
amount of £1,499,000. ‘The total Ex- 
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nditure of the year, therefore, is 
£71,306,000. The usual Famine Grant 
of £1,500,000 is included in this expen- 
diture, £10,000 being spent upon re- 
lief; £917,000 upon Protective Works, 
and £573,000 on the reduction of the 
Debt. Besides this we have in the 
year ending March 31st, 1884, paid 
£1,000,000, costing us about 12,277,000 
rupees, towards our Debt to the Treasury 
for arrears of the capitalized pensions ; 
and there is also included a sum of 
£325,000 in connection with the Indus 
flotilla, which does not properly belong 
to the charges of the year. These pay- 
ments might fairly be considered as not 
chargeable on the Revenue of the year. 
By omitting them we should have a 
surplus of £1,920,000; but I hope the 
House will agree with me in thinking 
that there is no better use to which we 
could put our surplus Revenue than that 
of discharging outstanding liabilities. 
The next figures which we must con- 
sider are those of the gross Receipt and 
Charge, as shown in the Budget Esti- 
mate of 1884-5—the year now current. 
The Revenue isestimated at £70,560,000, 
and the Expenditure from the receipts 
of the year £70,241,000, the surplus 
being £319,000 ; but the Provincial Go- 
vernments have still balances which they 
wish to spend upon public works, and 
they propose to trench upon their funds 
to the amount of £515,000, making the 
total gross Expenditure for the year 
1884-5, £70,756,000. 
of Famine Grant is, as usual, included 
in the Expenditure, £1,199,000 being in 
this year allotted to protective works, 
and £301,000 to the reduction of the 
Debt. This year, however, the Govern- 
ment of the North-Western Provinces 
proposes to er £250,000 on protective 
railways, and to place this sum to the 
Famine Grant Account, really making 
that grant £1,750,000 this year. Last 
year I tried to explain to the House 
what the weight of the burden of taxa- 
tion was which India had to bear, and I 
pointed out that it was comprised under 
eight heads—namely, Land Tax, Salt, 
Stamps, Excise, Provincial Rates, Cus- 
toms, Assessed Taxes, and Registration. 
These items cover all the charges borne 
by the people of India at the instance 
of the Government as land rent and 
taxation, and, for the year ending 31st 
March next, they are estimated at 
£40,361,000. If we deduct the land 
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rent, £21,888,000, there remains only 
£18,473,000, an amount which, divided 
over the 200,000,000 of our fellow-sub- 
jects in British India, is not more than 
14 annas and 9 pice per head. With 
this Revenue from rent and taxes of 
£40,000,000 we have to meet an Ex- 
penditure of £49,000,000 ; and it is only 
by depending on our Opium Revenue of 
£9,000,000 that we can balance our 
accounts. I have now passed in brief 
review the figures of gross Receipt and 
Charge contained in the Indian Finance 
Accounts of the three years ending 31st 
March, 1885. They show very little 
change; indeed, the financial record of 
the time is not eventful; and it is, per- 
haps, a happy thing for India that it is 
not. The gross total Expenditure of 
each of the three last years has been— 
in 1882-3, £70,621,000, being a reduc- 
tion on the previous year of £421,000; 
1883-4, £71,306,000, being an increase 
of £685,000; 1884-5, £70,736,000, be- 
ing a reduction of £550,000. In the 
second of these years no less than 
£1,000,000 sterling of the old Debt was 
discharged from the Revenue, and this 
current year we pass an increased 
amount of £250,000 to the Famine 
Grant. In these three years, therefore, 
we charge the Revenue £4,750,000 for 
famine protection, of -which all but 
£32,000 is for protective works, and the 
reduction of Debt. When this has been 
reckoned, the surplus of 1882-3 is 
£707,000, after paying a net charge of 
£699,000 for the expenditure on the 
Egyptian Expedition. The surplus 
of 1883-4 is £368,000, after paying 
£1,000,000 sterling for arrears of Non- 
Effective Charges, and the surplus of 
1884-5 is estimated at £319,000, reckon- 
ing the Opium Revenue at anet amount 
of £6,241,000, which is £1,627,000 be- 
low the average of the last five years. 
The amount raised by taxation in India 
has been singularly steady, being — 
exclusive of Land Tax—in 1882-3, 
£17,950,000, or 14 annas 4 pice per 
head; in 1883-4, £18,297,000, or 14 
annas 7 pice per head; and in 1884-5, 
£18,473,000, or 14 annas 9 pice per 
head. As no changes have taken place 


in taxation during the period under 
notice, it will be seen there is a mode- 
rate, though steady, progress; but, at 
the same time, when we consider how 
comparatively small is the net amount 
raised by taxation in India, I think the 
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House will sce that a very slight in- 
crease of expenditure might, at any 
time, involve the very unpleasant con- 
sideration of an increase of taxation. 
If the gross receipts were the proceeds 
of taxes, one or two turns of the screw 
wouldeasily add an additional £1,000,000 
to our Revenue; but when we have abo- 
lished the Oustoms’ Duties on most 
articles of consumption, and have only 
so small a list of taxes remaining on 
which it is possible to operate, we may 
well be anxious that nothing should 
occur to disturb the present financial 
calm. In turning to the details of the 
Accounts presented, I must remind the 
House that the Closed Accounts of 
1882-3 give the result of the great ex- 
periment tried by Sir Evelyn Baring, 
who abolished the Customs Duties on so 
many articles, and reduced the Salt Tax. 
I think I told the House last year that 
these sacrifices of Revenue, together 
with some small reduction of local rates. 
would relieve the people of India to the 
extent of about £2,800,000. They have, 
however, not accepted the relief in full, 
or rather, I should say, perhaps, they 
have taken such advantage of it as they 
are able, and use so much more of the 
articles which are still taxed that, whereas 
the reduction would have accounted for 
a loss of £2,800,000 in the Revenue from 
taxes, the amount has only fallen by 
£2,313,000, from £20,263,000 in 1881-2 
to £17,950,000 in 1882-3, showing that 
the reduction has stimulated consump- 
tion to a remarkable degree. The re- 
_ duction in the Salt Tax of 25 per cent 
would have accounted for a diminished 
Revenue from this source of £1,600,000; 
whereas the duty in 1882-3 produces 
only £1,169,000 less than it did in the 
year of the reduction, and in the Revised 
Account of this year we have again an in- 
crease of $71,000, which appears to be a 
very moderate estimate. Therevenuefrom 
Excise shows a gradual growth, amount- 
ing to £164,000 in the first year under 
review, and a further sum of £183,000 
in the year just closed ; the estimate for 
the coming year is taken at an increase 
of £20,000 only. Other noteworthy 
changes in the details of receipt are 
Land Revenue and Opium, neither of 
which is affected by the same causes as 
the Salt Tax and Excise. The Land 
Revenue, in the first two years of which 
I speak, shows a falling-off in the net 
receipts of £154,000 and £324,000 re- 
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upon this revenue. The Revenue of 
1884-5 is estimated at a net increase of 
£77,000. The net receipts from Opium 
fell off by £587,000 in 1882-3; but they 
improved by £403,000 again in the cur- 
rent year, the reduced rate being more 
than compensated for by the higher price 
obtained. The Estimate for the coming 
year is taken at £1,378,000 less than the 
past year. This source of Revenue is 
very fluctuating. When the reserve is 
great, and the growing crop of poppy 
small, the net receipt is very heavy in 
proportion to the sales. When, on the 
other hand, the reserve is low and the 
growing crop large, we have to estimate 
for small sales and heavy expenditure. 
The latter will be the case during the 
current year; the reserve is small, and 
the sales are estimated at 46,500 chests, 
as compared with 54,400 last year, the 
estimated price, 1,250 rupees, being the 
same; but, the poppy crop being large, 
the expenses are estimated at £489,000 
increase, and the result, as I have said, 
is a reduction of £1,377,000 in the Re- 
venue from this source. The selling 
price, however, is at present 1,340 rupees 
per chest, so we may consider the estimate 
very safe. The only other item of receipt 
to which I need specially allude, always 
excepting Public Works, which must 
be treated separately, is that of Forests. 
The Forest Department is gradually be- 
coming more important, and on its good 
management the welfare of many dis- 
tricts in India very much depends. Both 
the revenue and the expenditure show a 
gradual increase. Twenty years ago the 
receipts were £360,000; they are now 
just over £1,000,000. In the three 
years under review they are: 1882-3, 
£938,000; 1883-4, £1,011,000; and 
1884-5, £1,053,000; whilst the expenses 
for the same period are, respectively, 
£567,000, £686,000, and an estimated 
£727,000, leaving a net revenue of 
£371,000 in 1882-3, and of £325,000 in 
each of the succeeding years. To give 
some idea of the extent of the work of 
the Department, I may state that the 
total area of Government forests in 
British India was, in 1872, 72,000 
square miles, or more than 46,000,000 
acres, of which about 30,000,000 acres 
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were Government Reserves. The future 
value of this great property greatly de- 
pends upon the ability of the young men 
now training for its management; and 
it is really of the greatest importance 
that attention should be paid to the 
matter; and so important is it con- 
sidered that special instruction will in 
future be given to a limited number of 
students at Cooper’s Hill College by one 
of our most able Indian forest officers. 
Some parts of India have been com- 
pletely denuded of forest growth, with 
the effect of rendering barren consider- 
able tracts of country. It will be the duty 
of the Forest De: . rtment to give new life 
to these districts, e ». I am told that in 
some parts of India it is by no means so 
difficult to do this as might be imagined. 
But the time at my disposal is not 
enough for me to give a full account 
of the work of forestry which is going 
on in India. I have been asked Ques- 
tions in the House which indicate an 
opinion that our Indian Forest Depart- 
ment is not an unmixed good, and there 
is no doubt that, in some instances, com- 
mon rights, or, I should say, customary 
rights, have to be curtailed. But re- 
striction is necessary in the public inte- 
rest, because the exercise of these rights, 
without any regulation, simply leads to 
certain destruction of the forests, and 
has a very serious effect upon the rain- 
fall. What is aimed at in the Indian 
Forest Acts is to forbid altogether 
the exercise of those practices, which 
are incompatible with the existence of 
the forests, and to interfere as little as 
possible with customary rights. Thus, 
in every locality some of the forest land 
is still left open to grazing and firewood 
cutting, and some is strictly closed for 
a period long enough to allow the trees 
to recover. I now turn to the Expendi- 
ture, Interest on Debt, and other obliga- 
tions which appear as the first charges 
on the Revenues. I am happy to say 
that this is diminishing. In the first 
year under review it was £4,465,000; 
in the second, £4,249,000; in the cur- 
rent year, £4,162,000. The net reduc- 
tion of interest payable, irrespective of 
Public Works Loans, is, therefore, as 
compared with 1881-2, no less than 
£306,000; and there is every reason to 
expect that further reductions may take 
place as outstanding loans fall in, and 
we are able to renew them at lower 
rates of interest. The other charges, to 
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which I may direct attention, are those 
of the Post Office and Telegraph Depart- 
ments, in which there appears to be a 
continuous increase, mainly in conse- 
quence of a great extension of the tele- 
graphic service. The increase of the Post 
Office receipts during the three years is 
£81,000, against an increased charge of 
£53,000. The increased charge for Tele- 
graphs is £197,000, against an increase 
of revenue of only £29,000. This arises 
partly from an alteration of charges for 
Government messages, and partly from 
a very large capital expenditure on Tele- 
graphs, which is placed against Re- 
venue, the amount spent in this way 
being £155,000 in the first, £215,000 
in the second, and £304,000 in the third 
year under review. We find that Law 
and Justice, Police and Education, are 
each, as at home, constantly growing 
items of charge. Under the first of these 
heads, all the gaol charges are included ; 
and I may say that it is owing to the 
anxiety of the Government to place the 
gaols on a better sanitary footing that 
this increase in charge occurs, which 
amounts to £127,000 in the last, as com- 
pared with the first year under review. 
Police also costs more over the same 
period by £151,000, the Government 
having followed the bad English plan, 
and assumed the liability of the cost of 
municipal and cantonment police, and 
also of the village police in Oude. 
Education figures for the very mode- 
rate increase of £91,000, due almost en- 
tirely to increased grants to village 
schools in Bengal and Bombay. The 
Ecclesiastical Grant is almost stationary ; 
but this year it is about £5,000 more 
than three years ago, by no means con- 
firming the idea expressed by the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) some time ago, that Lord 
Ripon was cutting down the Protestant 
Establishment in India. The cost of the 
Army is not materially different from 
the Estimates of last year. Indeed, 
taking into account the payment of 
£1,000,000 towards the debt for arrears 
of Non- Effective Charges, the gross 
charge of 1883-4 is £17,033,000 against 
an Estimate of £17,064,000, the Budget 
Estimate for 1884-5 being £16,099,000. 
The net charge on the Revenues of 
India for the Army in 1883-4 is 
£16,121,000, the Estimate for 1884-5 
being £15,238,000. In the total for 
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£1,000,000 net, true sterling, of which 
I have already spoken, towards the 
accumulated debt of £2,000,000 for 
arrears of Non-Effective Charges, and 
an extra amount of £1,000,000 towards 
the current charge for these services. I 
explained to the House last year how 
this debt to the Treasury had grown up; 
and I will only now say that arrange- 
ments have been made, by which it will 
eeny be extinguished in the next 
ew years without any additional charge 
upon the Indian Revenues, and that the 
payments will in future be arranged in 
such a manner as to diminish, for some 
years, the annual charges. No credit 
has, however, been taken for this change 
in the Military Estimates. It is intended 
to make the usual annual payment, let- 
ting any surplus over the requirements 
of the year go towards discharging the 
old debt. Two other changes have been 
made during the past year, to which it 
is my duty to direct the attention of 
the House. Owing to slackness in re- 
cruiting, and to the large number of 
men who took their discharge during 
1882, it was found that, at the end of 
the trooping season in April, 1883, the 
British Army in India was some 5,000 
men below the established strength, and 
it was estimated that, as the year went 
on, the deficiency would increase till it 
reached some 7,000 men in all. No im- 
mediate remedy was practicable; but, 
in order to prevent a continuance of the 
deficiency, it was decided, after consulta- 
tion with the War Office, to offer a 
bounty of 120 rupees to all men between 
four and six years’ service, extending 
their service in India to 10 years. This 
offer was freely accepted; from 7,000 
to 8,000 have re-engaged, and it is ex- 
pected that, at the end of the next troop- 
ing season (April, 1885), during which 
the War Office sends out 12,450 men in 
relief, the deficiency will be reduced to 
650 men, even if it is not altogether re- 
moved. The actual amount paid in 
bounties may be put roughly at from 
£60,000 to £70,000. Against this ex- 
ceptional expenditure must be set the 
saving which will necessarily follow from 
the reduction of the number of troops 
conveyed to and from India each year, 
a saving which will equal the amount 
of the bounty given to those who take 
service for the extra time. In the Esti- 
mate for the coming year there is in- 
cluded an extra charge of £184,000, 
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caused by the British soldier in India 
receiving his pay at the current rate of 
exchange. Until this year the British 
troops in India have received their pay 
on a scale laid down in India 10 years 
ago, when the exchange value of the 
rupee was higher than it is at pre- 
sent; but, in future, they will be 
paid at the Treasury rate of the year. 
The item of Exchange which appears in 
the Accounts as one of our heavy charges 
shows very great fluctuations, the de- 
crease in 1882-3 being £476,000, fol- 
lowed by an increase of £779,000, and 
by a decrease again in the coming year 
of £322,000. These are startling altera- 
tions; but they depend almost entirely 
upon the amount that has to be remitted 
from India for various charges ; and Ex- 
change transactions are, as I said last 
year, more items in account than ex- 
penses of Government. For, granted 
that Government has to pay certain 
sterling sums, it makes little difference 
whether the payment is made in such a 
number of rupees as will provide the 
creditor of the Government with the 
necessary sterling, giving, perhaps, 12} 
rupees to pay £1 worth of debt, or whether 
the Government of India reckons that 
it discharges its liability to the Home 
Government, or to its creditors, by an 
entry of 10 rupees as covering £1 worth 
of debt, and debiting 24 rupees to the 
loss by exchanges. If the English and 
Indian payments were not mixed to- 
gether in the Accounts, and if every 
payment made on behalf of the Indian 
Government could be reckoned in the 
number of rupees required to discharge 
the debt, there would be somewhat less 
confusion in the minds of those who 
write in the Indian Press on this sub- 
ject; but the English portion of the Ac- 
counts would be harder to understand. 
The present apparent complexity of ac- 
count disappears if those who examine 
the question really grasp the fact that 
there is no established ratio between the 
rupee and the pound sterling, and that, 
so far as the discharge of sterling lia- 
bility goes, the rupee is not money, but 
merchandize, which has to be realized by 
the Government at the current price of 
silver before the sterling liabilities can 
be met. 1 have considered whether 
something cannot be done to show to 
hon. Members the particular items to 
which the charge of loss by Exchange 
applies, and we propose to add a short 
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supplementary sheet to the Financial 
Statement, giving a detailed explana- 
tion, to show how the division of this 
so-called loss should be apportioned. I 
need not now describe the matter more 
fully ; but, giving two instances, I may 
point out that the railway transactions 
of 1882-3 required a sterling payment 
in this country of £6,187,782, and this 
sum demanded 74,900,130 rupees to 
meet it; whereas, in the Indian Ac- 
counts, it appears as discharged by a 
remittance of 61,877,820 rupees, the 
balance being charged to Exchange; 
and in the case of interest on the sterling 
debt, which requires a remittance of 
£2,481,147 sterling, this amount appears 
to be discharged by a payment of 
24,811,470 rupees, the balance (5,691,590 
rupees) being charged to Exchange, 
whereas the simple fact is that the 
£2,481,147 sterling requires 30,503,060 
rupees to meet it. To put it shortly, we 
must remember that every pound ster- 
ling we have to pay from India to Eng- 
land costs India at present 124 rupees; 
at the same time, the low price of the 
rupee renders it much easier of acquisi- 
tion by the Indian cultivator, and en- 
ables him to get more rupees for any 
given amount of produce than he other- 
wise would, and so places him in a better 
position to meet his obligations. He 
pays his rent and taxes more easily, and 
the rupee price of produce being higher 
at the ports than it would be if Exchange 
were higher, the rates of carriage are 
more easily paid, and the railways get 
an advantage thereby. Indeed, I have 
little doubt that the low rate of Ex- 
change, though it is a misfortune to the 
Government asregards homeremittances, 
is not without compensating advantages 
to India. I now approach the irhport- 
ant Department of Public Works. It 
is totally unlike anything in our Eng- 
lish Accounts, and the bearings of the 
engineering, administrative, and finan- 
cial questions involved in the Public 
Works’ policy of the Government of 
India are somewhat difficult to grasp; 
but my present duty is confined to stat- 
ing the financial results of these works, 
as shown in the Accounts presented. I 
must describe the Ordinary and Produc- 
tive Works separately, beginning with 
the former. The gross charge for these 
works in the three years under re- 
view is £20,094,000, the receipts are 
£2,575,000. The net cost is £17,519,000, 
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being in the year 1882-3, £6,335,000, 
in 1883-4, £6,013,000, and in 1884-5, 
£5,171,000. On the Revenue side, we 
have also, amongst other items, the 
receipts from famine lines, and others 
not classed as Productive, such as the 
Rewari-Berozepur and the frontier lines, 
amounting in the three years to £507,000; 
the receipts from protective irrigation 
works £422,000; and from tolls, fer- 
ries, rents, stores, and workshops, 
£1,517,000. On the Expenditure side 
we have the capital spent from Income 
on State Railways, £260,000 ; the work- 
ing and maintenance of these lines, 
£498,000; the payments for interest to 
subsidized railways and the cost of land 
for them, £437,000; the cost of frontier 
lines, £165,000; the maintenance and 
improvement of minor irrigation and 
navigation works, £2,450,000; the cost 
and maintenance of military works, 
£2,924,000; the charge for civil build- 
ings, including State palaces, Govern- 
ment offices, schools, gaols, dispensaries, 
harbour works, ferries and roads, 
£13,360,000. A detailed examination 
of these items shows that the amount 
spent under the last head has been very 
heavy; but my hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) will be glad to hear 
it is not increasing. Indeed, it is esti- 
mated at a reduction of rather over 
£500,000 during the current year. These 
works are all charged to Revenue, and 
they are considered necessary for the 
welfare of the State. The Productive 
Public Works demand from me a rather 
more exhaustive examination. The tech- 
nical meaning of the word ‘‘ Productive” 
is works which within 10 years of their 
establishment, if they are irrigation 
works, or within five years if they are 
railways, will pay 4 per cent interest on 
the outlay upon them, including simple 
interest on capital during construction 
and on the cost of the land taken for 
them, together with the capitalized pen- 
sions of the engineers employed in their 
construction. ‘The gross receipts from 
all such works come under this head, 
together with those of all railways pur- 
chased by the Government, the net 
receipts from guaranteed railways, and 
the portion of Land Revenue due to irri- 
gation. In 1882-3 the total sum of the 
items was £12,224,000; in 1888-4 the 
total sum of the items was £12,970,000 ; 
in 1884-5 itis estimated at £13,631,000, 
showing a progressive increase of 
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£746,000 and £661,000 in the receipts 
of the last and current years respectively. 
The charges shown on the Expenditure 
side of the Accounts are in 1882-3, 
£11,742,000, in 1883-4, £12,060,000, in 
1884-5, £12,543,000. These charges in- 
clude everything which can be brought 
against Productive Works, except loss 
by Exchange, and they leave a credit 
balance in 1882-3 of £482,000, in 1883-4 
of £910,000, in 1884-5 of £1,089,000. 
This advance in net receipts, amounting 
to £606,000 in two years, is mainly due 
to the increased earnings of the East 
Indian Railway and of the State Rail- 
ways, and is not in any way due to the 
increased irrigation receipts. It is an 
indication of real substantial financial 
progress; and comparing last year with 
the year 1878-9, when Exchange was 
very neariy at the same rate, we have a 
result on Productive Works better by 
£2,163,695 than we had in that year, 
and better by £2,163,195 than we had 
in the next year, and better by £2,500,000 
than in 1873-4. I have spoken of the 
comparative results of Railway Works, 
and shown them to be very encouraging. 
The financial effect of the fall in Ex- 
change, however, has prevented the Go- 
vernment of India from reaping the full 
benefit of the last 10 years; but the 
cause has not been more active since 
1878-9 than it was in that year, so that 
the comparison between 1878-9 and 
1883-4 is perfectly fair. The Indian 
Government have been greatly pressed, 
during the last year, to enter upon a 
very rapid extension of railway com- 
munication, and many reasons have been 
advanced in support of this demand. 
Public Bodies have addressed earnest 
Memorials to the Secretary of State on 
this subject, and he has been strongly 
advised to borrow vast sums in the 
London Market, some of the Memorials 
saying as much as £20,000,000 a-year 
for the next 10 years; but no one who 
has advocated this courageous borrowing 
has suggested any method by which 
these great loans for Public Works could 
ever be repaid, nor, indeed, has it been 
made at all clear how interest on them 
even is to be remitted to this country. 
The great increase of railways in America 
has been quoted as an example worthy 
of consideration by the Indian Govern- 
ment, by those who seem entirely to lose 
sight of the fact that, whereas, in 
America, the railways are made by pri- 
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vate enterprize, the risk or profit or loss 
remaining with the proprietors, in India, 
with a very small exception, the rail- 
ways are made by the State, the possible 
loss having to be made good out of 
taxation, which must be paid by the 
people. In America, if a Railway Com- 
pany cannot meet its obligations, the pro- 
prietors suffer, but the public may gain 
by cheap carriage. In India, though a 
railway may not, and sometimes does 
not, earn its dividend, the proprietors 
enjoy their guaranteed interests, and 
the taxpayer suffers the loss. In 
considering railway extension, there- 
fore, we have to be especially careful 
that our operations shall be conducted 
on such a scale as not to involve the risk 
of imposing burdens on those who may 
not profit by them. Other reasons are 
given, many of them more or less falla- 
cious. We are asked to develope the 
wheat export of India in order to divert 
trade from America and Russia. We 
are asked to give a guarantee to Indian 
Railway Companies, which must be 
made good by the proceeds of Indian 
taxation, in order that Indian wheat 
may come so cheaply to Europe as to 
supplant Russia and America, even 
though this will incidentally still fur- 
ther depress our own wheat growers. 
We are asked, practically, to give a 
bounty on the export of wheat at the 
expense of the Indian people. We are 
told, too, that, by this process, we shall 
improve our trade here; and if India 
sends us wheat, she will take more of 
our products in exchange than other 
countries. These foreigners, it is said, 
demand gold in exchange for their pro- 
duce; but India will take untaxed manu- 
factures from us. I should like some of 
those who are possessed by these curious 
ideas to see what India did take in return 
for the £89,000,000 worth of exports 
which left her shores last year, and they 
will find that, among other things, she 
absorbed about a third of the silver and 
a quarter of the gold which was pro- 
duced in the world during the year, and 
that she did not very greatly increase 
her import of British manufactures, and 
that she did increase very considerably 
her export of cotton yarns. Well, Sir, 
these are the bad reasons given by the 
advocates of railway extension. The 
good reasons, the worthy reasons, are 
those which are urged from an Indian 
standpoint. In one district you may 
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have surplus of grain; in another, a 
scarcity ; in one district, high prices ; in 
another, the surplus grain is almost un- 
saleable ; and land, in districts naturally 
fertile, lies undeveloped till the railway 
comes. Coal, too, and ironstone are 
known to exist in large quantities, and 
prudently developed they will be a 
great source of wealth to India; but 
these tracts can only be developed by 
railways, so railways must be made. 
Hon.-Members will recollect that, early 
in the year, I proposed a Committee to 
inquire into this question, and that Com- 
mittee has unanimously reported that 
the evidence in favour of a more rapid 
extension of railways in India is conclu- 
sive, and it has untied the bonds with 
which the Secretary of State considered 
himself bound by the Committee of 
1878-9. At the same time, I cught to 
warn the House against being carried 
away by the swing of public opinion. 
This pendulum goes from side to side 
with ever-increasing foree; and, if our 
railway policy in India is allowed to 
swing with it, disaster must follow. 
What we should aim at is continuity of 
policy until the time shall arrive when 
Public Works will, I hope, be no longer 
necessarily undertaken by the State. 
Meanwhile, we shall try to adhere to 
the resolution laid down by the Govern- 
ment of India, and endorsed by the 
Committee—that railway extension shall 
not subject the people of India to in- 
creased taxation. There is one aspect 
of the question which has not received 
at the hands of the public the attention 
which it deserved—that is, the question 
of borrowing in India or England. If 
we borrow in England for Indian pur- 

ses we must pay the interest of the 
oans here; for every £1,000,000 we 
must remit.some £35,000 a-year. For 
£10,000,000 we must, therefore, remit 
£350,000. Now, if the expenditure of 
this £10,000,000 so develops the country 
in which it is spent that, with no more 
spending of force, £350,000 worth more 
produce is available for export, it is 
then possible that things may go well. 
If the development is greatly in excess 
of the interest required there will be no 
difficulty, and great advantage rests 
with India; but if the expenditure 
should not produce its due return, the 
people of India must be taxed to meet 
the outlay. And this is not ail. The 
remittances for interest come home not 
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in coin, but in kind. You may say, 
why should they not come in coin? 
They might if the interest of our cur- 
rency and standard of value were iden- 
tical with those of India; but every- 
one knows that a remittance of even 
£1,000,000 worth of silver from India 
to England is a practical impossi- 
bility. As a matter of fact, India is 
the greatest consumer of that metal. 
She sends her remittances in produce, 
or else they cannot come at all. 
So an extra charge for interest involves 
the sending of an extra amount of pro- 
duce. For every £35,000, being the in- 
terest on every £1,000,000 borrowed, 
there will be a remittance required equal 
to the annual produce of 25,000 acres of 
land. For every £1,000,000 you bor- 
row here, you, therefore, hypothecate the 
produce of 25,000 acres in India, and 
the difference between borrowing here 
and obtaining the money from a bond 
fide Indian source is that, in the one 
case, the produce will leave the country 
as tribute to the creditors ; in the other, 
it will not, but becomes available either 
for food in India, or as a commodity for 
exchange. If Indian capital is all being 
used at better rates of interest than 
those at which the Government can bor- 
row in England, it is well to borrow 
here, and employ the capital in India on 
the one condition that it shall be fully 
reproductive. I must say it does seem a 
very extraordinary thing that capital 
should not be forthcoming in India, 
when that country has absorbed more 
than £220,000,000 worth of silver and 
£110,000,000 worth of gold in the last 
30 years. Whether there be great hoards 
or not, we do not seem to have much 
chance of attracting them; so in order 
to carry out the policy of railway exten- 
sion, it is more than probable that, next 
year, one may have to come to Parlia- 
ment for power to borrow in England 
for the use of the Indian Government. 
I hope, when the time comes, the House 
will be in as enterprizing a mood as it 
seems to be at present, and then there 
will be no difficulty in making more 
rapid progress in railway work in India. 
And there is one advantage in asking for 
a loan, it will force us to introduce our 
Budget earlier. Those who ask for loans 
will naturally be told to show their 
balance sheet ; and the first thing I shall 
be asked will be, what is the state of 
our general finance, independent of the 
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annual receipts and charges of which I 
have spoken? Well, Sir, I will, in an- 
ticipation of such a question, give the 
House a few more figures, which will, 
I think, go far to prove our solvency. 
Our total liabilities, so far as I can 
reckon them, are £246,948,000, a large 
sum, no doubt, but of what does it con- 
sist? The Rupee Debt in India is 
£93,189,000, the sterling Debt in Eng- 
land is £68,109,000, and the railway 
capitalwe have guaranteed is£71,344,000, 
irrespective of the East Indian Railway, 
to which we have undertaken to pay an 
annuity of £1,203,000 till 1953, which 
annuity is more than covered by the re- 
ceipts, so that we may dismiss it from 
our calculations. Besides this, we owe 
for special loans, Treasury notes, service 
funds, and savings banks, £10,624,000 ; 
local, political, and railways funds 
and departmental and judicial deposits, 
£3,682,000—total, £246,948,000. Now, 
what have we to show on the other side? 
Public Works, standing at £56,257,000; 
guaranteed railways, £71,344,000 ; capi- 
tal spent on East Indian Railway, 
£32,281,000; loans to municipalities and 
Native States, £7,592,000; cash ba- 
lances, £14,893,000; making in all, 
£182,367,000, leaving uncovered liabili- 
ties, £64,581,000, thus balancing the 
Account £246,948,000. The whole net 
charge on the Revenue for India for 
Debt and Productive Works was last 
year, according to the Indian Accounts, 
£2,798,000 ; or, reckoning loss by ex- 
change on remittances for loans and 
railway dividends, £4,606,000 ; whereas, 
in 1871-2, it was no less than £1,759,000, 
showing the remarkable reduction of at 
least £2,753,000, as compared with 12 
years ago, principally arising from the 
improved position of the railways. In 
short, our liabilities are, as I have said, 
in all, some £246,948,000, against which 
we have cash balances and loans to mu- 
nicipalities amounting to £22,000,000, 
and Public Works producing interest at 
5 per cent on £160,000,000. This being 
so, if it should be necessary to appeal 
to the House for permission to borrow, 
in furtherance of the policy recom- 
mended by the Committee, I shall have 
some confidence in asking for leave to 
raise the requisite funds. Now, Sir, 
many of my Friends have accused me of 
taking an unduly sanguine view of Indian 
finance. They refer me to articles in 
The Nineteenth Century, a publication of 
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great influence, conducted under a ver 
energetic editor. I am asked,’ what 
have to say to the extraordinary asser- 
tions contained therein, respecting the 
proportion of his crop which the poor 
Indian ryot has to pay as tax; and] am 
asked how I can reconcile these asser- 
tions with my Financial Statements made 
from time to time in the House? Well, 
Sir, I must say at once that I do not 
pretend to reconcile assertions with facts, 
when these elements come into conflict 
with each other. In these pessimist 
articles, I have. as requested by my 
friend (Mr. Knowles), tried to find some- 
thing tangible; but here my difficulty 
begins. One or two tests, however, will 
show the House exactly how trustworthy 
are the assertions in question. Let us 
take the proportion of the value of the 
crop claimed by the State astax. The 
writer tells a story of four villages in 
Sholapur, where the crop is only 154 lbs. 
of millet to the acre, and the assessment 
1s. 10d.; and, arguing from these figures, 
he makes it appear that the Land Taxis 
40 per cent of the produce, and lets it be 
assumed that this is not unusual in India. 
Now, Sir, in the first place, the average 
crop of millet is not simply 154 Ibs. to the 
acre, but 600 lbs. at least; in the second 
place, the straw, which the writer de- 
scribes as 8 feet high, is a most valuable 
commodity, but he has forgotten to men- 
tion it; in the third place, the average 
assessment of Sholapur, on fully assessed 
land, is 7 annas 5 pice per acre—that is, 
11d. instead of 1s. 10d. It is, of course, 
possible that a failure of crop might re- 
duce the outcome, in one year, to 154 lbs. 
per acre; but to make this statement, 
and then to let it be thought that you 
have only to apply the assertion to all 
India, is not fair controversy. The broad 
facts are these—the Land ‘Tax raised in 
all India is less than £22,000,000, and 
the value of the crops grown on this 
land is, according to the estimate of the 
Famine Commission, £300,000,000. The 
tax, therefore, is about 74 per cent of 
the selling price of the gross produce. 
In some cases it is greatly in excess of 
this, in others it is much less; I speak 
only of the broad facts. Let me give 
one other instance. This writer states 
that in the single district of Niriad no 
less than 7,614 acres were taxed as 
irrigable, while only 3,705 were irrigated 
at all, and these all from private wells. 
On all this land the tax has been raised 
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from 6 to 17 rupees per acre, or nearly 
three-fold, not only taxing the ryots’ 
own improvements, but taxing the im- 
rovements that had no existence. The 
acts are, that before the revision of the 
assessment, the tax was 8 rupees 9 annas 
5 pice. At the revision, it was raised to 
9 rupees 14 annas, or about 15 per cent, 
instead of 300 per cent, as stated by the 
writer. We are also treated to a state- 
ment of the cost of cultivation of 10 
acres of land—itis given at Page 729, as 
£16 12s., or 32s. per acre, and the value 
of the crop is assumed to be £7 6s. 4d., 
or 14s. 7d. per acre. If you multiply 
those figures by 20,000,000, you arrive 
at what, on this assumption, is the cost 
of cultivation and the value of the 
crop in all British India for a year, 
and it would seem that this value is 
£146,000,000, but that it has cost 
£320,000,000, being a loss to its culti- 
vators of £174,000,000 on a year’s opera- 
tions. These tests may appear absurd 
to those who soar above facts and 
figures; but, at least, perhaps they may 
dispel a few of those delusions which 
follow upon a cursory perusal of arti- 
cles on the spoliation of India. I 
have now touched upon the princi- 
pal questions involved in a considera- 
tion of our financial arrangements. 
I do not think that the Estimates put 
forward are unduly sanguine; indeed, 
it aupeeth from the last telegrams, that 
the Revenue of 1883-4 -will exceed the 
revised Estimate by £500,000 or so, the 
result of the railways being better, and 
the cost of the Army about £100,000 
less than the figures I have quoted ; but, 
in the coming year, it is not probable 
that the railway receipts will be so large 
as anticipated, the very low price to 
which wheat has fallen in Europe pre- 
venting, for the present, any great busi- 
ness in that commodity in India. I do 
not wish, in a Financial Statement, to 
enter upon political questions; but there 
is no doubt the frontier arrangements 
may affect in some degree our financial 
calculations. How far we may have to 
improve the communications with and 
between our outposts we do not know; 
but it is better that the necessary steps 
should be taken now, than that we 
should be subject to sudden claims, and, 
possibly, enormous expenditure under 
the influence of panic at some future 
time. Lobserve that my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Durham (Sir Joseph 
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Pease) intends to propose a Resolution, 
which threatens one of our principal 
sources of Revenue. I only hope that 
he may be able to show that our finances 
are in a condition to bear the loss which 
his philanthropic proposals on behalf of 
the Chinese would entail upon India. 
Some of my hon. Friends, too, are 
anxious to abolish the Salt Tax; and 
between the two proposals we are in 
danger of losing the sum of £13,000,000 
a-year. I am anxious to know how this 
deficiency is to be met; but, at the same 
time, I am bound to say that the finan- 
cier who shall be able to abolish this 
tax, or to carry further the reductions of 
it commenced three years ago, will confer 
on the people of India almost as great a 
boon as the repeal of the Corn Laws 
gave to the people of England. Ishould 
like also to have said a few words on 
the barbarous manner in which the 
artistic productions of India are treated 
under our Customs laws; but I am afraid 
that I should find myself in conflict with 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and my hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury. Not that 
they have any love for the present laws, 
but they feel it to be their bounden duty 
to defend them. In conclusion, I beg to 
thank the House for the attention with 
which this dull Financial Statement has 
been received; and I do really hope 
that next year, if it should be my lot to 
speak on the subject again, we may be 
able to enter upon the consideration of 
the many important questions arising in 
the Indian Debate at such a period of 
the Session as will enable us to discuss 
them with credit to ourselves, and with 
advantage to India. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD, in moving, 
as an Amendment— 

“That, in the interests of India and of the 
United Kingdom, it is desirable that India 
should not bear the charge of the Consular and 
Agency expenditure on the Persian Gulf, and 
upon the Tigris and Euphrates, and that the 
concerns of British trade and commerce in 
Western Asia should be in the hands of officers 
more completely responsible to the Home Go- 
vernment,”’ 
said, that he should not be open to the 
reproach of intending to deprive India 
of a portion of her Revenues, for his 
object was to increase them, and to point 
out how desirable it was at. present to 
give attention to any reasonable method 
of increasing our trade in various parts 
of the world, The question he now 
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raised was one which he intended to 
press on the attention of the Government 
until something had been accomplished 
with regard to it. Although there was 
no more secure seat of British power in 
the world than in the ween of 
the Persian Gulf yet, unfortunately, as 
a trade centre, the development of the 
locality had been much neglected. The 
charge for the salaries and expenses of 
our Consular officers in towns near the 
Persian Gulf, such as Bagdad, Bussorah, 
and Bushire, was borne by India. That 
was a state of things which was disad- 
vantageous to the trade of this country, 
and very unjust to the Indian Govern- 
ment. The Consul at Bagdad was paid 
by the Indian Government, and yet he 
was technically subject to the control of 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. That dual arrangement was 
highly unsatisfactory. Although the 
value of the imports and exports at 
Bagdad amounted to nearly £1,000,000 
a-year, no Report had been received 
from that place since 1879. He thought 
such neglect could not be paralleled in 
any other part of the world. At Bushire, 
it appeared that as to cotton goods, the 
imports from England were in the pro- 
portion of 28 to 15, as compared with 
those from India, and the imports of 
metal were in the proportion of 12 to 7. 
Yet the Oonsular and Agency charge 
was borne entirely by the Indian Re- 
venue. He complained of that, not only 
in the interest of India, but in the inte- 
rest of his own constituents; for he felt 
certain that, if the Indian people had 
justice done to them in this matter, 
there would be a great revival and in- 
crease in the exports from England to 
those ports, und that our trade in West- 
ern Asia would, at no distant time, be 
trebled. The cause of this anomaly— 
that of the whole charge being thrown 
on India, notwithstanding that our own 
trade there was larger—was due to the 
Suez Canal. Before the Suez Canal was 
made, the Persian Gulf was one of the 
most distant places from England. The 
journey there was now nearer by about 
5,000 miles, and the trade with England 
was thereby immensely increased. But 
the state of trade in those regions was, 
at the present time, in a very unfavour- 
able condition; and it was felt that, if 
Her Majesty's Government had their 
own Officers there, men of energetic cha- 
raster, paid for by this country, and 
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answerable to this country, great advan- 
tages would immediately accrue. He 
had received a letter from a Director of 
the British India Steam Packet Naviga- 
tion Company, stating that, owing to the 
stagnation of trade there, they had re- 
cently given up their direct line of 
steamers to the Persian Gulf. This 
stagnation was increased by the circum- 
stance of our not having our own officials 
there. Our Minister at Teheran ap- 
peared unable to get the payment of 
just debts enforced. One of the results 
of the policy which he recommended 
would be that they would have a Consul 
at Ispahan, a matter of very great im- 
portance. Another result might be that 
the Tigris and the Euphrates Rivers 
would be opened to the commerce of the 
world. These rivers were navigable for 
800 or 1,000 miles; but the Turkish 
Government, at present, obstinately pro- 
hibited any increase of steam navigation 
on those rivers. He looked forward to 
Her Majesty’s Government being able, 
at no distant time, to place those rivers 
under International authority, whereby 
their commerce would be thrown open 
to the world. As the Persian Govern- 
ment had equal rights with the Turkish 
Government over part of the course of 
those rivers, Her Majesty’s Government 
might be able to press upon the Otto- 
man Government that there should be 
an International Commission established 
for the better government and free navi- 
gation of those rivers. This would give 
a great impetus to commerce. He earn- 
estly urged this matter upon the atten- 
tion of the Government, with the view 
of developing this impurtant centre of 
Eastern trade. He had no intention of 
dividing the House; but he begged to 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That,’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*in the interests of India and of the United 
Kingdom, it is desirable that India should not 
bear the charge of the Consular and Agency 
expenditure on the Persian Gulf, and upon the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and that the concerns 
of British trade and commerce in Western Asia 
should be in the hands of officers more completely 
responsible to the Home Government,”’—(Mr. 
Arthur Arnold,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
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Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold) had raised an important 
and interesting point connected with the 
trade of this country. The House was, 
no doubt, aware that the distribution of 
the charge for Diplomatic and Consular 
establishments on certain points of Per- 
sian and Turkish territory in Central 
Asia had varied from time to time, and 
been the subject of different arrange- 
ments between the Indian and British 
Governments. There was a time when 
the whole cost of the establishments was 
borne by India. During the time of 
Lord Malmesbury, the Indian Govern- 
ment took the whole charge and the 
whole responsibility; but, eventually, 
an arrangement was made, with regard 
to Teheran, not dissimilar to that now 
existing. There was, at present, a con- 
tribution of £10,000 a-year made by the 
IndianGovernment. Hishon. Friend had 
touched more particularly, however,on the 
Consular establishments in the Southern 
parts of Persia and at Bagdad, and had 
complained that the Reports of our Con- 
sular officers there were not laid before 
the House with the same regularity as 
those from Consuls in other countries. 
Without making the slightest reflection 
on gentlemen whose services he wished 
to recognize publicly, he was quite will- 
ing to grant that there was something 
in the complaint of his hon. Friend, 
and that the commercial Reports from 
Persia might be transmitted with 
greater regularity than at present, 
in order that they might be included 
more frequently in that series of Trade 
Reports which were annually presented 
to Parliament. He was, therefore, very 
glad of having that opportunity of saying 
that he was in a position to inform his 
hon. Friend that it was the view of the 
Commercial Department of the Foreign 
Office that those Reports should, for 
the future, be furnished with greater 
frequency. The subject had received 
the attention of the Secretary of State, 
and it was hoped that some satisfactory 
arrangement would be made. At the 
same time, it must not be supposed 
that these gentlemen had omitted to 
inform the Foreign Office of events of 
commercial importance. If his hon. 
Friend referred to the last Report laid 
before the House by Consul General 
Ross, he would find statements which 
went very far to confirm some of the 
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views which he had placed before the 
House with regard to the trade of Per- 
sia. Consul General Ross, in his Re- 
port, said— 

“It seems probable that, as concerns the 
supply of the Southern and Central districts of 
Persia, foreign trade has nearly reached a 
limit which only increase of the population and 
general prosperity would enable it safely to 
overstep. To enable goods from the South to 
compete in the markets of the North of Persia 
better or shorter lines of communication would 
be indispensable. That subject has been dis- 
cussed so exhaustively during the past few 
years that it is unnecessary to touch on it.” 


Consul General Ross referred more es- 
pecially to the River Karun, which had 
attracted particular attention, in conse- 
quence of an interesting paper recently 
read by Colonel Champaign, before 
the Royal Geographical Society. There 
were, at present, obstacles to the navi- 
gation of the River Karun owing to 
certain rapids and falls; but he be- 
lieved that those difficulties could be 
overcome, either by making roads or 
railways, or by blasting the rocks. He 
believed ifthe Persian Government were 
to see, as he hoped they would see, the 
desirability of opening up the trade of 
the interior of the country, a very great 
and important trade might spring up 
between this country and Persia, with 
most excellent commercial, and perhaps 
also good political, results. There was 
no doubt that, at the present moment, 
the population of Persia was one which, 
owing to the lack of commercial facili- 
ties, passed through periods of great 
suffering and distress which might be 
saved. Then there was the question of 
the navigation of the Rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates. He could not conceal from 
the House that at this moment, in re- 
gard to the navigation of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, the Foreign Office was pass- 
ing through a time of great difficulty. 
He could not inform the House, as he 
should have liked to be able to do, that 
the Turkish Government had abandoned 
those claims which, when suddenly put 
forward last year, produced such wide- 
spread alarm in commercial circles. But 
while the negotiations were proceed- 
ing in regard to the position of these 
rivers, there was, at that moment, no 
further interference with the existing 
trade, although there was not, he must 
acknowledge, that sense of security 
which would come from an assurance 
on the part of the Turkish Government 
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that no further interference should 
take place. Even if it were conceded 
that the contracting parties were not 
ad idem in respect of the Agreements 
of 1846 and 1861, and that there was no 
intention on the part of the Porte to 
grant to British shipping in general the 
right of navigating the rivers, Her Ma- 
jesty's Government contended that the 

izirial Letter of 1861, having been 
issued for the very purpose of enabling 
the Company to put their two steamers 
on the Tigris and Euphrates, was in- 
tended to confer, and did confer, that 
peisiiege upon them. The Company 

ad enjoyed that privilege ever since, 
with the knowledge and acquiescence of 
the Porte. It was true that disputes 
had arisen as to the substitution of new 
steamers for old ones, the towing of 
barges, and other matters ; but the right 
of navigation of the two steamers of the 
Company had never before been con- 
tested. This*showed that the attitude 
of the Porte during the last 22 years 
had not been one of ‘‘ friendly tolerance,” 
as had been asserted by the Porte, 
but one of acquiescence in a claim of 
right. On the faith of that acquiescence, 
the Company had invested a large capital 
in depéts at convenient points on both 
rivers, and in establishments for working 
the mail, passenger, and cargo services, 
and they had developed a large trade 
to the great benefit ofthe country. Her 
Majesty’s Government were not neces- 
sarily called upon, therefore, to invoke, 
in the present case, the general right of 
navigation claimed by them on the 
Rivers Tigris and Euphrates. Whatever 
might be the true construction of the 
Agreement of 1846 as to the general 
right of navigation, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment considered that the attitude of 
the Porte during the last 22 years de- 
barred them from now disputing the 
validity of the rights claimed and exer- 
eised by the Company under the Vizirial 
Letter of 1861, and that they were en- 
titled to insist on the status quo of the 
Company being maintained. That was 
done entirely without any prejudice to 
the right of the Foreign Office to seize 
any favourable opportunity that might 
arise to impress on the Porte the de- 
sirability of establishing on the Tigris 
and Euphrates that condition of things 
to which his hon. Friend had alluded. 


He made these observations in an en- 
tirely friendly spirit, he need hardly say, 


Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
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to the Porte, the Government of which, 
he was bound to state, had behaved in 
a very friendly spirit, in that it removed, 
at the request of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that prohibition which it had 
originally issued, and which had caused 
such wide alarm. The Foreign Office 
was fully cognizant of the importance 
of the question, and they would lose no 
opportunity of endeavouring to deal 
with it. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
he should be willing, after the statement 
of the noble Lord, to withdraw his 
Amendment, or that it should be nega- 
tived. [ Cries of ‘No!’ ] 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” again proposed. 


Me. E. STANHOPE said, he had 
listened with much interest to the state- 
ment made by the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice), and 
also to the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State 
for India (Mr. J. K. Cross), which 
was not only able, but, considering the 
enormous mass of facts with which he 
had to deal, remarkably concise. It was 
not his intention to follow the hon, Gen- 
tleman through all the details with 
which he had dealt; but he wished to 
make a few general observations with 
regard to certain points that arose out 
of it, and they would be few, because, 
during the present Session, they had 
had ample opportunity of inquiring into 
matters connected with India, especially 
with reference to the money required 
for the construction of railways in that 
country. The subject had been very 
carefully considered upstairs, and: he 
hoped that the Report that had been 
made wuuld be of great value. He had 
always said and felt that at present a 
great reduction might be made in the 
Indian Expenditure, provided that re- 
duction was brought about steadily 
and continuously; while, on the other 
hand, if they waited to effect that re- 
duction until they were forced to make 
it, it would be sudden, wholesale, and, 
perhaps, disastrous. He should, there- 
fore, have been glad if it had been more 
apparent in the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman that the Government intended to 
effect a gradual reduction in the Expendi- 
ture of thatcountry. He could not help 
feeling, however, that during the past 
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year the Secretary of State had had 
special difficulties to meet, mainly with 
regard to the Public Works Expenditure. 
He fully admitted that public opinion, 
both in this country and in India, with 
reference to the necessity for the con- 
struction of Public Works in India, was 
frequently led by interested parties, 
and that great pressure was, at times, 
brought to bear upon the Secretary of 
State to induce him to sanction a large 
expenditure upon Public Works in that 
country, and that, therefore, he was some- 
times placed in a position of very consi- 
derable difficulty. An hon. Friend of his 
had asked the other day in the Committee, 
why the Secretary of State did not with- 
stand that pressure; but the real difficulty 
arose from the fact that public opinion 
on this subject did not always remain 
the same, and that first it went strongly 
in one direction, and then in two or three 
years it went equally strongly in pre- 
cisely the opposite direction. It was, 
therefore, very difficult for the Secretary 
of State to carry out any steady and 
continuous policy -with regard to the 
Public Works in India. What he ven- 
tured to suggest on this point was that 
a careful forecast of necessary Public 
Works, extending over as many years as 
possible, having been made, the Secre- 
tary of State should endeavour to lay 
down a definite policy for a term of 
years, and then that he should adhere 
to it, and carry it out steadily and con- 
tinuously, even though it might cause 
some little dissatisfaction. Passing from 
the subject of the railways, there was 
another point in the Financial Statement 
to which he desired to call attention. 
According to the Financial Estimates 
submitted for the current year, there 
would be a surplus of £319,000. The 
Under Secretary of State had spoken 
with great caution upon this point, and 


he had- intimated that although that | 
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railway was to be extended? Those 
who sat on the Opposition side of the 
House were not likely to object to 
the determination of Her Majesty’s 
Government to construct this railway, 
and when the hon. Gentleman said that 
it had been decided to proceed with 
the construction of that line steadily, 
they could not help thinking that it 
would have been preferable if the pre- 
sent Government had carried it on after 
the late Government had commenced it, 
instead of abandoning it. If the Go- 
vernment attached anything like the 
value to that line that the late Govern- 
ment did, he hoped that they would 
push on its construction without un- 
necessary delay, and that the construc- 
tion of it would not be extended over too 
long a series of years; indeed, he thought 
an attempt should be made to complete 
it in two years. Another source of ex- 
penditure that was likely to make a con- 
siderable drain upon the surplus, was 
that which would be occasioned by the 
rectification of the Afghan and Russian 
Frontier. The success that was likely to 
attend upon the British Expdition to 
effect that object would depend largely 
upon the preparations made for it. The 
Government did not appear to be in a 
position to give the House any definite 
information with regard to the cost of 
the Expedition, and although they said 
that the work was intended to be begun 
in the course of the present autumn, they 
could not say decidedly how long the Ex- 
pedition would be occupied in doing the 
work. Of course, the cost of the Expe- 
dition would be governed largely by the 
strength of the escort, and he should 
like to ask the Government what the 
strength of that escort was to be? No- 
thing would be more unsatisfactory than 
that the escort intended to attempt this 
piece of work should be a meagre one, 
because, in that case, the danger to the 








surplus might turn out to be larger than | Expedition would be great. It was also 
was estimated, still that, at the same desirable that the escort should be of 
time, there might be a considerable drain | adequate strength, seeing that it should 
upon it from various quarters, and in | exert a great moral force upon the tribes 
that he entirely agreed with the hon.|of the frontier. He therefore hoped 
Gentleman. Indeed, he thought it was | thatthe British Commissioner would be 
very doubtful whether, as a matter of accompanied by such a Force as would 
fact, it had not disappeared long ago. | make it evident that England, as well as 
In the first place, there would be a large | Russia, was really in earnest upon this 
expenditure necessary for the construc- | subject, and was determined to main- 
tion of the Quetta Railway; and, in | tain hereafter the line which she was 
connection with this subject, he should now ane down. ‘Then there was an- 
like to be informed over how long a' other likely cause of drain upon the 
series of years the construction of that | surplus, and that was the strength of 
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the Army in India. It had been said that 
the cost of that Army had been recently 
somewhat reduced. For his own part, 
he had always been in favour of a re- 
duction of the Indian Army Expendi- 
ture, and he belived thata reduction 
in that expenditure might be effected 
without diminishing the efficiency of the 
Force in any degree, or withdrawing a 
single British soldier from it. There 
were, however, rumours afloat that that 
reduction in expenditure had been 
brought about by allowing the Force 
to fall considerably below the normal 
strength. 

Generat Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
observed that the European Force fixed 
for India was now 5,000 below its nor- 
mal or established strength, and had 
been allowed to be so for a considerable 
time. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he did not 
know what the exact number was; but 
he earnestly hoped that there would be 
some statement from the Government, 
and an assurance that, if it was below 
its normal strength, they would take the 
earliest steps for putting the Army back 
to its full strength, so as to enable it to 
fulfil the functions for which it existed, 
and to keep it at that strength which all 
Governments had thought ought to be 
maintained for the security of our Indian 
Empire. If they could not take the 
necessary steps to accomplish that object 
at once, they might take them gradually. 
Having put these questions to the Go- 
vernment, he wouldnot trouble the House 
further at that moment. 

Str JOSEPH PEASE, who had upon 
the Notice Paper the following Mo- 
tion :— 

** That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
incumbent upon the Government of India an- 
nually to diminish the issue of licences and ad- 
vances of money for the eultivation of the 
poppy, and their manufacture of and trading 
in a drug which is capable of great abuse, and 
which is the cause of much misery and evil, 
with a view to terminating the connection of 
the Indian Government with the Opium Trade 
within a fixed period of time,” 
said: Sir, the Resolution which I have 
ventured to place upon the Paper is 
drawn, in great measure, from a letter 
which was written by my noble Friend 
the present Secretary of State for War 
(the Marquess of Hartington), on the 
question of the Bengal trade in, and 
manufacture of, Opium. The noble Mar- 
quess said in that letter— 


Mr. E. Stanhope 
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“Tt is obvious that the Government are 
placed in a very different position, when, as in 
Bengal, they are manufacturers of and dealers in 
a drug which is at least capable of great abuse, 
and which is, in the opinion of many persons, 
the cause of much misery and evil.” 


Now, Sir, I think I shall be able to show 
that, as the Government of India have 
thus admitted, although in a qualified 
way, that the drug is the cause of a 
great amount of misery and evil, this 
House ought to protest against the con- 
tinued cultivation of this drug. If I could 
think that, at the present moment, we 
were not assenting to what I call a sin 
on the part of the Indian Government, 
I should not trouble the House; but I 
say that the Government are not only 
continuing in that sin, without any en- 
deavour to get out of it, but they are 
actually plunging deeper into the sinful 
and immoral trade in opium, a trade 
which the noble Marquess—who was 
one of the worst friends the opponents 
of the Opium Trade have had—described 
as productive of misery and evil. I 
would here point out that I attack only 
one branch of the Indian Revenue from 
opium—that of Bengal. The House is 
well aware that the Opium Revenue of 
India is derived from two sources— 
namely, that which is called the Malwa 
transit duty, and that which arises from 
the manufacture and trade in Bengal. 
Sir Cecil Beadon, in the evidence he 
gave before the East India Committee 
some years ago, stated that— 

‘*The sub-agent makes inquiries, ascertains 
that the man is really bond fide an owner of the 
land which he proposes to cultivate with opium, 
has the land measured, and then makes the ad- 
vance upon the security of the person himself to 


whom the advance is made and his fellow- 
villagers.” 


He then went on to say— 

‘* It is limited according to the financial needs 
of the Government ; it is limited entirely upon 
Imperial considerations. The Government of 
India, theoretically at least, if not practically, 
decide how much opium they will bring to 
market ; and, of course, npon that depends the 
quantity of land that they will put under culti- 
vation and make advances for.’’ 


He was asked—“ Are great precautions 
taken to prevent any person cultivating 
the land with opium without a licence?” 
And his reply was—‘“ It is absolutely 
prohibited.’’ Now, Sir, what I say is, 
that I want to see this prohibition of 
the cultivation of opium without a licence 
carried out to a much greater extent 
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than is the case at present, with a view 
of gradually bringing the licensed culti- 
vation of opium to an end in the Bengal 
Presidency. I say, with all due respect 
to the noble Marquess, who is at the 
resent moment Secretary of State for 
ar, that he distinctly drew a difference 
in his own mind between the transit 
duty and the Government manufacturing 
and dealing in the article. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) never seems to get 
this fairly into his head, notwithstanding 
the great amount of experience he has 
had in regard to this matter. The hon. 
Baronet states, in the Amendment to 
my Motion, which he has put upon the 
Paper— 

“The evil effects of Opium in China being 
paralleled and exceeded by the evil effects of 
ardent spirits in this Country, it would not be 
consistent to prohibit the cultivation and sale of 
Opium, at the expense of the farmers and people 
of India, while the manufacture, sale, and im- 
mense consumption of ardent spirits is licensed 
in this Country.’ 

He says we licence the sale of spirits, 
and so we do; but we do not manu- 
facture whisky for the consumption of 
another people on whom we force it. 
Opium in this country is a drug in the 
eye of the law, and no druggist can sell 
it without a licence. Itis, in fact, placed 
on an entirely different footing to the 
articles my hon. Friend has mentioned 
in his Amendment. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for 
India (Mr.J.K.Cross) takes the Revenue 
in gross, and says we are about to deal 
with £9,000,000 of Revenue. Now, 
the gross amount of Revenue in 1882-3 
was £9,499,264, after drawbacks ; 
while the charges were £2,282,816, 
leaving the net Revenue £7,216,448. 
Of this £7,000,000 odd, I attack the 
Bengal revenue only, say, about 
£5,000,000, instead of £9,000,000; but 
the revenue has gone much lower than 
the figures just quoted, for the estimate 
of 1883-4 for Bengal was £6,883,600, 
and ‘the expenses £1,860,000; so that, 
in that year, the tax was estimated at a 
net sum of £5,023,600. But let us now 
see what it is for the present year. The 
hon. Gentleman says the gross revenue 
is about £9,000,000, the figures given 
being £8,594,200 for the year 1884-5. 
The estimated revenue, therefore, is 
£6,241,300 net, and, taking the Malwa 
Opium at the amount of the previous 
year—namely, £2,459,100, this leaves 
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only £3,784,200 for the Bengal revenue. 
Let us contrast this with the revenue of 
1880-81, when the total revenue was 
£8,451,185, and the Bombay revenue 
£2,524,458, that of Bengal being 
£5,926,727. Now, however, for 1884-5 
the total revenne is put at £6,240,900; 
and if we take the Bombay duty at the 
average of 10 years, £2,694,788, this 
leaves for the Bengal profit a sum of 
£3,546,112, instead of £5,900,000 odd. 
£2,400,000 of this revenue has, during 
the period the House has been debating 
it, slipped away frum the Indian Go- 
vernment, and yet they are richer than 
they were 10 years ago, when I first 
began to raise these debates. These are 
figues which I think no one will be able 
to get over. The Bengal revenue is 
slipping away from the fingers. of the 
Indian Government, which has done 
without £2,400,000 of it, and yet is a 
great deal richer than it has been shown 
to have been in any Budget I ever heard 
since I first had the honour of a seat in 
this House. This question was debated 
in 1882, and in the Oorrespondence, 
which is most complete, between the 
noble Marquess now at the head of the 
War Office and the Government of India, 
Lord Ripon and his Council arrived at 
some general conclusions, of which the 
first was— 

“The competition of other crops in Bengal, 
the difficulty of extending the cultivation of the 
poppy, and the increase of production and the 
improvement in the quality of the Chinese and 
Persian drugs, are all sources of danger to the 
Opium Revenue, which are more likely to in- 
crease than to diminish; there is no reason to 
anticipate any falling off in the revenue during 
1882-3, but in subsequent years it is not at all 
improbable that we may be obliged to diminish 
the number of chests of Bengal Opium offered 
for sale. Any such diminution would probably 
involve a considerable loss of revenue.”’ 


That was the prophecy of the Indian 
Government in the year 1882 in the Cor- 
respondence of the noble Marquess, and 
it has been fulfilled to the very letter. 
Those general conclusions end with the 
following :— 


‘* The total loss of revenue at present derived 
from opium in Bengal would render the Govern- 
ment of India insolvent, and on that account 
any proposals which would involve the loss of 
so large a sum cannot be considered within the 
scope of practical politics.” 


Such was the conclusion the Govern- 
ment of India came to at that time; and 
if I can show, as I think I shall be able 
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to do, that the Government of India will 
not be insolvent if they accept my pro- 
posal, I trust that this House will give 
due consideration to it. In the year 
1881, Sir Evelyn Baring, in his reply to 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War, with others of the Council 
of India, wrote— 


“Tt is difficult to speak with any confidence 
as to the future of the Opium Revenue. Any 
opinion that may be formed must of necessity 

very conjectural. At the same time, the 
facts which we have so far elicited—that is to 
say, the necessity of raising the price paid for 
crude opium, the difficulty of extending the 
area under cultivation in India, the necessity 
which may be forced on us of reducing the 
quantity of Bengal Opium annually offered for 
sale, and the increase in the production and the 
improvement in the quality of the Persian and 
Chinese drugs, which renders it doubtful whe- 
ther a diminished supply of Bengal Opium will 
enhance the price realized at the sales, and may, 
indeed, render it necessary to reduce the ex- 
port duty on Malwa Opium, all point to one 
conclusion—namely, that although the total 
loss of the Opium Revenue does not appear im- 
minent, it is by no means improbable that it 
may undergo a considerable diminution. Al- 
though the amount of revenue derived during 
the last two or three years has been very large, 
it would be unwise to count upon its continuance 
at so high a figure.” 


In the Report of 1881-2, signed by Mr. 
Lionel Tennyson, there is this very re- 
markable passage— 


“Fever was prevalent amongst the culti- 
vators. The poppy is being slowly banished from 
the most fertile lands by the potatoe and the 
sugar-cane, as the value of those crops is being 
gradually enhanced by improved communication 
and European machinery. The system of ad- 
vances is reputed to be the chief inducement to 
the cultivator to grow so precarious and trouble- 
some a crop as opium, and that system is now 
being adopted by firms interested in other 
crops. In the Benares Agency there was a de- 
crease of area under opium, despite the larger 
price given for crude opium by the Government ; 
owing, however, to the good season, the out- 
turn exceeded that of the previous year. The 
efforts of the sub-agent to extend poppy culti- 
vation in Agra, Muttra, and Aligarh were not 
attended with success. A large portion of the 
1880-1 crop in store was discovered to be un- 
sound, ‘he prescribed number of 66,400 
chests, containing 92,056 maunds, were sold for 
export at the Calcutta auctions, and 4,390 chests, 
containing 6,585 maunds, were issued to the 
Excise and Medical Departments in India, 
leaving a balance in the store for export of 
57,384 chests, and in the Indian store of 2,126 
chests.’’ 


In 1883-4 the Financial Statement of 
India goes on in exactly the same direc- 
tion. This is what Sir Evelyn Baring 
again says— 


Sir Joseph Pease 
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“«T pointed out on the occasion of the last Fi- 
nancial Statement that during the four years, 
1878-9, 1879-80, 1880-1, and 1881-2, the an- 
nual sales of Bengal Opium had been in excess 
of the annual production ; and, further, that 
these large sales had only been possible by reason 
of the exceptionally good crops of 1875-6, and 
1876-7, which had enabled a very strong reserve 
to be constituted.” 


He then goes on to say— 


‘This process of depletion connot continue 
indefinitely. An exceptionally good crop may, 
indeed, again replenish the reserve. But we 
cannot rely on a fortutious circumstance of this 
sort. An average crop, or at all events, a suc- 
cession of average crops, will oblige us to resort 
to one of two alternatives. We shall be forced 
either to increase the production, or to diminsh 
the amount offered for sale.’’ 


The argument that the crop of opium is 
grown for cultivation, or is of any ser- 
vice to the country is thus, as will be 
seen, entirely gone. As soon as ever 
the Indian Government reduced their 
subsidy of five rupees to four rupees and 
a-half, the Indian people had no further 
interest in the cultivation of the opium 
crop, and declined to go on with it; and 
yet the Indian Government are still 
striving to get a crop which is admitted 
to be of the greatest possible disadvan- 
tage to the country at large. Sir Evelyn 
Baring also says in the Financial State- 
ment for the year 1883-4— 

** For reasons which I have already stated, it 
is almost certain that, although the Opium Esti- 
mate of 1883-4 has been taken at £215,000 be- 
low the Budget, and at £182,000 below the re- 
vised Estimate for 1882-3, the Estimate for 
1884-5 will have to be taken at a still lower 
figure.” 


He goes on to say— 


“So long as the value of the rupee and the 
Opium Revenue continue liable to such fluctua- 
tions as those which we have recently witnessed, 
the financial situation of India must always con- 
tain some special elements of instability.” 


Now, Sir, we want to see the Revenue 
of India placed, if it can be, on a much 
stronger basis than it ever has had, or 
ever can have, while it relies upon such 
a fluctuating crop. I have shown the 
House, by means of the Reports fur- 
nished by the best servants we have had 
in India, that the Opium crop is one of 
a very casual and fluctuating character, 
and always attended with great diffi- 
culties when viewed as a source of the 
permanent Revenue of India. The argu-~ 
ment in favour of the growth of this crop 
for the benefit of the cultivators in India, 
of which we used to hear so much, has 
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now entirely disappeared, and we never 
hear it urged at all. There is no doubt 
that other crops have been found to pay 
just as well, and even better; so that 
the difficulty is for the Government to 
persuade the cultivators to continue the 
growth of opium. The extracts from 
the Papers I have quoted place these 
things in such a light as to be beyond a 
doubt, whatever the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Kirkcaldy may say to the 
contrary. Among others, I may cite Sir 
William Muir as having advocated the 
abandonment of opium cultivation by 
the Government, notin order to do away 
with the Opium Revenue, but in order 
that the whole of it might be forced into 
the transit duty. Lord Lawrence, in his 
celebrated reply to Lieutenat Colonel 
Edwardes, took the same view, and the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War took that view also in 1881, 
while countless other authorities have 
owned—with regard to the licensing by 
the Government of the cultivation of the 
drug, and their being manufacturers of 
and dealers in it—that they have stood 
aghast on seeing what has been going 
on in India so long. Well, Sir, I think 
that in what I have said, so far, I have 
sufficiently proved that the Opium 
Revenue is steadily falling off; that it 
is of a very precarious nature, and, I 
believe, the Papers I have quoted have 
shown that its continuation car no longer 
be supported on the ground of the bene- 
fit afforded to the cultivators of the soil. 
The next point I have to make is as to 
what has been the effect of this drug on 
the country in which it is grown. I 
have before me the histories furnished 
by those gentlemen who have visited 
the opium-dens in Calcutta and other 
places, and they describe the amount of 
practical demoralization that is going on 
in India wherever the people get hold 
of the drug, which it is the business of 
the Indian Government to cultivate. 
There is one very important document 
to which I would specially call the at- 
tention of the House. It is a letter ad- 
dressed to the Government of India by a 
Resolution of the Government of Bombay. 
It says— 

‘“*T am, at the same time, desired to state that 
the Government consider there are very strong 
objections to the introduction of an industry so 
demoralizing in its tendency as opium cultiva- 
tion and manufacture into a Province where at 
present it is unknown, and, so far as His Excel- 
lency in Council is aware, not asked for by the 
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people If opium cultivation were allowed in 
inde, it could not with consistency be pro- 
hibited in the rest of the Presidency. It has 
already been tried in Gujarat, and the result 
was wide-spread corruption and demoralization. 
At present, the consumption of opium in this 
Presidency is very limited; but if the cultiva- 
tion of and manufacture of opium were per- 
mitted, every village might have an opium- 
shop, and every cultivator might contract the 
habit of eating a drug which is said to degrade 
and demoralize those who become addicted to it. 
On the ground of public morality, therefore, 
His Excellency the Governor in Council would 
strongly deprecate the grant of permission to 
cultivate the poppy in Scinde, or in any other 
part of this Presidency.” 
Here we have the Government of Bom- 
bay asking the Government of India, 
for the sake of all that is right and 
moral and good, to keep this drug out 
of that portion of the country ; but, not- 
withstanding this, the Government of 
India goes on promoting the cultivation 
of the drug, because it gets money by 
it. But I have a stronger testimony 
here. Ido not blame my hon. Friend 
(Mr. J. K. Cross), nor his Predecessors, 
nor their immediate Predecessors ; but I 
must say that our conduct in British 
Burmah, in regard to this question, has 
been such as to constitute one of the 
blackest spots on our character. The 
people of Burmah, as well as I can find 
out, had been kept almost without the 
drug by their Native Rulers. We had 
found that, practically, they had very 
little of it; but, in order that we might 
increase the Indian Revenue, we intro- 
duced the drug into that country, and 
set up houses for its consumption, as we 
have acted in regard to the introduction 
of spirits, which have had so large an 
effect in demoralizing the people—the 
British Government doing this by a 
people whom, if we govern them at all, 
ought to be governed by a sound, Chris- 
tian, and moral form of government. I 
will now bring before the House a docu- 
ment on which I take so strong a view 
that I am induced, even at the risk of 
taking up the time of the House, to 
quote what the writer, Mr. Aitchison, 
late Chief Commissioner of British 
Burmah, says in a Memorandum on the 
consumption of Opium in that Province. 
It is not a Report from one who, like 
myself, takes a strong view on this sub- 
ject. It is dated 1880, and Mr. Aitchi- 
son says— 

‘‘ The papers now submitted for consideration 
present a painful picture of the demoralization, 
misery, and ruin produced among the Burmese 
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by opium-smoking. Responsible officers in all 
divisions and districts of the Province, and Na- 
tives everywhere, bear testimony to it. To 
facilitate examination of the evidence on this 
int, I have thrown some extracts from the 
ports into an Appendix to this Memorandum. 
These show that among the Burmans the habi- 
tual use of the drug saps the physical and men- 
tal energies, destroys the nerves, emaciates the 
body, predisposes to disease, induces indolent 
and filthy habits of life, destroys self-respect, 
is one of the most fertile sources of misery, des- 
titution, and crime, fills the gaols with men of 
relaxed frame, predisposed to dysentery and 
cholera, prevents the due extension of cultiva- 
tion and the development of the Land Revenue, 
checks the natural growth of the population, 
and enfeebles the constitution of succeeding 
generations.”’ 
Again— 

‘‘ Already, indeed, there is too much truth in 
the allegation that we are not merely supplying 
an existing demand, but artificially creating a 
taste for the drug. However pure our inten- 
tions may be, the results are against us, and we 
shall not escape serious reproach if we persevere 
in our present course. Englishmen have a 
natural antipathy to legislate on questions of 
morality. But here the question is not one of 
better or worse morality, but of the salvation 
of a whole people from a vice which we have 
introduced among them, and from ruin, which 
it is to a great extent in our power to retard, if 
not to prevent. Moreover, the Burmans have 
been accustomed to be legislated for in this 
matter. Under the Native Rule, opium-smok- 
ing was an offence against the law, as well as 
against the Buddhist religion. Under these 
circumstances, it becomes all the more our duty 
to take precautions that the new liberty which 
we bring them is not used for a cloak of licen- 
tiousness.’’ 


This is borne out, page by page, and 
paragraph by paragraph, not by the 
testimony of one officer only, but by 
many officers and Commissioners in all 
na of British Burmah. Colonel D. 

rown says, in the Appendix to Mr. 
Aitchison’s Report — 

‘‘ Spirituous liquors they will occasionally in- 
dulge in; but as they bring on an after-feeling 
of lassitude and headache, they do not as a rule 
often indulge in them. They are not a nation 
of drunkards. With opium it is different. The 
sleepy, dreamy state of the opium-smoker has 
a peculiar attraction for our people; they take 
to it, and after having acquired the habit, they 
cannot give it up; their friends refuse to sup- 
port them; they steal, rob, or murder to get 
their food and their opium ; they often take to 
dacoity and join a frontier band; or, if they 
remain in the Province, they end their days in 
a gaol, or a halter puts an end to their exist- 
ence.” 


Colonel H. Browne says— 


“* By adopting some effective means for cur- 
tailing the consumption of opium, we should at 
any rate have the satisfaction of saving many 
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thousands of the rising generation of Burmans 
from leading lives which are not only useless, 
but positively injurious to themselves, their 
families, and the State, and should convert them 
into respectable and wealth-producing subjects.” 
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Again, Captain J. Butler, officiating 
Deputy Commissioner, Kyouk - pyoo, 
says— 

“ One and all acknowledge that opium is the 
base of all crime, poverty, and destitution. The 
latter two exist so far more prominently in this 
district than in any other part of Burmah I have 
hitherto served in, and that after a residence of 
12 years. Their poverty, indolence, and apathy 
are beyond description.” 

I will not go on reading from this Re- 
port; but I might, if I had the time, 
give extract after extract from the evi- 
dence furnished as to what is going on 
in British Burmah, where, as I say, the 
British Government introduced the drug, 
where they sold the opium, and where 
they licensed houses for its sale among 
the people. Well, Sir, upon this Re- 
port what does the Government do? 
They immediately reduced the number of 
houses licensed to sell the drug from 68 
to 28, so that 40 of those places were put 
down. In 1882-3, 10 more were closed. 
They also increased the price of the 
opium, and thereby increased the Re- 
venue, for the Returns from British 
Burmah show a few thousands more than 
the amount received when there was 
a larger number of licensed houses ; and 
yet Her Majesty’s Government say they 
cannot do without the £3,800,000, al- 
though they find that the Revenue on a 
less consumption of opium in the Pro- 
vince of Burmah, is actually as much as 
it was before. Now, Sir, I propose tv 
take the matter a little further, because 
it is not merely in Burmah that the more 
intelligent people dislike the introduc- 
tion of the Opium Traffic; it is not 
merely in Scinde that they are afraid of 
it; but where the drug has passed on 
with the Chinese people, in whatever 
part of the world they have settled, it is 
found to have produced and to be pro- 
ducing the same pernicious effects as in 
China itself. When I consider the re- 
sponsibility of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in regard to this matter, I think it 
is one of the most terrible instances of 
demoralization ever known, that we 
should have been the means of forcing 
this drug into use in China. It was, I 
believe, used in China to a very mode- 
rate extent, before the Chinese Opium 
War; but it is, nevertheless, the fact 
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that. we forced the Opium Traffic upon 
China for a long series of years. 
The Chinese have not only taken 
the habit of opium-smoking and opium- 
eating wherever else they have gone, 
in different parts of the world, but 
they have latterly introduced it into 
our own Australian Colonies, where it is 
already producing the evil effects. which 
always accompanies its use. The result 
has been that a Commission has been 
appointed, consisting of Sub-Inspector 
Brennan, of the New South Wales 
Police, and a Mr. Quong Tart, a Chinese 
gentleman, who have reported very 
strongly to the Government of New 
South Wales on the subject. The Sub- 
Inspector of Police suggests— 

“Several reformations, special enactments 
against Chinese gambling, against unmarried 
women being allowed to frequent Chinese 
camps, and against the unlicensed sale of 
opium. ‘These, together with sanitary precau- 
tions enforced by inspection, would effect much, 
he thinks, and would probably result in breaking 
up the camp altogether.”’ 

Mr. Quong Tart, who is evidently a very 
intelligent Chinese, says— 

‘‘ Abandon this revenue (the Opium Duty), 
make it penal either to sell opium for smoking, 
or to be found smoking it, and it can be crushed 
out. If it could be, it would be worth while 
to try.”’ 

Mr. Quong Tart goes on to say— 
‘* Europeans, it seems, are now getting 
into the way of smoking it.”’ So that not 
only did we force the traffic of opium 
upon the Chinese, but we are responsible 
for their introducing it among our own 
population in Australia. It has been 
pretty much the same in California. The 
Chinese who have settled in that part of 
the world introduced the practice of 
opium-smoking, and the consequence 
has been that the American Government 
has taken the matter up as an Imperial 
question, while the Legislature of San 
Francisco have actually been compelled 
to pass laws dealing with this question 
in the endeavour to put down the smok- 
ing of opium. Now, Sir, Her Majesty’s 
Government not very long ago made a 
Treaty with Korea, in which they agreed 
not to introduce opium iuto that country, 
following the precedent of the Treaty 
with Japan in 1858, which prohibited 
the introduction of opium into Japan. I 
desire to know why it is, if these coun- 
tries are to be protected against the in- 
troduction of the drug, because it de- 
moralizes the inhabitants—this being 
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the only reason why it should be ex- 
cluded—you are still going on with the 
manufacture and cultivation of opium 
among your own people? It seems to 
me that this is one of the most extra- 
ordinary, and, at the same time, most 
immoral anomalies it is possible for the 
Government of a great Christian coun- 
try to exhibit before the rest of the 
world. Sir, I find fault with the Indian 
Government for what appears in its 
Financial Statement of 1884-5. It is 
there stated that— 

‘«The Governmentis indebted to Mr. H.Rivett- 
Carnac, Opium Agent at Benares, for strength- 
ening its Opium Revenue during the year 1883, 
and in a lesser degree in the previous year, by 
the manufacture and preparation of Malwa 
Opium into a form suited for local consumption. 
Mr. Carnac, by his successful experiments in 
this direction—experiments which deserve the 
cordial recognition of the Government of India 
—set free in 1882, 1,372, and in 1883, 3,000 
chests of provision opium (or opium that is 
available for export), at a profit to Government 
in the former year of 1,94,845 rupees, and in the 
latter of 7,56,347 rupees.” 


He goes on to say— 

“The Excise Commissioner, Central Pro- 
vinces, writes—‘ I reported that complaints had 
been received from some districts in regard to 
the quality of the new opium, and also in re- 
gard to the weight of the cakes. I then stated 
that the complaints as to its quality appeared to 
be exaggerated, and it would seem, from fur- 
ther information since received from district 
officers, that this was the case. The new Malwa 
Opium contains more oil than the Bengal 
Opium formerly supplied. It also differs from 
it in flavour ; and when the former was recently 
substituted for the latter in the North-Western 
Provinces, complaints, I am informed by the 
Commissioner of Excise, were allowed, but the 
people there are becoming accustomed to the 
taste of the new drug, and complaints have ap- 
parently ceased. Here, too, the probability is 
that the people will soon become used to the 
flavour of the Malwa Opium, and be satisfied 
with it.’ ”’ 


Sir, I want the House to say to-night 
whether it does not think that the In- 
dian Government has not only been 
doing nothing to put a stop to this per- 
nicious traffic, but has actually been 
getting deeper into the mire. They 
have been dealing in this Malwa drug, 
against the declared wishes of the people 
of this country. They know how it 
has affected Burmah, China, California, 
and Australia, and yet they not only 
cultivate the drug at the hands of the 
ryots of India, but manufacture it in 
their own manufactories, and send it in 
large quantities to China, where, as I 
say, they force it on the Chinese. Now 
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they aré promoting the cultivation of 
the Malwa Opium, and manufacturing 
it for their own people. Not only have 
they debauched the Chinese in the way 
I have stated, but also the Burmans; 
and they will go on and debauch the rest 
of the Indian population, if we do not 
take some action that will effectually stop 
them. Their proceedings in this matter 
has gone on to such an extent that, as 
the Indian Government well know, every 
Ohurch in this country has petitioned 
this House against their continued deal- 
ing with the Opium Traffic—not only 
the Church of England, but the Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Wesleyans, and every 
sect in the Kingdom. Moreover, almost 
every Christian Missionary in China has 

etitioned against the trading in this 

rug, carried on by the Indian Govern- 
ment, and yet that Government con- 
tinues in the same course, endeavouring 
to raise a Revenue by debauching the 
people, and ruining, not only the popu- 
lations of other countries, but, as I have 
shown in the case of our Australian 
Colonies, their own population also. I 
do not propose to go at length into the 
Chinese aspect of the question. On this 
occasion, I have been dealing solely with 
the Indian Budget and the Indian 
Opium Revenue, and the manner in 
which it is obtained. With regard to 
the challenge thrown down by my hon. 
Friend below me (Mr. J. K. Cross), as 
to how they could find sufficient Re- 
venue without the growth of opium, I 
have shown that the adoption of the 
plan we urge would not involve a loss 
of more £3,000,600. The hon. Mem- 
ber has put it that without the Opium 
Revenue he would sustain a loss of 
£9,000,000. I do not believe it would 
be more than one-third of that amount. 
Things in India have been going on cer- 
tainly in a very satisfactory way. The 
hon. Member spoke of the Salt Duties. 
In the Financial Statement for 1844-5, 
according to Sir Auckland Colvin, it is 
set forth that the increased consumption 
in 1883-4 was calculated as equivalent 
to an additional revenue of £320,000. 
It was added that— 

“To the extent of this sum, therefore, it may 
be said that the loss of Revenue consequent 
on the reduction of duty (£1,400,000) has 
been recouped by the increased consumption 
of eleven months.”’ 


He quotes Sir Edward Baring in these 
words— 
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“Should the same rate of increase continue, 
the Revenue at the reduced rate of duty will in 
less than three years from the present time 
stand at the same figure as it did prior to the 
reduction of the duty.” 


With regard to Railways, in 1880-1 
the loss in connection with them was 
£50,612; but there was a gain in 1881-2 
of £1,035,342, a gain in 1882-3 of 
£419,343, one in 1883-4 of £787,530, 
and one estimated for 1884-5 of 
£1,079,280. The net gain in five years, 
therefore, has been £3,270,843. Look 
at your prosperity in India. Your ex- 
ports are increasing ; and with regard to 
another point in Indian finance—with 
which my hon. and gallant Friend be- 
side me (Sir George Balfour) is much 
more familiar than I am—your Estimate 
for the Army has already been com- 
mented on by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. 
Stanhope). The charge for this year 
is over £15,000,000, or more than 
£1,000,000 sterling more than it cost 
you in 1873-4, 1874-5, 1875-6. If 
my memory is correct, in a Report 
furnished by Lord Northbrook, when 
Governor General of India, it was de- 
clared that £12,500,000 should keep the 
Indian Army. A Report of a similar 
kind was prepared by Sir Peter Lums- 
den and General Roberts, at the instance 
of Lord Lytton. You have a steady in- 
crease of income. You may take it at 
£500,000, in connection with your rail- 
roads; you have £2,000,000 in your 
hand to play with in connection with 
your Army; you have a condition of 
trade never before equalled, and likely 
to be further developed by the effect of 
the railway system; you have a large 
surplus, with £1,000,000 still to come in 
from the Salt Tax; and if the cultivation 
of opium is abolished, you will still have 
the Land Revenue from the soil now de- 
dicated to poppies. The abolition of the 
Opium Trade would materially improve 
and strengthen your relations with China, 
and develop honest trade with her, which 
would be alike profitable to India and 
to this country. I have occupied more 
of the time of the House than I had in- 
tended; but I desire earnestly to im- 
press on the Indian Government the 
view taken not by myself alone, but by 
every right-thinking man in this coun- 
try. In the abolition of this traffic you 
would have, as I have said, the whole 
consensus of the Christian Churches in 
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your favour; you know what is the opi- 
nion of China and Burmah, the United 
States and Australia, and you are per- 
fectly aware that you are doing a moral 
wrong. If you are actuated by the 
principles of the Christian religion, in 
which this country professes to believe 
—if you are actuated by the principles 
of morality, if you are influenced by 
merely political rumour—give up this 
Revenue. Every reason that ought to 
weigh with you is dead against you 
in continuing this Opium Traffic, and, 
therefore, it is that I seek to move the 
Resolution which I have placed on the 
Paper. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: Sir, I must 
express my satisfaction with the admi- 
rable statement made by my hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
(Mr. J. K. Cross), especially commend- 
ing the way in which the hon. Gentle- 
man dealt with some of those extra- 
ordinary misleading statements which 
have been recently published in a pro- 
minent review regarding the economic 
position of India. My object, however, 
in rising is to expand the remarks 
already made to the House by my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Durham 
(Sir Joseph Pease) on the subject of the 
Opium Trade of India and China. This 
is a subject in which I have felt a deep 
interest for many years, an interest 
which I believe to be shared by many 
in this House, and by a large proportion 
of the people of this country. My hon. 
Friend put his case as to the Opium 
Trade from the point of view of the 
domestic relations of India, and of the 
finances of India. I should like to make 
a few remarks on the question of the 
influence of the trade upon China, and 
our relations with the people of that 
country, to show that, as a matter of 
fact, India and China are linked together 
in the Opium Trade, and that it is im- 
possible to deal with the one in regard 
to it without at the same time dealing 
with the other. I will not occupy the 
House with a review of our previous 
dealings with China—this is nut a 
proper occasion; but I will make this 
observation—that all impartial people 
admit now that the conduct of this coun- 
try towards China in regard to the 
Opium Trade in former years has been 
immoral in the highest degree. There 


is nothing in the history of our country 
for centuries back which is so calculated 
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to.cover us with shame as the way in 
which we have forced this traffic on a 
reluctant nation by means of more than 
one sanguinary war. We cannot avoid 
alluding to the way in which the traffic 
has grown up between India and China, 
if we are to do justice in regard to the 
present position of the question; but I 
would specially refer to our present posi- 
tion in regard to China in this matter. 
I wish to call the attention of the House 
to the influence of the Indian Govern- 
ment upon our present policy as to 
China in regard to the Chefoo Conven- 
tion. It is, no doubt, known to this 
House that a Convention was concluded 
with China, I believe seven or eight 
years ago, generally known as the Chefoo 
Convention. Our Government signed 
an Agreement, and the Chinese made a 
substantial concession to this country. 
They opened four new Treaty Ports; 
and, in return, were to receive certain 
concessions, especially in regard to the 
Opium Trade. They were to be allowed 
the liberty of putting transit duties upon 
the opium in bond, that thereby they 
might be able to tax it before it passed 
into the hands of smugglers, or, at all 
events, before it evaded their Cus- 
toms Duties. On our part, this was 
considered a just provision; but the 
Indian Government brought influence to 
bear upon the Home Government, which, 
for years, has prevented the ratification 
of the Treaty; and I venture to say that 
our conduct in this matter has been most 
reprehensible. It is to me a matter for 
deep regret and shame that we should 
have acted in such a dishonourable 
manner towards a weaker race like the 
Chinese. Now, it is currently alleged 
by the India Office, that China has 
been left free of late years in the matter 
of the Opium Trade. An elaborate 
Paper was published two years ago, with 
a view of showing that there was really 
no pressure brought to bear on China. 
Now, this is the kernel of the whole 
question, and this is the point to which 
I wish especially to draw attention. I 
am not prepared to go so far as to say 
that the Government can, at this time of 
day, undertake to root up the Indian 
Opium Trade, or put an immediate stop 
to it. Ido not hold any such Utopian 
view ; but I do hold that it is altogether 
wrong, that it is altogether impulitic, 
and that it is in the highest degree im- 
moral, in a strong nation like ours, to 
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compel a weak nation like China to re- 
ceive opium against its wish, or more 
freely than it desires todo. That isour 
position as regards China. The trade 
was not legalized until we had taken 
Pekin, and burnt down the Emperor’s 
Palace, and so paralyzed the Chinese 
that we could impose any terms we liked 
upon them. As to whether or not China 
is under any pressure now, it is in the 
despatches and evidence of Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock, recently Her Majesty’s Re- 
presentative at Pekin, that we have 
the most striking testimony to China’s 
unchanged hostility to the Opium Trade. 
Under date, Pekin, May 20th, 1869, in 
the Correspondence respecting the re- 
vision of the Treaty of Tientsin, the 
Ambassador addressed the Earl of Cla- 
rendon, giving a lengthy report of an 
interview between himself and three 
Ministers of the Foreign Board of Pe- 
kin. In the course of the discussion, 
Sir Rutherford Alcock had accused the 
Chinese literati of being actuated by a 
hostile animus towards foreigners. The 
Chinese Ministers at first disputed the 
fact ; but— 

‘In the end Wen-Seang shifted his ground, 
and asked how could it be otherwise? ‘hey 
had often seen foreigners making war on the 
country ; and then, again, how irreparable and 
continuous was the injury which they saw in- 
flicted upon the whole Empire by the foreign 
importation of opium! If England would con- 
sent to interdict this—cease either to grow it in 
India, or to allow their ships to bring it to 
China — there might be some hope of more 
friendly feelings. No doubt, there was a very 
strong feeling entertained by all the /iterati and 
gentry as to the frightful evils attending the 
smoking of opium, its thoroughly demoralizing 
effects, and the utter ruin brought upon all who 
once gave way to the vice. They believed the 
extension of this pernicious habit was mainly 
due to the alacrity with which foreigners sup- 
plied the poison for their own profit, perfectly 
regardless of the irreparable injury inflicted ; 
and, naturally, they felt hostile to all concerned 
in such a traffic. . . . 1f England ceased to pro- 
tect the trade, it could then be effectually pro- 
hibited by the Emperor, and it would eventually 
cease to trouble them, while a great cause of 
hostility and distrust in the minds of the people 
would be removed.” 


This is a very important State Paper. 
It is the utterance of a responsible Mi- 
nister of China to the British Minister, 
at the time when they were seeking to 
extend the operation of the Treaty of 
Tientsin, the first Treaty that legalized 
the Opium Traffic. I maintain, then, 


that, in the face of this, it is absurd to 
tell us that China is under no pressure 
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Trade. The fact is, that the Indian 
Government has, since the beginning of 
this century, and especially during the 
past 30 or 40 years, derived a large part 
of its Revenue at the expense of the 
happiness and welfare of a great portion 
of the people of China. The evil effects 
of the trade are abundantly shown in 
the misery and degradation of the people 
along the Coast of China. I say that 
the Indian and British Governments, 
between them, share a terrible responsi- 
bility in this matter—not that I would 
attempt in a sudden and wholesale man- 
ner to put and end to the cultivation of 
opium in India. What I desire is, that 
you should relax your hold upon China, 
and let it be perfectly understood that 
the Chinese Government should be left 
altogether free to deal with opium in 
the way of restriction or prohibition 
exactly as it thinks best in its own 
domestic interest. I hope that all who 
have the good name of this country at 
heart will support us in removing the 
pressure from China with regard to this 
traffic, against which so strong a pre- 
judice is entertained. I might for a 
moment refer to a series of pamphlets 
which have been published during the 
last year or two, with the view of in- 
ducing the British people to believe that 
the use of opium is harmless. We all 
know how strong is the bias with which 
every official caste regards questions 
which affect its own interests, and how 
it looks with a blind eye on subjects it 
is not convenient to see. I think the 
judgment of the British Ambassador at 
Pekin is far more reliable than the 
pamphlets I have referred to. Sir 
Thomas Wade wrote— 

“Tt is tome vain to think otherwise of the 
use of the drug in China than as of a habit 
many times more pernicious, nationally speak- 
ing, than the gin and whisky drinking which 
we deplore at home. It takes possession more 
insidiously, and keeps its hold to the full as 
tenaciously. I know no case of radical cure. It 
has insured, in every case within my knowledge, 
the steady descent, moral and physical, of the 
smoker ; and it is, so far, a greater mischief 
than drink, that it does not, by external evi- 
dence of its effect, expose its victim to the loss 
of repute, which is the penalty of habitual 
drunkenness.”’ 

It is impossible to believe that opium 
can be anything but a most pernicious 
drug, when we consider the penal laws 
of Eastern countries against its use. It 
was at one time a capital offence in 
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China to introduce it, and it never would 
have been made lawful to use it, if the 
Chinese officials could have had their 
way, so deep was their conviction that 
it was a most dangerous drug. The 
Penal Code of Japan provides to-day, that 
the selling of opium, or the smoking of it, 
renders the culprit liable to two or more 
years’ imprisonment. There is a great 
resemblance between the arguments 
brought forward in favour of the Opium 
Trade and those which used to be urged 
in favour of Slavery. There were enor- 
mous vested interests in the Slave Trade, 
and it was pleaded that these ought to 
be protected. I remember that when 
travelling through the Southern States 
of America, during the prevalence of 
Slavery, it used to be contended by the 
slave-holders that Slavery was really a 
good and humane practice, and that the 
negroes were never so well off, so happy 
and contented, and well protected as 
they were under a good owner. It was 
even largely held by the Churches that 
Slavery was a special dispensation of 
God for the sake of Christianizing the 
negroes. If you have a great vested 
interest in anything that is wrong, you 
create a corresponding state of public 
opinion in its favour; and I say there 
is a close analogy between the kind of 
arguments now used by those who de- 
fend the Opium Trade and those which 
were used long ago by the persons who 
were identified with the Slave Trade. I 
say that before we can pronounce a fair 
judgment on questions of a moral cha- 
racter, we require to have clean hands, 
and to be perfectly impartial. England 
has not clean hands in this matter; she 
is not impartial. She is impartial now 
in the matter of Slavery, and she ac- 
cordingly uses arguments of the highest 
moral character as to the traffic in human 
beings. She holds that it should be put 
down at whatever cost. I say this— 
that if we had purged ourselves of the 
Opium Trade as we have of the Slave 
Trade, and if France, or Spain, or Italy 
carried it on, we should hear the same 
arguments used against it that we 
hear against the Slave Trade. Let us 


to those countries not interested in 
the Opium Trade, and we shall find the 
péople universally condemning it. All 
over the Continent of Europe, the one 
great blot against British policy in the 
East is thought to be this Opium Trade. 
If you meet a Frenchman, German, or 
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Italian, and talk to him about British 
policy, and her civilizing mission, he 
will say—‘‘ How can it be that yours is 
a moral and religious country when she 
has sd long gone on poisoning the Chi- 
nese with this abominable drug?” The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) thinks that, be- 
cause there are two wrongs to be re- 
dressed, we have no right to touch 
the one before we have got rid of 
the other. That is a kind of argument 
which would stand in the way of any 
moral improvement whatever. I would 
just make this observation—there is no 
real analogy between the trade in alco- 
hol and the trade in opium. We do 
not force alcohol on any nation that pro- 
tests against it. Besides, if our Govern- 
ment were fairly to reflect the opinion 
of the country, it would impose much 
more stringent restrictions on the sale of 
alcohol than it does; but, even as it is, 
the Government taxes alcohol, and the 
taxation undoubtedly reduces the con- 
sumption; but in regard to opium the 
influence of our Government is alto- 
gether the other way—it has been to 
increase and foster the trade in opium, 
and push it to the utmost possible de- 
gree. I shall now glance at one or two 
of the most serious objections to the 
view which I urge. We are told that, 
if we cease to export Indian opium, 
China will soon fall back on increased 
home-growth. In reply to that, I would 
say our business is to do what is right; 
to take the beam out of our own eye, 
and leave our neighbour to take the 
mote out of his. I am not without hope 
that, if we would suspend foreign im- 
port, China would do what she has many 
times offered to do—namely, put an em- 
bargo on home-growth. At all events, 
she would have some encouragement to 
try to put down this vice. My hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
India (Mr. J. K. Cross) asks a very se- 
rious question. He asks—‘‘ How are 
you to supply the terrible void in the 
Revenue?” I think, however, my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Durham 
(Sir Joseph Pease), who preceded me, 
gave a fair answer in some respects, and 
showed where considerable economies 
were possible in Indian Expenditure ; 
and I may further point out where very 
considerable gains might be got in the 
shape of Revenue. I am making a 
somewhat bold statement, when I say 
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I think it was a mistake for the Indian 
Government to abolish two years ago 
what were called the Cotton Duties. 
Those Cotton Duties, or, more properly 
speaking, those Customs Duties, brought 
in a large revenue very easily, with no 
perceptible inconvenience to the people 
of India; but, in deference merely to 
what was supposed to be the interests 
of Lancashire, our Government were 
really forced to abolish the Duties, 
thereby cutting off at a stroke the means 
of dealing with the Opium Question. 
What the Government should, in my 
judgment, have done, in place of abo- 
lishing those Duties, was to have put on 
a corresponding Excise Duty on Indian 
manufactures, so as to have removed 
their Protective tendency. If we had 
done that, we would to-day have had 
a round sum of money, which would 
have enabled us to begin the policy of 
abolishing the Opium Trade. 1 hope it 
is not too late even yet to go back to the 

rinciple of moderate Customs Duties in 

dia. I presume a 10 per eent Cus- 
toms Duty upon all imports into India 
would yield something like £3,000,000 
or £4,000,000 sterling per annum. I 
do not believe in applying to a country 
like India those maxims of economic 
policy which are correct as applied to 
a highly-developed commercial country 
like England. We greatly err in forcing 
our fiscal ideas on countries like India. 
Direct taxation yields very little, and is 
far more oppressively felt than indirect 
taxation, such as is drawn at the Custom 
House, and it is a great mistake to force 
the remodelling of the Indian Revenue 
system on a type which is suitable to a 
country like England. Then, we have 
in great degree killed our Chinese trade 
by means of the traffic in opium. Our 
trade with China is the most stagnant 
trade that we do with any country in the 
world. It remains from year to year 
almost stationary. The 3,000,000 or 
4,000,000 of people in Australia buy 
twice as much from us as the 300,000,000 
in China. This arises from the fact that 
we have largely wasted the substance of 
the Chinese people in opium, and hope- 
lessly prejudiced them against Western 
nations. Hundreds of thousands of 


families in this country would be de- 
riving a better income, if it were not for 
this unjust and immoral Opium Traffic 
I believe, in the long run, it pays best 
to do what is right. 


Mr. Samuel Smith 
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courage, and sufficient faith to do what 
is manifestly right in regard to China, 
give up the miserable policy of the past, 
and offer, by means of negotiation, to 
put an end to the Opium Trade after a 
term of years, it could be found that 
ways and means would be found whereby 
it would be carried out without any real 
difficulty. TI would venture to act, toa 
large extent, on faith in this matter, 
having the fullest confidence that a 
policy of righteousness and justice would 
return into our own bosom. 

Mr. CROPPER said, that he felt the 
fullest sympathy with what had been 
said by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for South Durham (Sir Joseph Pease) 
and the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
8S. Smith). He regretted exceedingly 
that the subject they had dwelt upon 
was not brought on earlier in the year, 
and at a period when it could be suffi- 
ciently and exhaustively discussed ; and, 
speaking from the view of the scanty 
audience, he also thought it was unfor- 
tunate that the Indian Financial State- 
ment was postponed until so many hon. 
Members had left town. He must also 
compliment his hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for India (Mr. J. K. 
Cross) upon the ability and clearness 
with which he had delivered the very 
interesting and instructive statement he 
had made to the House; but he could 
not help feeling that there was a little 
of the optimist in his constitution ; for it 
was difficult to believe in the improving 
condition of the Indian people, when 
there appeared to be reason to believe 
that a large portion of them were con- 
stantly on the verge of starvation from 
famine. He quite admitted the diffi- 
culty which the Government experienced 
in making ends meet without the aid of 
the Opium Trade, and without acting 
oppressively towards a very poor people. 
He found, however, that since the year 
1872-3 the Indian Civil salaries had ad- 
vanced more than £1,250,000, and that 
the charge for the Army had been in- 
creased by the sum of £1,000,000. That 
was a very serious matter, and it was 
evident that, unless the Government 
were able to mitigate the condition of 
the country, it would still be liable in 
the future to those dreadful famines 
which had hitherto decimated the people. 
They were told some four years ago, 
when the Conference met at Simla, that 
there might be a reduction in the ex- 
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penses of the Army in India; but, in- 
stead of a reduction, there had been an 
increase. He should like to know why 
thatincrease had taken place? SirCharles 
Trevelyan, in his evidence before the 
Finarce Committee which sat in 1873, 
pointed out many charges which he con- 
sidered ought not to be laid upon India. 
No charge, he said, was laid upon Ca- 
nada, Australia, the Cape, and other 
Colonies, because they would not hear 
of it; but India was at our mercy, and 
we did as we liked with the country. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. CROPPER proceeded to say that 
since Sir Charles Trevelyan gave the 
evidence to which he had referred, a 
charge had been made in some of the 
Colonies for Army purposes. There was, 
therefore, some good to be gained by 
bringing these matters forward. The 
Military, Naval, and Civil salaries which 
came into the Indian Accounts were 
very heavy. It appeared that the Non- 
Effective Service pensions aloneamounted 
to nearly £5,000,000. He thought that 
the term of service in India for Euro- 
peans should be lengthened, that they 
should not be retired so early as they 
were upon such extensive pensions, and 
that the Government should employ 
more Natives than they-did at the pre- 
sent time. Why, when they considered 
that it was the duty of the Government 
to carry on the Service in India for the 
benefit of that country and the Natives 
themselves, and not for the benefit of 
the English people or of English em- 
ployers, could they not take that step to 
a greater extent than they had, seeing 
that a Native would serve at little over 
half the cost of a European? Then, 
again, it was hardly known in this coun- 
try that the price of salt was to the tax 
laid upon it as 2 annas to 32. In Eng- 
land there was an outcry because we had 
to pay a tax upon tea of a third or fourth 
of its value. In India an article of ab- 
solute necessity was taxed 16 times its 
value. In Madras, in order to collect 
the tax, we were obliged to keep up a 
large force which, in its inquisitiveness 
and the rewards it gave for information, 
produced a state of fester and misery 
which it was hardly possible for us to 
imagine. In a letter from a Madras 
civilian, it was stated that 9,212 persons 
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had been prosecuted on account of the 
tax, of whom 8,399 were convicted, be- 
sides 7,168 who were called up by the 
Department and discharged with a warn- 
ing ; that, generally speaking, the cattle 
there never tasted salt, and hence the 
many diseases among them; that while 
the tax was represented as equitable in 
its operation, it was a killing and cruel 
tax; and the writer further said that he 
could not bear to see the wasteful use 
of salt in England, knowing that men, 
women, and children, and Lenite also, 
suffered so severely from the stint or 
want of it in India. He would impress 
on his hon. Friend (Mr. J. K. Cross) the 
desirability of making a large reduction 
in the tax. If he did, not only would 
the people be benefited, but the Revenue 
would spring up on account of the in- 
creased consumption. The quantity used 
in Madras, when the tax was low, was 
on an average 18 lbs. per head. Since 
the tax was raised in that Province, it 
had gone down to 10 Ibs. per head; but 
where rice was the food, twice that 
quantity might well be consumed. Three 
years ago, the senior Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright) got a Return 
showing the number of Europeans em- 
ployed in the Army and Civil Service 
of India, and the cost to the country 
was £12,700,000 per annum. He (Mr. 
Cropper) believed it was to the reduction 
of our European Army and Civil Service 
that we must look to lighten the heavy 
burdens on India. In the Army more 
Natives might be employed as commis- 
sioned officers, and he believed they 
would act with fidelity to the Queen; 
and in the Civil Service the experiment 
we had tried of employing Natives had 
already proved to be successful. 

Str EDWARD COLEBROOKE: I 
should think it unworthy of an old 
servant of the Indian Government, if I 
hesitated to point out some of the diffi- 
culties connected with this question. I 
feel strongly the dangerous position in 
which the Government of India would 
be placed by any hasty measures in the 
direction of this source of Revenue, and 
the difficulties that would arise in con- 
sequence. I will leave it to my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
India (Mr. J. K. Cross) to reply on the 
financial prospects held out by my hon. 
Friends ; I do not enter into their san- 
guine views of the Revenue of India. 
There may be a great future for India ; 
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but I see no immediate prospect of an 
increase of Revenue, or of large reduc- 
tions of Expenditure. I do not quite 
realize the prospect the hon. Member 
for Liverpool (Mr. 8. Smith) holds out 
from changes in the Customs, and I do 
not see how they could be carried out 
without largely affecting the industries 
of this country. He, as Member for 
Liverpool, might see no disadvantage in 
it; but I, as in a small measure repre- 
senting the Clyde, cannot agree with 
him. And I will say this—that if there 
should be any opportunity, through an 
increase of Revenue, for a reduction of 
taxation, the Salt Tax is one that should 
stand first in the consideration of the 
Government. This has been strongly 
dwelt upon by the hon. Member who 
preceded me (Mr. Cropper) ; and, seeing 
the extent of the burthen on the people, 
it has the strongest claim on our con- 
sideration. With regard to the Opium 
Question, it is beset with difficulties ; 
and I am rather puzzled, after listening 
to my hon. Friends, to see the drift of 
their arguments, when they propose that 
the Government should withdraw the 
monopoly. If it were possible to carry 
that out, without making great sacrifices 
of Revenue, then I think the Govern- 
ment should not be connected with a 
trade that is in every respect discredit- 
able. But does my hon. Friend indulge 
a hope that the result would be anything 
else than a reduction of Revenue? Does 
he consider the conditions under which 
this enormous Revenue is raised by the 
Government of India? Bengal produces 
the finest opium in the world; and, 
where there is this enormous difference 
between the cost of raising it and the 
price at which it is sold in the foreign 
markets, would any man of sense sup- 
pose that, if the Government were to 
give up the trade, others would not step 
in and take it up in the same way that 
indigo and sugar and other products are 
cultivated? A great field would be 
opened for making enormous fortunes. 
if the Indian Government withdrew 
from the trade, I believe private enter- 
prize would largely develop the produc- 
tion beyond the present amount, and the 
consumption would increase. That would 
be far more injurious to the health and 
morality of the world than anything 
which exists at present, The only way 
in which the trade can be stopped is by 
the extinction of the cultivation of the 


Sir Edward Colebrooke 
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poppy. I will leave it to the House to 
say whether that is possible or not. It 
would be impossible to put an end to the 
consumption of opium in China, even if 
Her Majesty’s Government were to send 
a Fleet into Chinese waters in support of 
laws prohibiting the importation of the 
drug. I do not object on principle to 
the proposals that were made for the 
abolition of the Opium Trade; but I 
cannot view them as practicable. I look 
on the Opium War as very discreditable ; 
but I remember, after all, when we come 
back to a time preceding the war, when 
opium was prohibited in China, I have 
had information from smugglers in Cal- 
cutta of the manner in which they de- 
feated the vigilance of the Chinese Go- 
vernment officials. And in the present 
day, how would that trade increase, 
even if the Government thought it their 
duty to withdraw from the trade! The 
difficulties in connection with the sub- 
ject must weigh with the Government and 
with every sensible person who considers 
it. Those who deprecated the use of the 
drug as deleterious would do well to 
remember that it cannot be said of the 
Opium Trade, as is said of the traffic in 
drink in this country—that one-half or 
three-quarters of the crime of the coun- 
try is due to it. No such charge has 
ever been made against the use of opium, 
though, no doubt, it is most injurious to 
the persons using it to excess. The best 
we can say for it is, that it is not at- 
tended with those tremendous evils 
which accompany the use of drink at 
home, and it can bear some degree of 
toleration when there is such extreme 
difficulty in putting it down by any 
strong measures. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: I agree 
pretty much with the last remarks of 
the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down (Sir Edward Colebrooke); for I 
think it may be said that if you compare 
opium and drink, it will be found that 
opium does its users most harm, and 
drink does other people most harm. 
But, coming to the general question, it 
really seems to me that this performance, 
which we go through once a-year at the 
very end of the Session, partakes very 
much of the nature of a farce. Would 
any Stranger, who came into this House 
without knowing what was going on— 
would any such Stranger suppose that 
we were discussing the interests of 
200,000,000 of people? How many 
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persons have we had here on an average 
to-night? I do not think more than a 
score during the whole of this important 
business; for, after all, we must re- 
member that the business on which we 
have been engaged to-night lies at the 
very bottom of good government. This 
question of Indian finance, which means 
the whole government of India, is dis- 
cussed at the end of the Session ina 
House which is almost empty, and which 
twice has narrowly escaped being counted 
out. I do not profess to be an authority 
in Indian matters; but, unless the Legis- 
lature can be brought to take a warmer 
interest in the affairs of our Indian 
fellow-subjects, some great disaster will 
come upon us some day when we least 
expect it. The debate we have been 
listening to to-night is the old debate 
which we have regularly once a-year; 
the old thing goes on in the old shape ; 
my hon. Friend the Member for South 
Durham (Sir Joseph Pease) gets up and 
proves his case against the Opium Trade 
in the old way, and quotes evidence 
which has never been refuted, and which 
cannot be refuted, as to the enormous 
evils which this Opium Trade inflicts 
upon the people. When he has stated 
his case, up gets the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell), who 
explains that the war with China was 
not an Opium War. [Sir GzorcEe Camp- 
BELL: I have not spoken yet.| No; 
but you will. Then, when he has done, 
my hon. Friend near me (Sir Edward 
Celebrooke) gets up and says what I 
dare say is true enough, that if you do 
not sell this opium, somebody else will. 
But that is not an argument worthy of 
my hon. Friend, or of anybody else. I 
have heard him say that that is at the 
bottom of this policy; but I do not think 
that is an argument in favour of carry- 
ing on such a trade. Then, after my 
hon. Friend has spoken, we shall have 
my hon. Friend the Member for Kirk- 
caldy ; he will be sure to speak then; 
and he will get up and explain that he 
thinks that so long as we poison our 
people at home with drink, we may just 
as well go on poisoning the Chinese with 
opium. That is very logical, no doubt. 
Then, after we have heard all these in- 
dependent persons, up gets the Repre- 
sentative of the Government on the 
Treasury Bench—I see he is making 
ready now—and he will talk feebly—I 


do not mean that he generally does talk 
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feebly, but only as the official Repre- 
sentative of the Government. He will 
feebly deprecate this attack on the Opium 
Trade, and say there is some evidence on 
the other side, and he will go on to 
quote some superannuated doctor or 
other, who says that a little opium does 
good; and at last he will admit, with- 
out blushing, that the money must 
be had; you must get it somewhere 
or other; you do not care where; and 
that is the end of the debate. To- 
day, this debate has been a little 
more miserable than usual, because we 
have had the wrongs of the Chinese 
proved over and over again before; but, 
to-day, we have had pointed out to us a 
new feature, and have been told that we 
are pressing this trade in opium on our 
own subjects in India, and were thus 
making it even worse than it was before. 
It was thought to be bad enough when 
we simply brought it on the Chinese. 
In addition to this, I am told from 
sources which I believe to be perfectly 
accurate, not only that we are pressing 
this opium business on some of our own 
fellow-subjects in India, but that some 
of the worst developments of the Drink 
Trade have sprung up in India, and that 
strong efforts are being made to push 
that trade, simply for the sake of getting 
more Revenue, and that we are going on 
there very much as we are here. I ven- 
tured to make a little objection when my 
hon. Friend the Member for Liverpool 
was saying that we did not permit the 
sale of drink here. I think a licence is 
intended to permit the sale of drink, and 
for no other purpose. The Government 
gets the Licence Duty, and the Govern- 
ment forces the drink shops on places 
throughout the country where they are 
not wanted, simply for the sake of Re- 
venue, just as they are doing in India. 
I do not believe in such a course. I do 
not believe that, because we sell drink 
here, we should do it in India also. I 
know how difficult it is to get the Govern- 
ment in this country to protect our own 
fellow-subjects. They get up and make 
most eloquent speeches against drink, 
and the wonderful evils of war, pesti- 
lence, and famine, which follow in its 
train; but they go on for three or four 
years without the slighest attempt to 
check the evil. But as it is going on in 
India, it is still worse, and I will tell you 
why. It is against the principles of the 
religion of these people to consume this 
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drink ; the practice is flying in the face 
of their religion. Many undoubtedly 
religious men drink here, but there is 
not such a thing as a moderate drinker 
in India. Ifa man takes to drink there, 
he is at once looked on as a drunkard ; 
he looses caste. Virtually you may say 
there are no moderate drinkers, as we 
call them, in India, and the classes there 
are divided between drunkards and 
those who abstain totally. The House, 
Iam sure, will think there is something 
horrible in this, and that the Govern- 
ment ought to be able to protect its own 
people. I am not much impressed by 
the statement of my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
in regard to the great prosperity and 
ne of the people of India. He 
only gets his information from one set of 
people—namely, the officials of India. 
I hope my hon. Friend will do some- 
thing to prevent our English fellow- 
citizens in India being drugged with 
opium, which will play such havoc 
among them, and that he will try to 
make some answer to this, and that he 
will assure the House that this system 
of pushing this trade for the sake of 
Revenue must not go on. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, that as one 
really desirous to do his duty by India, 
he must be allowed to express his 
hearty concurrence in all that had fallen 
from the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) with 
reference to the delay in bringing for- 
ward the Indian Budget. The present 
condition of affairs was most unsatis- 
factory. The House of Commons was 
responsible for the financial arrange- 
ments of India, and yet it had no effec- 
tualcontrol over them. These arrange- 
ments were not merely questions of 
Administration. They affected matters 
of principle, as, for instance, the Opium 
Question, the Land Question, and the 
Salt Revenue. All these subjects re- 
quired investigation, and it was simply 
absurd for anyone, under existing cir- 
cumstances, to pretend that they now 
received that investigation. The scandal 
in connection with the Indian Budget 
discussion had reached a climax that 
evening. The whole population of the 
Indian Empire were governed by offi- 
cials over whom, under present arrange- 
ments, the House had no sort of control 
whatever. These annual debates, which 
occupied half-a-night at the very end of 
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the Session, were a mere form, without 
substance or reality, out of which Mem- 
bers could obtain no information. The 
House of Commons had devoted 25 
nights to Home Supply. The Supply 
and Ways and Means of India, amount- 
ing to about £50,000,000 each, were to 
be disposed of in one night’sdebate. It 
really seemed as if the idea was that the 
Secretary and Under Secretary of State 
for India and Mr. Godley were to be 
left wholly uncontrolled. Under the old 
Company it was usual to appoint a 
Commission every 20 years to inquire 
into Indian finance; but now all such 
proposals were pooh-poohed by the Go- 
vernment. It was 30 years since such 
a Commission sat. Why not appoint 
such a Commission now, which could 
exercise some slight check upon the 
bureaucratic Governmentof thatcountry? 
Not only was it full time that such a 
review should take place; but he was 
equally sure that the work it would find 
to do would be quite sufficient, if not 
more than sufficient, to test any capa- 
bility it would possess. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL: I am 
one of those who view the state of In- 
dian finances with uneasiness, notwith- 
standing that I am told that they are in 
a satisfactory condition. I am generally 
pointed out as being somewhat of a pes- 
simist and a croaker with regard to this 
question; but I think Indian Accounts 
are too much refined and complicated to 
be easily understood, and in spite of the 
optimist statements of successive Under 
Secretaries of State for India, I main- 
tain the finances of India are not satis- 
factory. I admit that, in some points 
of view, Indian finance may be con- 
sidered prosperous; but in those years, 
when things look better, and when there 
is an apparent surplus, they do not pay 
their Debt and reduce their obligations. 
They have no Sinking Fund in India 
such as prevails in all other countries 
for reducing Debt; all that they have in 
India of that character being an occa- 
sional contribution from the balance of 
the Famine Fund. It is also noticeable 
that something happens every year to 
turn the expected surplus into a deficit, 
Thus, this year the surplus of £319,000 
will be, if it isnot already, more than swal- 
lowed up by the demands of the Quetta 
Railway. Yet, notwithstanding this and 
the fact that the Salt Tax—a tax in 
every way excessively high, and most 
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objectionable—is still maintained, the 
Import Dues have been swept away, at 
the instigation, as I believe, of the Lan- 
cashire and Manchester irterests, which 
are so strongly represented in this 
House. So long as the Export Duties 
are maintained, while the Import Duties 
are removed, I will never believe that 
they have been removed, not in the in- 
terest of aclass, but of political economy. 
Although they urgently require it, it 
is a mistake to suppose that the Salt 
Duties have been reduced. They have 
been equalized with this result, that they 
are now, in several districts, three times 
as heavy as they used to be when that 
arrangement was arrived at. Then there 
is the question of the Railways. There 
is no reason why produce should not be 
carried as cheaply over Indian Railways, 
as it is over the American Railways. It 
would be remunerative in itself, and 
would tend greatly to the benefit of 
India, if the railway rates were greatly 
reduced. I am glad to find that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
King’s Lynn (Mr. Bourke) has put a 
Motion on the Paper in favour of a 
policy of masterly inactivity with respect 
to Afghanistan, and against accurately 
defining the boundaries of that country. 
But it is a pity the late Government did 
not adopt that view instead of entering 
upon the Afghan War. I do not say 
that the Quetta Railway should not be 
made; but I think the Government have 
allowed themselves to be influenced by a 
sort of fear in deciding to push on the 
scheme in such a hurried and panicky 
way, if I may use such a phrase. My 
worst fear with regard to Indian finances 
is what I may call the ‘‘ frontier scare ; ” 
and, on this point, I think it would be 
far better to have a limited Afghan 
Boundary. I protest most earnestly 
against this country entering into rivalry 
with Russia in regard to assigning an 
escort to the Afghan Frontier Commis- 
sion. Russia has a great Army on the | 
frontier ; while the Forces of England in | 
India are a long way off. Then there is | 
the question of the Indian Army, and re- | 
specting it I am also inclined to fear | 
there is some truth in the reports, that 
the Indian Authorities are somewhat un- | 
easy about the Military Foree. They are | 
compelled to keep up an Army there, 

the Army at present being extremely 

small; indeed, it is the smallest in the | 
world in proportion to the population, 
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and I, therefore, view with appre 
sion the reports coming from é 

nent Jingu, Sir Samuel Baker, as®they. 
lead to the exaggerated idea that, the 
Indian Army is stronger than it ¥eally 
is. That is one of my great objec 

to a campaign at Khartoum, because, if 
we have such a campaign, we must draw 
upon the Indian Army, which, in its pre- 
sent condition, would put a dangerous 
and great strain upon it, and it might 
be necessary largely to increase that 
Army, especially as the Armies of Native 
States are in some {cases larger than our 
own, and are becoming more and more 
highly trained. I must confess that I 
am further alarmed at the increased 
tendency lately evinced to govern India 
by a system of agitation; and without, 
in any way, infringing upon the rights 
of personal or public justice and liberty, 
I should like to see it temperately re- 
pressed and discouraged, because I am 
afraid that the Natives of India will 
learn the lesson it conveys, and will act 
upon it. Jt is not a popular agitation, 
but an artificial agitation got up by, and 
in the interests of, the rich and influen- 
tial classes and the newspapers. Alto- 
gether, I confess I am somewhat uneasy 
about the course that is being taken by 
the Indian Government, and I agree 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Hereford (Mr. R. T. Reid), that after 
30 years, the time has come when there 
should be some review—possibly by a 
Select Committee—of the machinery of 
the Government of India. There is a 
want of a sufficiently strong Government, 
and my impression is, that the power of 
government in India is too much divided. 
With regard to the Opium Question, I 
have put an Amendment on the Paper 
to the Resolution the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Durham (Sir Joseph 
Pease) proposed to bring forward, and 
I will briefly allude to it. In fact, I am 
bound to say a word or two. I deny 
altogether that the hon. Baronet has 
any right to talk of the ‘sin’ of the 
Indian Government in this matter. I 
deny that the Indian Government is 
responsible for these Chinese wars. They 
were not the wars of the Indian Govern- 
ment. The question raised is not with 
regard to our Indian Administration, or 
our great cultivators. I say we ought 
not to put pressure on the Chinese of 
any sort or kind. On the other hand, I 
have a very great dislike to the connec- 
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tion of the Government with the manu- 
facture of opium, and if it was possible 
to get rid of that connection without 
leading to worse evils—evils to the 

eople of India, evils to the people of 
Bhina—T should be most delighted that 
it should be done; but I confess there 
are great practical difficulties in the way. 
I am very much afraid that the change 
in the matter of form would be like 
seizing the shadow and losing the sub- 
stance. I think it would do great harm 
to the people of India ; but, be that as it 
may, I am free to say that is an open 
question, which might fairly be argued, 
and if it could be shown that we can get 
rid of the connection with that trade, I 
shall be glad. But my hon. Friend 
raises a broader question—the question 
of the licences to cultivate opium in 
India. He wants to stop the cultivation 
of the poppy in India. I have never 
understood what my hon. Friend’s plan 
was. He seems to have developed it 
to-night; and, so far as I can under- 
stand, it is to put down the cultivation 
in our own territories, but to allow the 
neighbouring States to cultivate it and 
take the profit. It does seem to me that 
my hon. Friend cannot be serious in 
making a proposal of that kind. Why 
not allow the cultivation, where there is 
the best soil for it, and where you can 
make the best profit? And if you are 
to deprive your own territories of the 
right, why allow it to the neighbouring 
States? Why allow them to have the 
Revenue from it, and not your own? 
Then with regard to Burmah. I have 
watched this question, and I believe it 
to be a question of race. The Indo- 
Chinese race will have opium ; the Aryan 
races do not care about it. It isa matter 
we have investigated to the bottom. In 
the districts of Behar and Benares the 
eople do not use it—at least, very much 
ess than the countries slightly tinged 
with the Indo-Chinese element, where it 
is extremely dear. We are not de- 
moralizing the people of India by the 
limited cultivation we allow; but I am 
afraid we should demoralize them if we 
allowed them to cultivate it, where the 
people have unfortunate tastes that way. 
Then when I come to the broader view 
of the question of prohibition, I admit 
with my hon. Friend that opium is an 
evil; but Ido not know that it is worse 
than that of whisky, or other spirits, the 
manufacture of which we permit in this 
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country. Two blacks do not make a 
white; and there is an old Biblical 
maxim, saying “‘ that, before you remove 
the mote from your neighbour’s eye, 
you should take the beam from your 
own.’’ Whether opium or spirits are the 
greater evil, I do not know; but I admit 
them both to be bad. I, for my part, 
should be glad to see both put down. 
But I do maintain that there is logic 
and senge in my Amendment. I say 
until you totally prohibit the manufac- 
ture of liquors in this country, you are 
not justified or consistent in prohibiting 
the cultivation of the poppy. It is not 
the case that the English Government 
deliberately promote the use of opium; 
but there is somewhat too great a 
desire on their part to raise revenue 
from its sale. I trust, therefore, they 
will look into the matter, and do their 
best to avoid this. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he wished to 
call attention to the ‘‘ monstrous absen- 
tee allowances,” as his hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for India (Mr. 
J. K. Cross) had himself termed them, 
which were now being paid by the 
Indian Government, and to express his 
disappointment that no remedy had been 
suggested with a view to their reduction. 
Last year, the hon. Member alluded to 
them as one of the most serious items of 
Expenditure, and there could be no doubt 
that the figures fully justified that re- 
mark. It was alarming to find that the 
Army Charges for Non-Effective Services 
reached the sum of £3,000,000, while 
the Civil Service Estimate under that 
head was nearly £2,000,000, making a 
total of close upon £5,000,000 for these 
Non-Effective Services. Extravagant as 
that amount was, it seemed likely to in- 
crease, unless that House, upon whom the 
responsibility ultimately rested, exerted 
itself to criticize the Indian Budget. He 
hoped, therefore, they should have some 
more practical recognition of the serious 
aspect which this question presented in re- 
gardtothefuture. But the point to which 
he wished particularly to direct attention 
was the Report of the Simla Army Com- 
mission, appointed in 1879, practically 
nothing having been done to carry out 
the recommendations of that Report, 
which had been presented so long ago as 
February 1880. The Prime Minister, 
in the Budget Debate of 1879, had em- 
phatically recognized the duty of this 
House to overlook the Expenditure of 
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India, and especially the Army Expen- 
diture. The Commission to Which he 
referred reported in 1880. When Lord 
Ripon went out, it was only after spe- 
cial instructions had been sent to him 
from home that he moved the Govern- 
ment of India to take the Report into 
consideration. The Government of India, 
including high military authorities like 
Sir Donald Stewart and General Wilson, 
arrived at certain unanimous recom- 
mendations, which were transmitted 
home during the autumn of 1880. One 
of the most important of these recom- 
mendations dealt with reductions, not 
of the actual number of the Forces in 
India, but of the superior ranks. It 
made separate detailed suggestions as 
regards Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry. 
In all cases it proposed to decrease the 
number of the cadres, whilst it increased 
the men in each cadre. These proposed 
reductions would have constituted a 
very substantial economy ; but, although 
the Secretary of State for India had 
done much to press the matter upon the 
War Office, his efforts had not been 
effectual. During the years 1881-2, no 
agreement was come to; and though the 
noble Marquess now at the head of the 
War Office (the Marquess of Hartington) 
in 1882 held out hopes of carrying out 
some of its recommendations, the Under 
Secretary of State for India finally an- 
nounced, last year, that, with the excep- 
tion of those relating to the Artillery, 
they had all been abandoned. Those 
recommendations showed a direct saving 
of £360,000, and indirectly a saving of 
£500,000, per annum. Owing to the 
policy of the War Office in past times, 
during the last 18 years, without the 
addition of a single man to the armed 
Force of India, £800,000 per annum 
had been added to the Indian Army ex- 
penses. This extra cost had been created 
by changes made by the War Office at 
home, designed solely to meet the exi- 
gencies of the Home Service, without the 
Indian Government being consulted as 
to their applicability to the Army in 
India. It was an unfortunate result of 
the amalgamation of the European and 
Indian Military Forces. When the Go- 


vernment of India, as in this case, made 
a practical attempt to remedy some of 
these disastrous results that had flowed 
from the selfishness or want of thought 
of the Home Authorities, they weremet by 
a non possumus from the War Office, and 
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finally from the India Office as well. 
Another important proposal of the Go- 
vernment of India was the amalgama- 
tion of the separate commands in Madras 
and Bombay. There could be no doubt 
that very great economy could have 
been effected by that amalgamation. 
Large reductions had been brought 
about by amalgamation in the Depart- 
ment of Military Accounts previously 
effected, and by that of the Ordnance 
Departments of Bombay, Madras, and 
Bengal. Besides the economy of ,such 
a change, the political and administra- 
tive advantages would be very great, as 
the present system necessitated great 
inconvenience and delay in all arrange- 
ments. With regard to transport it 
caused a great deal of unnecessary cor- 
respondence and delay, besides adding 
greatly to the expense. Bombay was 
the general port of embarkation, and it 
was absurd that all the formality of a 
transference to a separate command 
should be gone through when troops 
passed for a few days or hours through a 
part of the Bombay Presidency.§ Regard- 
ing the matter from the political aspect, 
the case for amalgamation was till 
stronger. It had been stated, with re- 
gard to the Afghan Campaign, that the 
operations in Lower Afghanistan had 
been carried on at a great disadvantage, 
owing to the divided commands in India, 
and the jealousies and delays arising 
from this cause. The statements made 
upon this subject by the Government of 
India in the Papers just laid upon the 
Table were of the very gravest import- 
ance. The obstructiveness of the War 
Office, if he might say so without offence, 
was, to a certain extent, responsible for 
the non-adoption of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission; but it was 
not exclusively responsible. In 1882, 
the noble Marquess, who was then Se- 
cretary of State for India, had acknow- 
ledged that there was an absolute diver- 
gence of opinion between the Government 
of India and the Council for India in this 
country. It was natural, he had said, 
that the Council should be opposed to 
large and sweeping changes. But that 
Council did not represent the prevailing 
opinion of Indian Administrators, but 
rather the opinion of five or ten years 
previous ; it was always conservative in 
character, and was rarely prepared to go 
the length to which the actual Govern- 
ment of India was prepared to go. The 
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Council of India must, therefore, share 


the blame with the War Office. It 
was very much to be regretted that the 
attempt to carry out these recommen- 
dations should be frustrated by the De- 
partments at home, and he hoped they 
should have some assurance that the 
matter would not be lost sight of. 

Sm EARDLEY WILMOT said, that 
he had presented Petitions to the House, 
embodying their grounds of complaint, 
from four gallant officers on the Bengal 
General List — namely, Major Home, 
MajorVivian, Lieutenant Colonel Waller, 
and Major Wiggin, who found that, by 
the General Order of 1881, their retiring 
allowances had been reduced, and con- 
sequently felt that an injustice had been 
done to them. After the Mutiny, when 
the Indian Army was disbanded, the 
English officers remaining in the skele- 
ton squadrons looked for all the advan- 
tages which they had had before the 
Mutiny took place. In 1861, the re- 
organization was accomplished, and the 
young officers had the choice of either 
entering the Line regiments, joining the 
Staff corps, or remaining on the General 
List for cal service. In 1862, a Gene- 
ral Order was issued, stating that pro- 
motion of General List officers would be 
regulated by the established usages of 
the Service; and, in 1864, the following 
Order was issued :— 

“The general promotion of Indian officers 
will be accelerated, and to every officer who 
entered the Service so late as 1861 (i.e., General 
List officers) the promotion through every 
grade with the pay thereunto belonging, as if 
the whole Native Army had been kept up, is 
assured, and the right to Indian pensions estab- 
lished.” 

In 1866, the privilege of entering Staff 
corps was withdrawn, and, in 1867, 
General List officers were compelled to 
accept promotion on Staff corps rules in 
supersession of those of the local ser- 
vice. In 1882, General List officers 
were put on a reduced scale of pensions, 
different from the scale for those who 
had joined the Staff corps prior to Sep- 
tember 12, 1866; and when they were 
asked which corps they would join, they 
were led to understand that even if they 
did not go on the Staff corps, they would 
maintain their privileges as fully as if 
they did. Many of them, consequently, 
abstained from entering the Staff corps, 
and now they found themselves placed 
on a much lower footing than they con- 
sidered they had a right to expect. In 
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addition to the Petitions which he had 
had the honour of presenting, there 
were many others to a similar effect 
which had, no doubt, found their way 
to the House. He had a relative of his 
own who entered the Service in 1860. 
He declined to join the Staff corps, pre- 
ferring the general service. From 1860 
down to the present time, he had taken 
part in nearly all the wars in India; 
but, by unwittingly forbearing to enter 
the Staff corps previous to 1866, he 
found himself, in the event of his retire- 
ment, in the position of having a smaller 
retiring allowance than officers who were 
junior to him, but who had happened to 
enter the Staff corps. He thought that, 
if any class of officers were entitled to 
the consideration of the House, it was 
the class of gallant Indian officers who, 
far away from their own country and 
their homes, bore the danger and tur- 
moil of Indian campaigns; and if there 
was any doubt about the advisableness 
of complying with their requests, they 
ought to have the benefit of it. He ap- 
oe to the hon. Gentleman the Under 
ecretary of State for India, who, he 
knew, would sympathize with brave men 
who had done good service to their 
country, to do something in mitigation 
of the grievances complained of. 
Cotonen MILNE-HOME said, he 
also had one or two cases to bring be- 
fore the notice of the House, which were 
based on grounds of complaint similar 
to those just brought forward by the 
last speaker. The officers for whom he 
spoke were men of minor rank to those 
whose cases had just been stated. Not- 
withstanding this fact, however, he 
thought it was but fair and reasonable 
that, even at this period of the Session, 
and at the risk of wearying the House, 
he should not allow the debate to close 
without bringing their case briefly be- 
fore the House. In 1868, a General 
Order was issued to the effect that fur- 
lough pay should be half the salary 
converted at the rate of 2s. per rupee; 
but, three years later, the. Duke of 
Argyll wrote a despatch, requesting 
their Lordships to announce that all 
further future payments would be made 
at the current rate of exchange, which 
then stood at the rate of 1s. 1ld. per 
rupee., Unfortunately, the rate of ex- 
change had since gone down to 1s. 73d. 
or ls. 73d. The consequence of these 
changes was that certain classes of offi- 
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cers who now came to this country on 
furlough got a reduction in their pay of 
from 17 to 20 per cent. No doubt, the 
Secretary of State for India would deal 
with the question which he had men- 
tioned fairly ; but, in the event of his not 
being able to do so, he (Colonel Milne- 
Home) might feel it his duty again to 
direct attention to it. 

Mr. BORLASE said, the Natives of 
India desired to receive an answer to 
their Question, which had already been 
asked—namely, Whether it was intended 
to replace the age at which Natives of 
India could become candidates for the 
Civil Service at 21 years, instead of 19, 
as at present? To comply with the pre- 
sent regulation necessitated, as Mr. Lal- 
mohun Ghose had said, a Native of India, 
leaving his country at 13 years of age, 
as he had to acquire the English lan- 
guage in England. That, he thought, 
was inflicting a great injustice upon In- 
dians, as they had to compete with Eng- 
lishmen; and he wanted to know whe- 
ther, after all the evidence which had 
been laid before them, Her Majesty’s 
Government would take steps to restore 
to the Natives of India that opportunity 
which they had lost of sharing equally 
with Englishmen those posts in their 
Native country for which they were 
quite as well fitted ? 

Mr. WARTON: In common with 
other hon. Members, I have to complain 
that so important a subject as the affairs 
of India should be delayed to so late a 
period of the Session, because hon. Mem- 
bers have no opportunity of giving them 
the attention which they require. I must 
also say that I look upon the annual re- 
vival of the agitation against the Opium 
Traffic as useless. Those who advocate 
the abolition of opium as a source of 
Revenue allege that opium- eating is 
highly injurious; but the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Joseph Pease) starts on the 
higher moral ground—that it is essen- 
tially demoralizing and wrong. In the 
face of history and experience, they seem 
to suppose that the human race, as a 
whole, can do without some stimulant. 
They ignore the fact that a great many 
of these people live on vegetable food, 
that that is not a natural food for them, 
and that the taking of opium, to a cer- 
tain extent, mitigates the bad effects of 
the diet. They forget that millions of 
people take this opium with moderation, 
doing themselves no harm by it; but, on 
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the contrary, doing themselves a positive 
good. They ignore the fact that the 
— who take opium to excess and 
ecome slaves to it are far fewer in num- 
ber than the unhappy people who cannot 
draw the line between moderation and 
excess in the use of strong drink. They 
also ignore the fact that even the un- 
happy slaves to the use, or rather abuse, 
of opium—those with whom opium- 
eating has become a vice—do not do as 
much harm as the ordinary drunkard. 
I contend that the misdirected efforts of 
these philanthropists—these people who 
ignore all experience and all the means 
of experience—instead of doing good 
only lead to increased immorality. I 
regret that they cannot see it. I may 
say, in conclusion, that I support the 
claim of the Natives to a concession in 
the matter of age on entering the Public 
Service. 
“ Mr. J. K. CROSS rose to reply, 
ut—— 

Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, said, he 
must point out to the hon. Gentleman 
that, the subject being an Order of the 
Day, he had noright toreply. He might 
explain. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS then said, that, with 
the indulgence of the House, he would 
confine himself to answering one or two 
questions that had been put to him 
in the course of the discussion. In 
reply to the hon: Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope), he would 
say that the Army would be at its full 
strength by April next. In reply to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell), he had to inform 
him that the amount to be spent on the 
Quetta Railway in the next 12 months 
would be £400,000, and £600,000 in the 
following year. If the hon. Baronet op- 
posite (Sir Eardley Wilmot) would lay 
the Petitions in the case to which he had 
called attention before him, he would take 
them into consideration. In answer to 
the hon. Member for East Cornwall (Mr. 
Borlase), he would refer him to the reply 
he had given to a deputation some time 
previously. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair, ’’put, and agreed to. 
Accounts considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it appears, by the Accounts 
laid before this House, that the Total Revenue 
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of India for the year ending the 3lst day 
of March 1883 was £70,126,231, including 
£12,224,100 received from Productive Public 
Works ; that the Total Expenditure in India 
and in England was £69,418,598, including 
£11,741,747 spent on Productive Public Works 
(Revenue Account) ; that there was an éxcess 
of Revenue over Expenditure in that year of 
£706,633 ; that the Capital Expenditure on 
Productive Public Works in the same year was 
£2,258,786 ; that there was also a Capital Out- 
lay on the East Indian Railway of £628,530, 
including £480,333 India Stock, issued in re- 
demption of a portion of the East Indian Rail- 
way Annuity; and also a Capital Outlay of 
£1,762,582 in England, on account of the pur- 
chase of the Madras Irrigation and Canal Com- 
pany’s Undertakings. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


POST OFFICE PROTECTION BILL 
(Lords].—[Bru 297.] 
(Mr. Fawcett.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he begged to 
move the second reading of this Bill, 
and to express a hope that, in spite of 
the late period of the Session, the House 
would pass it, because it was very im- 
portant in the interests of the public 
from an administrative point of view. 
When the Post Office Acts were passed, 
many ways of carrying on business now 
in practice were not adopted. For in- 
stance, when most of the Post Office Pro- 
tection Acts were passed, the sole recep- 
taclesfor letters were the post-office boxes. 
Since that time an enormous number of 
pillar-boxes and wall-boxes had been 
put up in different parts of the country, 
and a very considerable proportion of 
the letters posted in the country had 
been posted in those boxes. Legally 
speaking, the letters so posted had not 
the same protection as letters posted in 
the ordinary post-office boxes; and that 
seemed to him to be a state of things 
which, in the interest of the public, 
ought to be remedied. One object of 
the Bill was to make the protection the 
same in both cases. Well, it so hap- 
pened—perhaps through an oversight— 
that no punishment at present could be 
meted out for one of the cruelest of all 
hoaxes perpetrated through the agency 
of the telegraph. He would give an 
instance of the kind of hoax to which he 
referred. Last year, a noble Lord, who 
sat on the opposite side of the House, 
while staying with his wife at a friend’s 
house in Buckinghamshire, received a 
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telegram stating that their infant child 
was dying. That news naturally gave 
them a great shock, and disturbed the 
enjoyment of the whole family. A tele- 
gram was at once despatched to the 
family doctor for further information, 
and in due course an answer was re- 
ceived stating that the child was per- 
fectly well. The original telegram 
proved to be nothing but a mischievous 
hoax. Every effort was made to dis- 
cover the perpetrator of the hoax, but 
without avail, though even if he had 
been found it would have been impos- 
sible to punish him. The House, he 
thought, would agree with him that the 
perpetrators of such outrages ought to 
be punished. The only other part of the 
Bill which it would be necessary to de- 
scribe was that which attempted to deal 
with what was called the “ milking” of 
foreign telegrams. He did not wish to 
say much about the matter; but he 
hoped he had said enough to induce the 
House to assent to the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Faweett.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he had an in- 
tense admiration for the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General, and 
for the zeal he always showed in the 
discharge of his duties. They had to 
thank him for very many great improve- 
ments introduced into the Post Office 
Service during his period of Office. In- 
deed, he (Mr. Warton) thanked the 
right bon. Gentleman so heartily, and 
for so many improvements, that he could 
hardly find it in his heart to oppose 
the Bill now before the House. He felt 
it his duty, however, to do so, as he 
was at a loss to imagine why the Post 
Office should have such extraordinary 
protection. The measure seemed to him 
to be an attempt at a species of tyranny 
to be founded upon the idea that there 
was something sacred about the Post 
Office Department which was not to be 
found in connection with any other In- 
stitution. He was a great believer in 
and admirer of the old Common Law, and 
thought that all offences it was possible 
to bring under it should be dealt with 
by it. It seemed to him to be advisable 
to have as few Statutes as they could; 
and he thought the Postmaster General 
would not contradict him when he said 
that this Bill would constitute 20 or 30 
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new crimes. If the Bill did not consti- 
tute these new crimes, it, at any rate, ap- 
peared to do so. There were a great 
many things mentioned in the Bill which 
were not required at all; and, in fact, 
the whole scheme of the Bill was wrong. 
Many things contained in the Bill were 
already provided for by the ordinary 
law. It was true there was a Post 
Office Bill last year; but when they 
compared the present measure with the 
measure of last year, they would find a 
considerable difference between them. 
There was, in the present Bill, an evi- 
dence of a growing tendency in this 
matter. The 7th clause was new—that 
was to say, it had not been contained in 
the Bill of last year. The 11th clause 
was new, as was also the 14th. They 
might, by these clauses, form some 
estimate of what the thing would 
grow to in the long run. It was not 
as if the Postmaster General had come 
last year saying—‘‘There is a defect 
here and there, and I want this or that 
alteration in the law,’’ and had come 
again this year with the same request ; 
but it was obvious that, just as in the 
case of Hamlet’s mother, ‘‘ appetite grew 
by what it fed on.” So was the Post- 
master General’s appetite growing by 
what it had received in previous years. 
He (Mr. Warton) was correct when he 
said that many of the clauses were new 
ones, and, more than that, seemed to be 
intensified; and what he complained of 
was that the second edition of the Bill 
showed how strong a tendency there was 
to introduce unnecessary legislation in 
matters of this kind. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General had 
made a strong appeal to them to save 
the public from those cruel hoaxes he 
had described. They had listened to the 
right hon. Gentleman with interest, and 
sympathized with him in his desire ; but 
that clause with regard to the sending of 
false telegrams was not in the Bill of last 
year. What was the reason the clause 
was not in the Bill as originally pre- 
sented? Why, it appeared that after 
the House had been told what was neces- 
sary for Post Office protection, it so hap- 
pened that a certain noble Lord sitting 
on that (the Opposition) side of the House 
was away in the country with his wife 
when the telegram was sent to him, tell- 
ing him that their baby was ill. An in- 


timation to that effect was conveyed to 
the Postmaster General, and that was | 
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why the clause was now p . The 


hoax had, no doubt, caused the noble 
Lord to whom he referred a great deal 
of annoyance; but his (Mr. Warton’s) 


point was this—that the very case which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General said was such a cruel one was 
never contemplated by him when he 
brought in his Bill last year. That only 
showed how ill-considered had been the 
measure of last year, and how ill-con- 
sidered, therefore, the present Bill was 
likely to be. He should advise the Post- 
master General to withdraw the mea- 
sure, and see whether he could not find 
a few more clauses to introduce into it 
between now and next Session, and 
whether it would not be better to give 
them a substantial interval to see what 
the Bill would grow to. There might 
be some more new clauses to be added 
next year. [ Cries of “ Divide! A He 
(Mr. Warton) hoped he might be allowed 
to put his case before the House without 
interruption. He had considered this 
matter very carefully, and it was his 
habit always to stand up for freedom of 
debate. They knew perfectly well that 
the law provided that insulting words 
should not be used in the street; but 
why should there be a greater degree of 
wickedness in using insulting words in 
the Post Office than in the street or any- 
where else? Why in the world should 
it be more heinous to use indecent ges- 
tures or words in a Post Office than in 
any other building? What was the 
reason? Was it on account of the 
sanctity of the Post Office? This was 
simply another evidence of that high 
official idea that a kind of special sgis 
was to be thrown over the Post Office, 
because it was a ‘‘ Public Department.” 
He did not like that at all. Then, be- 
sides making it a greater crime to act 
indecently in a Post Office than anywhere 
else, under one of the sections a police 
constable could be called in on the in- 
stant by the meanest Post Office official 
to carry out the idea of his importance 
or dignity. If the simplest clerk in a 
Post Office had anything to object to on 
the part any Member of the public—for 
instance, if he was slow in his work, 
and a person said to him—‘‘ Now, then, 
look sharp,” or something of that kind, 
that was an “indecent expression,” and 
the clerk would have power to remove 
such person, and any police constable 
would have to assist him. Why should 
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it be assumed that offences of this kind, 
where even they were offences, were 
more objectionable in a Post Office than 
anywhere else? He would not scruti- 
nize the language of the 3rd clause; but 
the Bill certainly seemed to suggest to 
inventive minds all sorts of new crimes. 
He had no doubt. the Postmaster Ge- 
neral had them all in his mind, and it 
would not be decent to repeat them, so 
as to suggest them to the boyish mind, 
or any person of unregulated mind, who 
had not come to the years of discretion, 
who might think it a “lark” to dosome 
of these things. He failed to see why 
the Postmaster General should suggest 
to the people these offences against 
pillar boxes and Post Offices, and could 
only attribute it to a high, inflated notion 
of the importance of one’s own Depart- 
ment. This was a Bill which ought 
never to have been brought in. Was 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General now satisfied with it? He de- 
sired an answer to the simple question, 
was the Postmaster General satisfied 
with his own Bill, or did he intend the 
growing process to goon? Could he 
not invent a few more offences, and put 
in a few more crimes? He (Mr. Warton) 
wonld like to know who advised the 
right hon. Gentleman in this matter. 
Most delicate legal questions would arise 
under the Bill, as the punishments pro- 
vided underit would be found very often to 
conflict with punishments provided under 
well-known statutes. It might turn out 
that persons committing certain offences 
specified in the Bill would have been 
much more seriously punished under the 
Common Law, whilst some would be let 
off altogether. It might turn out that 
whilst persons committing grave offences 
were let off with small penalties under 
the Bill, persons committing slight 
offences would be heavily punished. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow. 


MATRIMONIAL CAUSES BILL. 
[Lords.] [Brtu 175.] 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [2lst April], 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. Warton 


{COMMONS} 
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Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHett) said, the second 
reading of the Bill was adjourned some 
time ago. It had proceeded some dis- 
tance then, and the object of the mea- 
sure had been explained. At present, 
in proceedings for restitution of conjugal 
rights, the only power possessed by the 
Judge, where the order of the Court was 
disobeyed, was to send the person dis- 
obeying the order to prison. In fact, 
the Judge could only compel the parties 
to live together; or compel the one re- 
fusing to obey his order to prison. That 
was considered a very great evil, there- 
fore this Bill had been passed through 
the other House at the instance of the 
learned Judge who for many years had 
presided over the Matrimonial Causes 
Court. The provisions were very simple. 
They enabled particular payments to be 
made in lieu of attachment, and where 
application for restitution was made by 
the husband, it enabled the husband to 
make a settlement of the wife’s pro- 
perty. There were other provisions 
which would tend to place the law on a 
more satisfactory footing. The Bill was 
dictated by practical experience, and 
would meet a very serious evil; and he 
trusted the House would give a second 
reading to it. 

Mr. WARTON (who was received 
with cries of ‘‘ Divide !’’) said, he believed 
it was the privilege of every Member of 
the House to speak his mind as to the 
legislation submitted to the House, and 
to do so without interruption. It seemed 
to him nothing less than scandalous for 
the Legislature to interfere in matri- 
monial causes in this way. and to say that 
husband and wife should not live to- 
gether, if one of the parties was disin- 
clined. If any wife took itinto her head 
to leave her husband, she could do so, 
and the Judge who had originated the 
measure might compel that husband so 
deprived of the solatium of his wife to 
pay something for her maintenance if 
she had nothing of her own. The mea- 
sure would not certainly not improve the 
sanctity of marriage. Moreover, he 
protested against S oceviie the Bill 
through at that period of the Session. 
Bills should not be recklessly pushed 
through the House in the last moments 
of the Session. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS (ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL BENEFICES) BILL. [Lords.] 


(Mr. Albert Grey.) 
[BILL 298,] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. GURDON: In the absence 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Northumberland (Mr. Albert 
Grey), I beg to move that this Bill be 
now read a second time. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 9th August, 1884. 





The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


MINUTES.}]—Pvusuic Bitts—Second Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation). 

Committee — Report — Post ~ Office Protection 

297}. 

Pac! Se Oe Third Reading—Bishopric 
of Bristol [309]; Matrimonial Causes 
[175]; New Parishes Acts and Church Build- 
ing Acts Amendment * [312]; Improvement 
of Lands (Ecclesiastical Benefices)* [298], and 
passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


0 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—TRIAL 
OF THE TUBBERCURRY PRISONERS. 


Mr. LYNOH asked Mr. Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, Whether, as the pre- 
sent Commission Court in Dublin is cer- 
tain to continue for more than ten days, 
it would be possible for the Crown to 
serve notice of trial on the Tubbercurry 
prisoners, and to try them at the present 
Commission ; and whether, taking into 
consideration that they have been several 
times remanded, and are now in prison 
for a very long period, the Crown will 
adopt this course ? 
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Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer), in reply, 
said, he was aware the hon. Member 
took great interest in this matter; but 
the suggestion he made would not be 
legally possible, inasmuch as if it were 
complied with the trial would be abor- 
tive. 

Mr. LYNCH asked whether, having 
regard to the length of time these un- 
fortunate men had been in prison, and 
the number of times they had been re- 
manded, he would sanction or recom- 
mend their release on substantial bail to 
come up for trial when called on ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Wa ker) said, his 
right hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General for Ireland was consider- 
ing the matter. Some of the men had 
already been discharged. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Foran, Berra 
BISHOPRIC OF BRISTOL BILL [Zords.] 
[BILL 309.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: In moving, Sir, 
that you do now leave the Chair, I 
may remark that we read this Bill last 
night at an hour when there did not 
appear to be in the House many of 
those who entertain any doubts on the 
subject of the measure. The second 
reading was, therefore, taken without 
any statement as to its object; but there 
are, as I know from a document I have 
received, some Gentlemen who take what 
I may call an adverse interest in this 
Bill, and as I see my hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) in his place, and as it is quite pos- 
sible that other Gentlemen may appear, 
I think this is a time when I ought to 
state briefly to the House the grounds 
for this Bill, which are of a very simple 
character. I will say now to the hon. 
Member for Carlisle, and to those other 
Gentlemen who were good enough to 
make known to me those hostile senti- 
ments, that I feel a pretty strong confi- 
dence in the reasonableness of their 
minds; and, therefore, I am quite cer- 
tain that when this case is laid before 
them as it really stands, they will see 
that our duty to endeavour to pass this 
Bill is of the plainest and most elemen- 
tary kind; and there is nothing what- 
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ever which ought to lead to opposition 
to the Bill. I will mention two things 
which are perfectly well known to the 
House. In the first place, this Bill 
makes no demand on any public funds 
so as to alter its appropriation. It will 
make, through the liberality of the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, a somewhat 
different allocation of the episcopal 
funds now existing, but no new demand 
either upon any public fund, properly 
so called, or upon any ecclesiastical fund 
now available for parochial or other pur- 
poses. The second point is that it in- 
troduces no new element whatever into 
the system by which the greater part of 
the Bishops now sit by rotation in the 
House of Lords. The number of Epis- 
copal votes will remain precisely as it 
is now; but one will be added to the 
number of those Bishops who do not sit 
in the House of Lords, and, so far, I 
should think that fact will be in the 
nature of a recommendation to those 
hon. Gentlemen who are hostile to the 
Bill. There are two points of view in 
which this measure ought to be con- 
sidered, and I am anxious to keep them 
distinct, because my appeal to the op- 
ponents of the Bill will really rely upon 
one of these, inasmuch as I know that I 
should find them lamentably deaf to any 
appeal that I might make on the other 
ground. The one point of view upen 
which I deem it least necessary to 
dwell is that this measure is a mea- 
sure for increasing Episcopal superin- 
tendence in the Church of England, 
in conformity with principles which 
have had the recent and repeated 
acknowledgments of Parliament. Cer- 
tainly I, individually and as a Liberal 
politician, do not estimate the authority 
of the late House of Commons as highly 
as some others may do; but, at the same 
time, it was the branch of the Legisla- 
ture of the day, and that Legislature 
passed, I think, more than one Act for 
the purpose of increasing the Bishoprics 
of the country, without putting the 
country to any expense whatever. I was 
not very favourable to all the provisions 
of that Act; but I take it as I find it. It 
had been acted on in various places, 
and, I am bound to say. with very great 
benefit to the community. I have my- 
self been concerned, and others who pre- 
ceded me were concerned, in some ap- 

ointments which have been pasrmicte 


eneficial. The Newcastle and South- 
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well Bishopries have been of great ad- 
vantage to the general spiritual in- 
terests of certain districts of the country. 
Nothing could be more gratifying to 
anyone, quite irrespective of what may 
be his religous communion, than the 
manner in which Dr. Ridding, the new 
Bishop of Southwell, has been received 
by all classes of town and country, aris- 
tocracy, gentry, and people in the dis- 
trict over which he is to preside. I can- 
not avoid saying this. We have recently 
had a certain number of religious Cen- 
suses in the large towns, and it is im- 
possible to go through these Censuses 
without a sentiment of pain. Some of 
them disclose a state of things that is 
disgraceful to the country. The religious 
Census of Liverpool, I do not hesitate 
to say, is a disgrace to Liverpool and to 
the country generally ; and, considering 
that the Established Church of the coun- 
try is de facto under avery heavy charge 
of duty with respect to these popula- 
tions, it is a very great responsibility, I 
think, to interfere to prevent voluntary 
action for the purpose of doing some- 
thing to mitigate this grievous deficiency 
which now exists. That is all that I 
will say on the religious and ecclesiasti- 
cal aspect of the question. But I now 
go back to what I would call the histo- 
rical aspect of the question; and I put it 
with the utmost confidence to every 
Gentleman who hears me, that if he 
will follow the few historical facts I will 
put before him, he will agree it is hardly 
compatible even with the decencies of 
Parliament to refuse to Bristol that 
which undoubtedly it now seeks. Sir, 
I am obliged to go back—but the sub- 
ject is not without interest, and I shall 
not long detain the House—I am obliged 
to go back to the time when the dis- 
severance of the Sees of Gloucester and 
Bristol took place. That was effected, 
in the first place, by the recommenda- 
tion of a Royal Commission, in 1835. 
The recommendation was embodied in 
the Act which followed in 1836, and 
which adopted in the lump, and in the 
gross, the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. At the time of the passing of 
the Act of Parliament, there was an idea 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) would call 
—and which I should join him in calling 
—a superstition that it was a matter of 
terrible omen to appoint a Bishop in this 
country who was not to be a Peer of 
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Parliament. That was the foundation 
of all the proceedings of Church Re- 
form at that time. It is interesting to 
look back upon that, as it shows that we 
have moved, and, as I think, moved on- 
ward. We have moved in a considerable 
degree since that time. The urgency of 
the case for the division of the most 
populous dicceses was then, in the case 
of Chester and York, extreme. In Ches- 
ter it was absolutely overwhelming, in- 
cluding, as the diocese did, the two great 
towns of Manchester and Liverpool, be- 
sides other great towns, or what would 
be considered as great but for their 
neighbourhood to other gigantic towns, 
and reaching, as it did, far away to the 
North of Lancashire. The pressure was 
so great that it was deemed necessary to 
found two Sees—those of Manchester 
and Ripon. There is another thing 
which shows the distance we have tra- 
velled since those days. When these 
Sees were founded by Act of Parliament 
there was no consultation with the people 
of Manchester, or with the people of 
the diocese of Ripon. The people of 
Manchester were considerably surprised 
at the arrival of a Bishop, whom they 
had done nothing to invite or attract. 
At this time there was the idea that 
every Bishop should be a Peer of Par- 
liament—it was the fashion to entertain 
that idea. So far was that notion car- 
ried out, that at one time when we had 
a Bishop who was not a Peer of Parlia- 
ment—namely, the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man—even that little See was laid hold 
upon by the Royal Commission and 
Parliament of that day, 48 years ago, 
and it was enacted that it should be ab- 
sorbed in the diocese of Carlisle. What 
happened? Why, a feeling of hostility 
to the Act sprang up among the people 
as soon as it had been enacted. In the 
first instance, the indignation of the 
people of the Isle of Man required that 
the Bishopric should be restored ; and in 
a short time an Act was passed—I think 
by a Liberal Government—for re-estab- 
lishing the Bishopric of the Isle of Man. 
There were three of these absorptions or 
unions enacted in 1836—the Isle of Man 
with Carlisle, Bangor with St. Asaph, 
and Bristol with Gloucester. The first 


of these ill-omened and unhappy mar- 
riages, to be almost immediately dis- 
solved by a sentence, for which I have 
more respect than I have for other sen- 
tences of dissolution, was the Union of 
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Man with Carlisle. Then came the union 
of Bangor with St. Asaph. The people 
of Wales were then, as they are still, 
Nonconformist. The nation is a nation 
of Nonconformists; but in those days 
they were, if possible, more so, for you 
had then a cold, indifferent, neglectful 
Church, whereas it has now been ad- 
mitted, both as to the Bishops and cler 

in Wales, in the North, and in the 
South, the Church is now served by a 
hard-working set of men, who do all 
they can do under the circumstances 
which now exist. But even in those 
days, and not at all confined to the 
Churchmen in Wales, after the Act had 
been passed for the re-establishment of 
the Bishopric of the Isle of Man there 
arose a popular feeling for the re-estab- 
lishment of the separate Bishoprics of 
Bangor and St. Asaph. I do not hesi- 
tate to say it was in conformity with 
the sentiments of the Nonconformists of 
Wales. [‘‘No!”] I do not hesitate 
to assert it in the most positive manner. 
If there is any Welsh Member present 
—any Member representing any district 
of North Wales at the present moment 
in the House, I am quite confident that 
he will support my statement. My right 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) will confirm what I say; he 
does not recollect the Act ; but I am quite 
sure I am correct in saying that that Act 
for the severance of Bangor and St. 
Asaph was not what can be called a sec- 
tarian Act, and that the passing of it 
was a tribute to the feelings of the people 
of Wales. There were three of these 
unions. Two of them have been dis- 
solved, and now all that is asked by the 
people of Bristol is that they should not 
be alone left under the burden, and in 
a certain sense the stigma, of the ill- 
cmened union which was enacted in 
1836. Is not that areasonable demand ? 
The case of Bristol is a peculiar one. 
How it came about I do not quite know. 
I have not the least desire to see im- 
posed on either Gloucester or Bristol the 
discredit of being the secondary portion 
of the See; but it is a peculiarly hard 
case that, whereas Gloucester is a City 
of 30,000 or 40,000 inhabitants, Bristol 
is a City not more ancient, but yet more 
renowned and more conspicuous in his- 
tory, possessing, I believe, five times the 
population. I think it is a very great 
disparagement to Bristol that there 
should now be a Bishop of Gloucester 
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and Bristol, the sole relic of that most 
unfortunate and superstitious Act of 
Parliament of 1836, which united these 
Bishoprics clearly for the purpose of 
giving full effect to the slavish fears 
then entertained as to the danger of hay- 
ing a Bishop not a Peer of Parliament. 
The opponents of this Bill will, if they 
do oppose it, give a mark of their rever- 
ence for this superstitious feeling. They 
will make a struggle to keep alive the 
only relic of the proceedings that un- 
happily marked that date. I need not 
say Her Majesty’s Government have had 
nothing to do with the origin of this 
movement—absolutely nothing; and I 
am bound to say it is impossible, with 
the facts of the case before us, on the 
greens on which the Bishoprics of 

ipon and Manchester were created, or 
the ground of the demand proceeding 
from Bristol—not only from the eccle- 
siastics of the City, but from its respon- 
sible municipal officers, from the Mayor, 
the head of the elected Municipality, 
with an assurance that he acted by no 
means in an individual but in a repre- 
sentative capacity, and a public meeting 
having given concurrence to the pro- 
posal—it is impossible on these grounds 
to reject this proposal. And on the 
ground that a large sum of money 
has been subscribed, that the two Mem- 
bers for Bristol, of whom one, at any 
rate, is among the most conspicuous and 
really splendid ornaments—speaking of 
him in his personal capacity—of the 
Nonconformists of the present day— 
seeing that both these Gentlemen, I do 
not how far as expressing their indi- 
vidual opinions, but as representing 
the feeling of Bristol, are in favour of 
the Bill, I ask, is it possible to resist 
this demand? It is no such easy matter 
the people of Bristol propose to under- 
take. They have to raise—what? Why, 
they have to raise a sum, I do not know 
exactly what, but it certainly cannot be 
less than £60,000. I believe I am giving 
a very limited estimate of the amount of 
capital they will beobliged toraise for the 
purpose of making the necessary endow- 
ment—not for the purpose of producing 
some vast, immediate, visible result that 
will appeal to the eyesight of men, and 
tell its own story, but for the purpose of 
sinking it in an endowment for the 
restoration of its ancient Bishopric. 
That, I imagine, is a tolerably severe 
task to apply to the sincerity of the 
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people of Bristol. What have they 
one? They have applied for an Act of 
Parliament. Before any application was 
made to us we required that there should 
be a large element to which we could 
appeal for the purpose of showing that 
they were in earnest. We required that 
£20,000 should be subscribed before any 
application was made to Parliament. 
They said—‘‘It is much to ask people 
to subscribe this large sum of money 
when they do not know, after all, whe- 
ther Parliament will accede to their ap- 
plication or not.” It was impossible for 
us to say to them—‘‘ You must go on, 
and on, and on, requiring every man you 
can get hold of to make a subscription 
and raise the full sum for the foundation 
before you come to Parliament.” It 
was evident the proper course was—the 
course which has been followed on pre- 
vious occasions—that we should require 
a large sum to be raised, that we might 
have ample proof of the sincerity and 
earnestness of those who led the move- 
ment. That being done, we could not 
possibly refuse to act in conformity with 
recent precedents established by the 
Legislature—in some cases almost with- 
out objection. I venture to say from 
recollection that if the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle, or any other Gen- 
tleman, will have the goodness to refer 
to cases when the Bishopric of Man was 
detached from Carlisle, and the Bishopric 
of St. Asaph was detached from Bangor, 
he will find it was done without oppo- 
sition from the Nonconformists of this 
House. There were plenty of Gentle- 
men then in the House who were then, 
as now, not friendly to ‘he connection be- 
tween Church and State; but that is a 
matter I do not intend to enter upon at 
all. I think that so long as two parties 
have got to live together, they had better 
live together on decent and civil terms. 
That is the maxim upon which I have 
always acted with regard to Church 
matters, and on which it seems to me 
to be rational to act. I do entreat the 
House not to refuse to Bristol—which, 
with its vast population, has a much 
stronger claim than had the others— 
that which has been granted almost 
without objection to the Isle of Man and 
the people of the North of England. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Gladstone.) 


Bristol Bill. 
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Sr WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
was one of the few Radicals left in the 
House who had not been melted away 
by the hot weather. He would not have 
intervened, but that he was pointedly 
referred to by the Prime Minister; so 
he would say a few words in defence of 
his principles. This was, so far as he 
could understand, a “Local Option” 
Bishopric. He had no desire to inter- 
fere with the people most interested. 
Nobody was more anxious than he was 
that every sect and denomination should 
have the means of promoting their own 
interests. His objection, he was happy 
to say, was not on the superstitious 
ground, as the Prime Minister termed 
it, that the Bishop would not be a Mem- 
ber of the House of Lords; and he 
might add that he highly approved of 
the action the Bishops in the House of 
Lords took on a recent occasion. His 
objection was on the simple ground 
that he did not think that the House, 
which was a political and secular As- 
sembly, was a fit Body to appoint minis- 
ters to discharge spiritual functions. If 
they made more Bishops, they were only 
increasing the difficulty of getting rid of 
them again when the time for Disestab- 
lishment came, as it soon would come. 

Mr. CAINE said, he thought the coun- 
try would be surprised to find that at 
the fag-end of a Session, on a Satur- 
day, the House was occupied in discuss- 


ing whether the Church of England. 


should have another Bishop. There 
were other matters upon which the time 
would have been better employed; and 
he wished to enter his protest against 
the Bill being proceeded with. It was 
no use dividing the House or taking 
hostile action; but he thought Noncon- 
formists should take some exception to 
the Bill being hurried through in the 
last moments of the Session, without a 
full discussion of whether it was desir- 
able to add to the great number of 
Bishops now existing within the Church 
of England. The Prime Minister had 
urged as one reason for the Bill the 
spiritual condition of the country, which, 
as disclosed by a recent religious Census, 
was deplorable, or, as the Ris. Minis- 
ter said, a disgrace to the country, It 
would have been better to have said a 
disgrace to the Church—not meaning 
the Church of England, but the Church 
Universal. The right hon. Gentleman 
mentioned Liverpool as a notable in- 
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stance of spiritual destitution. Upon 
no other subject would he venture to 
contradict the Prime Minister; but he 
(Mr. Caine) was well acquainted with 
Liverpool, and he would venture to say 
there was no town or city in the country 
where the influence of the Church of 
England was so paramount as in Liver- 
pool. That, then, taking the lowest view, 
was no strong argument in favour of 
creating another Bishop. But he would 
not take up the time of the House be- 
yond lodging his protest against the 
measure, and the manner in which it 
was now being pushed forward on a 
Saturday afternoon, when measures like 
the Sunday Closing Bill and the Bill for 
the Protection of Young Women had 
been abandoned for want of time. 

Mr. MONK, ashaving been for 20 years 
Member for Gloucester, and for 30 years 
officially connected with the diocese, sup- 
ported the Bill. He was yesterday asked 
by the junior Member for Bristol (Mr. 
Lewis Fry), who regretted that circum- 
stances prevented his being present, to 
say for himself and his Colleague that 
this measure had their hearty concur- 
rence. Also, on behalf of the Bishop of 
Gloucester, he was authorized to say his 
Lordship cordially supported the mea- 
sure. It was not a newcreation ; it was 
merely the restoration of an ancient See. 
It was a question of bringing dry bones 
into the full vigour of ecclesiatical life. 
The people of Bristol had shown by the 
amount of their subscriptions their de- 
sire for the restoration, and they had 
very recently restored their beautiful 
Cathedral. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he was 
rejoiced to find there was no active op- 
position to the Bill, and he tendered the 
Prime Minister thanks for his support 
to the Bill. The hon. Member who had 
just spoken had referred to the restora- 
tion of their Cathedral by the people of 
Bristol. He might have added the re- 
storation of St. Mary, Redcliffe; and 
the people of Bristol had now two of the 
finest ecclesiastical buildings in the 
Kingdom, restored at their own ex- 
pense. He observed that the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) objected to that House, 
a temporal Body, appointing spiritual 
ministers; but as he did not point out 
any other machinery by which Bishops 
could be appointed, that, which was 
really the only objection that had been 
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ed against the Bill, fell to the ground. 
He (Lord John Manners) tendered to 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Prime Minister his hearty thanks for 
having brought in and persevered with 
this Bill. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he was one 
of the five Members who had blocked 
the Bill; and the reason why he had not 
been present last night to oppose the 
second reading was that he had under- 
stood the Prime Minister to say that it 
would be brought on to-day. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had un- 
derstood the Question put to him yester- 
day to be, whether a stage of the Bill 
would be taken to-day, and he had re- 
plied in the affirmative. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he did not 
mean to suggest that there had been any 
breach of faith on the part of the Go- 
vernment. It was probably entirely 
his own fault, and he merely wished 
to justify his speaking now. He would 
not go into the merits or demerits of the 
Bill; but he wished to enter his protest 
against the mode in which the Noncon- 
formist section of the House had been 
treated in regard to the introduction 
of this and other ecclesiastical mea- 
sures brought down from the Lords 
at the very close of the Session, when 
there was no time to consider them. 
They were now asked to sanction the 
passing of a Bill, to the principle of 
which many Members of this House 
were opposed. The House of Lords had 
very little claim upon their considera- 
tion; they rejected the Commons’ Bills 
with very inadequate reason. Con- 
sidering the loyal support the Noncon- 
formist Party had always given the 
Prime Minister, he thought they had 
ae cause for complaint. The Prime 

inister said that the creation of this 
new Bishopric was earnestly desired in 
the locality, and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle spoke of it as Local 
Option in Church matters; but he (Mr. 
Dick-Peddie) had good reason to doubt 
if many of those to be included in the 
new See were favourable to its creation. 


He had received communications from | 


the churchwardens and others of three 
parishes informing him that they had 
not been consulted as to the Bishopric 
in which they were to be included. The 
people concerned were not unanimous 
in desiring this measure; and, but for 
the fact that a considerable section knew 
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nothing about it till it had passed the 
House of Lords, it would have met with 
the strongest opposition in this House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses agreed to. 
Schedule. 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he had an 
Amendment to move in page 2, line 10, 
sub-section 2, to omit the following: — 
‘¢ Easton-in-Gordano, with Pill, Port- 
bury, and Portishead.” His reason for 
moving this Amendment was because 
the parishioners themselves had not 
been consulted upon the matter; and, 
according to the representations made 
to him, they were strongly opposed to 
the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 10, sub-section 2, to omit 
the words, ‘‘ the following parishes in the county 
of Somerset, heretofore in the diocese of Bath 
and Wells—that is to say, Easton-in-Gordano, 
with Pill, Portbury, and Portishead.”—(Mr. 
Dick-Peddie.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was of 
opinion that the authority quoted against 
the inclusion of these parishes in the 
Bill, that of a churchwarden who had 
not summoned a meeting of the pa- 
rishioners, could not be regarded as of 
very great weight. The meeting for the 
consideration of the whole question of 
the Bishopric was held in Bristol a few 
months ago. 

Mr. MONK: On the Ist of January, 
1884. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, on the Ist 
January, 1884. It was advertised under 
the head of ‘‘The Restoration of the 
See to Bristol,” and the question of the 
inclusion of these parishes was much 
discussed ; and Mr. Weatherby, whose 
name happened to be known to him, 
was a man of great respectability. But 
the case was this—he would not say it 
was one of the details of the measure— 
the parish of Portishead being upon the 
Avon, at the mouth of the Avon, had 
been judged by local opinion generally 
to be much more naturally associated 
with Bristol, on which it so greatly de- 
pended, than with the diocese of Bath 
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and Wells, to which it now belonged, 
and to which it had no natural connec- 
tion. Under these circumstances, he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie) would not press his Motion. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked how 
the opinion of the parishes was arrived 
at? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was not 
aware. All he could say was that he 
was aware the thing was much con- 
sidered, and it was quite evident there 
had been no general remonstrance on 
the part of the parishes, which had been 
perfectly cognizant of all the proceed- 
ings. There was no objection to it in 
the parishes, and there was a strong 
prima facie case in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, that though he 
sympathized with his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Dick-Peddie), hethought he wasmistaken 
in hisreasoning. He should recollect this 
was a State Church, whose proceedings 
were done by a State process, like the 
present Bill. They ought not to be very 
keen to inquire what particular parishes 
wanted. That was opposed to the idea 
of a State Church. His hon. Friend 
was proceeding on the notion that it 
was a Voluntary Church they were 
dealing with, insisting that those con- 
cerned should be consulted. He thought 
the best thing they could do in this 
instance was to allow the thing to go 
on its own way, and the result would be 
that the Bishops of the Church would 
be considerably watered down, so to 
speak, by a large number of Bishops who 
would not sit in the House of Lords, 
and who would not share that position 
of Peers of the Realm which had always 
hitherto been considered more or less 
essential to the status of a Bishop, and 
they must refrain from resisting this 
process under the idea that this was in 
no sense a Voluntary Church. For his 
own part, he should like to see it brought 
to the state of a Voluntary Church. He 
advised his hon. Friend, therefore, to 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, that as he 
had no wish to trouble the Committee 
he would ask leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Schedule agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
read the third time, and passed, 
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POST OFFICE PROTECTION BILL. 
[Zords.] [Bux 297.] 
(Mr. Faweett.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Comniittee. ) 


Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Prohibition of — by 
post explosive, inflammable, or dele- 
terious substances, or indecent prints, 
words, &c.) 

Mr. WARTON said, he wished to 
move an Amendment in line 20 of this 
clause, Section (¢.) The words, as they 
now stood, were these— 

‘* Has on such packet, or on the cover thereof, 
any words, marks, or designs of an indecent, 
obscene, or grossly offensive character.” 

He fully agreed with the propriety of 
not allowing documents to be sent 
through the Post that had anything 
indecent upon or about them; but he 
was afraid that the words “grossly 
offensive”? might be taken to mean 
something very different to indecent or 
obscene. He knew it was a principle, in 
the construction of Acts of Parliament, 
very often to construe the latter part of a 
sentence with the words preceding; but 
he thought, in this case, when they 
knew what kind of construction might 
be placed upon the words, they should 
be omitted. They knew that many 
people—even many Members of that 
House—frequently sent letters through 
the Post with very amusing pieces of 
scurrility upon them. Sometimes there 
was a kind of feeling between the 
sender of the letter and the Post- 
master, by which no objection was raised ; 
but, under this clause, a very heavy lia- 
bility might attach to it. He did not 
care what was written; but - there 
were people who did object, and it 
might happen that one man would use 
words—for instance, he might write 
‘‘ swindler ” or “ liar” upon the outside 
of a letter—which were not really in- 
decent or obscene, only what they would 
call vulgar, and see what a tremendous 
penalty the clause imposed for that— 
imprisonment for 12 months. That 
penalty would not be too much for any- 
thing approaching indecency or ob- 
scenity; but it was a great deal too 
much for what might be called coarse or 
vulgar abuse. hen two men had a 
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quarrel, if one wrote something that 
was scurrilous upon the back of a letter 
sent to the other, it would be very hard 
that they should give the one the power of 
turning the tables upon his opponent by 
enabling him to give his opponent 12 
months’ imprisonment. That might be 
done under this clause, even after there 
had been mutual abuse carried on 
between them by means of post cards 
through the Post. As he had said, he 
took no objection to the words ‘“in- 
decent ’’ or ‘‘ obscene ;”? but the words 
‘* grossly offensive’’ might be taken to 
mean something that was extremely 
offensive to the person who received it, 
although it did nothing more than 
lacerate the feelings of the person re- 
ceiving it. As these words might bear 
that construction, he proposed to amend 
the clause by moving two Amendments, 
though they were practically one and 
the same Amendment. Whether it was 
one or two Amendments, the word 
‘or’ would require to be inserted after 
the word ‘indecent;’’ and he would, 
therefore, move, in line 20, to insert the 
word ‘‘or” after the word “indecent.” 
He hoped the Amendment would be 
acceded to, because 12 months’ imprison- 
ment was too serious a penalty for this 
kind of offence. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
20, after the word ‘‘indecent,” insert 
the word ‘ or.””—(Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘or’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. COURTNEY said, the object of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Warton) was really to leave out the 
words “grossly offensive,” and upon 
two grounds; in the first place, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman thought they 
might be misinterpreted; and, in the 
next place, that the penalty was too 

eat to be connected with words of a 

oubtful character. Well, his hon. and 
learned Friend had already referred to 
that well-known rule of construction 
which included the last words in connec- 
tion with the former; and when they read 
‘indecent, obscene, or grossly offensive,” 
he thought there was no doubt that 
any tribunal would understand it was 
‘grossly offensive” in the sense in 
which indecent or obscene were offensive, 
not offensive to a particular person, but 
offensive to public morality, to the gene- 
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ral community, and as such the offence 
would be characterized and dealt with. 
The words ‘‘indecent”’ and ‘‘ obscene” 
were very broad; but he could conceive 
outrages committed upon the outside of 
letters or post cards which might not be 
covered by those words, and would yet be 
so offensive to public morality and order 
that they ought not to be permitted. The 
second objection was as to the extent of 
the penalty. As the hon: and learned 
Gentleman would see, the penalty of 12 
months was a maximum penalty. As 
there were offences of this kind which 
came forward now and then, deliberate 
offences, offences repeated again and 
again, it was necessary to have recourse 
to these rigorous punishments in order 
to put a stop to them. On these two 
grounds, he thought the hon. and 
learned Member would see that they 
ran no risk, and he could not discredit 
the Judges of the country so much as to 
suppose there would be a miscarriage of 
justice. Hedid not consider there was 
any danger, and he would ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to accept this 
statement, and not to press his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was unwilling 
to press the question too far; but with 
regard to the rule of interpretation, it 
might possibly be in the minds of hon. 
Members that the Lord Chief Justice of 
England had entirely changed the con- 
struction of the law of blasphemy; he 
had broadly laid it down that offences 
against Christianity were not offences 
against the feelings of the people. With 
regard to this clause, they had the words 
‘indecent and obscene,” and he should 
have thought either word would have 
done. They did not know what con- 
struction might be placed upon the 
words ‘grossly offensive;” and when 
they found what was supposed to be a 
safeguard with respect to Christianity 
watered down to something else, it 
might also be that some attempt would 
be made to send a man to prison for 12 
months, because he sent upon a letter 
some theological views that might be 
offensive to someone else. Though it 
was perfectly true this was the maxi- 
mum penalty, the very fact of having 
it so high was to increase the average 
severity of the punishment. Twelve 
months’ imprisonment was a very serious 
matter, and he must really press the 
Amendment, 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, he would 
point out that the preceding section of 
the clause which had been passed im- 
posed the same penalty for offences that 
might appear to be of a much less serious 
character. — 

Mr. WARTON said, he had even 
noticed that; but it did not touch the 
question of what was grossly offensive— 
it only touched indecent photographs, 
and all filthy articles that might be sent 
through the Post. What he was afraid 
of was this—that some day they would 
see an angry contest carried on between 
two men, that they would abuse one an- 
other, call one another scoundrel and 
liar, and that the main offender, by pro- 
ceeding by indictment against the other, 
should have the one who had not of- 
fended so greatly as he had done him- 
self imprisoned for 12 months under 
this clause, whereas he already had his 
remedy by the law of slander. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
and learned Gentleman wish to move 
the next Amendment ? 

Mr. WARTON: No; the other was 
consequential upon the first. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 5 and 6 agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Prohibition of fictitious 
stamps). 

Mr. WARTON said, he wished to 
move an Amendment to this clause, in 
page 4, line 3, to omit the words ‘‘ or of 
any foreign country.’’ This was one of 
those things he pointed out last night ; 
it was one of the additional clauses in 
the Bill which showed how Post Office 
a had grown. He was not, 

owever, going to make any very serious 
objection to the clause, which was to 
prevent any commission of what he 
would have thought was a legal crime 
—that of using a used stamp. However, 
as it was for the object of protecting the 
Post Office, he did not see the use of the 
words ‘‘ or of any foreign country.” He 
did not see why they should protect the 
stamps of foreign countries. Many people 
amused themselves by collecting postage 
stamps, and almost every kind of inno- 
cent forgery was practised upon people 
who were fools enough to go to shops 
where they thought they could get rare 
postage stamps. It was a piece of trans- 
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parent tomfoolery, which illustrated the 
old line— 
‘Tt is greater pleasure to be cheated than to 
cheat.” 


It really did not interfere with the Post 
Office in any way, as these stamps could 
not be used in this country; and he 
should, therefore, move to omit the 
words “ or of any foreign country.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
8, to omit the words “ or of any foreign 
country.” —( Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mx. FAWCETT said, this clause had 
been carefully considered by the Inland 
Revenue, and he was sorry his hon. and 
learned Friend objected to these par- 
ticular words. If he had had longer 
Notice upon the point, he would have 
consulted with the authorities of the In- 
land Revenue, and have pointed out 
these words. All he could say was that 
they were, in some cases, interested in 
the amount of postage which foreign 
countries received on letters sent to this 
country; and, therefore, they were inte- 
rested in the same protection being given 
to foreign stamps as they were in pro- 
tection being given to their own stamps, 
and that he believed was the reason why 
the Inland Revenue wished to have this 
clause, which was carefully considered 
by the authorities of the Inland Revenue. 
He hoped the hon. and learned Member 
would not press the Motion. 

Mr. WARTON said, by this course of 
proceeding, the Post Office made their - 
conduct a perfect farce. He did not care 
twopence for all the clerks; Bills were 
very badly drawn; and it was their 
business to consider them with their own 
common sense. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would tell him of a single case 
where anyone had suffered from the use 
of a fictitious foreign stamp, he would 
withdraw his Amendment at once; but, 
in his opinion, it was an utterly imprac- 
ticable and absurd rule. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, the difficulty he 
was in was this. This Bill, or a similar 
Bill, had been before the House the 
whole Session, and he had asked the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to state to 
him his particular objections ; and if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had done 
so, he would have carefully considered 
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them; but he had never been able to 
ascertain what his particular objections 
were ; therefore he could not, upon the 
spot, answer the particular question which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had put 
to him. If the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had given him Notice yesterday, he 
would have made inquiry at the Post 
Office; but as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had not done so, he thought 
he was more responsible in the matter 
than he (Mr. Fawcett) was. 

Mr. WARTON said, with regard to 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he wished—[‘‘ No, no!’ |]—yes, 
he must; the Postmaster General had 
attacked him.in the most friendly way, 
and he must make a few observations. 
He thought the scope of the Bill was a 
monstrosity, and there must be some 
notion of the sanctity of the Post Office 
Department. His objection was to the 
whole Bill; but he wished only to refer 
to one or two points that struck his 
mind; and as the Postmaster General 
could not tell them a single instance 
that showed any necessity for the pro- 
vision he must press the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clause 8 agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Commission of offences in 
post office, and obstruction of post 
office). 

Mr. WARTON said, on this clause he 
proposed to omit all the lines beginning 
with and including “‘ uses” in line 29, 
down to and including ‘“‘office’’ in line 
- $2, in order to substitute other words. 
Of all the monstrous provisions this was 
the most monstrous, for it embraced an 
immense number of wholly unnecessary 
matters provided for by the law already. 
It appeared to be the very quintessence 
of absurdity. Why it should be so 
wrong to use these words inside a Post 
Office he could not see. He quite agreed 
that people should not be allowed to 
obstruct an officer of the Post Office, and 
that there should be a summary convic- 
tion; but why should committing a nui- 
sance be worse in a Post Office than 
anywhere else? By this clause the 
humblest letter sorter or smallest tele- 
graph boy was invested with special 
sanctity just as much as the highest 
officials. That seemed to him most 
absurd ; and he hoped the Postmaster 
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General would alter the clause in the 
manner he had suggested. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he was most 
anxious to meet the hon. and learned 
Member as far as possible; but this Bill 
was not intended to give the Post Office 
extra power, but simply to provide cer- 
tain necessary protection both to the 
Post Office and to the public. If the 
business of the Post Office was ob- 
structed and important letters were 
delayed, the inconvenience was not to the 
Post Office, but to those who were ex- 
pecting the letters. Therefore, this was 
solely in the interest of the public; but 
he thought he might partially amend 
the clause as the hon. Member sug- 
gested. 

Mr. COURTNEY observed, that the 
work of the Post Office might be ob- 
structed merely by improper conduct, 
without there being an absolute ob- 
struction of a particular officer. If it 
would satisfy the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, he thought the clause might be 
amended so as to provide that “any 
ay who obstructs an officer of the 

ost Office while in the execution of his 
duty,”’ or ‘‘ who while in the Post Office 
obstructs,’’ &c., should be liable to 
penalties. 

Mr. WARTON said, that would be 
quite enough to meet his object. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 30, to omit all the words from 
the word, ‘‘ uses’ down to “ obstruct,” inclusive, 
in line 32,in order to insert the words, “ ob- 
structs an officer of the Post Office while in the 
execution of his duty.” 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Question put, and negatived. 

Words omitted accordingly. 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Words inserted accordingly. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 10 agreed to. 

Clause 11 (Forgery, delay, and im- 
proper disclosure of telegrams). 


Mr. FAWCETT, in proposing an 
Amendment, to omit all the words after 
the word ‘‘ section” in page 5, line 39, 
down to “telegraph” in line 43, ex- 
plained that the Amendment was the 
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result of an arrangement with the Tele- 
graph Companies. The object of the 
clause was to give security against news 
sent by foreign telegrams being im- 
properly interfered with, or being stolen. 
The Telegraph Companies had objected 
to the proposed control by the Post Office 
over their telegrams, as at first provided 
in the clause; and as he had no desire to 
exercise any unreasonable control over 
the Companies he had agreed to accept 
this Amendment, and an amicable ar- 
rangement had been come to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
39, omit all the words after ‘‘ section ’’ in 
line 39, down to and including ‘“‘or”’ in 
line 43.—( Mr. Faweett.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he thought it 
was well that these words should be 
omitted, for the real spirit of the Bill 
was a domineering and dictatorial in- 
terference with private Companies when 
there was no right to interfere. 

Mr. FAWCETT demurred to the re- 
mark of the hon. and learned Member, 
for the Post Office had no desire to in- 
terfere with the Telegraph Companies. 
The clause had been introduced at the 
request of several hon. Members, after 
a recent trial in which it was found that 
the public had not proper security in 
regard to news sent from abroad. There- 
fore, the clause was not introduced 
through a desire on the part of the Post 
Office to interfere with the Telegraph 
Companies. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought this 
illustrated the dangers of legislation. A 
trial took place, and then some hon. Mem- 
bers who did not understand the law 
rushed off to the Postmaster General 
and induced him to bring in a Bill; 
and then, when people who knew what 
they were about, raised objection to the 
Bill, Amendments were made, and clauses 
struck out. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words omitted accordingly. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 
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CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 
(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Courtney.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE—FAILURE 
OF THE POLICY OF HER MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL, in whose 
name the following Notice of Amend- 
ment stood upon the Paper :— 

‘“‘That the European Conference having 
failed to give to Her Majesty's Government the 
means of good administration in Egypt, the 
continued expenditure of the money and use 
of the forces of this Country in Egypt cannot 
be justified,’’ 
said, that after the extraordinary con- 
duct of the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
in not permitting the debate on Egyptian 
affairs to proceed on Thursday evening, 
he felt it necessary to bring forward the 
subject to-day, more especially as he 
understood that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) had to leave London in the even- 
ing, and he himself would not be in 
London on Monday when the debate was 
to be initiated. He did not, however, 
propose to move his Amendment, al- 
though it expressed his sentiments, be- 
cause to do so would not be respectful 
to Lord Northbrook, who had under- 
taken an onerous task, and ought to be 
allowed some time in which to try to 
fulfil his purpose. No man was more 
capable of dealing with Egyptian affairs 
than Lord Northbrook, and he felt sure 
that Egypt would be the better for 
having its affairs looked into by so com- 
petent and able aman; but he was satis- 
fied that neither Lord Northbrook nor 
any other man could so arrange that two 
and two should make five; yet that was 
the task to which his Lordship was set. 
One of the effects of the mission of Lord 
Northbrook would be that.it would lead 
to a little delay, and he had just a scin- 
tilla of hope that in the meantime Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of France might come to some 
terms, and that some arrangements 
might be made. His principal reason 
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for speaking to-day was that he took a 
very grave view of the failure of the 
Conference, for it seemed to him that the 
failure left Egypt in a most terrible diffi- 
culty. Some hon. Members talked of that 
failure as leaving the Government with 
a ‘“‘ free hand;’’ but rather than that it 
seemed to him that it tied their hands 
more fast, or if there was any real result 
it left the Government foot-free to turn 
round and scuttle out of Egypt. He and 
his hon. Friends regarded that as a good 
result in one way; but what was required 
from the Conference was that the hands 
of the Government should be untied, so 
that so long as they remained in Egypt 
they should be able to carry on the ad- 
ministration of that country in a decent 
and proper manner. In the Papers re- 
lating to the Revenue of Egypt there was 
matter for very grave reflection. They 
showed that we were extorting a great 
deal too much from the people of Egypt. 
If the Government were to be respon- 
sible for the affairs of that country there 
were several matters imperatively de- 
manding attention. He referred to the 
settlement of the question of the land re- 
venue, the abolition of the system of 
corvée, and the regulation and improve- 
ment of the irrigation system, so as to 
get rid of the horrible and disgraceful 
system of dragging Natives long dis- 
tances from home without any tools, and 
getting a minimum of gain out of them 
at the cost of a maximum of labour and 
of injury to health. The settlement of 
such questions as these would necessi- 
tate the expenditure of a great deal of 
money. Another consideration which 
ought not to be lost sight of was the 
possibility of our having to engage in 
war for the protection of the country, 
for there was no great division between 
the Mahdi and Egypt. What we called 
the Mahdi was a general uprising of the 
people of the Soudan in the cause of 
freedom. That might give us a great 
deal of trouble. There were at present 
9,400 British troops occupied in defend- 
ing Egypt, and should the proportions 
of the rebellion increase we might find 
ourselves engaged in a very difficult 
task. Then there was the question of 
the tribunals, which exacted the debts 
of the unfortunate fellaheen. All these 
matters made it impossible for the Go- 
vernment to carry on the administration 
of Egypt satisfactorily while their hands 
were tied. If the Conference had not 
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failed an arrangement might have been 
come to with France, which would 
have been of immense advantage. 
France had assured us that if we quitted 
Egypt she would not enter the country. 
That was a most important assurance, 
and if it had been accepted we might 
soon be in a position to leave Egypt with 
credit. The neutralization of Egypt, like 
that of Belgium, would have been an 
excellent plan. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: If 
Egypt were like Belgium. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL, continu- 
ing, said, Egypt might not in some re- 
spects be like Belgium ; but still he 
thought it would be a capital thing if 
the Powers of Europe entered into a 
self-denying ordinance in regard to it, 
as they had done in regard to Belgium. 
But the Conference had come to an end 
without settling anything. He much 
regretted this. The result was that our 
present position in Egypt was an im- 
possible one. As he had said, some 
people talked about our now having a 
“free hand’? in Egypt. But we had 
nothing of the kind; the fact was our 
hands were tightly tied. We were 
pledged to support the Law of Liquida- 
tion and the International Tribunals by 
which alone the Law of Liquidation was 
enforced. The Government had declared 
over and over again that they regarded 
the Law of Liquidation as an inter- 
national agreement, which could not be 
altered without the consent of all the 
Powers. In face of those assertions, the 
Government could not alter that law. 
Were any attempt made to alter that 
law, we should give just cause of offence 
to France, and he trembled for the con- 
sequences. The Government had, as he 
thought most unfortunately, agreed to 
the extension of these tribunals for five 
years, and to that extent our hands were 
absolutely tied. Were we going to use 
the British Forees in Egypt for the pur- 
pose of extorting this money from the 
fellaheen? The Egyptians did not want 
us in Egypt. They would far rather 
have a little misgovernment after their 
own fashion than a great deal of mis- 
government after our fashion. He fore- 
told that a half-and-half Government 
would not answer—a Government half 
Native, half British, and the evidence 
was now overwhelming that everybody 
was discontented with it. We were 
really doing nothing to benefit Egypt, 
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and the people would much rather be 
rid of us. Tf they were left to manage 
their own affairs on the Darwinian prin- 
ciple of letting the best come to the top, 
they would get along much better. He 
had great hopes that by a power of 
passive resistance, and by a want of 
agreement among the Powers of Europe, 
they might yet manage to stave off those 
who wanted to take the last drop of 
their blood, and so would be much better 
off than they were now. It seemed to 
him that we were a very hypocritical 
nation, for we were always talking 
about the good we were going to do to 
others, while the real idea was that of 
British interests. It was often said 
that we had a very special interest in 
Egypt, because the Suez Canal was the 
road to India; but that idea had been 
disposed of long ago. It was shown to 
be baseless in an article written by the 
Prime Minister in 1877. He hoped that 
the Prime Minister would peruse and 
re-peruse that article in the coming Re- 
cess, and that copies of it would be 
sent to every Member of the Govern- 
ment, for he was sure that if they 
stadied that article, they would follow 
the course which he and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
advocated. The idea of a road to India 
through Egypt was an utter delusion. 
In time of war our true way to India 
would be by the open ocean. The Prime 
Minister in that article pomted out that 
the difference of time in the two routes 
was only three weeks; but it was now 
found to be only 10 days longer for the 
large vessels of the present day to go 
to India round the Cape. For the sake 
of saving those 10 days, would it be 
worth our while, in time of war, to under- 
take the enormous burden of protecting 
the whole Mediterranean? In time of 
peace they might rely on the Canal being 
always open for traffic. It was the 
interest of the Mediterranean Powers 
that it should be open, for the tendency 
of the Canal was to throw the trade 
which used to come to us more and more 
into the Mediterranean ports. He, there- 
fore, felt sure that in times of peace the 
other Powers would combine with us in 
keeping the Canal open. And in time 
of war we should not be much the worse 
for not being able to use it. He hoped 
the Government would realize that our 
only creditable course, consistent with 
justice to the Egyptians and justice to 
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the taxpayers of this country, would be 
to wash our hands of the whole affair, 
withdraw our troops, and have nothing 
more to do with it. This would bring 
the bondholders to their senses, and they 
would then, no doubt, offer to reduce 
their interest one-half, or 1 per cent, 
if we would only stay. But he hoped 
that Her Majesty’s Government would, 
notwithstanding, withdraw from Egypt. 
Let them release Arabi, and in no way 
oppose Ismail Pasha, or the Mahdi, who 
might be a very respectable and ami- 
cable gentleman, and let them leave the 
Egyptians to manage their own affairs 
and choose their own rulers, and do their 
best according to their own fashion. 
His great hope was that the European 
Powers would be so totally unable to 
agree among themselves that the result 
might be the freedom of the Egyptians. 
He had no fear of the wave of Mahom- 
medanism. It was a very good religion, 
and he did not see why we should op- 
pose it. Neither had he any particular 
dread of the Mahdi. They were ac- 
customed to Mahdis in India, where, to 
use an expressive phrase, they were to 
be found as thick as thieves. If the 
Egyptians chose to accept the Mahdi, 
let them do so. At any rate, we should 
have our consciences free. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
regretted that the question of Egypt 
was being discussed in so small a House. 
At the same time, he was glad to find 
that, although the number of Members 
present was not large, the quality was 
good. The Front Opposition Bench was 
well represented by one of the Leaders 
of the Conservative Party (Mr. J. 
Lowther), who, whatever they might 
think of him in other respects, was al- 
ways straightforward, and said what he 
meant. On the present occasion the 
right hon. Gentleman would have no 
difficulty in speaking his mind, because 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) had 
gone to Manchester, and the occupants 
of the Front Opposition Bench were, 
therefore, at liberty to say what they 
liked. It seemed strange that they 
should have to discuss this question al- 
most on the last day of the Session ; but 
throughout the whole period the Session 
had lasted Egypt had been the promi- 
nent subject which the House had had 
to discuss again and again. He thought 
it quite right that it should be so, be- 
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cause it appeared to him that the House 
had made itself in some sort of way re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the 5,000,000 
of people who inhabited Egypt. The 
way in which this question was always 
cropping up was a proof that when once 
a false step was taken, the consequences 
were such that it was difficult to escape 
from them. When once they committed 
an act of political injustice Nemesis was 
sure to follow sooner or later. He now 
spoke on behalf of the fellaheen, who 
were the great body of the cultivators 
of the soil, and whose sufferings were 
all the more sad when the House re- 
membered the abominably bad govern- 
ment by which they had been brought 
about, and by the oppression to which 
they had been subjected. Her Majesty’s 
Government said they were not respon- 
sible for what had been going on there ; 
but he maintained that they were. The 
hon. Member for Neweustle (Mr. J. 
Cowen) had said a year ago that so long 
as England kept even a corporal’s guard 
in Egypt so long would she be respon- 
sible for what went on in that country, 
because the Egyptian people would not 
take the necessary steps to insure getting 
a good Government for the redress of 
their grievances so long as the emblems 
of England’s power remained among 
them, as they would never be sure that 
British Forces were not coming back 
with the view of getting rid of that Go- 
vernment. The Prime Minister had 
only the other night remonstrated with 
him and with the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) for hay- 
ing implied that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment was a sham, which was kept up by 
Her Majesty’s Government; and the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to have 
assumed that by expressing that opinion 
they who uttered it were making it more 
difficult fur Her Majesty’s Government 
to arrive at any satisfactory settlement 
or consolidation of power on the part of 
the Egyptian Government. That re- 
monstrance had not convinced him (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) that they were in the 
wrong. The question was not whether 
they called the Egyptian Government a 
sham, but whether it was a sham. If it 
was asham, and he did not call it so, he 
and those who thought with him would 
be shams. What they wished was to 
get at the truth of the matter. They 


wished it to be understood in this coun- 
try that the English Government were 
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governing Egypt, and that when they 
talked of the Government of Egypt, or 
the Government of the Khedive, they 
were talking of a merely nominal Go- 
vernment, their object being that the 
English people might decide for them- 
selves whether they should not ask Her 
Majesty’s Government to withdraw from 
their present responsibility in that coun- 
try. The House was told that the Eng- 
lish had been for two years in Egypt, and 
had done some good. He asked what 
good had been done? He asserted that 
the Egyptians were no better for what 
England had done. The UnderSecretary 
of State for the Colonies (Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley) had tried to make out that the 
people of Egypt were getting on well; 
but all he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) could 
make out had really been done was, 
that we were attempting to build new 
prisons. He did not know whether they 
had been built; but if they had, that 
was not a very comprehensive work for 
the welfare of the people. The fact was 
that we had done nothing to make their 
lives happier and better, or to render 
them better citizens. What, he asked, 
was the great grievance of the Egyptian 
people? The root of the whole evil was 
that they were oppressed by an enor- 
mous debt of something like £100,000,000 
of money. It was this which drained 
the very life-blood of the people, who 
were compelled to provide the interest 
of that debt, as well as to carry on their 
own government. It was his opinion 
that the Egyptian people were not 
morally responsible for that debt. It 
was incurred by tyrannical despots for 
their own purposes, and he should be 
delighted to see the people repudiate it, 
and send the bondholders about their 
business. But that was not the view of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. "We were told 
when we went there that we were going 
to support the rights of the Khedive and 
the rights of the bondholders, who said 
—‘* We will keep there and have our 
pound of flesh at whatever cost to the 
honour of this country or of suffering to 
the Egyptians;”’ and what was the course 
taken? The great military Powers of 
Europe had joined with England in the 
effort to see how they could get the 
last farthing from that miserable people. 
Was there anything noble in that? He 
would admit that the English Govern- 
ment had endeavoured to do their best 
to put matters on a footing that would 
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do as little harm as possible, and they 
tried to reduce the interest; but they 
had failed. The Conference that had 
been summoned reminded him of a 
group of hungry vultures sitting on a 
tree, and watching the dying struggles 
of their intended prey, consulting among 
themselves as to when the right moment 
to pounce upon it would have arrived. 
The Conference had now been brought 
to an end, and the question was, What 
was England to do? When Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government came to the House 
at the close of the Conference everybody 
was anxious to know what would be 
their policy, and all they were told was 
that the Government were going to send 
out Lord Northbrook; no doubt he 
was a very able man, and they were 
much obliged to him for having under- 
taken the office; but when they were 
told he was to be the saviour of Egypt, 
a sort of blank astonishment came over 
the House. They all sat and wondered 
what Lord Northbrook was to do. Even 
the Fourth Party were dumb. He had 
said Lord Northbrook was an able man; 
but they had sent able men to Egypt 
before. They had sent out Lord Dufferin, 
who was England’s only Ambassador, 
just as Lord Wolseley was her only 
General. Well, what had Lord Dufferin 
done? He had written a long and able 
despatch, which had, however, done no 
good that he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had 
heard of. They had sent out the right 
hon. Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen), 
and they had also sent out Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd; but they had had to bring Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd home again. Then there 
was Sir Evelyn Baring; and what had 
he done? He did his best, no doubt; 
but he had done no good. Who now 
thought that Lord Northbrook would 
prove the saviour of the country ? What 
was he to do? Lord Northbrook was, 
in fact, the Egyptian policy of the Go- 
vernment. For his part, he (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) could not understand what 
Lord Northbrook’s mission was. Was 
it to inquire into the finances of the 
country? He had thought they knew 
all about them when they held the Con- 
ference. Was it, then, to find out the 
misery of the country? There could, 
he thought, be little doubt about that. 
Was it to ascertain the unpopularity of 
the Khedive’s Government? Well, 
everybody knew that. Lord Derby, who 
had joined Her Majesty’s Government 
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two years ago, had stated that their 

licy was to keep the Khedive on his 
egs, because he could not stand upon 
them by himself. Was Lord North- 
brook going to raise money from the 
Egyptian people? He did not think the 
noble Lord would be able to do that. 
They had a saying in the North of Eng- 
land which was that ‘‘Solomon was a 
wise man, and Sampson was a strong 
man; but neither of them could get 
brass from a man who had not got it.” 
It seemed to him that Her Majesty’s 
Government had sent Lord Northbrook 
out on a mission it was absolutely im- 
possible for him to fulfil. He was 
going to get blood out of a stone. He 
was, in fact, going on a mission that 
was absolutely foredoomed to failure, 
unless he could pledge the credit and 
resources of this country for the putting 
of everything straight. His right hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. J. Lowther) was 
one of the few men in that House who 
had a straightforward Egyptian policy. 
That policy was annexation. It was 
that we were to take possession of 
Egypt; but that was a policy which he 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) hardly thought 
his right hon. Friends on the Treasury 
Bench would agree in, because if there 
was one thing more cheered than an- 
other during the last 18 months it had 
been their announcement that they 
would not annex Egypt. He thought 
that a very important moment had 
arrived in regard to this question. It 
was true that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were even now not really _ free 
from European concern in this matter ; 
but they were free for the moment, 
and might be said to stand at pre- 
sent in the “parting of the way.” 
What, then, he asked, was to be the 
policy of the Prime Minister? Was 
it to be a policy against which the 
Prime Minister had over and over again 
protested? or was it to be a policy of 
giving Egypt to the Egyptians? There 
were only three courses open in regard 
to this question. They were—annexa- 
tion, occupation, or retractation; or, in 
the vulgar tongue, the policy to be pur- 
sued was that of grab, muddle, or scut- 
tling. That of grab was one which they 
could not now discuss, because they did 
not think the present Government would 
ever adopt it. The policy of muddle 
was one that could not long go on. The 
Government of Egypt was now the 
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laughing-stock of the whole world, and, 
as he had said already, it was a sham, 
Her Majesty’s Government accepted no 
responsibility unless they chose to do so. 
If anything went wrong, it was the 
miserable Egyptian Government ; if any- 
thing went right, it was Sir Evelyn 
Baring. It would waste the time of the 
House to discuss this policy. He never 
heard anyone approve it. What else, 
then, remained? ‘There was only the 
policy of scuttling. This was a slang 
word, and its use might be objected to ; 
but he asserted that the policy of with- 
drawal was the very highest and noblest 
policy our statesmen could adopt. They 

ad heard a good deal about our with- 
drawal from the Transvaal, and Her 
Majesty’s Government had been much 
blamed for that; but he thought they 
had been honest and right in that policy, 
and that the noblest act of the Prime 
Minister had been to disregard the out- 
ery from the Opposition Benches, and at 
once to withdraw our forces from that 
part of the world. It was a nobler step 
than any victory they might have gained. 
There were only three persons in that 
House who had a definite policy with 
regard to Egypt—the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. J. Lowther), the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell), and himself. He would say, 
let the Government adopt his policy and 
leave the wretched Egyptians to their 
own devices. The answer to this was 
that if they did so the French would go 
in. He did not think our experience 
was likely to encourage the French to do 
that. He did not think the French, 
seeing what we had done, would be in- 
clined to go and govern the Egyptians. 
It was said if they repealed the Union 
with Ireland, somebody else would go 
and take that country. Well, if any- 
body else should desire to take such a 
step, it would be, all things considered, 
a most extraordinary thing. If the 
French, who were pledged to national 
freedom, chose to go and bully the 
Egyptians, let them do so; but, at any 
rate, let England be clear of that wicked- 
ness, and clear herself from the oppres- 
sion and plunder and misery of the 
Egyptian people. The Prime Minister, 


who was unfortunately not present, 
naturally liked to stand up for his own 
policy. The right hon. Gentleman was 
not pleased with him (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) two years ago, when he had im- 
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plored Her Majesty’s Government not 
to use force in Egypt; but he thought 
that, looking back to what had since 
occurred, he and those who had taken 
the same view were much dearer friends 
of the Government than those who had 
encouraged them in a different course. 
He thought he was acting the part of a 
true friend of the Government in urging 
them to calmly reconsider their course 
now that there was an opportunity 
to withdraw from the policy of inter- 
ference in Egypt. He felt as sure as 
that he stood on the floor of that House 
that the only course that could bring 
credit to Her Majesty’s Government was 
that they should at once reconsider their 
policy and alter their course of action in 
regard to this great question. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he heartily 
concurred with the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) in the conclusions he 
had drawn with regard to the policy of 
the Government, however he might differ 
from that of the hon. Baronet himself. 
It was impossible to controvert what the 
hon. Baronet had said as to what he had 
described as the policy of muddle pur- 
sued by Her Majesty’s Government— 
a policy alike disastrous to the people of 
Egypt and discreditable to this country. 
The hon. Baronet had spoken of the sham 
of the so-called Egyptian Government. 
Could anything be much more ridiculous 
than the references made from the Trea- 
sury Bench to the Egyptian Government ? 
If any Question were asked of the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) on the sub- 
ject of Egypt, he always talked of con- 
sulting the Egyptian Government, and 
on the next day he told the House Sir 
Evelyn Baring had curtly informed that 
Government that any advice emanating 
from him was to be accepted, and that 
no action was to be taken by the Govern- 
ment of Egypt without a reference to 
him, under the further obligation of a 
communication with Downing Street. 
The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy had 
said that every reasonable person in 
England and on the Continent concurred 
in denouncing the monstrous sham of 
attempting to govern Egypt from Down- 
ing Street by means of mere puppets 
who were removed at the will of the 
English Government, unless they hap- 
pened to carry on intrigues to enable 
them to shake off the domination 
sought to be imposed on them, and to 
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get up complications which led to the 
abandonment of those English officials 
who had been sent out with a view of 
carrying out the policy of the Govern- 
ment; and the result had usually been 
that the last stage was always worse, if 
possible, than that which had preceded 
it. Reference had been made to the fact 
that from time to time Her Majesty’s 
Government came down to the House 
and stated that some important step was 
about to be taken. They had had a 
good number of these announcements 
already, whenever a Vote of Censure 
was seriously threatened and the voice 
of the country and of the civilized world 
made itself heard. They were told very 
recently, with respect to the mismanage- 
ment of the Government in regard to 
Egyptian affairs, in sonorous though 
no louder tones than those in which 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Courtney) and other Members of the 
Government were at that moment con- 
versing, that an important step was 
about to be taken. They had some time 
ago an important statement that Lord 
Dufferin was to be sent to Egypt with a 
view of informing Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, by means of a Report, as to 
the steps that should be taken in that 
country. They knew what that had 
ended in. It had resulted in a very in- 
teresting Blue Book, which clearly placed 
the views of Lord Dufferin before the 
Government. There was no person more 
capable of giving good advice, provided 
it was to be followed, and what was the 
result? Why, that Lord Dufferin’s sug- 
gestions had all been uniformly and sys- 
tematically ignored. When this striking 
policy had ceased to have any effect on 
the anxious mind of the public at home, 
and when the cry for more energetic 
action was raised, they had the announce- 
ment that General Gordon was to be sent 
to the Soudan for the purpose of in- 
suring the safety of the garrisons, and 
of carrying out measures of great im- 
portance. They also knew what had 
happened then. As soon as the de- 
spatch of General Gordon on his peril- 
ous mission had had the effect for which 
it was prepared—namely, of assisting 
the Government through a momentary 
Parliamentary difficulty, General Gordon 
was abandoned to his fate, in the same 
way that Lord Dufferin and his Blue 
Book had been consigned to oblivion. 
After a while it became necessary that 
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some further announcement of an im- 
portant nature should be made; and the 
House was informed, in stately and stilted 
tones, that the Government had convened 
a Conference of the Great Powers of 
Europe to consider the important ques- 
tion of Egyptian finance. They knew 
perfectly well what had come of that. 
The Conference had suffered a most dis- 
creditable collapse, and had collapsed 
amidst a scene of indescribable confu- 
sion. And now, again, they had another 
important announcement. They were 
told that Lord Northbrook was to be 
sent to Egypt. The hon. Baronet (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) had asked what was 
Lord Northbrook to do? He would not 
go into any question as to the fitness 
of Lord Northbrook for such a position ; 
but what was he to do? He was to pre- 
pare another Report, he supposed, to be 
put alongside the Blue Book of Lord Duf- 
ferin on the dusty shelves on which 
it had for so many months reposed. 
He was not to take any action, but 
merely to report to his Colleagues. 
He should be told Lord Northbrook 
would occupy a position of greater 
strength than that of Lord Dufferin, 
who certainly was not inferior in expe- 
rience or knowledge of Egyptian affairs 
to Lord Northbrook. It would, how- 
ever, be said that, unlike Lord Dufferin, 
Lord Northbrook enjoyed the inestima- 
ble advantage of being a Cabinet Minis- 
ter. He (Mr. J. Lowther) saw the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) in his place. 
That right hon. Gentleman would ap- 
preciate the great advantage a Cabinet 
Minister enjoyed, and would understand 
the way in which his suggestions were 
capable of being carefully considered and 
eventually ignored by his Colleagues, 
even in instances where his Colleagues 
did not promote intrigues in the Press 
and otherwise against him. Lord North- 
brook might succeed, after the lapse 
of a few months, in obtaining some 
consideration for his suggestions; but 
what would be the result? The Prime 
Minister had informed the House that 
the financial affairs of Egypt were 
so critical that he could not even re- 
frain from taking steps without waiting 
for the consent of Parliament. A Con- 
ference he had announced was to take 
place, and that without a decision of 
that House being taken. Well, what 
had become of the critical state of the 
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finances of Egypt? The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle had said that if 
money were raised by a despotic Govern- 
ment without the assent of the general 
community the debt so incurred ought 
to be repudiated. But hon. Members 
opposite might, perhaps, have heard of 
a much heavier loan—the National Debt 
—which was contracted for purposes with 
which some of them had no sympathy, 
and under the auspices of a Government 
which did not possess that popular sanc- 
tion which the hon. Baronet and his 
Friends considered necessary to all good 
government; and if the doctrine were 
allowed to go forth that the National 
Debt was to be repudiated on those 
grounds at the dictation of a detached 
section of the Liberal Party, the na- 
tional credit of England would receive 
a fatal blow, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would not find himself in a 
very enviable position with respect to 
his consolidation schemes. He (Mr. J. 
Lowther) had been brought up in the old 
school in which the principle was recog- 
nized that the first duty of a community, 
as of an individual, was to pay its debts ; 
and he could not depart from that prin- 
ciple when nations, instead of indi- 
viduals, were coneerned. The hon. 
Baronet represented a section of his 
Party which had great influence with 
the Prime Minister, who was notoriously 
believed to have sympathy with the 
views of that section. They were now 
called upon by that section to repudiate 
that portion of the Egyptian National 
Debt which it might not be convenient 
for the Egyptian people to pay. Coming 
to the subject of the Conference, he 
thought that the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment reflected great discredit upon all 
the parties to it; and by this time Her 
Majesty’s Government were fully aware 
that the country would have refused to 
be bound by it. The Conference had 
broken up without arriving at any con- 
clusion; and what was the position in 
which we now found ourselves? ‘True, 
we were free from that Agreement ; but 
we were completely isolated throughout 
the world. The Government were en- 
deavouring to attach an exaggerated 
importance to some apparently common- 
place expressions of civility which were 
alleged to have passed the lips of the 
Italian Envoy, and were also attaching 
enormous importance to having secured 
the co-operation of one of Her Majesty’s 
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most ancient allies, with whom he was 
glad to find that, even at the eleventh 
hour, the Prime Minister was cultivating 
friendly relations. He referred to the 
Porte, which was described not long ago 
as the one anti-human specimen of 
humanity. But what was the attitude 
of the rest of Europe? The Prime Mi- 
nister had declined to express any opi- 
nion upon the proposals submitted to 
the Conference. They were not entirely 
dependent upon Protocols for informa- 
tion as to the attitude of the European 
Powers towards this country. The Go- 
vernment had evidently succeeded in 
irritating and alienating all the rest of 
the Powers. But even the Protocols 
showed that Germany very clearly signi- 
fied that the most vital and important 
element in the administration of Egypt 
had been dealt with in a manner which 
called for the intervention of Europe. 
The great central Powers had shown in 
clear terms, both official and otherwise, 
that they were not disposed to lend 
countenance to the vacillation which had 
been exhibited by the Government 
throughout in their treatment of this 
question. Of course, they would be 
told that the Government had been con- 
sistent throughout the whole of their 
policy. That he candidly admitted. The 
Government had consistently tried to 
disorganize the internal administration 
of Egypt, and to complicate the rela- 
tions with Foreign Powers, and had 
swerved neither to the right nor to 
the left in pursuing this, to their minds, 
desirable consummation. The hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) said that he would have 
allowed Arabi and Ismail, and he 
did not know how many more persons 
of a not particularly uniform frame of 
mind, to fight the matter out among 
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themselves. He (Mr. J. Lowther) 
could understand that, in the first 
instance, some of these persons 


might have expected that they would 
have the support of the Prime Minister 
in the inauguration of a system of dis- 
order in any part of the world. The 
Government had charged themselves 
with an extraordinary mission in going 
to Egypt. They had succeeded in in- 
troducing disorder, where order pre- 
viously existed, in various portions of 
the globe. The hon. Baronet (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) had referred to South 
Africa, and he and the hon. Member 
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for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) 
had referred to the disorder in North 
Africa. What had caused the change of 
policy on the part of the Ministerial 
Bench? The happiness of persons in 
Egypt was one thing; but the interest 
of England in Egypt was not confined 
to establishing any particular form of 
government, or to meeting the wishes of 
the people who happened to reside in 
that country. The Delta of the Nile had 
an interest for England on account of 
that highway to our Indian Empire—an 
Empire which the hon. Member for 
Kirkealdy (Sir George Campbell) was 
prepared to cast to the winds. Our 
excuse, and our only excuse, for being 
in Egypt had reference to the vital 
interests of this country, which in- 
terests were generally admitted through- 
out England. The idea that because 
people in Egypt would like any one 
form of government, or the adoption of 
any one policy, we were to abandon the 
paramount interests of England in that 
country, involved a proposition so mon- 
strous that it had only to be named in 
order to be received with indignation 
throughout England. The Government 
considered the Egyptian Question a 
matter of secondary importance. The 
Prime Minister considered that the only 
thing of primary importance was to try 
to stimulate a revolutionary agitation in 
this country. But this ‘‘secondary” 
matter ought to be dealt with by the 
Government in such a manner as should 
convince the country that they at length 
realized the extreme gravity and im- 
portance of the situation. The Govern- 
ment should endeavour, during the Re- 
cess, to give as much time as they could 
spare from the personal direction of agi- 
tation to a serious consideration of this 
matter. The Prime Minister said it was 
not possible to think of more than one 
thing at atime; but he(Mr. J. Lowther) 
hoped that during the Recess the Go- 
vernment would consider the relations of 
this country with Fureign Powers, which 
relations apparently never stood in a 
worse position than at present. He did 
not think that the hon. Member need 
have apologized for bringing the subject 
under the notice of the House. It would 
not be very easy to obtain a large at- 
tendance of Members during the re- 
mainder of the Session, and those Mem- 
bers who would not be able to take part 
in Monday’s discussion were perfectly 
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justified in expressing their views that 
day. It was to be hoped that the Go- 
vernment would give hon. Members an 
assurance that there was to be an end 
of this wearisome reiteration of their de- 
sire to evacuate Egypt, followed by an- 
nouncements of reinforcements of troops, 
and the whole perplexing round of vacil- 
lation which discredited Her Majesty’s 
Ministers at home, and lowered and 
injured the position of England in Egypt 
particularly, and throughout the world 
generally. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
when he said that he could find no fault 
with the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy for 
bringing forward this question. He 
went even further than that, and said 
that it was almost the duty of the hon. 
Member to take the course he had taken. 
Why had there been no discussion on 
Egypt that week? The fact was that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition was too kind to his own 
followers. It had been arranged that 
the debate should take place that week ; 
but suddenly the right hon. Gentleman 
found that the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) was going to some garden 
ticket meeting in Manchester again to 
go through the farce of one of his public 
reconciliations with Lord Salisbury, and 
therefore everything was to be put aside 
in order that the House might have the 
privilege of hearing the noble Lord on 
the affairs of Egypt. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. Lowther) 
had elaborated no sort of policy, but had 
contented himself with saying that the 
whole of the Members of the Govern- 
ment were the basest of human beings, 
and that the Prime Minister was the 
basest of them all—that the Government 
had, in fact, committed wrongs in every 
part of the world. They knew that that 
was the contention of the Conservative 
Party, and they accepted that position 
of the Opposition as an admitted fact. 
He was somewhat sorry that the Con- 
ference had broken up, because he 
thought the proposal to put the adminis- 
trative expenses first, and to give the 
bondholders whatever remained, was a 
desirable proposal ; and he should there- 
fore have supported the Government in 
their proposal to vote the £8,000,000, 
because they had been placed in this 
difficulty by the action of the previous 
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Government, and it was necessary they 
should have a full understanding that 
henceforth Egypt was to be a neutral 
State. With regard to the conduct of 
the French, he thought they ought to 
express their opinion very strongly upon 
it, for from beginning to end of the 
Conference, as Lord Granville had said, 
they did nothing but urge the rights, as 
they called them, of the bondholders. 
It was well known that the French Mi- 
nisters were all in the hands of finan- 
cialists; and it appeared to him that 
these French Ministers were not sup- 
porting the interests of France, but of 
the financialists who had got the bonds 
at the present moment. We ought not 
to pay much attention to this, because 
the French were a peace-loving nation, 
and when it came to a question of fight- 
ing they objected to going to war. This 
was made clear when we took our Ex- 
pedition to Egypt. M. Gambetta was 
in favour of the French joining in that 
Expedition; but the Members of the 
French Assembly received an intimation 
from their constituents that if they 
voted for that warlike Expedition they 
would lose their confidence; and one of 
the most powerful Governments that 
had existed in France for a considerable 
number of years was unable to carry the 
proposition in the Chamber. He did 
not think that we need be in the least 
afraid of France on these matters, or 
pay very much attention to what she said 
or thought. The right hon. Gentleman 
had asked what the policy of the Govern- 
ment really was; and he was very much 
surprised that he should have done so, 
because both in and out of Parliament 
the Prime Minister had shown that it was 
the intention of the Government to eva- 
cuate Egypt. In an article in a review, 
written in the year 1877, the right hon. 
Gentleman held that the sooner we 
quitted Egypt the better for us, and 
pointed out almost prophetically the cost 
and the trouble that would ensue upon 
a continued occupation. The Govern- 
ment were bound by a covenant entered 
into by right hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and considered that they should go as 
far as to set the Khedive on his legs 
and give the Egyptian Government a 
fair start. As he (Mr. Labouchere) un- 
derstood it, the policy of the Govern- 
ment at present was—and he gave them 
his most cordial support in sending 
out Lord Northbrook to carry out 
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that policy—the reduction of taxation. 
He did not say that it was a policy of 
absolute repudiation. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite said the Govern- 
ment would weaken the credit of Eng- 
land ; but he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to carry back his historical 
studies a little, and he would find that 
there had always been a Parliament in 
England, and that every farthing of 
public money expended had been voted 
by that Parliament. And what he (Mr. 
Labouchere) and those who thought 
with him held was that when Ismail 
Pasha made the Egyptian Debts he 
joined with the financialists in robbing 
his country ; and if this money had been 
expended otherwise than for the benefit 
of Egypt, Egypt had a perfect right to 
repudiate the Debt. Now, the Prime 
Minister held that the Egyptians had 
been overtaxed, owing to the price of 
cereals having fallen. ‘These taxes could 
not be paid by the Egyptians, and the 
first step for Lord Northbrook to take 
would be to lower the taxation. The 
next step would be to call together the 
most enlightened of the Egyptians—the 
Notables of the country—and form some 
species of Government, Then, if the 
Prime Minister only carried out his own 
assurances, we should leave the country 
“bag and baggage,” for there were 
only two policies open to the Govern- 
ment—namely, evacuation or annexa- 
tion. The arguments in favour of evacua- 
tion were, he thought, much stronger 
than those in favour of annexation. 
England was pledged to every country 
in Europe to evacuate Egypt, and it 
would be a matter of national disgrace 
if, after Europe had trusted in our word, 
we refused to go out of the country. At 
the same time, he was of opinion that 
we had aright to say that France should 
not go there. He did not think France 
was likely to do so; but it was only rea- 
sonable and fair that we should tell her 
she should not, and if we did tell her 
she certainly would not attempt to enter 
Egypt. But he could not see that any 
good whatsoever would result from the 
perpetual attack made by the Opposition 
on the Government. Let the Opposition 
state what their policy was. Let them 
explain whether they were in favour of 
the annexation of Egypt. If they were, 
they ought to oppose every step on the 
part of Ministers who were not in favour 
of that policy; but if they merely 
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wished to make the work of the Mi- 
nistry still more difficult than it was 
already by perpetual nagging and 
captious criticism, they were certainly 
not taking a patriotic course. What 
was the opinion of the country? Hon. 
Members could easily find out by attend- 
ing any meeting. A friend of his was 
at a meeting in the country the other 
day, and in the course of one of the 
speeches some man in the audience called 
out—‘‘ We do not care about the Mahdi 
or the Sow-dan, or any of them gentle- 
men. What we wants to know is, what 
are you going to do with the House of 
Lords?” ‘To his (Mr. Labouchere’s) 
mind, that person was a thoroughly 
sensible and practical man. It was our 
business to leave Egypt and the Egyp- 
tians to sink or swim as they pleased, to 
look after legislation in this country, to 
do all we could to benefit our nearer 
neighbours, and, moreover, to do all we 
could to put an end to the objectionable 
acts of the neighbours of that House. 
Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he could not help thinking that the 
feelings of his hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney), when he 
moved the recond reading of this Bill 
and then saw the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) rise to 
make a speech, must have resembled 
those of the guest in Coleridge’s well- 
known poem, who, when about to enter 
the building in.which high festival was 
being held, was forbidden to do so by 
the Ancient Mariner until he had listened 
to his well-known story. The Ancient 
Mariner considered that, owing to the 
death of a certain bird, an Albatross, 
great misfortunes would happen; and 
apparently the hon. Member (Sir George 
Campbell) imagined they had got that 
bird at the Foreign Office. He begged, 
however, to assure his hon. Friend that 
he was under a complete misapprehen- 
sion, and that the bird was not at the 
Foreign Office. He hoped, therefore, 
when the hon. Member started for 
Arabia and the hon. Member for Carlisle 
started for Cumberland, they might start 
with the feelings of satisfaction aroused 
by the statement he had just made. 
Mr. LasoucHereE: What statement ?] 
oth hon. Members had explained to the 
House with perfect frankness that they 
had made their speeches to-day because 
they could not be there on Monday. 
No doubt, at such a period of the 
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Session that was a natural and satisfac- 
tory explanation, and he wished he could 
say the same; but the fact was he must 
be in attendance on Monday as well as 
to-day, whether he liked it or not, and 
he could assure his hon. Friends that he 
had no desire to make another speech 
this Session on Egypt. The feelings of 
the House must have been touched by 
the beautiful exchange of compliments 
between the two hon. Members who had 
first spoken and the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. J. Lowther). The 
hon. Member for Carlisle told the right 
hon. Gentleman what a thoroughly 
honourable and straightforward man he 
was, and that everybody knew it; and 
the right hon. Gentleman, touched, no 
doubt, by those beautiful words, rose 
and told the two hon. Gentlemen that 
they represented the voice of the whole 
civilized world. That was rather hard 
on the right hon. and learned Member 
for the University of Dublin, who early 
in the Session announced that he repre- 
sented the whole of the civilized world. 
But the right hon. Gentleman soon threw 
overboard all the compliments, and before 
he sat down he gave the two hon. Mem- 
bers a tremendous dressing, and informed 
them that on one subject, so far from 
representing the whole of the civilized 
world, they did not represent anybody 
but a section of their own Party. When 
the right hon. Gentleman rose to address 
the House from a place next to that occu- 
pied by the Leader of the Opposition, who, 
after very grave consideration, had de-. 
cided not to bring forward the Egyptian 
Question until Monday, it was naturally 
expected he was not going to make what 
might be called the usual stock Opposi- 
tion speech, or, in other words, to in- 
dulge in those attacks on Her Majesty’s 
Government with which they were so 
familiar, and which, indeed, they almost 
knew by heart. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was going to explain 
that which he hoped would be explained 
before the end of the Session by some- 
bedy on the Front Opposition Bench— 
namely, how the present extraordinary 
state of muddle and confusion had arisen 
in the Councils of the Opposition. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
have explained to the House how it was 
that at the close of a Session, at the com- 
mencement of which the Opposition cer- 
tainly expected they were going to turn 
out Her Majesty’s Government on ques- 
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tions of foreign policy, not only had no- 
thing of the kind happened, but, on the 
contrary, they found the Opposition in 
a state of great confusion, only tem- 
porarily arranged by what was called 
un mariage de convenance. As all this 
had not happened to the Government, 
and as the debate on Egyptian affairs 
had, after full consideration, been fixed 
for Monday, although it might be per- 
fectly natural for hon. Members who 
could not be in the House on Monday to 
make their speeches now, it would hardly 
be desirable for him at that hour to pro- 
long the debate; and he should, there- 
fore, merely say that the questions of 
detail which had been raised were natu- 
rally all subjects of interest and impor- 
tance, and subjects which must come 
before Lord Northbrook on the mission 
he had undertaken, and he had no doubt 
that, at the close of the mission, it would 
be possible to make a statement upon 
them, but not before. 

Sm EARDLEY WILMOT said, that 
before the debate closed he should like 
to say a few words, because, although 
he should be present on Monday, he 
might not then have as good an oppor- 
tunity of addressing the House as he had 
at that moment. A few days ago he 
sided with the Government on the ques- 
tion of the Vote of Credit, feeling very 
strongly in favour of the proposal, and 
being quite ready to support a much 
larger Vote than was asked for. At the 
same time, he strongly objected to the 
retention in the Vote of the words which 
implied that the necessity had not yet 
arisen for the taking of measures to re- 
lieve General Gordon ; and he had given 
Notice of his intention to strike out the 
words ‘‘if necessary’? when the Report 
should be brought up. He had, how- 
ever, learnt from the Clerk at the 
Table, after conference with the Speaker, 
that the Amendment could not be 
then put. The Government were 
very much to blame for not having 
brought forward their proposal at an 
earlier period. Before he actually ar- 
rived at Khartoum, General Gordon, on 
the 12th of February, sent a telegram to 
Egypt asking for a certain sum of money, 
and 200 Indian Cavalry to assist him in 
his operations. General Gordon arrived 
at Khartoum on the 18th of February, 
and on the 26th he wrote another de- 
spatch asking for 3,000 Turkish troops. 

erefore, on two occasions, at the very 
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Soudan, he had asked for military assist- 
ance. Subsequently, there were no 
specific requests for a certain number of 
men; but the whole tenour of the gal- 
lant General’s despatches showed that 
he was continually expecting assistance, 
and in March he actually sent out scouts 
to see if the troops he had asked for 
were on their way. The Government at 
one time told him to leave Khartoum, 
and at another bade him stay; and, 
through the vacillating way in which 
they had treated him, we stood disgraced 
in the face of Europe and the world. 
The people of England called on the 
Government no longer to hesitate in the 
course they pursued. They had now got 
the necessary money, and they ought at 
once to send reinforcements. Only in 
yesterday’s papers it was stated that 
General Gordon wassurrounded by 16,000 
Arabs, thirsting for his blood. To-day it 
appeared that the vacillation and hesita- 
tion of the Government were again con- 
spicuous; that the much-talked-of scheme 
of the Berber Railway had been thrown 
overboard ; and that the materials which 
were to have been used in its construc- 
tion were to be sent to India. The Go- 
vernment now proposed another mode of 
rescuing Gordon—namely, by sending a 
force up the Nile and across the De- 
sert to Berber. He called upon Minis- 
ters to hesitate no longer, but to behave 
like men and Englishmen in this matter. 
Let Lord Wolseley, whom he had 
noticed in the Gallery on the preceding 
evening watching the debate with 
interest, be sent at once with the 
necessary troops. He would suggest 
that those troops should be drawn 
from the ranks of our Native Indian 
soldiers, who were accustomed to a 
hot climate and to the habits of Orien- 
tal people. In any event, he trusted 
the Government would not let another 
moment go by without satisfying the 
country that the Government were alive 
to the responsibilities of their position, 
and that they would lose no time in 
rescuing General Gordon from the peril- 
ous position in which he was placed. 
Mr. FRANCIS BUXTON said, he 
was of opinion that the Government 
should lose no time in withdrawing the 
British Forces entirely from Egypt. He 
hoped that before the Prorogation there 
would be a definite statement from Mi- 
nisters that they were going to fulfil the 
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many pledges they had given from the 
very day they went to Egypt, to the 
effect that their stay there was to be 
only temporary. Early in the present 
Session the Secretary to the Treasury 
stated that, as far as he was concerned, 
the Egyptians should be left “to stew 
in their own juice.” If he (Mr. Buxton) 
and many others had their way, the 
Egyptians would be left ‘‘to stew in 
their own juice.” He was afraid, how- 
ever, that at the present moment, from 
his point of view, things looked very 
dark. There were many signs that the 
Government, instead of withdrawing, 
were going to advance still further into 
Egypt. If it were not so, for what rea- 
son had they taken a Vote of Credit, 
which might mean not only that they 
intended to rescue General Gordon, but 
that they were going to stay at Khar- 
toum? The House would rise for the 
Autumn Recess under a grave feeling of 
anxiety as to what the Government were 
going to do next, and he feared that be- 
fore they met again, they might hear 
much more decided views than were now 
expressed as to the intentions of the 
Government and the future of Egypt. 
He knew not what other meaning to 
attach to the sending out to Egypt of a 
Member of the Cabinet with mysterious 
powers, the extent of which nobody 
knew, but which might lead to great 
changes in the policy of the Govern- 
ment. 


NAVY—STATE OF THE NAVY—INSUF- 
FICIENCY OF WAYS AND MEANS. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had to 
apologize to Mr. Speaker and to the 
House for not having appeared in his 
place in time to submit the Amendment 
to the second reading of the Appropria- 
tion Bill which stood in hisname. This 
was the result of an accident. The fol- 
owing were the terms of his Notice :— 

“‘ That the provision contained in the Bill for 
securing the general objects for which Her 
Majesty’s Navy is maintained is insufficient.’’ 
He considered that it was a duty on his 
part to bring this subject under the at- 
tention of the House, since he (Mr. 
Newdegate) was the survivor of a Party 
in that House led by his lamented friend 
the late Lord George Bentinck, who, 
during the years 1848 and 1849, strongly 
contested the relaxation of the Naviga- 
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tion Laws then proposed, and afterwards 
carried. Of this any hon. Member might 
satisfy himself by a reference to Han- 
sard. That great question was pending 
in the House when the late Lord George 
Bentinck died. A greater loss neither 
the House nor the country could scarcely 
have sustained. The form of the ques- 
tion before the House at the time to 
which he referred was not in detail the 
same as the form in which he desired now 
to submit it for its attention. Armour- 
plated vessels of war had not been intro- 
duced in 1848-9; but this rendered the 
preservation of the Mercantile Marine 
to the largest extent of great national 
importance, both as regards ships and 
men. ‘The nationality of the Mercantile 
Marine was then an obvious object for 
the purposes of national defence, since 
this country, from this source and 
through these means, had obtained the 
command of the seas during the long 
War which ended in 1815. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) not only acted as Whipper-in 
to that Party at that time, but studied 
the subject. This was his reply to hon. 
Members who had observed in private— 
‘* What can the Member for the centre 
of England know about maritime af- 
fairs?”” He (Mr. Newdegate) had never 
lost sight of the subject, and was per- 
fectiy aware that the subsequent prac- 
tice of armouring, and of building iron 
and steel vessels of war, had produced a 
revolution in the system of maritime 
warfare, which had rendered the dis- 
tinction between vessels of war and those 
of the Mercantile Marine infinitely more 
absolute than they were at the period to 
which he had referred. He (Mr. New- 
degate) found that an impression was 
rife among hon. Members of that House 
that the Mercantile Marine could still 
be brought to a large degree as effec- 
tively in aid of Her Majesty’s Navy now 
as it had been before the system of 
armour - plated war vessels had been 
introduced. This he believed that he 
could show upon good authority to be 
totally erroneous, and therefore a dan- 
gerous impression, for this false impres- 
sion might be used by way of apology 
for insufficient Navy Estimates. 8 
had it on high authority that an armour- 
plated war vessel of any considerable 
size could not be built in less than four 
years, at least. This was enough to in- 
dicate the danger which might arise 
from this mistake; he thought it, there- 
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fore, his duty to lay before the House a 
document which, supported as it was by 
other evidence, had produced a deep im- 
pression on his mind. The author of 
this letter, Admiral Symonds, was an 
officer of high rank; and he (Mr. New- 
degate) understood, from everyone of 
whom he had inquired, that Admiral 
Symonds not only had been an efficient 
officer, but was a trustworthy man. The 
letter he was about to quote was sent to 
him (Mr. Newdegate) by the editor of a 
newspaper, entitled Zhe Naval Hngineer. 
He would not trouble the House with 
the commencement of the letter, which 
was filled with statistics to prove that 
the author, Admiral Symonds, had 
spared no pains to satisfy himself whe- 
ther any portion, and, if any, what por- 
tion, of the Mercantile Marine could be 
quickly rendered, under existing circum- 
stances, available for the actual pur- 
poses of maritime war. He would merely 
lay the statement and argument of the 
Admiral before the House. The state- 
ment ran thus— 


‘The sailing vessels are very numerous, and 
more than half the commercial tonnage—useless 
during war, for if not kept safe in port, an 
enterprizing enemy would make bonfires of 
them from one end of the sea to the other. 
Remember the Alabama; in such a case the 
vessels composing the steam mercantile fleet 
would be far too few for its carrying duties, and 
could spare nothing to the fighting Navy (with- 
out being robbed), even if fit for such service, 
which I do not think they are, being easily 
sunk, set on fire, with engines, steering gear, 
&c., exposed to shot and shell. In fact, I have 
no hope of assistance to the fighting Navy; on 
the contrary, these vessels would add immensely 
to its duties. With the loss of more than half 
its tonnage by the necessary withdrawal of the 
sailing vessels, an additional steam fleet would 
have to be constructed, or the nation starve. 
This would give full occupation to the private 
yards. So I deem it a delusion expecting 
assistance from the Mercantile Marine and its 
private dockyards during war with a strong, 
active, naval Power. I rise from the study of 
its component parts with the greatest possible 
pn rem on account of its excessive 
weakness, through the vast sailing fleet, &c., 
for the carrying duties it has to do, Britain 
being only provisioned for a few months of the 
year. The power of the engines is also gene- 
rally too small to escape capture. Imagine this 
flock of sheep chased by wolves in war. The 
replacing the captured ones, accidents, &c., pro- 
ducing vessels of greater speed and coal-carrying 
power, &c., would give the private yards as 
much as they could manage; and at what ex- 
pense could we hire? Under the above circum. 
stances, it behoves us to keep our Navy in the 
best of good order, with 20 of the most modern 
and powerful iron-clads in reserve as our forti- 
fications, of, which iron-clads we have not one 
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afloat, with their accessories, such as torpedo 
vessels — not boats — attendants like the best 
Transatlantic steamers, of which I would have 
25 ready in case of war, which would be both 
useful and economical in peace, as transports, 
troopers, store-ships, colliers, &c., and a good 
school for officers and men when at sea.—I am, 
sir, your humble servant, 
“ Admiral of the Fleet, 
“Txomas SyMonps. 


“ Torquay, June 20th, 1884.’’ 


Admiral Symonds had subsequently pub- 
lished another letter ; but since the mat- 
ter of it was nothing like the importance 
of that which he (Mr. Newdegate) had 
thus ventured to lay before the House, 
he would not now advert toit. He(Mr. 
Newdegate) considered it his duty to 
bring this subject at once under the 
attention of the House. He hoped on 
Tuesday next to be permitted to venture 
some further observations upon this sub- 
ject, which it was not possible to deny 
to be one of deep national importance. 
Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
do not wish to say a single word which 
would have the appearance of depreciat- 
ing the gravity of the subject which the 
hon. Member has brought before the 
House, or of depreciating the import- 
ance of the opinion he has quoted; but 
I do not think the hon. Member quite 
understands the position of the matter. 
Admiral Symonds is in the habit of 
writing letters; he writes many letters, 
and one of these, either by reason of its 
appearing in one of the public prints or in 
some other way, has fallen into the hands 
of the hon. Member, who seems to have 
been greatly struck by it. I may remind 
the hon. Member that Admiral Symonds 
does not occupy any special position as 
Admiral of the Fleet ; he is one of several 
distinguished officers holding that rank ; 
and I can assure the hon. Member that 
anything that officer says on this sub- 
ject comes to the knowledge of the 
Admiralty and is fully weighed by them, 
and it is only after a full consideration 
of his views that the Government have 
made their proposals to the House. The 
question has been fully discussed on 
many occasions in Committee of Supply 
—I am not sure that I have had the 
pleasure of seeing my hon. Friend dur- 
ing those nights—and I do not think the 
House will expect me now to commence 
again any defence of the proposals of the 
Government, or to enter upon a disquisi- 
tion on this subject. So far as the Ad- 
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miralty is concerned, they are fully aware 
of the necessities of the case, and I trust 
that the proposals we have made will be 
found to be sufficient. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and commitied 
for To-morrow. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (CORRUPT AND 
TLLEGAL PRACTICES) BILL. 


CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Order for Consideration of Lords’ 
Amendments read. 


Mr. WARTON said, he had to com- 
plain that these Amendments had not 
been placed in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers, who, consequently, had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing what it was they were 
agreeing to. 

Lords’ Amendment considered accord- 
ingly, and agreed to. 


MATRIMONIAL CAUSES BILL [Lords]. 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
[BILL 175.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he would now 
move that the Bill be read a third time, 
and, in doing so, would mention the fact 
that it had the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the Probate and Divorce Divi- 
sion, and had been carefully considered 
in the House of Lords. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.’’—( Mr. Courtney.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he must protest 
against the Bill being hurried forward in 
this abrupt manner, particularly as it 
contained provisions contrary to what 
had been the law for centuries. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Four o’clock till 
Monday next, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 11th August, 1884. 





MINUTES.]—Pustic Brrts—First Reading— 
Corrupt Practices (Suspension of Elections) * 
(252); Public Health (Members and Officers) * 
(263). 

Second Reading—Committee negatived—Disused 
Burial Grounds (249). 

Committee—Report—Cholera, &c. Protection * 
(247). 

Third Reading—Revenue, &c.* (242); Public 
Health (Ireland) (Districts) * (238-254), and 
passed. ‘ 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL AND REDISTRIBUTION. 


QUESTION. 


Tne Eart or REDESDALE (Czatr- 
MAN of Commirtrees) asked Her Majesty’s 
Government, Whether, as they have ad- 
mitted that redistribution ought to ac- 
company the extension of the franchise, 
they are prepared to inform the House 
before the Session closes how far they 
have perfected any scheme for redistri- 
bution ; and, whether the necessary pro- 
visions on that subject will be submitted 
to Parliament at the commencement of 
the Autumn Session, or when? As it 
was a matter of extreme importance that 
the House and the public generally 
should know in what position the ques- 
tion of redistribution stood, he would 
merely ask the Question he had put 
upon the Paper, and would make no 
further remarks until the Question was 
answered. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
noble Friend has confined himself simply 
to asking a Question, and I will confine 
myself to answering it. I should think 
that this is the first time almost that any 
Government was ever asked to state the 
precise point at which they had arrived 
in the preparation of an important mea- 
sure. The noble Earl, and, of course, 
everyone else, is aware that the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government has 
been very much directed to the ques- 
tion; and they have, as might be ex- 
pected, gone even, indeed, so far as to 
indicate to both Houses of Parliament 
some general principles at which they 
thought they would be able to arrive, 
But, beyond saying that, I can only tell 
the noble Earl that we shall be fully 
prepared, at the when we consider it fit 
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prove satisfactory to, and claim the ac- 
ceptance of, Parliament. But more than 
that I cannot say, nor do I think that 
any Government ever informed Parlia- 
ment of the precise state of the legisla- 
tive egg which they were engaged in 
hatching. The second part of the Ques- 
tion of the noble Earl has been often 
answered before, and I am surprised at 
the noble Earl asking it again. My 
noble Friend (Earl Granville) is unfor- 
tunately absent to-day, being at Osborne 
in attendance on the Queen; but he has 
stated only the other day, plainly and 
distinctly, that it was the intention of 
the Government to submit a Franchise 
Bill in the course of the proposed Au- 
tumn Session, and when that Bill passes 
into law, which I hope it will then do, 
we shall be prepared to introduce the 
Redistribution Bill. 

Lorp DENMAN: My Lords, in 1832, 
many Peers, and others, besides Mr. 
Hawkins—to whom I alluded before— 
gave up their interest in boroughs, and 
Parliament should be trusted now. The 
hon. Member for Berkshire, on March 
31, 1859, made known his intention 
to support the Bill of the Government, 
and to vote against the Resolution of 
Lord John Russell; but he seemed to 
have changed his mind, for his name is 
in the majority against the Bill. 

“And wisdom and knowledge shall be the 
ard of thy times.’”’—[Jsaiah, chap. xxxiii. 
v. 6. 


It has always been known, before a Re- 
form Bill was passed, what distinction 
was to be made between boroughs and 
counties by apportioument of votes. 

Lorpv WAVENEY said, it would be 
necessary, in any scheme of redistribu- 
tion that might be introduced, to take 
especial care that the boroughs in Ire- 
land were disfranchised, with the excep- 
tion of the eight maritime boroughs 
and Armagh. The borough seats should 
be given to the county representation 
respectively. With regard to some of 
those boroughs in particular, certain 

eculiarities would be found to exist, 
inasmuch as they were intended for one 
purpose and had become perverted to 
another. 

Tae Eart or REDESDALE (Onarr- 
mAN of ComMITTEES) said, he was very 
much disappointed at the Government 
not being able to give some better as- 
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to present a Bill for redistribution, to | 
present such a measure as we hope will | 
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surance than they had given that the 
question would be dealt with in the 
autumn. It was admitted by all that 
redistribution was necessary in connec- 
tion with the extension of the franchise; 
and, being necessary, it was really im- 
possible for anyone to form an opinion 
upon the matter, as to the effect of the 
increase of the franchise on the House 
of Commons, until they had something 
more before them, and knew what the 
redistribution scheme was. Was it not 
a most unjust and unreasonable thing 
to ask Parliament to sanction a part of 
a measure which was imperfect, in order 
that Government might have their own 
way on the subject? He asked anyone 
whether it was proper or just that a 
person should be asked to affirm a par- 
ticular part of a measure without know- 
ing the whole of it, especially when it 
was admitted that it was necessary the 
whole question should be dealt with? 
They were all aware an agitation was 
going on throughout the country, and it 
was an agitation directed against that 
House. And why? The ground on 
which it was admitted to be directed 
against that House was based on false- 
hood. It was based on the assumption 
that that House was opposed to the ex- 
tension of the franchise; whereas the 
fact was that, in order to accept such 
extension, they only required that the 
franchise should be connected with re- 
distribution. He asked their Lordships 
to consider, not what might come out in 
the newspapers at the moment, but to 
look to the future writing of the his- 
torian, who would, no doubt, say that the 
House of Lords had been quite right, 
and the House of Commons quite wrong ? 
He considered it a very great responsi- 
bility on the part of the Government, 
when they knew what was taking place, 
and when they knew the unfairness of 
the agitation, that they should proceed 
with a half measure. He would ask 
whether anyone could believe that that 
House would stultify itself by doing in 
the autumn what it would not do in July ? 
If the course that House adopted in 
July was right, it would be right to do 
the same thing in November. The whole 
course of this question had excited an 
erroneous idea in the country. The 
fact was, the excitement got up was in 
the wrong direction, and he regretted to 
say that the Government were creating 
a wrong impression, and stirring up @ 
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bad feeling which would be injurious to 
that House and the country generally ; 
and he hoped that before the Autumn 
Session the Government would see 
reason to change their plans. 

Lorp WAVENEY said, that the sub- 
ject of redistribution was in a state of 
great uncertainty, and they were all in 
want of better information before pro- 
ceeding with it. One element in the un- 
certainty of the effect of redistribution 
was that the old engines for the manage- 
ment of constituencies would no longer 
avail, as the people were determined to 
act for themselves. The practices which 
prevailed upon the last occasion of re- 
distribution would be found to be utterly 
useless in this one. He doubted very 
much whether redistribution would have 
the effect that was commonly supposed. 

Lorpv COLCHESTER said, he hoped 
that when the Government really did 
consider the matter, they would re- 
cognize the necessity of providing for 
the representation of minorities. Some 
years ago, in 1879, Mr. Leonard Court- 
ney, the present Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, had declared that to introduce a 
Franchise Bill without minority repre- 
sentation would be a proposal which 
showed neither foresight nor insight. 
Those who read the hon. Member’s 
speech might derive greater advantage 
from it than the hon. Member himself 
appeared to have done, for he appeared 
to have forgotten it altogether on the 
present occasion. 


DISUSED BURIAL GROUNDS BILL. 
(The Lord Fitzgerald.) 


(No. 249.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorv FITZGERALD, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, that certain questions of a 
scandalous nature having arisen with 
regard to attempts which had been made 
to build over disused burial grounds, 
the present measure, which consisted of 
one clause only, had been introduced 
into the House of Commons, with the 
object of rendering it unlawful to erect 
any buildings upon any disused burial 
ground, except for the purposes of the 
church attached thereto. He hoped that 
the measure would recommend itself to 
their Lordships. He begged to move 
the second reading of the Bill. 


{Aveusr 11, 1884} 
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Hoved, “That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Lord Fitzgerald.) 


Tse Bisnorp or LONDON said, he 
regretted to find there was a great de- 
ficiency in the Bill; and, in order to 
correct it, he would suggest that it 
should be amended by the addition of 
words which would permit the erection 
of mortuaries, of which there was a 
great want in the Metropolis, on such 
grounds. In his opinion, that was a 
matter of the highest importance, con- 
sidering the crowded condition of the 
dwellings of the London poorer classes. 
It was too late, he was sorry to say, to 
amend the Bill at that period of the 
Session ; but he hoped next Session to 
be able to do so. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly ; Committee negatived ; and Bill to 
be read 3° Zo-morrow. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—ME.- 
TROPOLITAN POLICE — MISCON.- 
DUCT OF CONSTABLES. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in rising 
to call attention to a case brought before 
Mr. Woodlock, one of the Divisional 
Magistrates of Dublin, on Friday, the 
Ist of August, when a charge of most 
serious misconduct appeared to have been 
established by sworn evidence against 
two constables of the Metropolitan 
Police of that city; and to ask, Whe- 
ther the Irish Government intend to 
proceed by summons against these offi- 
cers in order that a full and open in- 
quiry may be made into the matter? 
said, that the case was remarkable for 
two circumstances—first, it disclosed 
very gross misconduct amongst a body 
of men usually notable for their good 
conduct; and, secondly, on account of 
the conduct of the learned magistrate 
who heard the case arising out of such 
misconduct, and who appeared to have 
thought it right to pass the matter over, 
treating it as a trivial case, although he 
said the police were clearly wrong. In 
dismissing the case, the magistrate gave 
the impression that policemen who had 
been guilty of serious offences were to go 
absolutely unpunished. He (the Earl of 
Milltown) could not conceive anything 
more injurious to respect for the law than 
that such anidea should goabroad as that; 
if it was necessary to protect the police 
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in the execution of their duty, it was 
equally necessary to protect the public, 
when the police misused their great 
powers for purposes of oppression. The 
circumstances of the case were very short. 
They were contained in a paragraph in 
The Irish Times newspaper of August 1. 
A man named Williams, a letter carrier, 
was charged with attempting to rescue 
a woman from the custody of two con- 
stables, 119, of the B division, and 137 
of the same division. No. 119 swore, in 
answer to questions put to him in the 
Court, in cross-examination, that he had 
not visited any improper house, and that 
Williams did not accuse him of ill- 
treating the old woman whom he had 
arrested. Although the man Williams 
had not made such an accusation, the 
other constable, on oath, admitted both 
offences; but, in addition to that, it was 
proved by four witnesses—perfectly in- 
dependent, respectable men—that No. 
119 had come out of an improper house 
with the other constable; that both of 
them were drunk; that No. 119 was 
fighting with a man, whom he knocked 
down ; that he tripped up the poor old 
woman who had a basket of mushrooms 
for sale, and was standing by perfectly 
quiet, and dragged her along the ground. 
Williams, accompanied by another letter 
carrier, coming up, remonstrated with 
No. 119, who arrested Williams, and 
preferred against him the false charge 
of endeavouring to rescue the old woman 
from his custody. Thus it was clear 
that the constable had made a false 
charge against Williams, committed per- 
jury, and had committed a series of 
grievous assaults, besides being drunk 
and frequenting an improper house. 
Yet the magistrate only said the police 
were clearly wrong, and he dismissed the 
case. He (the Earl of Milltown) hoped to 
hear from Her Majesty’s Government 
that an open inquiry would be held, and 
that, if found guilty, the constables 
would be punished for their offences. 
He must, however, say that the case 
was not so clear against 137 B. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY (for 
Lord Car.inerorD), in reply, said, that 
the facts of the case were not quite so 
serious as the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Milltown) had been led to believe. 
There were two policemen. One of 


them, Constable 119 B, seemed to have 
behaved very badly—indeed, as badly 
as possible—and the other constable not 


The Earl of Militown 
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so badly. But the magistrate, finding 
that the policemen had brought an accu- 
sation which they could not prove, took 
the only course open to him, and dis- 
missed the case. The conduct of the 
police was not before the magistrate. 
Therefore, there was no ground what- 
ever for censuring the magistrate, who 
merely discharged his duty by dismissing 
the case. It was no fault of his that 
the police were not punished. However, 
according to the Report furnished to 
him (the Earl of Kimberley), inquiry was 
made into the whole circumstances of 
the case, the result being that 119 B 
had been dismissed from the force. 
137 B was a younger man, and, the ease 
against him not being nearly so bad as 
that against the other, it was thought 
that a severe reprimand would be suffi- 
cient. As regarded the assaults com- 
mitted by the constable, there appeared 
to be conflict of evidence; but it was, of 
course, open to the person who had been 
assaulted to proceed against the con- 
stable in the usual manner. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: What 
I complained of was, that the magistrate 
did not direct a summons to be issued, 
which would have been in accordance 
with the almost invariable custom. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that that would not rest with the magis- 
trate, who would report the matter to 
the police authorities. That appeared 
to have been done, and the conclusion 
arrived at by those authorities was that 
119 B should be dismissed, but that 
there was not a sufficient case with 
regard to perjury, nor sufficient evi- 
dence of the assaults, to lead to the pro- 
bability of a conviction on a criminal 
charge. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lorpv WAVENEY, in rising to move 
an humble Address to Her Majesty on 
the conditions under which certain 
Scottish and Irish Peers are elected 
periodically, or for life, as Representa- 
tives in the House of Lords, said, that 
he had at one time intended to postpone 
the question until next Session ; but cir- 
cumstances had occurred which had led 
him to alter his determination. Since 
that withdrawal a great deal had hap- 
pened, and it appeared to him that if 
they wanted to maintain their corporate 
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dignity and cohesion, they could not 
move too soon. He referred mainly to 
the dissemination throughout the coun- 
try of views and statements hostile, and 
in some cases even personally hostile, to 
Members of that House. In saying that, 
he did not speak of the magnificent 
demonstration in Hyde Park, but of the 
feeling of hostility disseminated through- 
out the country by some who, being 
Ministers of the Crown, ought to restrain 
such violence. There was, it appeared 
to him, a great misconception in the 
public mind with regard to the decisions 
of that House; and it was their duty to 
place that House before the country in 
the full lustre of its independence. He 
would call their Lordships’ attention to 
the Committees which sat in 1867 and 
subsequent years on the question of 
Representative Peers, and would urge 
the importance and advantage of bring- 
ing the Irish Peerage and Scottish 
Peerage into a line with the English 
Peerage. It was important that the 
House should know what men thought 
of the constitution of the House else- 
where; and, as an instance, he would 
say that he had had forwarded to him 
the result of a great meeting in Bel- 
fast, a meeting composed of men faith- 
ful to the Constitution. The Ulster 
Liberal Society, holding its meetings at 
Belfast, by its committee of management, 
passed various resolutions, the first of 
which stated— 

“That this society strongly condemns the 

action of the House of Lords in rejecting the 
Franchise Bill, and pledges itself to support the 
Government in whatever action they may think 
necessary to secure its passing into law.’ 
It was quite clear from that, that it was 
all-important, at the present juncture, 
that they should endeavour to remove 
any blot from the system under which 
the House was constituted. 

Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty praying that the pre- 
rogative be not Pap paw to prevent the sub- 
stitution by statute of a more suitable form of 
securing the presence of Irish and Scottish 
Peers in the House of Lords than is afforded 
by the existing modes of election.” —( The Lord 
Waveney.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I quite 
agree with my noble Friend (Lord 
Waveney) in thinking that the subject 
is undoubtedly very well deserving con- 
sideration ; but if my noble Friend will 
look round him, I think he will see that, 
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on the present occasion, we hardly fulfil 
the first condition he has mentioned— 
namely, that we should be present in 
some force in order that we may be able 
to reform ourselves. I am sure, there- 
fore, my noble Friend will not be sur- 
prised if I tell him that, having regard 
to the state of the House, it is quite 
impossible for us to agree to the course 
suggested by him, though I quite agree 
with my noble Friend in what I under- 
stand to be his view—namely, that the 
present mode of electing the Scotch and 
Irish Peers is not satisfactory. My 
noble Friend (Lord Colchester), in con- 
nection with a Question in the former 
part of the evening, made some allusion 
to the system of the representation of 
minorities; and he thought that, in any 
reform of the system of representation 
in Parliament, the minority should be 
secured by some special enactment. 
Without entering in any way into the 
large question of the application of that 
principle, I may say that if there be 
any particular case to which that system 
is applicable, it would be the election of 
Scotch and Irish Peers. I have nota 
word to say against noble Lords who 
represent Ireland and Scotland under 
the present system of election; they are 
chosen by those who have a right to 
choose them ; but it seems to me unrea- 
sonable that the natural operation of the 
present system of election should result 
in all the Representatives of Scotland 
and Ireland belonging to one. political 
Party, and it would be better to secure 
a more proportionate representation in 
the Scotch and Irish Peerage. While I 
cannot advise your Lordships to agree 
to the Motion, I fully admit that any 
practical measures taken with this object 
must receive very careful consideration 
—indeed, I think the whole subject is 
one well worthy of attention. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
thought they were indebted to the noble 
Earl who had just spoken (the Earl of 
Kimberley) for having done that which 
the noble Lord who introduced the sub- 
ject had failed to do. In other words, 
he had addressed himself to the Notice 
on the Paper. The noble Lord (Lord 
Waveney) had pursued the inconvenient 
course of putting on the Paper a Notice 
in reference to the election of Scotch 
and Irish Representative Peers. With 
regard to the matter, he had to com- 
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plain that, in the course of his speech, 
the noble Lord only made one passing 
and fleeting allusion to that topic. That 
allusion was the assertion that Scottish 
and Irish Peers were a self-constituted 
Body; but he failed to understand how 
they could be described as a self-consti- 
tuted Body, or, indeed, how any body of 
Peers could be so described, unless they 
selected their own fathers and mothers. 
As a matter of fact, the Scottish and 
Irish Peers were not half so much self- 
constituted as hereditary Peers were. 
The noble Lord had urged that, as 
people were now saying ill-natured and 
unpleasant things about the House of 
Lords, that Assembly should take steps 
for its own reform. But to those who 
were averse to any reform of the House 
of Lords the proposal of the noble Lord 
would not recommend itself; while to 
those who were in favour of reform the 
proposal would appear to be wholly inade- 
quate. Great as were the anomalies in 
the mode of electing Scottish and Irish 
Peers, those Peers, at all events, had 
constituencies, and that was more than 
could be said for the major part of the 
House, as they were not elected. He 
therefore ventured to urge on that 
crowded House, on that interesting occa- 
sion, that the proposal before the House 
was insufficient to meet the requirements 
of the case. The speech of the noble 
Lord had neither been commensurate 
with the occasion, nor at all relevant to 
the Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 11th August, 1884. 


MINUTES. ]—New Wait Issuep—For Water- 
ford County, v. John A. Blake, esquire, 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

Pusuic Britis — Committee — Report — Consoli- 
dated Fund (Appropriation). 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Post 
Office Protection [297], and passed. 


The Earl of Rosebery 
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QUESTIONS. 


—— Ge 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (IRELAND) — 
KILLABOGGY BRIDGE, CO. LEITRIM. 


Mr. KENNY asked Mr. Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, If Killaboggy Bridge, 
about two miles from the town of Drum- 
keeran, county Leitrim, has become 
almost, if not quite, impassable for 
traffic, and dangerous even for foot pas- 
sengers, thereby inconveniencing the 
people of the district, and injuring the 
trade of the town; if the County Sur- 
veyor or Deputy Engineer has reported 
on its condition ; and, if any steps will 
be taken between now and March next 
to effect a temporary repair, in order to 
make it safe for traffic until such time 
as a new bridge may be constructed ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): No Report 
has been made to the Government on 
the condition of this bridge, nor was 
the matter reported to the Grand Jury, 
or any Presentment made. But if any 
damage has occurred which requires 
action before the next Presentment 
Sessions, the Justices and cesspayers 
can apply, under 30 & 31 Viet., c. 112, 
to have a special Presentment Sessions 
held, and the necessary repairs executed. 

Mr. KENNY: By the consent of the 
Grand Jury ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): By Me- 
morial. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1881—_GUN LICENCES— MR. THOMAS 
SHANLY, OF CLOONEAGH, DRUMOD: 


Mr. KENNY asked Mr. Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, Upon what grounds 
Mr. Thomas Shanly, of Clooneagh, 
Drumod, is refused a gun licence; if 
Mr. Shanly held a licence for seven 
years previous to his arrest, under the 
Coercion Act of 1881, as a suspect; if 
the local constable gave Mr. Shanly an 
excellent character, but reversed what 
he said within a few days, for no appa- 
rent reason; if Mr. Shanly holds about 
fifty acres of land, and his tillage suffers 
greatly, owing to his inability to protect 
his crops from mischievous birds; and, 
if it is proposed to continue Mr. Shanly 
under this disadvantage ? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) : The Licens- 
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ing Officer, in the exercise of his dis- 
cretion vested in him by law, declines to 
give Mr. Shanly a gun licence. He 
formerly held a licence, but it was re- 
voked by the Lord Lieutenant. The 
character given by the local constable 
has not been as stated. It has been 
always one justifying the refusal of the 
licence. Shanly holds a farm of 50 
acres. I have not been informed that 
his crops suffer specially. The Govern- 
ment do not feel justified in this instance 
in overruling the discretion of the Li- 
censing Officer as to the granting or 
withholding of a licence. 


ROYAL IRISH OCONSTABULARY— 
CHARGE OF DRUNKENNESS AGAINST 
CONSTABLES CURTIN AND CORCORAN 

AT LISDOONVARNA, CO. CLARE. 

Mr. KENNY asked Mr. Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, If the attention of 
the Inspector General of Constabulary 
has been called to some singular be- 
haviour on the part of policemen at Lis- 
doonvarna, county Clare; if, on the 
20th of July, two members of the police 
force (Constables Curtin and Corcoran), 
on duty in the village, were noticed to 
be in a state of intoxication so flagrant 
that a crowd gathered to observe them ; 
if these policemen entered the house of 
Mr. P. Russell, lodge owner, &c. and 
Curtin attempted to indecently assault a 
domestic servant, and subsequently Mrs. 
Russell, who was only saved by her hus- 
band; if, when Mr. Russell reported 
these proceedings to Sergeant Wilson, 
no notice was taken of his complaint, 
and it was only when representations 
were made to Dublin that an inquiry 
was held; if the result of the inquiry 
was that the police at Lisdounvarna 
summoned Mr. Russell, his wife, and 
servant, ‘‘ for assaulting the police while 
in the discharge of their duty ;’’ if these 
counter - summonses were taken out 
against the police, charging them with 
indecent and common assault; if, at the 
Petty Sessions, Curtin and Corcoran 
swore that, on the day in question, they 
had taken no intoxicating drink; and, 
if the evidence to the contrary was so 
overwhelming that Colonel Mullen, R.M. 
stated in Court that ‘‘the conduct of 
the police called for strict and imme- 
diate inquiry;” if any reason can be 
assigned for Sergeant Wilson’s neglect 
of duty in failing to take action upon 
Mr. Russell’s complaint, and if this 
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policeman is a lodge owner at Lisdoon- 
varna, and devotes‘his attention to 
lodgers staying with him instead of 
doing his public duty; and, if it is in 
accordance with the Constabulary Re- 
gulations that a policeman should en- 
gage in business speculations; if an 
inquiry will be held into the conduct of 
Wilson, Curtin, and Corcoran; and, 
will the evidence of those persons prin- 
cipally concerned be received against 
them ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waxxer): Two con- 
stables were reported to be intoxicated. 
This allegation was made by two pub- 
licans and other persons, either their 
family or lodgers. On the other hand, 
the sergeant and two other constables 
of the station assert that they were per- 
fectly sober. No charge of indecent 
assault was made against either con- 
sable either by Mrs. Russell or the ser- 
vant. The latter denies on oath that 
any such thing occurred. Russell com- 
plained that his wife was assaulted, but 
did not complain of an indecent assault. 
It is not the case that the constable took 
no notice of the complaint. On the con- 
trary, he at once went and inquired into 
it and visited the constables, and, as he 
states, found them sober. They charged 
Russell and his wife and servant with as- 
saulting them and obstructing theminthe 
execution of their duty. These charges 
were made before any inquiry was made 
from headquarters. Counter summonses 
for indecent assault were not taken out 
against the police. The constables did 
swear that they had taken nodrink. The 
Resident Magistrate merely said that 
the matter was one for Constabulary in- 
quiry. He did not use the words ** strict 
and immediate ;” but any inquiry held 
will be strict. The Inspector General 
says it does not appear that the sergeant 
neglected his duty. I am informed it is 
the fact that the sergeant’s wife keeps 
lodgings. The Inspector General does 
not approve of this, and will prohibit it. 
The Inspector General, as at present 
advised, considers it desirable to hold a 
Constabulary inquiry into the charges 
against the police. If so, any evidence 
bearing on these points will be received. 

Mr. KENNY asked whether it was a 
fact that the case of assault brought 
against these people by the police was 
dismissed ? He would also ask, if an in- 
quiry was held, whether there would be 
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any objection to receive a copy of an 
affidavit made by the woman ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): An inquiry 


is going to be held, and all these matters 


will be received. 


POOR RATE ASSESSMENT AND COL- 
LECTION ACT, 1869—VESTRY OF ST. 
LUKE'S. 


Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW asked 
the President of the Local Guvernment 
Board, Whether his attention has been 
called to a Report of the proceedings of 
the Vestry of St. Luke’s, Middlesex, 
held last month, when that Vestry re- 
solved to rescind existing arrangements, 
under which an uniform allowance is 
made to the owners of small tenements 
compounding for the payment of Rates, 
and to substitute the following differen- 
tial scale, viz.: To the owners of build- 
ings of the character of those erected by 
the Peabody Trustees and others fifteen 
per cent and to the owners of small pro- 
perty, of a nature other than that re- 
ferred to, twenty-five per cent; and, 
whether he will take any action to com- 
pel the Vestries to place the owners of 
small tenements, properly constructed 
and maintained, upon an equal footing 
in respect of the payment of rates with 
owners of overcrowded, ill-kept, and 
dilapidated property let out in rooms? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Board understand that there is a pro- 
posal of the Vestry of St. Luke’s, Mid- 
dlesex, to rescind an order which was 
made by them under Section 4 of the 
Poor Rate Assessment and Collection 
Act, 1869, as to the compulsory rating 
of the owners instead of the occupiers 
in the case of premises to which that 
section applies, and it is contemplated 
that voluntary agreements may be made 
between the owners and overseers under 
Section 3 as to the payment of the rates, 
these agreements being subject to the 
control of the Vestry. These are matters 
entirely within the discretion of the 
Vestry of the parish, and the Board are 
not empowered in any way to control 
their action under the statute referred to. 


ROYAL UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 
(IRELAND). 
Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether the Board of 
Works in Ireland have yet disposed of 
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the contract for the ges be University 
buildings; and, if not, whether instruc- 
tions will be given to accept the lowest 
solvent tender ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Board of 
Works opened on the prescribed day all 
the tenders which had reached them, 
and they accepted the lowest tender. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked whether there 
had not been a tender for £26,000 sent 
in, although that of Dr. Moyers for 
£29,000 was accepted ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that he had 
not the names before him. He was in- 
formed that the tenders were opened, 
and the lowest one was accepted. 

Mr. O'BRIEN asked whether the 
facts were not as he had stated, and whe- 
ther it was a brother Freemason of Dr. 
Moyers from whom he got the contract ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that if he got 
a detailed statement from the hon. Mem- 
ber he would inquire into it. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he would be 
happy to supply such a statement. 


CHEAP TRAINS ACT, 1883—THE GREAT 
NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, If he 
could state why the fares on the Great 
Northern Railway for journeys from 
Moorgate to Highgate Station do not 
receive the urban reduction from the 
Passenger Duty, seeing that they are 
exposed to Tramway competition from 
Moorgate to the top of Highgate Hill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : According to 
the recommendations of the officer ap- 
pointed to report on the applications 
under the Cheap Trains Act, 1883, the 
latter portion of the route between 
Moorgate Street and Highgate Stations 
is stated not to be one which, in the 
opinion of that officer, complies with 
the conditions specified in Section 2, 
Sub-sections 2 and 3 of that Act. If, 
however, the Railway Company consider 
themselves aggrieved by this decision, 
I shall be very happy, on receiving a 
further application, to reconsider the 
matter. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
RELIEF OF GENERAL GORDON. 
Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have sent, or propose to 
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send, any reply to General Gordon’s 
Letter; and, especially, whether they 
will at once inform him of their inten- 
tion to make preparations for an ex- 
pedition for his relief; and, whether 
they will satisfy themselves of the truth 
of the statement that the people of 
Khartoum and the district desire to have 
the old Government back, but are much 
afraid of the Mahdi’s Arabs; and, if 
that feeling exists, will give it due 
weight in considering the policy to be 
adopted with regard to Khartoum ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
A reply to General Gordon’s letter was 
sent on July 24 through the Mudir of 
Dongola. Itis presumably in the pos- 
session also of Major Kitchener, who 
was to leave Dongola for Debbeh on 
August 8. After referring to the mes- 
sages of April 23 and May 17, it stated 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
anxious to learn from General Gordon 
himself his views and position, so that 
they might be able to take measures 
accordingly. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are taking every means to com- 
municate with General Gordon, and will 
keep him informed, so far as lies in 
their power, of the preparations that 
are being made. As I informed the 
House on Friday, the statement that the 
people of Khartoum and the district 
desired to have the old Goverament back 
is the statement of the messenger who 
brought General Gordon’s letter. Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot attach 
much importance to this statement. They 
look to Major Kitchener for reliable in- 
formation on this as well as on other 
subjects; but they are not prepared to 
alter the advice they have given to the 
Government of the Khedive as to with- 
drawing from Khartoum. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Will the reply be laid on the Table ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
have laid to-day further Papers on 
Egypt, and I will consult with the Se- 
cretary of State as to laying*the reply to 
General Gordon’s letter on the Table. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—WICK- 
LOW CO. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked Mr. Solici- 
tor General for Ireland, Whether it is a 
fact that the Lord Chancellor recently 
appointed to the Commission of the 
Peace for the county of Wicklow a Bray 
gentleman recommended by the Earl of 
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Meath, Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
and refused to appoint any of those re- 
commended by the ratepayers in a me- 
morial to the Lord Chancellor; and, 
whether it is true that the police have 
been supplied with information that the 
first occasion upon which this magistrate 
was applied to for a summons he is 
accused of having indecently assaulted 
the young woman who applied for the 
summons ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): The Lord 
Chancellor did refuse to appoint two 
gentlemen whose names were presented 
to him in memorials signed by rate- 
payers of Bray. He did appoint a gen- 
tleman recommended by the Earl of 
Meath. Certain statements were recently 
forwarded to the Inspector General of 
Constabulary, which, if true, would give 
colour to the allegations contained in 
this Question. They have been inquired 
into by the police, with the result that 
they were disbelieved. They were also 
laid before the Attorney General, and 
the Attorney General has given his opi- 
nion that, having regard to the fact that 
the alleged offence took place on the 8th 
July last, and that no information was 
ever sworn and no complaint made to 
the police at the time, the Crown should 
not undertake any prosecution. But it is 
quite open to this woman to make a 
charge before a magistrate, when the 
gentleman referred to will have the 
opportunity of defending himself, which 
he has not when indirectly assailed in 
this House. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked whether 
the Crown usually asked for an expla- 
nation from a person charged with in- 
decent assault as in this case ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) said, that no 
information was given on the subject 
for weeks afterwards. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked if it had 
not been given three weeks ago ? 


[No reply. ] 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — 
PENSIONS. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
(for Mr. T. D. Surtrvan) asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, What 
steps do the Government intend to take 
regarding the Constabulary Pensioners 
who retired from the Force before the 
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year 1874, seeing that, according to 
10 and 11 Vic. c. 100, s. 3, 1847, Head 
or other Constables in the Service at the 
assing of said Act were entitled to their 
ull pay; what fund received the 24 per 
cent. which was stopped from each man’s 
pay from 1838 for about twenty years, 
when it was reduced to 14 per cent. ; 
and, are the men of the present Con- 
stabulary Force receiving any benefit 
from the stoppages made from the pay 
of the men who retired before 1874 ? 
Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): I assume 
that this Question is intended to refer to 
members of the Constabulary discharged 
between the 10th August, 1866, and 
7th August, 1874. The case of these 
men has been already before the House, 
and has been anxiously considered, and 
successive Governments have come to 
the conclusion that they received the 
ension to which they were entitled by 
aw. The details of the case are too 
complicated to be dealt with in answer 
to a Question. With regard to the de- 
ductions, the case is as follows:—2 per 
cent was deducted for Superannuation 
Fund from 1836 to 1866, when that 
deduction ceased. There never was any 
accumulation on account of this deduc- 
tion. On the contrary, the amount was 
never sufficient to pay the pensions, and 
it was supplemented by money provided 
by the Treasury. Half per cent was 
deducted for the Police Reward Fund 
(now called the Constabulary Force 
Fund) from 1836 to 1866, when it was 
increased to 14 percent. The families 
both of pensioners subscribing and of 
men who die in the Service are eligible 
for gratuities from this fund, and sub- 
scribers to it now serving have no ad- 
vantage over those who are on pension. 
Men who joined the Force after the 
passing of the Constabulary Act of 1882 
are not liable to any deduction on ac- 
count of this fund, nor are they or their 
families entitled to benefit from it. No 
man now serving benefits from the de- 
ductions from the pay of men who re- 
tired before 1874, or at any time. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS—DUNDALK 
HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Did the Lords of the 
Treasury advance £26,000 to the Dun- 
dalk Harbour Commissioners for the 
purpose of enabling them to effect im- 
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provements in the port and harbour of 
that town; was this sum of money 
advanced on the undertaking of the 
said Commissioners to pay the interest 
thereon, as well as the specified half- 
yearly instalments of the principal; did 
the Commissioners in their application 
for said loan represent that they would 
be able to pay the said interest and in- 
stalment half-yearly, as well as to pro- 
ceed with the much required improve- 
ment of the harbour; is it true that the 
balance sheets of the Commissioners for 
several years past show that their ex- 
penditure exceeds their income by seve- 
ral thousand pounds; did the Commis- 
sioners in August 1883, in a memorial 
to the Lords of the Treasury, ask for a 
postponement of the instalments of, and 
interest on, the money advanced to 
them; and, if so, what was the reply of 
the Lords of the Treasury to this memo- 
rial; is it true that the dredging ma- 
chinery (for the purchase of which the 
sum of £26,000 aforesaid was borrowed 
from the Treasury) has been recently 
left idle, instead of being employed in 
effecting the necessary improvements of 
the harbour: have the Commissioners 
failure to pay, not only the instalments 
of, but also the interest on, the loan ad- 
vanced to them by the Treasury; is it 
true that, in consequence of the limited 
nature of the franchise for the election 
of the Harbour Commissioners, this im- 
portant Trust has been for twenty-five 
years in the hands of persons in whose 
election the general body of ratepayers 
had no voice; if it is a fact that the 
Commissioners failed to carry out the 
promises contained in their memorial to 
the Lords of the Treasury of August 
1883, and is it also a fact that the neces- 
sary works for the improvement of the 
harbour have been suspended; and, 
will the Government hold an inquiry 
into the management of this trust, the 
feasibility of and necessity for the im- 
provement of the port as well as to the 
desirability of varying and extending 
the franchise under which the election 
of members to this board is held ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the facts 
with regard to this harbour were sub- 
stantially as stated in the Question, ex- 
cept that the interest on the Government 
loan had been duly obtained, paid up to 
gale day. The expenditure was much 
smaller than the hon. Member stated. 
The overdraft last year was £500. The 
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repayments of the loan were postponed 
for five years conditionally on a mode- 
rate increase of the harbour dues, which 
had not been carried out. He had no 
information as to the mode of election of 
the Harbour Commissioners. The Go- 
vernment would consider what action 
should be taken in the case of the failure 
of those Commissioners to fulfil their 
engagements and discharge their duties. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—TEAR- 
ING DOWN OF NATIONAL LEAGUE 
PLACARDS AT DROGHEDA. 

Mr. BIGGAR (for Mr. Smatt) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther he is aware that the Constabulary 
in Drogheda have recently torn down 
from the walls a number of posters with 
the following words on them :— 

“Trish National League. 

“A Public Meeting will be held at Fields- 
town Monasterboice on Sunday Aug. 10 to 
establish a Branch of the Irish National League. 

‘‘ The Chair will be taken at Three o'clock 
by the Rev. Henry M‘Kee, P.P. 

“Some of the Irish Members are expected to 
attend. 

‘* Men and Women of Louth, attend in your 
thousands and show by your numbers and ear- 
nestness that you are the children of the Men 
who in ’26 struck the first blow against Land- 
lord Tyranny and Saxon Domination in Ire- 
land. 

“God save Ireland.”’ 

Whether he is aware that the Consta- 
bulary stated that they were acting 
under orders, and that they stopped the 
bill poster in his work of posting the 
bills ; whether he will state under whose 
orders the Constabulary acted, and to 
what part of the bill was objection taken; 
and, whether the Constabulary will be 
permitted to pursue this course ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): Sir, I am 
informed that some of the posters re- 
ferred to were removed by the Consta- 
bulary. The Government, upon hearing 
of the matter, at once thought this 
action should be discontinued, and they 
were not afterwards interfered with. I 
am not, however, expressing on the part 
of the Government any approbation of 
the language of the placards. 


MEXICO—RENEWAL OF DIPLO- 
MATIC RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND. 
Mr. PULESTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he is now able to. give any 
further information as to our relations 
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with Mexico; whether he can confirm 
the report that diplomatic relations have 
been resumed; and, whether a Treaty 
has been agreed upon ; and, if so, whe- 
ther he can now give the text of it or its 
main features to the House ? 

Mr. SHERIDAN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he will be able to lay upon 
the Table of the House the Papers 
relating to the restoration of Diplomatic 
Communication with Mexico, and those 
referring to the proposed Commercial 
Treaty between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and Mexico ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I have great pleasure in being able to 
confirm the news that diplomatic rela- 
tions have been renewed with Mexico. 
The difficult and long-pending negotia- 
tions on the subject were conducted in 
the most friendly spirit, and resulted in 
the signature, on the 7th instant, of a 
preliminary Agreement providing for the 
most-favoured-nation treatment for a 
fixed term of years pending the conclu- 
sion of a new Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have reason to hope will speedily 
be concluded. In regard to the Papers 
asked for by the hon. Member for 
Dudley (Mr. Sheridan), the Agree- 
ment will be laid as soon as the text is 
received from Sir Spenser St. John. Mr. 
Carden’s Commercial Report, a document 
of great importance in connection with 
the projected Treaty, has already been 
laid (Commercial, No. 36, 1883). It may 
be possible to lay further Papers; but I 
cannot at present give any definite pledge. 


ARMY (INDIA)—MILITARY LIBRARY 
AT ALLAHABAD—EXCLUSION OF 
CERTAIN IRISH PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If he will make inquiries 
into the reason why Captain Graham, 
Adjutant of the 68th Light Infantry at 
Allahabad, has forbidden the members 
of the Catholic library, in the barracks, 
to take in the Irish story-paper called 
Young Ireland, which for years had been 
admitted to the reading-room, and con- 
tains no political matter; was the ad- 
mission of Zhe Nation forbidden by the 
same Officer; and, does the Government 
approve of this press censorship ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
No reports on this subject have reached 
me. I will have it inquired into, 
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INDIA (MADRAS) — FLOGGING— CASE 
OF MARIAPPEN. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether he 
can assure the House that the Govern- 
ment of Madras has called on Dr. 
Maclean for an explanation of his con- 
duct in the trial and punishment of 
Mariappen ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I informed the 
hon. Member last Tuesday that the India 
Office has no official information on this 
subject; and I cannot, therefore, give 
the assurance for which he asks. But I 
must remind him that Mr. Pritchard’s 
complaints against Dr. Maclean have 
been laid before the Madras High 
Court. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
NENAGH, CO. TIPPERARY. 


Mr. BIGGAR (for Mr. Drasy) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, If it 
is a fact that the Lord Chancellor re- 
ceived a memorial some months ago 
from the Town Commissioners, and an- 
other from the Poor Law Guardians of 
Nenagh, county Tipperary, praying that 
several gentlemen whose names were set 
forth would be appointed to the Com- 
mission of the Peace for the county; 
whether several appointments have since 
been made; whether one gentleman ap- 
pointed was not a private soldier a few 
years ago; and, whether it is true that 
all the gentlemen nominated by the 
above-named representative boards have 
been passed over ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): The Me- 
morials mentioned in the Question have 
been received by the Lord Chancellor, 
who has been in communication with 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
Tipperary on the subject of them, and 
has not yet come to a final decision. 
Several magistrates have been appointed 
for the county of Tipperary by the Lord 
Chancellor—all on the recommendation 
of Lord Lismore, the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county. I am not aware whether 
one of the gentlemen appointed was 
ever a private soldier. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
CO. CORK. 
Mr. DEASY asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, What course the 
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Lord Chanceilor intends to take with 
regard to the appointment of gentlemen 
to the Commission of the Peace for the 
county of Cork whose names have been 
submitted to him by public boards in 
that county ? 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): There have 
been only four Memorials presented to 
the Lord Chancellor from public Boards 
submitting names of gentlemen for the 
Commission of the Peace for the county 
of Cork. In one case the Lord Chan- 
cellor declined to appoint the gentleman 
named. In another the gentleman re- 
commended withdrew his name. In the 
remaining two cases the Boards were 
respectively informed that the applica- 
tion, according to the settled practice, 
should, in the first instance, be made to 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county, since 
which time the Lord Chancellor has 
heard nothing further on the matter. 


[NDIA—THE FINANCE AND REVENUE 
ACCOUNTS. 

Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, To continue to print the Finance 
Accounts of India, as has been the prac- 
tice for nearly one hundred years ? 

Mr.J.K.CROSS: The Indian Finance 
and Revenue Accounts have been laid this 
year, as usual, on the Table. The ques- 
tion of printing them rests ultimately 
with the House; but, so far as the India 
Office and Treasury are concerned, it 
does not seem worth while to incur the 
expense of some £200 a-year in reprint- 
ing them for the use of hon. Members, 
seeing that copies of the Indian edition 
are available for distribution if asked 
for. The Financial Statement, published 
in India, which contains the Accounts of 
the last 10 years in a summarized form, 
has been distributed ; and also two ex- 
planatory Papers, Nos. 240 and 257. ! 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked by whose authority the printing 
of the Accounts had been forbidden ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS said, that if the 
House wished to have them printed he 
should be glad to have it done; but he 
did not think it would be worth the ex- 
pense. 

GenERAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
gave Notice that he would ask the 
Prime Minister whether he sanctioned 
a change of Parliamentary practice in 
that way? 
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FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—THE LISCANNOR; WORKS. 


Mr. O’SHEA asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Why, now that the Fishery 
Piers and Harbours Commission have 
taken all the necessary steps on their 
side, the Irish Board of Works are de- 
laying the commencement of the works 
at Liscannor, county Clare, towards 
which the Grand Jury of the county 
voted a large sum at the last Spring 
Assizes ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : My hon. and gal- 
lant Friend has been misinformed as to 
the position of this matter. The Fishery 
Piers and Harbours Commission have 
not yet fully approved a plan. As soon 
as they shall have done so the Board of 
Works will call for tenders for the exe- 
cution of the works. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) — 
MISS SARAH F, QUIN, CLOUGHJOR- 
DAN NATIONAL SCHOOL. 


Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Whether the Irish Executive have taken 
into consideration the case of Miss Sarah 
F. Quin, of Cloughjordan ; and, whether 
they see their way to make her any 
recompense for the treatment she has 
received from the Hon. H. O. C. Prittie 
with regard to her engagement as Na- 
tional School Teacher? .- 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Watxer): My right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary had 
this case before him in June last, and 
ascertained then that there was no way 
in which the Executive or the Commis- 
sioners of National Education could in- 
terfere. Miss Quin was on two occasions 
employed for brief periods in a school of 
which Mr. Prittie is the manager. On 
neither occasion was the agreement 
which the Rules require entered into, 
though in the interval between the two 
engagements Mr. Prittie’s attention was 
called to the omission. The Commis- 
sioners have, therefore, no power to 
make a grant. If they did, the Auditor 
General would surcharge the payment. 
The Commissioners regret that they are 
powerless in the matter. The responsi- 
bility of remunerating Miss Quin for 
her services devolves upon the person 
who employed her on his own responsi- 
bility in an irregular manner, 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CORK 
DISTRICT LUNACY ASYLUM — DR. 
EAMES. 


Mr. DEASY asked Mr. Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, If Dr. Eames, Resi- 
dent Medical Superintendent of the Cork 
District Lunatic Asylum, was lately de- 
fendant in an action by a Mr. Hegarty, 
a farmer residing near the city of Cork, 
for false imprisonment as a lunatic on 
29th May last; whether it is a fact that, 
on the day in question, Mr. Hegarty ap- 
plied to one of the officers of the asylum 
for a form of tender for the supply of 
milk to that establishment; whether 
Dr. Eames, who was present, insisted 
that Mr. Hegarty asked for a ‘‘com- 
mittal order ’’ for himself, and thereupon 
had him placed in a cell, where he 
was detained for an hour and a-half; 
whether it is customary for resident 
medical superintendents of lunatic 
asylums in Ireland to admit any per- 
son who would apply for a committal 
order; under what rule Dr. Eames 
ordered Mr. Hegarty to be detained in 
the asylum; and, whether the Dr. 
Eames above referred to is the same 
medical officer who was recently em- 
ployed by the Government to certify 
that James Ellis French, late Detective 
Director, was insane ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Waker): The last 
paragraph of this Question contains the 
unwarranted assertion, which I desire 
emphaticaily to disclaim—namely, that 
Dr. Eames was employed by the Govern- 
ment to certify that French was insane. 
As regards the rest, Dr. Eames was, at 
the last Assizes for Cork, defendant in an 
action for false imprisonment brought 
by a man named Hegarty, in which the 
jury, without any delay, found a verdict 
for Dr. Eames. Hegarty applied to one 
of the officers for a form, and, when 
asked what form, said a committal form. 
He could not give his name or address, 
and told the house steward he had been 
in the asylum six months before, and 
altogether behaved in so extraordinary 
a manner, that Dr. Eames detained him 
till he might make inquiries of the 
police. He was not placed in a cell. 
He remainea in the corridor under 
charge of an attendant, and for about 
25 minutes, till he was identified. I am 
not aware of any custom or rule appli- 
eable to such a case, 
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POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—NEWRY UNION. 

Mr. BIGGAR (for Mr. Sma) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther, in order that there shall not be any 
further miscarriage, the inquiry into the 
complaints made in reference to the last 
election of Guardians in the Newry 
Union will be a public and sworn one ; 
and, whether it will be conducted by an 
impartial person competent to decide 
questions of Law, or whether such ques- 
tions will be referred to the Law Adviser 
of the Local Government Board ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, the in- 
quiry would be a sworn one, and would 
be an inquiry into specific objections 
into claims for votes refused by the Re- 
turning Officer, or into specific charges 
of misconduct against the Returning 
Officer. It would be conducted by the 
Inspector of the distriet, who was a very 
able and experienced officer. Questions 
of law would not be decided by the In- 
spector holding the inquiry, but by the 
Local Government Board, who would 
consult their Legal Adviser when neces- 


sary. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)--THE DONOUGH- 
MORE BOARD OF GUARDIANS — 
BORRIS CASTLE, OSSORY. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, If he 
will cause local inquiry by a Local Go- 
vernment Board Inspector to be made 
into the circumstances of the proposed 
letting of Borris Castle, in Ossory, to 
the Board of Guardians for a dispensary 
and medical officer’s residence, the suit- 
ableness of the building for the purpose, 
the terms as to rent and repairs, and the 
opinion of the medical officer and the 
people of the district ? 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watker) said, the 
Guardians of Donoughmore Union had 
entered into an agreement for the letting 
of Borris Castle to them fora dispen- 
sary; but a difference had arisen as to 
the terms to be inserted in a lease. The 
Board would ask their Inspector for a 
Report upon the subject. 


‘ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—THE 
RESERVE — DAILY HOURS OF DRILL. 


Mr. CALLAN asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
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that the members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary Reserve Force at the depot, 
Phoenix Park, have been compelled to 
do three hours’ drill daily during the 
last twelve months, which amount of 
drill has not been previously imposed 
upon them ; that the sergeants and act- 
ing sergeants have only one hour’s drill, 
and sometimes not even that amount; 
and, if so, why it is that such a harass- 
ing drill is imposed on men who have 
been returned effective ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Watker) said, the 
men of the reserve force stationed at 
the depét performed three hours’ drill 
daily for five days in the week when 
not required for other duty. This had 
been the practice in the depét for years. 
Sergeants and acting sergeants per- 
formed the same when not detailed for 
other duty. If detailed for duty, they 
performed but one hour’s drill. The In- 
spector General did not consider this a 
harassing drill. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—PARTY 
RIOTS IN MONAGHAN. 

Mr. WARTON (for Viscount Cricx- 
Ton) asked Mr. Solicitor General 
for Ireland, If it is the case that a 
number of Protestants returning from 
a religious service in the town of 
Monaghan, on Sunday and Monday 
last, were attacked by a mob of 
Roman Catholics, and some of them 
severely beaten; whether an Orange 
procession passing through the town on 
the 12th of July was attacked by the 
same party ; whether it has been neces- 
sary for the last week to draft a large 
force of extra police to preserve the 
peace; whether the authorities have 
received any information that an attack 
on the Orange Hall, in Monaghan, is 
expected on the occasion of the National- 
ist meeting, which has been summoned 
for the 15th August; and, whether, 
having regard to the excited state of 
party feeling in the town in consequence 
of these occurrences, the Government 
considers thatthe Nationalist demonstra- 
tion on the 15th proximo can be per- 
mitted with safety to the public peace ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxker): On the 


night of the 3rd instant some persons 
returning from a tent service were 
passing through a part of the town of 
Monaghan called the Shambles, when 
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a disturbance occurred, and four of 
them were injured, but not seriously. 
All persons known to have been con- 
cerned in the disturbance have been 
summoned, at the suit of the Constabu- 
lary, to appear at Monaghan Petty Ses- 
sions, on the 12th instant. On the 
following night there was some groaning 
when the people were returning from 
the service, but no disturbance. Police 
have been on duty in the locality every 
night since. What occurred on the 12th 
of July was not serious. A drunken 
rough rushed at the Orangemen when 
they were marching through the town 
playing Party tunes, and assaulted one 
man. He was immediately arrested and 
brought up at the Petty Sessions and 
fined. The police do not apprehend any 
disturbance on the 15th, and the Govern- 
ment are not aware of any grounds 
upon which the proposed meeting on 
that day should be prohibited. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT, 
1882—COLONEL DIGBY, J.P. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, Whether 
it is true that, on the 24th November 
1882, Colonel Digby, J.P. witnessed a 
deed of sale between a tenant of his 
named Rickard and another man named 
Egan, who purchased the interest in 
Rickard’s farm; whether, on the 24th, 
the money was paid in Colonel Digby’s 
presence, and he was handed all arrears 
of rent due, and signed a receipt for all 
arrears up to the Ist of that month; 
whether it is true that, on the next day, 
November 25th, Colonel Digby went 
before a magistrate, and swore an 
affidavit that two years’ rent was due of 
this farm; and, whether he applied to 
the Land Commissioners for such ar- 
rears, and fraudulently received them ; 
and, whether the Irish Executive 
will immediately prosecute Colonel 
Digby ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Wa txer): I am in- 
formed that on the 24th November, 
1882, a deed was executed by Rickard, 
a tenant of Colonel Digby, to Egan, 
making over his farm in consideration of 
£40. Rickard alleges the deed was 
only by way of security till the £40 was 
paid. Colonel Digby is under the same 
impression, and was so informed by both 
Rickard and Egan over the litigation on 
the subject, If it was intended to be 
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only a security, the form of the deed 
would not affect the reality of the trans- 
action. Colonel Digby states he did not 
hear of the deed till a considerable time 
after the 24th November, 1882, and, 
consequently, he could not have wit- 
nessed it. On the 24th November 
Colonel Digby was paid, in part of rent 
and costs, £21 10s. He stated there 
was then £26 15s. due, which left due 
£5 5s. He and Rickard both agree in 
this, and at the time an affidavit for 
Colonel Digby and Rickard had been 
prepared by Rickard’s solicitor, which 
was sworn on the 25th, stating £5 15s. 
to be due for arrears. This would ex- 
plain any receipt being given on the 
24th for all arrears. Colonel Digby did 
not swear two years’ arrears were due, 
but that £5 15s. was, which was 15s. 
over a year. He received £2 17s. 6d. 
from the Land Commissioner. There is, 
therefore, no foundation for the allega- 
tions in the Question; and, considering 
the obscurity in which the accounts 
between the parties are involved, the 
Attorney General is satisfied there is no 
ground for prosecuting Colonel Digby 
or Rickard for fraud. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked whether 
there were not the statements of defence 
supplied by Colonel Digby himself; 
whether the receipt, dated the 24th 
November, which was undoubtedly a 
clear receipt for all arrears up to Ist 
November, was not at present in the 
possession of Mr. Downs, solicitor, of 
Mullingar; and whether the Irish Go- 
vernment would endeavour to get pos- 
session of it and prosecute Colonel 
Digby ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, he had 
no means for getting possession of the 
documents. The statement he had 
made was the result of replies from 
Rickard and Colonel Digby, and the . 
local police. 


JURORS ACT, 1871—ANTRIM ASSIZES. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked Mr. Soli- 
citor General for Ireland, Whether the 
special jury panel at the late assizes for 
the county of Antrim, containing a 
population of 421,000 souls, was com- 
posed of 48 persons, of whom only two 
were Roman Catholics; and, whether 
he will consider the advisability of legis- 
lating to secure a larger panel for the 
disposal of the special jury business at 
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this, the largest Assize centre in Ireland, 
and a more equitable representation of 
the Catholic body, which comprises one- 
third of the population ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): The Sheriff 
reports that the special jury panel was 
framed strictly in accordance with the 
Jurors’ Act of 1871. The special jurors’ 
book contains 1,157 names, from which, 
as the law requires, 48 were taken. The 
Sheriff has no knowledge of the reli- 
gious profession of any of these special 
jurors, and the law makes it impossible 
jurors should be summoned by any re- 
ference to religious persuasion. The 
names are taken in an alphabetical 
series. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — THE 
TUBBERCURRY PRISONERS. 


Mr. O’BRIEN : Might I ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, If he has any com- 
munication to make with regard to the 
Tubbercurry prisoners ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): I under- 
stand that six of them have been released 
on bail. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: What about the re- 
mainder ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): None of the 
others have been released. 


EGYPT—CAPTURE OF BERBER— 
HASSAN KHALIFA PASHA. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Upon what authority the report 
of the alleged treachery of Hassan Pasha 
Khalifa rests; whether Hassan Khalifa 
has always proved himself a gallant and 
capable officer, highly esteemed by Ge- 
neral Gordon; whether he sent many 
telegrams between 7th April and 24th 
April, describing the danger of Berber, 
and asking for reinforcements; whether 
he held out from 24th April to early in 
June, when the town was taken by 
assault and the garrison and male popu- 
lation put to the sword ; whether Colonel 
Trotter sent home from Wadi Halfa, on 
June 14th, the report of an Arab eye- 
witness, who said 

‘‘ The defenders of Berber fought bravely for 
two hours, and then, their ammunition being 
exhausted, the rebels rushed the town and 
slaughtered the garrison of 1,500 men, and 
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about 2,000 of the male population... .. 
Hassan Pasha was wounded and would have 
been killed had not his son Hassan and his 
brother Mohamed rushed to his rescue, and held 
the rebels’ flag over him till the fight was 
over ;”’ 

and, whether more credence is to be 
attached to reports against Hassan 
Khalifa than the Government attached 
to the reports against the Mudir of 
Dongola ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The report as to the treachery of Hassan 
Khalifa rests alone on the statement 
of the messenger who brought General 
Gordon’s letter to Dongola. All the 
information in the possession of Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to 
the second, third, and fourth Questions 
of the hon. Member has been published, 
and will be found in the Blue Books 
presented to Parliament. The Foreign 
Office has not received the report al- 
luded to in the fifth Question. The 
sixth Question of the hon. Member in- 
volves a matter of opinion, and travels 
beyond the limits usually assigned to a 
Question. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—AR- 
REST OF MR. TINTE, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE MULLINGAR TOWN COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 


Mr. CALLAN asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Whether he will 
have any objection to give a Return in 
detail of the number and the names, 
specifying their condition in life, whe- 
ther Members of Parliament, High 
Sheriffs, or Members of Municipal 
Bodies, and length of detention of the 
‘¢ Suspects’ imprisoned under warrants 
signed or issued with the sanction of the 
Ex-Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, the Right honourable 
William Edward Forster, under the pro- 
visions of the Coercion Acts, as being 
‘‘reasonably suspected,’’ on information 
supplied to him by or at the suggestion 
of the late Detective Director and County 
Inspector, Mr. French; whether the 
said Mr. French, on the platform of one 
of the stations of the Midland Great 
Western Railway, publicly stated that 
he would have Mr. Tinte, Chairman of 
the Mullingar Town Commissioners, ar- 
rested within three days; and, whether 
it is a fact that Mr. Tinte was re-arrested 
within the aforesaid three days, on a 
warrant signed by the late Chief Secre- 
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tary to the Lord Lieutenant, the Right 
honourable W. E. Forster, M.P. ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Watrxer): On prin- 
ciple, the Government would object to 
give any such Return as is asked for. 
But in this instance, and without making 
a precedent, I can inform the hon. Mem- 
ber that no person whatever was in 
prison or detained as a suspect on in- 
formation supplied by, or at the sugges- 
tion of, Mr. French. The Government 
are not aware, and never heard that Mr. 
French made the statement attributed to 
him in the second part of the Question. 
Consequently, I cannot state whether the 
warrant bore date three days atter. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE GENE- 
RAL POST OFFICE, DUBLIN— 
PROMOTION. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is a fact that for 
some considerable period, but more espe- 
cially within the last three years, a num- 
ber of Protestant juniors have been pro- 
moted over the heads of senior Catholic 
employés in the General Post Office, Dub- 
lin; and, whether, in view of the grave 
dissatisfaction caused thereby and the 
recent scandals in connection with the 
chief official of that Department in Dub- 
lin, an inquiry will be instituted into all 
the circumstances connected with the 
said promotions ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
he had often stated it had been the rule 
of the Post Office Department never to 
make any inquiry whatever about the 
religious opinions of any of its officials. 
He thought it would be most unde- 
sirable to depart from it. He had him- 
self no information whatever as to the 
religious opinions of any of the Post 
Office officials; and, therefore, he could 
not give this information. If there was 
any case which the hon. Member thought 
was an unfair promotion, he should be 
very glad to inquire into it. All the 
promotions had been made on his re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he understood 
there was a Departmental rule that re- 
presentations should not be made by 
officials to Members of Parliament; and 
if he mentioned the names of officials to 
the right hon. Gentleman, perhaps it 
would be injurious to them. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, the rule was, 
that when an appointment was vacant, 
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the candidates should not make applica- 
tions to Members of Parliament to use 
influence on their behalf. This was 
done quite as much in the interests of 
Members as of anyone else. If there 
was any case of improper promotion, 
and the hon. Member should mention 
any name, the case would be investi- 
gated most carefully ; and hecould assure 
the hon. Member that it should not, in 
the slightest degree, make any difference 
whatever to any person. After this as- 
surance, perhaps the hon. Member would 
not move for the Return. 

Mr. CALLAN stated that, after this 
assurance, he would not move for the 
Return, and he would place the matter 
in the hands of the Postmaster General. 


WATERWORKS ACT (1847) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Sir EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
honourable Member for Finsbury, Whe- 
ther he intends to re-introduce the 
Waterworks Act (1847) Amendment 
Bill, as applicable to the Ten Metro- 
politan Cities and Boroughs, next Ses- 
sion ? 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, he had 
not obtained the facilities for which he 
hoped in regard to the measure to which 
the Question referred; but at the earliest 
opportunity he would re-introduce the 
Bill, which had been supported by Peti- 
tions from every portion of the country. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES ~NEW 
GUINEA. 


Sin WILLIAM M‘ARTHOUR asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the ‘ Protection,” mentioned in Lord 
Derby’s Despatch of the 9th May 1884, 
to the Governors of the Australian Colo- 
nies, as intended to be established in 
New Guinea, and towards the cost of 
which the Australian Colonies had agreed 
to pay £15,000 for the year, will estab- 
lish complete jurisdiction of the British 
Government over New Guinea and the 
adjacent Islands, so as to afford protec- 
tion to the Natives, not only against the 
lawlessness of British subjects, but 
against the lawlessness of the subjects 
of other Nations ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The protection 
mentioned in the Despatch of Lord 
Derby is in the nature of a protection 
which Her Majesty’s Government ad- 
vised the Queen to establish over s9 
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much of the coast of New Guinea as lies 
to the eastward of the Dutch Possessions, 
or.the Dutch claim upon the Southern 
Coast of that Island, but excluding some 
portions which lie to the North, as well 
as that portion which is claimed by Hol- 
land on the Northern side. I cannot, at 
this moment, give a minute definition 
now of the line up to which this Pro- 
tectorate will extend; but within the 
limits of it it will answer the purpose 
mentioned by my hon. Friend in his 
Question—that is to say, the jurisdiction 
of Her Majesty’s Government will be 
sufficient to afford protection to the 
Natives against lawless action, by whom- 
soever taken, whether by British subjects 
or foreigners. The jurisdiction does not 
extend to the Islands to the North and 
East of New Guinea. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
whether the Government of the Nether- 
lands had been communicated with on 
the subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not see why 
there should be any communication with 
the Government of the Netherlands, in- 
asmuch as everything to which that Go- 
vernment lay claim has been carefully 
excluded from the arrangement. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND asked whe- 
ther an independent High Commissioner 
would be appointed to govern New 
Guinea ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, that 
it was proposed as soon as possible to 
select and appoint a High Commissioner 
apart from, and independent of, the 
Governorship of Fiji. The matter had 
been delayed for some time, mainly 
owing to the uncertainty of what the 
jurisdiction would be. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked whether the High Commissioner 
would be a Cabinet Minister ? 


HARBOUR ACCOMMODATION—REPORT 
OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 

GeneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
If, during the Recess, the question of 
harbours will be taken up by the proper 
Departments of the State, in order that 
the inquiries of the Select Committee 
may be turned to a practical and useful 
result ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I am afraid 
I cannot give a very definite reply to 
the Question of my hon. and gallant 
Friend. I admit the gravity and in- 
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terest of the subject; and as soon as the 
evidence taken during this Session by 
the Select Committee on Harbour Ac- 
commodation is published, the recom- 
mendations made in the two Reports of 
the Committee will receive the careful 
attention and consideration of the Go- 
vernment. I hope we will be able to 
come to some conclusion before the next 
meeting of Parliament. 

In reply to a further Question by 
General Sir Grorce Batrour, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the pre- 
liminary consideration of the Reports 
would be undertaken by the Board of 
Trade, who would make their recom- 
mendations to the Government on the 
subject. 


AUSTRALASIAN CONFEDERATION— 
LEGISLATION. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (for Mr. 
ParneELt) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether any intimation has 
been made to him, by the Leaders of the 
Opposition, of their disposition in regard 
to the introduction of an enabling Bill 
on the subject of Australasian Confede- 
ration ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The House may 
remember what I stated on this subject 
the other evening. Shortly after that 
statement was made, I was given to 
understand that Gentlemen opposite 
would not be able to give a kindly sup- 
port to an enabling Bill, with which 
alone it could pass into law this Ses- 
sion. The Government have, therefore, 
dropped the idea of the introduction of 
such a measure. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he will consent to introduce a Bill for the 
purpose of promoting a Confederation of 
the Australian Colonies in the Autumn 
Session ; and, if not, if he would explain 
the reason ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It appears to 
me that it would be premature to deter- 
mine anything at this moment as to any 
particular subject to be introduced dur- 
ing the Autumn Session over and above 
the Bill relating to the Franchise. We 
should be very glad to act upon the sub- 
ject of an enabling Bill for the Confede- 
ration of the Australian Colonies at the 
present time, but as that cannot be done 
the matter must stand over necessarily 
for a certain time ; but should it present 
features of urgency in the Autumn Ses- 
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sion, we should be willing to consider it 
in the spirit in which we considered it 
last week. But in our view at present 
the consideration of any other subject 
but the Franchise Bill would be out of 
place in the autumn. 


EGYPT—(EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
RELIEF OF GENERAL GORDON. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
General Gurdon has now been besieged 
in Khartoum since the 14th March, 
when the Mahdi’s followers surrounded 
that city, i.e. for a period of five months ; 
whether it has been impossible, during 
that period, to get even an Arab messen- 
ger in or out of Khartoum, until the 
letter just received by the Mudir of Don- 
gola; whether, in that letter, General 
Gordon asks how many troops are com- 
ing to his relief, and by what route; 
whether he has repeatedly asked that 
troops should be sent to Berber and 
Wady Halfa, and has stated that he 
could not fulfil his Mission (i.e. bring 
away the garrison and loyal population 
of Khartoum) without military assist- 
ance; whether Khartoum is now hemmed 
in by 16,000 insurgents; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will at once 
send an adequate expedition to relieve 
General Gordon and those whom he was 
sent out to save? 

Tue Marqvess or HARTINGTON, 
who was very indistinctly heard, was 
understood to say, that all the informa- 
tion on the subject of General Gordon’s 
mission, including the communications 
made to him, and the communications 
received from him, were contained in the 
Papers which had been laid before the 
House, and which had recently been dis- 
cussed. He did not think there would, at 
the present time, be any advantage in ex- 
pressing his view as to General Gordon’s 
position. As to the question whether 
Khartoum was now hemmed in by 16,000 
insurgents, that information was brought 
by the messenger who carried General 
Gordon’s letter to the Mudir of Dongola; 
and it must be taken for what it was 
worth. Of course, it was not an authori- 
tative statement. With regard to the 
last Question, the Government were 
fully aware of the responsibility which 
they had always acknowledged in regard 
to General Gordon—as was shown by the 
Vote of Oredit they had taken for the 
purpose of putting themselves in a posi- 
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tion, if necessary, to adopt measures for 
the relief of General Gordon—and at the 
present time they were taking active 
measures in discharge of their responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I beg to ask“the 
Secretary of State for War, in conse- 
quence of the answer which he has 
given to my hon. Friend, which I think 
far from satisfactory, whether the House 
is to understand that, in the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government, no clear 
necessity has as yet arisen for the de- 
spatch of an expedition for the relief of 
General Gordon ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I do not think I can answer that, or 
state anything more than I have al- 
ready stated. When the Vote of Credit 
was recently brought forward my right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment made a statement, and there was a 
general concurrence of opinion that it 
would be undesirable that the Govern- 
ment should be called on to state what 
precise measures they intended taking 
in order to discharge their responsibility. 
I think that applies equally to the state 
of the case now, and that it would be 
undesirable, even if we had made up 
our minds to send an expedition to Khar- 
toum to announce the fact prematurely. 
Certainly, preparations are being made 
with the object of putting the Govern- 
ment in a position to do what they un- 
dertook to do the other day. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: I 
think all we wish to know is, whether 
an expedition is actually being pre- 
pared for the relief of General Gordon ? 
If the noble Lord is prepared to say 
‘‘yes” or ‘‘no” to that Question we 
will be satisfied. I wish to ask another 
question— Whether the noble Lord will 
give the House an undertaking that none 
of the £300,000 which was obtained the 
other night will be spent for the regi- 
ments and defences which are now being 
placed, or have been placed, at Wady 
Halfa for the defence of Lower Egypt ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
It is very hard to make any distinction 
such as the hon. Member suggests. Of 
course, I fully understand that the Vote 
given the other day was for the purpose, 
if necessary, of relieving General Gor- 
don. The other expenditure which the 
hon. Member has referred to is expen- 
diture which would be necessary alto- 
gether apart from that outlay. It is 
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difficult to draw a hard-and-fast line as 
to the defence of Egypt ; but I can only 
say that preparations are being made to 
enable the Government, if the necessity 
arises in their opinion, to take active 
steps for the relief of General Gordon. 


EGYPT (ARMY OF OCCUPATION)— 
RAMLEH BARRACKS. 


Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether his attention has been 
called to a telegram in The Times of this 
morning stating that a battalion of the 
Yorkshire Regiment is to be quartered 
in the Ramleh barracks, which have al- 
ready proved so fatal to the Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry and to the 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps? I would ask 
whether it is the case that the Yorkshire 
Regiment is to be quartered there, and 
whether the sanitary condition of those 
barracks has been considered since the 
last regiments were there ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I cannot answer Questions as to move- 
ments of troops without Notice; but I 
know that the sanitary condition of 
Ramleh barracks has been recently 
under the consideration of a General 
Officer. 1 will answer the Question to- 
morrow if I have any further informa- 
tion. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE RUSSO-AFGHAN 
FRONTIER. 


Caprarin AYLMER asked, Whether it 
was true that the Ameer of Afghanistan 
had refused to be answerable for the 
safety of the Afghan survey party ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS; No, Sir; it is not 
true that the Ameer has refused to be 
answerable for the safety of the survey 
party. Communications are still pro- 
gressing between the Government of 
India and the Ameer, and until they are 
concluded it is impossible to make any 
statement with regard to the constitu- 
tion of the escort, or as to the route. 


METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK CORNER— 
THE NEW WELLINGTON STATUE. 


Mr. BENTINCK asked, Whether the 
site for the new statue of Field-Marshal 
the Duke of Wellington at Hyde Park 
Corner had been definitively chosen ; and 
whether there was any foundation for 
the incredible rumour that the statue 
was to be placed not on the high ground 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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of the vacant space, but upon sloping 
ground between the Triumphal Arch and 
St. George’s Hospital ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: There is no 
foundation for such a rumour. It will 
be placed on the upper ground, very 
much on the ground occupied by the 


former statue. 


EGYPT (THE MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
FIELD ALLOWANCE—THE ROYAL 
MARINES. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
it is the fact that the climate allowance 
or Egyptian allowance of three shillings 
a-day, formerly drawn by officers of the 
Royal Marines in Egypt, has now been 
stopped, although it is continued to offi- 
cers of the Royal Engineers and other 
Regiments at Cairo, Ramleh, &e.; and, 
if so, what is the reason of the Royal 
Marines being differently treated in 
this respect from the other troops in 
Egypt ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
In the case of the Marines, who formed 
part of the force under General Sir 
Gerald Graham, both the Egyptian allow- 
auce and field allowance were issued. In 
certain other cases this has been done 
without proper authority, and the double 
issue has been discontinued. I do not 
understand that any officers of the Army 
who are provided with quarters receive 
field allowance in addition to the Egyp- 
tian allowance. At Suakin it has been 
agreed to issue field allowance in- 
stead of Egyptian allowance to the 
Marines on the ground that they are in 
some measure unprovided with quarters; 
and field allowance at Navy rates exceeds 
in amount the Egyptian allowance which 
they would otherwise receive. 


NAVY—DOCKYARD WORKS — REPORT 
OF THE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. PULESTON asked, Whether the 
Report of the Committee on Dockyard 
Works had been received; and whether 
the hon. Gentleman could state when it 
would be laid on the Table ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he presumed the Report alluded to 
was that of Lord Ravensworth’s Com- 
mittee. It had been received, but only 
on Friday or Saturday last, and he could 
not say when it would be laid on the 
Table, for it would first have to be consi- 
dered by the Admiralty. 
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Srrk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked | written in the Foreign Office, though I 


if there was anyone competent to consi- am generally cognizant of them. 1 do 
der it during the absence of Lord North- not want to give an incorrect account of 
brook ? | what has been done. I may, however, 
Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN say that the acknowledgment conveyed 
said, he thought that difficulty might be | to the Government of Italy was in gene- 
got over. ‘ral terms, and not in those quoted by 
‘the right hon. Baronet. A communica- 
EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE. tion was also made to the Porte ; but I 
Str ROBERT PEEL: I wish to ask cannot trust my memory as to the pre- 
the Prime Minister the following Ques- | cise words in which it was couched. 
tion of which I have not been able to| Mr. BOURKE: I wish to ask the 
give him private Notice, but which I Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
dare say he can answer now—namely, ' Affairs whether he cannot send to the 
Whether it is a fact, as stated by Reuter’s Foreign Office in order to allow the 
Agency, that the British Ambassador to | despatch to be produced before the de- 
Italy has been instructed to thank the | bate closes? 
Italian Government officially for the} Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
support which the British proposals re- | Sir, the Prime Minister has stated that 


ceived from the Italian delegate at the communications substantially of the cha- 











late Conference, and to declare that 


‘¢ The British Government highly appreciate 
the attitude of Italy at the Conference as indi- 
cating an enlightened solicitude for the pros- 
perity of Egypt.”’ 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question 
might be answered in general terms from 
my own recollection; but as the Ques- 
tion is rather particular in its terms, per- 
haps my right hon. Friend will put it on 
the Paper, and either my noble Friend 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) or myself 
will answer it to-morrow. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman answer it in general 
terms? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think it would 
be much better if the right hon. Gentle- 
man put the Question on the Paper to- 
morrow. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: May I ask 
whether communications to the same 
effect have been addressed to the Sublime 
Porte? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 


I shall answer both Questions to-mor- | 


row. 


Str ROBERT PEEL: As this matter | 


affects the discussion that is about to 
take place, I would ask the Prime Mi- 
nister whether he cannot now state whe- 
ther such a Vote of Thanks has been 
passed to the Italian Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If this Question 
was so material to this discussion I am 
surprised that the right hon. Baronet 
did not give Notice of it on a former 
day. Unfortunately, I do not carry in 
my mind with accuracy all the despatches 


‘racter indicated by the right hon. Gen- 

tleman have been made. It seems to 
me that the right hon. Gentleman ought 
| to be satisfied; but I will send to the 
| Foreign Office if he really wishes for 
| the document to be produced. 


| EGYPT—THE EARL OF NORTHBROOK 
—THE COMMISSION. 

| Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
| wish to ask the Prime Minister if he 
can tell us whether the terms of Lord 
Northbrook’s Commission will be laid 
on the Table of the House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot tell 
when the Commission will be laid on 
the Table. I am not cognizant of the 
drafting. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
beg to remind the right hon. Gentleman 
|of a distinet pledge given by him the 
| other day to the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Cowen), that the terms of 
the Commission would be laid on the 
Table. 
| Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly, Sir; 
| but what I say now is that I am not 
cognizant of the terms of it; that I do 
not know what stage it has reached, nor 
when the document will be laid on the 
Table. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Will 
it be laid on the Table of the House 
during the Autumn Session or after 
it? I think it is only fair we should 
know. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is quite fair 
that the House should know; but the 
hon. Member cannot expect a definite 
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answer, unless he gives Notice of the 
Question. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
will ask the Question to-morrow. 


- PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—MINISTERIAL 
PLEDGES. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I wish to ask a Question of the Prime 
Minister with regard to the Business of 
the House, especially in regard to the 
Report on the Irish Constabulary Vote, 
which was taken very late on Friday 
morning. The Question I wish to ask is, 
Whether a pledge, given by a Minister 
in regard to the Business of the House 
to a particular Member, who may be 
specially interested in this Business, is 
only to have effect as regards that par- 
ticular Member, and is not to have 
effect has regards the whole House? 
The pledge given was that the Re- 
port would not be brought on after 
half-past 11 o’clock. There were many 
Members interested in the subject, 
among others myself, and who were 
anxious to take part in the discussion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That Question 
does not admit of a general answer. It 
must depend on the circumstances of the 
case. There are a great many cases 
where it is known, when a particular 
Member puts a Question and makes an 
arrangement on behalf of the whole 
House, that the House generally is sup- 

osed to take an interest in the matter. 
here are other cases where a Member 
se as an arrangement on his own be- 
alf, oron behalf of some particular 
body of persons with whom he acts. It 
is evident, in the first case, that a Minis- 
ter ought to consider himself bound to 
the whole House; in the second place, 
that he ought not to consider himself 
bound to the whole House, if apparently 
the public convenience required him to 
act otherwise, and if no information had 
been conveyed to him that the other 
parts of the House took an interest in the 
subject. The Report on the Vote men- 
tioned by the noble Lord was taken at 
a much later time than that contemplated 
in my arrangement mentioned to the 
House; but I was not aware that other 
portions of the House were at all de- 
sirous for the postponement of the Vote, 
= undoubtedly it would have been 
one. 


Jl. Gladstone 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


0 


POST OFFICE PROTECTION BILL [Lords}. 
(Mr. Fawcett.) 


[BILL 297.] CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 








Bill as, amended, considered. 
Amendment made. 


Clause 15 (Saving clause as to lia- 
bility). 

Mr. WARTON, in moving, as an 
Amendment, to omit the second para- 
graph of the clause, said, he did so with 
the object of securing that the Act 
should not exempt any person from any 
proceeding, by indictment or otherwise, 
for an offence which was punishable 
at Common Law, or under any Act, other 
than that Act, so that no person should 
be punished “ or tried’”’ twice for the 
same offence. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
38, to leave out all the words after the 
word ‘‘ offence.””—( Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he could not 
accept the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Substitution of 32 & 33 
Vict. c. 18, s. 1, in Telegraph Act, 1878, 
for 31 & 32 Vict. c. 119, s. 33). 

Mr. WARTON moved the omission 
of the following section :— 

“« And whereas the said section thirty-three 
(of the Regulation of Railways Act, 1868) was 
repealed, and another section in lieu thereof 
enacted by the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1869, and it is expedient to substitute a refer- 
ence to the last-mentioned section for the refer- 
ence to the repealed section.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
1, to leave out all the words from ‘“‘And”’ 
to the word ‘‘section,’”’ in line 5, in- 
clusive.—( Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Str HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
hoped the Amendment would be ac- 
cepted. 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, the Proviso 
gave the power not to the Post Office to 
make a choice, but to the Court to in- 
terfere. It was for that purpose the 
discretion of the Court was retained, 
leaving the Post Office to take remedies 
outside the Act. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL, 
(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of *the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Courtney.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


EGYPT—INSTRUCTIONS TO THE 
EARL OF NORTHBROOK. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I have given Notice that on this stage 
of the Bill I will move— 

‘“‘ That an humble Address be presented to the 
Crown, praying that Her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to communicate to the House 
the instructions under which the Earl of North- 
brook is about to proceed to Egypt, and any 
further Papers bearing on the same.” 

I have placed that Notice on the Paper 
because I understood it would put me in 
a more regular position for making the 
observations I wish to make ; but I need 
not assure the House it is not my inten- 
tion in any way to interfere with the pro- 
ress of the Appropriation Bill. Though 
hope the Government will be willing 
to make any such communication to us 
with regard to Lord Northbrook’s Mis- 
sion and the instructions under which 
he is to proceed to Egypt as they find it 
possible to do; yet I shall not press for 
these Papers against the feeling and 
desire ofthe Government. But, Sir, the 
object I have in view is to call the atten- 
tion of the House before we separate to 
the actual position of our Kgyptian 
policy. I know it has been stated that 
this is not a particularly appropriate 
moment for doing so, that we are too 
late, that at this moment there is nothing 
on which we have to speak, and that 1 
am choosing the wrong moment because 
the Government have just now resumed 
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or soeeee their freedom of dealing 
with the Egyptian Question, which was, 
to a considerable extent, limited during 
the time the Conference was sitting. 
That is exactly the reason why it seems 
to me it is very desirable we should call 
attention to the actual position of affairs; 
it is because Her Majesty’s Government 
have regained the freedom which, to a 
certain extent, they had forfeited, I am 
anxious that some expression of opinion 
should be listened to which might give 
some idea of the manner in which they 
ought to use the freedom they have re- 
gained. Itis a very poor consolation to us 
to be told that Her Majesty’s Government 
have regained their freedom with regard 
to Egyptian affairs, if, at the same time, 
we are led to infer that they intend to 
use that freedom as they have used their 
freedom on a previous occasion. What 
I wish to call attention to particularly is 
not to the details of the Conference—I 
am not going into all the questions of 
the financial position of Egypt ; that is 
a very interesting and important ques- 
tion which has been well discussed in 
the Conference and in the Papers that 
were prepared for the Conference ; it is 
one which will engage our careful study 
and attention ; but I do feel, with regard 
to that part of the question, that there is 
no special appropriateness in discussing 
it now. What I am anxious to call at- 
tention to is rather the condition pre- 
cedent to the holding of the Conference 
—I mean the Anglo-French Agreement, 
which was of the most serious, and, I 
might say, of the most alarming charae- 
ter, and which we were prevented dis- 
cussing at the period when we were 
anxious to do so some time ago. I am 
told that that Anglo-French Agreement 
was entirely dependent upon the result 
of the Conference; and as the Conference 
has failed, so the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment has failed, and that we may take 
comfort to ourselves in thinking that it 
is quite dead and gone. Sir, 1 wish I 
was guite sure that it was dead and 
gone; but that is exactly the point on 
which I entertain very serious doubts. 
I quite admit that I have been told by 
the Prime Minister that it is in a state 
of suspended animation as is the Fran- 
chise Bill in the House of Lords. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I did 
not say that. Those are not my words. 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : 
They are as nearly as possible the same, 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: No; my words 
were that it is in a state of abeyance, 
and of no force or effect as regards either 
party. 

Str STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: In 
a state of abeyance. Well, that does 
not in the least meet the difficulty I am 
in. It is quite clear that at the present 
moment these provisions are not binding 
upon Her Majesty’s Government or this 
country; and, therefore, we have abso- 
lute freedom with regard to them. Whe- 
ther you like to call it by one word or 
another, that is the meaning of what the 
Prime Minister has told us. At the 
same time, the Prime Minister has told 
us—I will not attempt to quote his 
exact words, as he is so very particular 
as to bis actual expression—but he has 
told us very distinctly that, for his part, 
he attaches considerable value to the 
provisions of that Anglo-French Agree- 
ment. It seems to me that in his own 
mind—and, I presume, in the mind of 
the Government—that that Agreement, 
although it is for the time at an end, is 
yet so far master of their affections that 
it may yet happen that it may be brought 
forward and acted upon at any time 
that it appears to the Government to be 
convenient; although we are not bound 
at present to these terms, yet they are 
terms that were deemed reasonable in 
themselves, and it is quite clear Her 
Majesty’s Government may bring them 
forward at any moment it suits them. 
The Conference, as we know, was as- 
sembled for financial purposes. When 
it was mentioned to the House that the 
Conference was going to be held there 
was a good deal of anxiety and ques- 
tioning on the part of different Mem- 
bers in different parts of the House. 
They wished to know for what purpose 
it was to be held, and they cross-exa- 
mined the Government repeatedly as to 
whether it was to go at all beyond the 
question of financial matters. We were 
told that it was to be strictly confined 
to this subject; and, undoubtedly, so 
far as the Conference itself was con- 
cerned, it was confined to this subject. 
But it was necessary as a condition pre- 
cedent that political matters should be 
discussed, and that political matters were 
discussed; and an Agreement was en- 
tered into without the House being able 
to pronounce any opinion, or, indeed, 
knowing anything about the arrange- 
ment so proceeded with. When this 
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Agreement was laid before the House, 
when we saw what it was that the Go- 
vernment were going to commit the 
country to, provided they came to terms 
on financial matters, many of us, not 
only on this side, but on that, and I be- 
lieve a large number in the country, and 
many who were not connected with our 
political organizations, were very much 
struck by the danger and the objec- 
tionable character of the proposals to 
which the Government had pledged 
themselves in that Correspondence. We 
were anxious to call the attention of 
the House to the matter, and to obtain 
a vote of the House upon the subject 
before it was too late, before we went 
into a Conference which might pledge 
us irrevocably to this Agreement. I felt 
it would have been a reasonable thing 
for us to have taken that precautionary 
step, for if this Conference had not 
broken down—and it broke down very 
much, as the Prime Minister had told 
us, upon a question of computation, an 
innocent thing in itself—if in the com- 
putation all had concurred, we, at this 
moment, should have found ourselves 
bound by that Agreement. We go back 
now upon the grounds upon which the 
refusal to discuss the question was 
based. We gave a challenge; the Go- 
vernment accepted our challenge; and 
we came down to the House fully ex- 
pecting that we should argue the ques- 
tion out, whatever might be the result 
of a Division; but we found ourselves 
suddenly taken on the flank by a move- 
ment of a most unexpected character ; it 
was perfectly fair, but at the same time 
it was a great surprise, and I hope that 
even now, before the Session terminates, 
we may hear from some of the right 
hon. Gentlemen who took part in that 
movement, which was afterwards ap- 
proved by the Prime Minister in an 
expressive phrase, what their opinion 
really is upon this matter, which hitherto 
they have evaded expressing any opi- 
nion upon, and which we are told by 
some out-of-doors—I hope not by any 
in the House—is a matter that is past, 
and into which it is quite needless to 
enter, and about which we need not 
trouble ourselves. Sir, with regard to 
the Anglo-French Agreement, I ask the 
permission of the House very briefly to 
state the principal objections I have to 
it. They are three. Firstly, I objected 
very strongly to the arrangement which 
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was made under the Agreement for the 
powers that were to be exercised by the 
Commission of the Debt, or what is 
called the Caisse—an arrangement which 
is briefiy, but not quite accurately, calied 
a Multiple Control. That appeared to 
me to be a serious and even a fatal 
objection. Secondly, there was the 
arrangement that in the event of the 
Conference succeeding we should give a 
pledge that the British Forces should 
be withdrawn from Egypt on a fixed 
date, and that date three years hence, 
subject to certain provisions of assent on 
the part of the other Powers to the forces 
remaining. I objected to that; and the 
third point was the pledge which, as I 
understand, was given in this Corre- 
spondence, that when the British Forces 
retired, or at such other time as might 
be decided upon, we should submit to 
the Powers of Europe a plan for the 
neutralization of Egypt. These are the 
three points—Multiple Control, date of 
evacuation, and neutralization of Egypt. 
They are three important political ques- 
tions, or questions of the first magnitude, 
which we have never discussed and never 
had the opportunity of discussing; and 
now I am only anxious that we should 
mark what those questions are, fix our 
minds upon them, and, as far as possible, 
direct the mind of the country to them. 
Nothing is more natural, at this period 
of the year, than that the public out-of- 
doors should think that as the Confer- 
ence has broken down, and England, 
having regained her liberty, they may 
compose themselves to quiet slumber, 
and turn their attention to matters which 
are of more immediate and pressing in- 
terest. But this is a dangerous period ; it 
is one in which we must not allow our 
attention to be withdrawn. With regard 
to the first of these three questions, the 
power to be exercised by the Commis- 
sion of the Caisse, I wish, in the first 
place, just to call attention to the fact that 
these proposals were made in a despatch 
from Sir Evelyn Baring of the 2nd of 
June, in which Sir Evelyn Baring laid 
down several very marked propositions, 
and laid them down with great clearness 
and great earnestness. I shall just men- 
tion what one or two of those proposi- 
tions are. He began by telling the Go- 
vernment that he entertained a very 
strong opinion that it was essential, for 
the interests of all concerned, that the 
financial combination now about to be 
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framed, so far as the very difficult cir- 
cumstances of the case permit, should 
present solid evidence of stability and 
finality. He went on to say that no 
confidence, he was convinced, would be 
entertained in the stability of any finan- 
cial arrangement which was now to be 
framed, unless a powerful check were 
exercised over the expenditure of the 
Egyptian Government. He went on 
further to say that there must be a 
rigid financial supervision over the ex- 
penditure, and that it must be mainly, 
if not entirely, exercised through the 
agency of Europeans, rather than through 
that of Natives. He follows out the 
same course of thought throughout his 
despatch, and says that, unless the 
finances are in fairly good order, Egyp- 
tian affairs must always constitute a 
source of disquietude to Europe and 
special anxiety to England. Now, those 
are very important propositions, and I 
call attention to them because they show 
the spirit in which the recommendations 
made by Sir Evelyn Baring, and adopted 
by Her Majesty’s Government and by 
the Government of France, were framed. 
Now, what were those propositions ? 
They were three in number. In the 
first place, it was proposed that the 
Commissioners of the Debt—the Caisse, 
as we call it—should have the right 
of taking part in the framing of the 
Budget. In the second place, it provided 
that they were to have the right of 
vetoing any expenditure which might be 
proposed to be incurred beyond the 
limits of the Budget; and, thirdly, they 
were to have the right of supervision, 
in order to see that the taxes—the re- 
venue—was properly collected. Those 
are three very great and important 
powers to confide to foreigners over a 
Native Administration. It is true that 
they were extremely well guarded and 
qualified. Although the Commissioners 
of the Caisse were to take part in the 
framing of the Budget, and were to give 
their advice in regard to the expendi- 
ture, it was expressly said that the 
Egyptian Government were not bound 
to follow that advice—the advice was to 
be given, but it was perfectly optional 
on the part of the Egyptian Government 
whether they were to take it. Well, 
then, again, although it was said that 
they should have the power of vetoing 
any expenditure with regard to the 
Budget, that had to be qualified. The 
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qualification came to this—that if any 
expenditure beyond the Budget was 
very much desired, it should be an ex- 
ception, and they should not have the 
power to veto it. These are all very 
excellent provisions in a country where 
you have a thoroughly good financial 
system, and when it is regularly worked, 
and worked under proper public con- 
trol; but I venture to say that in a 
country like Egypt, with the habits and 
tastes and feelings of those who have to 
administer the expenditure, and with a 
body of gentlemen of four or five different 
nations sitting over them, with a certain 
nominal power of vetoing, but absolutely 
no power to enforce that veto when their 
recommendations are disregarded—such 
provisions as those, and those arrange- 
ments, amount to little more than a 
sham. Then I am told—‘ Tf, after all, 
they are a sham, they are none the worse 
for that. What you have had hitherto 
has not been very successful, and it is 
‘not a very hard thing to say that these 
proosy: would result in a sham.” But 
think it would be a very hard thing, 
and a very wrong thing, to encourage 
the setting up of anything which would 
be in the nature of a sham control over 
expenditure, which would produce an 
entirely false impression, and lead to 
divided responsibility. We should be 
continually hearing that this was al- 
lowed by the Commissioners of the 
Caisse, and that that was done by the 
authority of the Egyptian Government ; 
and we should never know to whom we 
had to look and on whom we had to fall 
back for explanation or redress for any 
great wrong. And, besides that, it 
seems to me exactly the course that 
would be best adapted for insuring the 
promotion of intrigues and disputes 
among the Members of the Caisse them- 
selves. So that, instead of being merely 
nugatory, it would be a perfectly mis- 
chievous and a very bad financial ar- 
rangement. But, Sir, if I had had to 
criticize this arrangement before the 
meeting of the Conference—I had hoped 
to be able todo so—I should have taken 
an objection to it in the same spirit, I 
daresay as nearly as possible in the same 
words, in which Lord Granville took his 
objection to the final proposals of the 
French Plenipotentiary. Lord Gran- 


ville said that those proposals would 
result in financial confusion in Egypt, 
and that they would give to the Mem- 
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bers of the Caisse a mastery over t 
and its affairs, which the British Go- 
vernment could never assent to. I say 
that the proposals which were contained 
in Sir Evelyn Baring’s despatch of the 
2nd of June, which were adopted by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and which 
formed the basis of the Anglo-French 
Agreement, were proposals which would 
have led to evil and mischief, and, as I 
think, to a very serious condition of 
affairs in Egypt.. Now, Sir, I may be 
told that the Government and the Libe- 
ral Party generally in the country, and 
in the House, are always ready to cry 
out against anything in the nature of a 
Dual Control, which is their especial 
abomination, or a Multiple Control, or 
anything in the nature of control. I 
quite agree with them. I think that the 
Dual Control, though it had some ad- 
vantages, though it was a powerful en- 
gine, and gave opportunities for doing 
a great deal of good, which ought not 
to be forgotten when we speak of it, 
had, at the same time, great disad- 
vantages, and especially had the great 
drawback of its being dual—that is to 
say, of introducing two elements which 
were likely not entirely to agree one 
with the other. What you would have 
had here would have been a Multiple 
Control—a Control exercised by several 
persons instead of by two, by several 
Powers instead of by two. The chances 
of disagreement would have been multi- 
plied indefinitely, and the difference be- 
tween the old Control and the new Con- 
trol would have been comparatively 
little, as I think. Where it would have 
been of any value at all, it would have 
been in favour of the old system, the 
Dual Control, as against the new and 
Multiple Control, because unquestionably 
the Dual Control, though it was open to 
great objections, did accomplish this— 
it put the Controllers in the possession 
of considerable power and authority. 
They were able to accomplish some ex- 
cellent work, and, as Sir Evelyn Baring 
himself points out, by the attendance of 
the Controllers at the Councils of Minis- 
ters, they exercised no inconsiderable 
power in the administration of the coun- 
try. Now, if you are looking to a good 
financial state of affairs, you must not 
exclude the administration of the coun- 
try from your view, because the finance 
depends upon the administration; and 
surely it would be desirable, if you are 
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going to give advice, if you are going to 
o anything in the way of improving 
that financial administration, that you 
should have the power of giving advice 
at the moment when it is most needed, 
which is at the very time when the ex- 
penditure is or is not going to become 
necessary, according to the decisions 
which the Government of the day may 
take. Now, Sir, I have mentioned sum- 
marily the objections which I feel to the 
provisions of the Anglo-French Conven- 
tion with regard to the Multiple Con- 
trol. But there is another point on 
which I wish to speak, and that is the 
provision with respect to the evacuation 
of the territory. I am not one of those 
who desire at all to see the indefinite 
detention of our troops in Egypt, and I 
am very anxious indeed to see the time 
when it may be possible for the troops to 
come properly away; but I am quite 
sure that fixing [a day, and fixing it 
at such a limit, is exactly the way to 
prevent the very object which you 
have in view—that is to say, prevent it, 
unless you are prepared to come 
away in such a manner as the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) advocated on 
Saturday. His idea was, come away, 
and turn loose in Egypt all those per- 
sonages who have any kind of preten- 
sions to rule. Let us have Ismail, Arabi, 
and the Mahdi, and everybody else you 
can imagine. Let them all fight it out 
together, and let England sit by and see 
what will happen. I venture to think 
that that is not a policy which will com- 
mend itself either to this House or to the 
country. I do not think that the House 
could endure a state of things which 
would lead Egypt into a condition of 
anarchy. If we were to adopt such a 
policy as that we should never be able 
to hold up our heads again before the 
Powers of Europe for very shame. 
When I read the information which 
was sent round when the Conference 
began to be considered, I could not but 
look at the grounds which were stated 
by Lord Granville in his Circular for 
considering if necessary to revise the 
Law of Liquidation. He stated that— 

“The finances of Egypt have been brought 
into very serious difficulties owing to the de- 
struction of property at Alexandria, and the 
awards in compensation amounting to a sum of 
about £4,250,000; and, secondly, by the pro- 
ane endeavour of Egypt to hold the Sou- 
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When I read these two reasons for sum- 
moning a Conference, and asking for a 
change in the Law of Liquidation, I 
said the first of these matters is one to 
which England has a good deal to say, 
because the destruction which involves 
awards of compensation to the amount 
of some £4,250,000 or upwards was di- 
rectly due to the policy and the proceed- 
ings of Her Majesty’s Government. And, 
again, when tke protracted endeavour of 
Egypt to hold the Soudan was given as 
another cause of the financial embarrass- 
ment of that country, I could not but 
recall to mind that when Lord Dufferin 
was in Egypt, and was drawing up a 
scheme for the Egyptian Army, he was 
directed by the Government to withhold 
advice, which I confidently believe, if he 
had been allowed to give, might and 
would have exercised an influence which 
would have prevented that protracted 
endeavour to hold the Soudan, and have 
also prevented a great deal of the dis- 
grace, annoyance, and anxiety inflicted 
on Egypt in consequence. Therefore, if 
that is the case, it is impossible for us 
to look without anxiety, as if it did not 
concern us at all, upon the evacuation 
of Egypt by our Forces until the condi- 
tion of the country is such that we know 
it may be safely undertaken, and in such 
a manner as not to leave confusion and 
chronic disorder behind. But if the time 
should come when that evacuation may 
be effected, I cannot see what good is to 
be done by fixing the date many years 
before. On the contrary, much harm 
may be the consequence, because you 
excite hopes, and fears, and intrigues 
among the people of Egypt, and you 
cause anxiety, incertitude, and terror 
out of all proportion to the real condi- 
tion of affairs. If hon. Gentlemen want 
an illustration of the sort of feelin 

which may be aroused, I would as 

them to bear in mind what took place in 
France towards the close of the first 
arrangement under the Republic of 
1848. An arrangement was made for 
the President to hold Office for a certain 
term of years, and as the time for the 
evacuation of the Presidental Office drew 
near the whole of France became agi- 
tated and alarmed by the thought of 
what might happen, and the terror was 
such as to stop all business proceedings 
and to lead to intrigues of every kind 
and sort, until in the month of De- 
cember, 1851, the coup d'état was 
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brought about as much as anything 
else by the state of alarm and anxiety 
in which the people were found. Then 
there is a third point, and that is the 
principle of the neutralization of Egypt. 
It was one of the stipulations, and one 
of the points in the agreement to which 
I am referring, that this country should 
be prepared before the time of the 
evacuation of the country to propose a 
scheme for the neutralization of Egypt. 
Now, neutralization is a word that is 
rather attractive; it has taken many 
people’s fancy, and they have thought 
that it might furnish a means for bring- 
ing about a settlement satisfactory to all 
parties. We are told—‘ Look at Bel- 
gium, look at Switzerland, and see how 
happy these countries are under a neu- 
tralized condition, and then see whether 
the same thing cannot be done with 
Egypt.” I wish to know whether the 
Government has ever seriously considered 
or thought out this scheme of neutraliza- 
tion, and how it would be applied to 
Egypt, because I fear that the case of 
Egypt is one in which such a proposi- 
tion would be hardly brought into 
action. You compare Egypt with Bel- 
gium and Switzerland. Let me point 
out one or two differences, In the first 
place, Belgium and Switzerland are in- 
ots States, as much so as Portugal 
or Holland, or any other State of Europe. 
But Egypt is not an independent State. 
Egypt is a part of the Ottoman Empire, 
and I want to know under what arrange- 
ment you are to neutralize Egypt, whe- 
ther it is still to retain its connection 
with the Ottoman Empire, whether it is 
still to be a portion of that Empire? If 
it is, and if it is to be neutralized, you 
would very seriously affect the military 
power of Turkey in any war. And if it 
is not to bea part of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, how far can you carry out the neu- 
tralization of a country in which Turkey 
isso much concerned. And there is yet 
another difficulty, supposing you get 
over the difficulty with regard to the 
Porte. Let us look at the great distinc- 
tion between Egypt and Belgium and 
Switzerland. Belgium and Switzerland 
are States surrounded entirely by other 
European States, parties to the guaran- 
tee, and willing and able to maintain it 
—or, at all events, which are subject to 
the public law of Europe. They have 
formed engagements to protect the gua- 
rantee. That is not the position of 
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Egypt, which is not surrounded by a 
reg a of such Powers bound by en- 
gagements to protect her neutrality. 
You have a large frontier of Egypt on 
the South and West exposed to warlike 
tribes and to Asiatic and African Powers, 
who will not respect your guarantee of 
neutralization, and you will find that 
Egypt will be in a very different position 
from that which the countries which I 
have mentioned would find themselves in 
in similar circumstances. Another point 
of distinction is this. Belgium and 
Switzerland are two States which, if let 
alone, are perfectly competent to go on 
in their own way and to manage their 
own affars ; they have a capital Revenue, 
a good financial system; for their size 
are very powerful, and are capable of 
defending themselves. I believe the 
Army of Belgium at its war strength 
amounts to upwards of 100,000 men. 
Iam not sure what is the strength of 
the Federal Army of Switzerland ; but I 
believe it is something like 113,000 
men, and, in addition, there is the Land- 
wehr of some 90,000. I do not suppose 
I need draw the other side to the pic- 
ture, and ask what force Egypt has. 
You must consider, therefore, how tho- 
roughly different are the conditions, and 
in what a position you may place your- 
selves if you ride off on the idea of neu- 
tralization and commit yourselves to such 
a policy. I have thought I should not 
be wasting the time of the House in 
bringing this matter before it. I have 
not endeavoured to rake up old sources 
of controversy. I have abstained from 
passing any judgment upon what Her 

ajesty’s Government may be going to 
do, in the first place, because I do not 
know what it is; and, in the next place, 
because I am anxious not to interfere 
with their proceedings at a critical time. 
But I do think that, before I conclude, 
I ought to put a Question, and I ought 
to get some explanation from the Go- 
vernment as to what it is they are really 
going to do. What is the nature and 
object of this Mission of Lord North- 
brook, which is now filling the minds of 
everyone? It is very curious that we 
began the Session with the Mission of 
General Gordon, and we are closing it 
with the Mission of Lord Northbrook. 
There was some difficulty in going into 
Egyptian affairs at the beginning of the 
Session, because we were told we might 


be interfering with General Gordon’s 
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Mission; and now there is some diffi- 
culty in going into them because we may 
be interfering with the Mission of Lord 
Northbrook. I donot say that these are 
circumstances which are in any way sus- 
picious; but they are worthy of no,tice 
and I want to know how far the parallel 
between Lord Northbrook and General 
Gordon is to go? General Gordon, we 
were told, is a hero, and Lord North- 
brook isa Cabinet Minister. I do not 
know which is the climax and which 
the anti-climax. I do not know that 
the position of a Cabinet Minister 
will excite more enthusiasm than the 
position of a hero. But, at all events, 
everybody;feels that this is a desperate 
card played by the Government, either 
knowingly for the purpose of gaining 
time and_staving off inquiry, or it may 
be for some other reason. Sometimes it 
looks to me like a move made by a bad 
chess player, who does not exactly know 
what todo, but has to make some move. 
I hope that it may lead to the begin- 
ning of some new policy, and some new 
principles which may become the position 
of so. distinguished a nobleman as Lord 
Northbrook. All I want to know is, 
what is Lord Northbrook sent out for? 
I am afraid that here, again, we have a 
parallel with the case of General Gordon. 
What was General Gordon sent out for? 
It was in order that he might ‘‘ report 
and advise ’’ as to the withdrawal of the 
troops from the Soudan; and now Lord 
Northbrook is sent out to “‘ report and 
to advise.” ‘‘ Reporting and advising ”’ 
seems to be a favourite phrase with the 
Government. He is to report and advise 
upon what sort of advice his Colleagues 
are to give tothe Egyptian Government. 
That is rather a roundabout business, 
and, in my opinion, it would have been 
simpler, if there was anything important 
for him to advise upon, that he should 
give that advice directly to the Egyp- 
tian Government. I am asked some- 
times—‘‘ What would your policy be in 
this case?” I would reply that our 
policy would be very different indeed in 
some respects from that of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; but if we were 
pursuing a policy involving what they 
are now going to do—sending out one of 
their own Colleagues to Egypt to advise 
them as to what should be done—our 
policy would be to arm him with greater 
powers, to put him into direct communi- 
cation with the Egyptian Government ; 
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to trust to his knowledge of the feeling, 
and opinions of his Colleagues, whom he 
could consult at any moment by tele- 
graph ; to intrust him with the power of 
giving advice, and of giving it promptly 
and with authority, which he never can 
do if it is to be done by transmitting 
backwards and forwards, and consultin 

as to what should be done. That is the ol 

policy. That is what Lord Dufferin was 
obliged to follow. Lord Dufferin had 
no powers himself to give orders or to do 
anything. If he had had such powers, 
among other things, he would have 
stopped the expedition of General Hicks 
when there was still time, and would 
have saved us from the disgrace which 
was inevitably and inseparably asso- 
ciated with that expedition. Well, Sir, 
I should be glad to know what are to be 
Lord Northbrook’s instructions? Is he 
to have that power without which he 
will be unable. to produce any effect 
whatever? You must leave no time for 
the intrigues of others. You must give 
your Representative power to act effec- 
tively, and at once, and, I believe, if you 
do that, you may yet bring matters to a 
satisfactory issue; you will probably be 
able to bring about arrangements satis- 
factory to this country and acceptable to 
the other Powers of Europe. You have 
exhausted your means of procedure upon 
the old lines. You have tried Conference 
after Conference, and they have all 
failed, and you must not hanker any 
longer after a mode of procedure, which 
has failed. You have tried to proceed 
in accordance with the advice given by 
able men like Lord Dufferin and General 
Gordon. Now you are to take the ad- 
vice of Lord Northbrook ; but, after all, 
by whom is Lord Northbrook himself to 
beadvised? By Sir Evelyn Baring? If 
so, why not ask Sir Evelyn Baring to give 
us direct advice ; and why, if it is Lord 
Northbrook whose advice is to be acted 
on, not intrust him with the power of 
giving that advice on the spot? Before 
closing my remarks, I wish to say one 
word, not in regard to our own interests, 
or of European interests in Egypt, but 
one word on behalf of the unfortunate 
people of Egypt. Whatever may be 
the rights and the wrongs of this coun- 
try—not of successive Governments, for 
I am not going to argue the case of one 
Government against another—whatever 
may be the arguments you may bring 
forward on the one side or on the other, 
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this, at least, remains—that justice is 
not being done to the people of Egypt, 
and that the effect of your proceedings 
has been to weaken their position, and 
todothem more harm than good.. Iam 
not going to trouble the House with any 
financial details and with any examina- 
tion of the principles of Egyptian taxa- 
tion, or anything of that kind ; and cer- 
tainly Iam not going to enter into the 
question of what ought, or ought not, 
to have been done in regard to the Gon- 
ference. But I want to consider the 
question of the two great classes into 
which Egypt is divided—the oppressors 
and the oppressed. The oppressed are 
not very far to seek. They are the un- 
fortunate Native Egyptian cultivators of 
the soil, whose industry and patience are 
beyond praise, and who do extract from 
the soil the proceeds which form the 
financial wealth of the country. The 
oppressors are the dominant races, the 
Turks or the Circassians, who extract 
the taxes from the people, and who, in 
doing so, not only take all that they can 
get out of the people for the State, but 
take eare to feather their own nests in 
the process. There is very great diffi- 
culty in attempting to deal with a con- 
dition of affairs such as this. If Egypt 
were in South America or elsewhere, we 
might confine ourselves to expressions of 
sympathy and goodwill; but looking to 
the position in which Egypt stands, and 
how it is situated, and looking at the 
history of our dealings with that coun- 
try, we cannot thus put the matter 
aside. This is the proposition which I 
wish to impress upon the House—that, 
bad as is the condition of the fella- 
heen under a strong Government, it is 
even worse under a weak Government. 
It was, no doubt, very bad in the days of 
Mehemet Ali. He was a Ruler who was 
very stringent in his measures, and who 
was prepared to get all he could out of 


the people. But, after all, what he took ) 


was taken for one man, and he had 
power to stop any mischief that others 
might be inclined to do, and he took 
very good care not to allow the Mudirs, 
or Sheiks, or other small authorities to 
rob the people, because it was really 
robbing his own revenue. But where 
you have a weak Government you have 
a Government which cannot control these 
people, who are in direct communication 
with the peasantry, and who will, there- 
fore, plunder and oppress the peasantry 
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in a manner that will not take place 
under a strong Government. Well, you 
are not very likely to get a strong Go- 
vernment in Egypt at the present time, 
unless it is strengthened in some way by 
the assistance of Europe or the assistance 
of England. Europe has been tried, 
and we do not see any very satisfactory 
results at this moment. England, I be- 
lieve, has still the power to do that 
which she ought to do, and is bound to 
do. There are steps which can be taken 
for the improvement of the condition of 
the Egyptian people, if the influence of 
England be but properly used; and if it 
is clear that England has that power by 
the proper use of her influence and of 
the great position she at present holds, 
England is deeply culpable if she fails 
to do her duty, and is deeply and doubly 
culpable if she fails because she is 
afraid of having her action misinter- 
preted. There is a great dea! that 
might be done. Whatever may be the 
exact limits of the produce of the land 
tax, we know that there is one great 
and crying necessity which must be pro- 
vided before that tax ean be fairly 
handled, and that is the completion of a 
fair Cadastral Survey. The whole foun- 
dation of our improvements lies upon a 
fair Cadastral Survey. You will never 
have that under a Native Government. 
It will come too late to be of any service. 
I know there is a Cadastral Survey partly 
accomplished ; but it is not carried on 
with energy. The next point is the 
establishment of interior tribunals to 
which the oppressed taxpayers may 
have recourse, and where they may feel 
that justice will be done tothem. But 
you will not have that unless, in the first 
place, you have a power which will com- 
pel the Native authorities to submit to 
these tribunals; and you must get 
something more than that; you must 
win the confidence of the people to in- 
duce them to go to these tribunals and 
bring their cases before them; and you 
must not leave them in a position in 
which they will say—‘‘ These things are 
very excellent; we might get our cases 
heard and settled, but we know that this 
will not last long—we know that as soon 
as the English pressure is withdrawn we 
shall go back to the old state of things, 
and be again at the mercy of those 
whose vengeance we shall have pro- 
voked.” Gentlemen who know 

say that one-half of the sadness that 
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exists there is concealed because the 
people are afraid to disclose all their 
sufferings. I say England must step 
forward, and must not shrink from the 
position into which she has been brought. 
She must make use of the freedom which 
we are so happy to think she has re- 
gained, to effect a peaceful settlement, 
which will be one that we can look back 
upon without blushing and without 
shame. I trust that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government, 
although he may say, as he said the 
other day, that he has no absolute in- 
structions to give to Lord Northbrook, 
will yet be able to give us such informa- 
tion as to the spirit of the communica- 
tions or instructions with which Lord 
Northbrook is furnished, as will enable 
us to feel, when we are separating for 
the Recess, that a matter of this great 
importance is in good hands, and that it 
is being carried on in a proper spirit. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, when to- 
wards the close of the lengthened ad- 
dress of the right hon. Baronet he came 
to the subject of the condition of the 
fellaheen, I was in hopes that we were 
at last going to get upon some ground 
of common interest, where the mind and 
heart of every man would be inclined to 
support the right hon. Baronet, if his 
remarks were of a character that aimed 
directly at the purpose of humanity and 
justice and nothing else. Well, their 
aim I will not dispute; but I want to 
know what advantage is to be derived 
from such remarks as the right hon. 
Baronet made in this part of his speech? 
He says that a weak Government is 
worse than a strong Government. I am 


not prepared to assent to that principle , 


without limitation—[ 4 laugh]—in spite 
of the laughter with which, as usual, 
any opposition which the hon. Member 
does not like is met with by him in his 
habitual mode of regulating the man- 
ners of this House. A weak Govern- 
ment may be worse than a strong one; 
but if the right hon. Gentleman thinks 
that the strong Government of Ismail 
was better than the weak Government 
of Tewfik, why did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman put down the strong Government 
and set up the weak one? Tewfik is the 
child of the right hon. Baronet. The 
elevation of Tewfik to the Khedivial 
Throne was the special work of the right 
hon. Baronet; and it was that elevation, 
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and more perilous engagement to the 
British Government than even the Dual 
Control, which was the other part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s performance, and 
the dangers and defects of which he has 
to-day, for the first time after four years 
of experience, seantily admitted. Now, 
Sir, as to the lamentable condition of 
the fellaheen of Egypt, the right hon. 
Gentleman gives it to be understood that 
Europe has tried her hand and has failed. 
When did Europe try her hand and fail ? 
She has not tried her hand at all. She 
has. tried her hand at a Conference and 
failed. She has never tried her hand 
with regard to the internal government 
of Egypt. France and England, by the 
advice of the right hon. Gentleman and 
his friends, tried their hands and failed. 
Europe has not yet tried her hand, and 
I am at a loss to conceive what shadow 
of support there is for that strange as- 
sertion on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman describes the miserable condition 
of the fellaheen in a manner to which I 
take exception on two grounds. He 
says, for example, you may establish 
Civil Courts in Egypt; but when you 
have done so and left they will not dare 
to resort to them. That is an under- 
ground and an unavowed argument for 
the permanent retention of the power of 
England in Egypt. He said that he 
wished to get out of Egypt as soon as 
possible, and yet he makes use of argu- 
ments showing that even if you estab- 
lish good institutions they cannot work, 
at least after you have retired. The 
moral of that saying, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman is aware of it or not, is 
plain—it is that you ought to remain in 
permanent possession of power in Egypt. 
| Opposition cheers. | Some of his Friends 
cheer that sentiment, and thereby re- 
nounce the principle of action which the 
right hon. Gentleman made the basis of 
his policy—namely, the withdrawal from 
Egypt when the purposes of improve- 
ment for which we went there are ac- 
complished. I must confess to a feeling 
of astonishment that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should speak of the present con- 
dition of Egypt as if he believed that 
no good had been done in Egypt by the 
constant and active exertions of the very 
able men who have been sent to Egypt 
for the purpose. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said—‘‘I am afraid we shall 
have a succession of Reports like those 
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of Lord Dufferin and of General Gordon, 
which was expected but has not yet 
come to hand.” But the right hon. 
Gentleman should recollect that the Re- 
port of Lord Dufferin was not a Report 
of advice and inquiry, but was a Report 
as to things that had been done as well 
as of things that were to be done. It 
was not a question of speculative im- 
provement; and why does the right hon. 
Gentleman choose to overlook and take 
no notice of the very distinct assertion 
of the English Agents with regard to the 
great changes that have already been 
effected in Egypt by English efforts ? 
Has the right hon. Gentleman taken 
the pains of referring to the despatch 
of Sir Evelyn Baring of the 28th of 


June ? 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 


es. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not know 
whether he has read it? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Yes, I have. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then I am sorry 
that the right hon. Gentleman has taken 
no notice of it. I think it is hardly 
fair. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Read 
it? It is perfectly worthless. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber says it is perfectly worthless. Per- 
haps if he had been in Egypt he would 
have made a better thing of it. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
hope so. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir Evelyn 
Baring is a man of the highest character 
and ability, not to be surpassed in the 
range of the diplomatic or general ser- 
vice—[Lord Ranpo.pu CuurcHILL: Oh, 
oh!]—and the mocking of the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock, who 
never has had to confront any difficulty 
greater than that of a platform speech, 
and who does not know what itis to look 
in the face the solution of these difficult 

roblems with which Sir Evelyn Baring 
Ses been struggling, is misplaced. The 
noble Lord should support his Friend in 
that summary method of disposing of 
the official and formal statements of 
honourable and very able men on the 
subject of what has been done in Egypt. 
Sir, the whole of that despatch is full 
of detailed statements of the practical 
improvements that have been introduced 
into Egypt. InEgypt No. 25, at page 125, 
in regard to corporal punishment—[4 
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laugh |—the laughter of the noble Lord 
I will not notice—he says— 

‘* By far the most important reform effected 

since the British occupied Egypt has been the 
partial suppression of the use of the courbash, I 
say the ‘ partial suppression,’ because I am not 
prepared to say that even now the courbash may 
not be occasionally used; but I am convinced 
that its use is now comparatively rare. It used 
to be very frequently employed for two main 
objects, viz.: {1) the collection of taxes; and 
(2) the extortion of evidence. I think I may 
say with confidence that the use of the courbash 
as a general practice in connection either with 
the collection of taxes or the extortion of evi- 
dence has ceased.”’ 
Is that, Sir, a small matter in the con- 
dition of a country situated as Egypt is 
now situated? Is not that a matter that 
had some claims on the notice of the 
right hon. Gentleman when he was 
opening up to us the condition of Egypt? 
Was it right on his part to overlook a 
result of that kind effected by the Agents 
of this country, simply. because those 
Agents happened to have been appointed 
by a Government to which he is opposed ? 
[‘*Oh, oh!” 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : 
That really is an assertion that I must 
notice. I must ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to withdraw that expression. 
I never made any Party charge against 
Sir Evelyn Baring. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman has no right to make such 
an observation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will say it is 
most unfortunate for the right hon. 
Baronet, when coming forward in his 
place to discuss at large the state of 
Egypt, and show what had to be done, 
and what has been done, entirely to pass 
over that formal Report of Sir Evelyn 
Baring showing the great results accom- 
plished under great difficulties by his 
energies and those of others, including 
the suppression of corporal punishment. 
bas hon. Memser : Partial suppression. | 

beg pardon, it is not a partial sup- 
pression I was speaking of, but the sup- 
pression of corporal punishment in the 
collection of the Revenue and extortion 
of evidence. I say that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s account of the state of 
Egypt, if he will not condeseend to 
notice what has been said by Sir Evelyn 
Baring, and prefers to tell us what he 
has picked up from somebody with 
whom he has been conversing—I say 
his account is but a worthless statement. 
The right hon. Gentleman referred to 
the Cadastral Survey. Does he suppose 
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that it has been overlooked? On the 
contrary, every effort has been made to 
press it forward, and it has been pressed 
forward so far as was possible. Why 
does the right hon. Gentleman refer to 
that matter and say that nothing has 
been done ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
said it had been completed in one dis- 
trict; but I complained that it had not 
been gone on with as fast as it should 
have been. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: How does the 
right hon. Gentleman know that? Has 
he examined into the subject sufficiently 
to enable him to pronounce that the 
English Agents have failed in their duty 
with regard to the Cadastral Survey? 
In one of the recent despatches in 
“‘ Egypt,” I find— 

“* Another proof of the increasing confidence 

in the accuracy and utility of the work is fur- 
nished by the applications which are now being 
received from private individuals for copies of 
the Cadastral plans and extracts from the regis- 
ters in relation to their properties. In many 
instances the administration of the land survey 
has been employed to decide disputes between 
proprietors.” 
That described the progress made up to 
last September, since which further pro- 
gress has been made; and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman undertakes to condemn 
the English Agents in Egypt, because 
they have not done as much as he thinks 
they ought to have done. Sir Evelyn 
Baring also says— 

‘* Besides these and other minor reforms . . . 
I maintain that a new life has been breathed 
into the spirit of the Egyptian Administration 
and into the Egyptian people. The people are 
beginning to learn that there is such a thing 
as justice between man and man.’’—(Egypt, 
No. 25, p. 127.) 

I maintain, therefore, that the right 
hon. Gentleman is not equitable, and 
has no justification whatever for the 
disparaging account which he has given 
of the exertions of his fellow-country- 
men in Egypt, and I maintain that his 
reference to the difficulties of the work 
that has been done and is to be done 
means, if it means anything, the per- 
manent retention of the power of Eng- 
land in Egypt, which, in a former part 
of his speech, he absvlutely disavowed. 
The right hon. Gentleman goes back to 
the subject of General Gordon and Gene- 
ral Hicks, and on the subject of Gene- 
ral Hicks he is again extremely wise 
after the event. He knows very well 
that we were not interfering with the 
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proceedings of General Hicks, or of the 
Egyptian Government in regard to Ge- 
neral Hicks. He remained carefully 
silent, waiting for the chapter of acci- 
dents; but after the expedition of Gene- 
ral Hicks, for which we were in no way 
responsible, turned out unfortunate, the 
right hon. Gentleman has been most 
copious in his references to it, taking 
every opportunity of referring to the 
folly of not interfering with that expedi- 
tion of General Hicks, although he never 
recommended any interference so long 
as the power of interfering existed. He 
says that he was told at the beginning 
of the Session that he must not speak 
on Egyptian matters for fear of inter- 
fering with the Mission of General Gor- 
don, and that now he must not speak 
for fear of interfering with the Mission 
of Lord Northbrook. Who told him 
either of these, and when was he told? 
I remember, indeed, hearing the right 
hon. Gentleman say, when General Gor- 
don had been about three or four weeks 
in the Soudan, that General Gordon had 
failed. I remember that declaration of 
the right hon. Gentleman, which was 
a splendid proof, both of his statesman- 
ship and of his patriotism, and especially 
of his affection for General Gordon ; but 
I defy and challenge the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to say—so far as I know—lI chal- 
lenge him to say that there was any at- 
tempt to prevent the discussion of the 
affairs of Egypt by pleading that it 
might interfere with the Mission of Gene- 
ral Gordon. And so with regard to 
the Mission of Lord Northbrook, the 
tight hon. Gentleman is perfectly justi- 
fied in giving his view of the present 
situatiov, and asking the Government 
distinctly what they have to say upon 
it. Now, Sir, he says he takes this 
objection to the Mission of Lord North- 
brook—that it ought not to be a Mission 
to inquire and advise, but a Mission to 
act—a Mission to act, that is to say, 
by directly influencing the Khedive of 
Egypt. The Mission of Lord North- 
brook is a Mission to inquire and ad- 
vise; but there is nothing in a Mission 
to inquire and advise which need abso- 
lutely to prevent it being a Mission for 
action. Such a case I could quote. It 
happened to myself under the auspices 
of the right hon. Gentleman among 
others. A Mission was intrusted to me 
—I am not quite sure whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was in the Oabinet or 
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not, perhaps he was not; but, at any 
rate, under the auspices of those with 
whom he was politically connected. The 
case of Lord Prvtshnt was another case, 
which was, in the first instance, a Mis- 
sion of inquiry, and which became a 
Mission—I think I am correct in say- 
ing—of action. But it is thought to 
be unreasonable —I do not in the 
least complain of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman saying it — that Lord North- 
brook should be sent to inquire and ad- 
vise. The reason why Lord Northbrook 
is sent to inquire and advise isthis. We 
have been in Egypt struggling with a 
multitude of difficulties against which 
we may, I think, say we have made very 
favourable progress until the summer of 
last year. They have been immensely 
aggravated since the disasters of General 
Hicks and General Baker in the Soudan ; 
but we came into a position during 
the present summer, when again they 
threaten to be aggravated, and at every 
point the Egyptian problem was ad- 
ditionally perplexed by financial dis- 
asters. We have done our best to cope 
with that financial disaster, and it is, at 
any rate, a negative compliment that the 
right hon. Gentleman has not found any 
fault with the methods which the Con- 
ference of the European Powers made to 
cope with it. But, Sir, those endeavours 
having failed and the consequence over- 
hanging us in the shape of Egyptian 
bankruptcy, the financial famine affects 
and colours every Egyptian question. 
It places us in a new position in the face 
of Feyptian affairs. It is not one new 
embarrassment added to old embarrass- 
ments ; it is the overspreading embar- 
rassment which goes through the whole, 
and places every Egyptian subject, more 
or less, in a new position. Sir, it is with 
a view to consider that new position in 
connection with the financial embarrass- 
ments that we have thought it wise that 
Lord Northbrook—a man intimately 
associated with us in his views and feel- 
ings as well as conversant with Eastern 
subjects and Eastern administration— 
should go to Egypt for that purpose ; 
and that is the reason why I vindicate 
the Mission of Lord Northbrook as a 
Mission of inquiry and advice in the first 
instance, for us, but of course to be ac- 
counted for hereafter by the results it 
may produce. The right hon. Gentle- 


man says that we have now regained, 
by the failure of the Conference and the 
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total collapse—which I admit it to be— 
of the Anglo-French Agreement, our 
freedom. But he says that the having 
regained your freedom is a reason why 
we want to know how you are going to 
use it. That may be, but our telling him 
how we are to use it is very like the 
surrendering of the freedom we have 
just regained ; and though it is fair that 
that freedom should be surrendered when 
we are in a condition to frame our own 
policy afresh, after the dislocation which 
I admit it has undergone, yet, viewing 
the nature of this financial crisis, and its 
effect upon the entire subject of Egyptian 
politics, in my opinion we should be 
guilty of gross folly were we at this time, 
and when Lord Northbrook is preparing 
for the purpose of his Mission, to antici- 
pate its results. But, Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman has spoken chiefly of the 
Anglo-French Agreement, and I will 
follow him in his remarks upon that sub- 
ject, but not at any very great length. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that he 
and his Friends were anxious to have 
obtained a vote upon the Agreement, but 
that they failed. They failed through 
an intervention which they thought was 
an unprecedented intervention. Pro- 
bably since that time they have looked 
back to 1863, when a parallel case oc- 
curred—parallel excepting in one point, 
and it is this, and it isa very consiealite 
point. In 1863, on the question of 
Poland, Lord Palmerston had obtained 
a day from an hon. Member, and having 
obtained the day from the hon. Member, 
he undertook to give a Government day 
in return. It was when he was giving 
this Government day in return—that is to 
say, paying the debt, that the House, 
feeling the inexpediency of the discus- 
sion, interfered, and put Lord Palmerston 
in a minority, and silenced the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had been so confiding as 
to give up his day beforehand. It 
silenced him just as it silenced the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. The right 
hon. Gentleman seems to think that if 
the Conference had come to a result 
we should have been bound in conse- 
quence of the failure of that debate ; but 
it would have been nothing of the sort. 
He was told over and over again—and 
I never heard him complain that the 
language was deficient in clearness— 
that he was in no circumstances to be 
bound by the Anglo-French Agreement 
except in consequence of a vote, or, at 
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the very least, by the silent admission 
and acceptance of his Party. It was to 
be entirely dependent on the opinion 
of Parliament; and the right hon. 
Gentleman, wanting to make a case for 
raising an Egyptian discussion at a most 
unseasonable time, says that that discus- 
sion would have been the means of pre- 
venting what would have been a great 
catastrophe but for the failure of the 
Conference. He is entirely wrong. The 
failure of the Conference had nothing 
to do with it. If the Conference had 
succeeded, the Anglo-French Agreement 
would have been entirely subject to the 
sanction of Parliament. The right hon. 
Gentleman makes comments on the prin- 
cipal objections to the Anglo-French 
Agreement. I shall only dwell briefly 
on those objections. He says that the 
Multiple Control would have been ex- 
tremely injurious, and he appears to 
found his objection on two contradictory 
grounds —one, that it was an enormous 
power to give; and the other, that it 
was no power atall. He says that power 
was a sham—that we ought not to have 
anything to do with the establishment 
of a sham. In that I entirely agree 
with him; but he cannot maintain these 
two objections together. What is his 
reason for saying that the power of the 
Anglo-French Agreement was a sham ? 
His reason is this—that in the Agree- 
ment itself you do not find the execu- 
tory provisions by which the veto of the 
Commissioners of the Egyptian Debt was 
to take effect. Certainly not; you do 
not find in that preliminary Agreement 
those executory provisions; but they were 
to be devised for the purpose of making 
that veto effective. There is nothing, 
however, in the objection that it would 
have been asham, or that it would have 
been open to the objection of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and that it ought to be 
condemned on ‘the principle on which 
Lord Granville had condemned it. I will 
ask the right hon. Gentleman just to 
reconsider the matter fully. He says, 
upon the whole he admitted, that the 
powers committed to those Commis- 
sioners were extremely well guarded and 
qualified. I am very glad, indeed, to 
have that admission ; but what I wish to 
point out is this—the powers given to 
the Control, the powers given to the 
Commissioners of the Debt under the 
Anglo-French Agreement, were simply 
of a negative and restraining character. 
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They were not made masters of the 
collection of the Revenue ; they were not 
made masters of the Government of 
Egypt. Their power was entirely ad- 
dressed to the one purpose of preventing 
this excess of expenditure which might 
have endangered the Revenue set apart 
for the purpose of paying the dividends 
of the National Debt. I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman this. Our plan was to 
ask that the bondholders should take a 
share of those sacrifices which have been 
borne by the people of England, and 
which have been borne by the people of 
Egypt. The right hon. Gentleman has 
not censured our demands upon the 
bondholders. But was it not fair, if we 
made that demand upon the bond- 
holders—did not equity require of us 
that we should endeayour to contrive 
some provision by which the bondholders 
might have had a better security against 
the breaking down of the income appro- 
priated to them through excess of ex- 
penditurein Egypt? Surely that;was an 
equitable demand, and, as far as re- 
gards the conferring of the restraining 
powers on those Commissioners, I hold 
it was a just and fair principle. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that anarchy 
would not be tolerated, and that it would 
not have been safe for Europe; and he 
seems to have anticipated the anarchy as 
a consequence of our withdrawal. The 
withdrawal was not to take place unless 
the Powers of Europe assembled to- 
gether declared that there would have 
been no anarchy at all. But what is the 
meaning of the compassion of the right 
hon. Gentleman for Europe, which was 
to suffer from,this anarchy when all the 
European Powers were to have the op- 
portunity of requiring the withdrawal 
when there was no anarchy; and unless 
there was no risk of anarchy, there 
would be no withdrawal. As to the 
comparison of the condition of France in 
1852, I understand the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to make this apology for the coup 
d'état of 1852, that there was this fixed 
date for the election of President. Well, 
Sir, I think that coupjd’état has never 
been accepted, and never will be ac- 
cepted, by this country. It is looked 
upon by this country as a conspiracy 
against liberty. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s apology does not in the least de- 
gree better the cause of that coup d’ééat, 
or avail in the least to sustain the argu- 
ment for the purpose for which it was 
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intended. Ths right hon. Gentleman 
has referred to the conflagration of 
Alexandria, and says it was directly 
due to the policy of the British Govern- 
ment. I want to know to what part of 
the policy of the British Government it 
was due ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH OHUROCHILL: 
Sending the Fleet. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sending the 
Fleet ? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: And 
not landing troops. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then I under- 
stand, according to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that it was the duty of the 
British Government not to send the 
Fleet. 

Mr. WARTON: And not landing 
troops. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
We cannot go into a full discussion of 
the subject. It was the whole course 
of the policy of the Government from 
the time when they failed in their ar- 
rangements with France, when they 
bombarded the forts, and the whole 
policy pursued by the Government at 
that time led directly and necessarily to 
the conflagration. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is quite evi- 
dent that what the right hon. Gentle- 
man has said, ascribing the conflagration 
at Alexandria to the policy of the 
British Government, is one of the stock 
accusations of his Party, which, no 
doubt, it is the duty of the Opposition 
to make. But the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to have taken the pains to look 
through these charges. What does he 
now say? He says that the confiagra- 
tion was due to a series of causes, in 
which he includes the bombardment of 
Alexandria, when the conflagration fook 
place before the bombardment. | Cries 
of “Oh, oh!”] All the ruin that took 
place in connection with the riots and 
massacres in Alexandria took place long 
before the bombardment. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: But 
that is not the conflagration. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The fires took 
place in June, the bombardment in 
July. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that it was directly owing to the policy 
of the British Government. Why did 
the right hon. Gentleman tie us to the 
French and leave us tied in honour to 
the French? We had to arrange as we 


best could in the hopeless engagement 
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which the right hon. Gentleman entered 
into, and if there was any connection 
between the conflagration and the British 
policy, no doubt it was, as the noble 
Lord said, the sending of the British 
Fleet to Alexandria; but that British 
Fleet was sent to Alexandria 

Mr. WARTON: No troops were 
allowed to land. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No troops were 
allowed to land. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, after his usual fashion, in- 
terrupts me in the middle of a sentence. 
His complaint is that we did not send 
both the Fleet and an Army. Well, 
how am I to reconcile that with the con- 
nection which the right hon. Gentleman 
seeks to establish between our policy 
and the conflagration at Alexandria? 
Then the right hon. Gentleman goes on 
to the subject of neutralization, and 
says that you cannot compare the case 
of Egypt with that of Belgium. He 
seems to think that to secure the inde- 
pendence of Belgium was an easy thing ; 
that no danger was involved in the 
operation. It is quite true that Belgium 
is an independent State, and Egypt is 
not an independent State. The neu- 
tralization of Egypt must be subject to 
the consent of the Porte by the law of 
Europe; but I do not see the force of 
the objection if that consent be obtained. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that Bel- 
gium is surrounded by Powers under the 
public law of Europe. I suppose he 
does recollect what took place with re- 
spect to Belgium shortly before the 
Franco-German War, and what arrange- 
ments were contemplated, at any rate, 
by one great Power—I am not sure that 
it is known which—for the appropria- 
tion of Belgium. Iam not aware that 
the danger in Egypt would be nearly so 
great in any plan of neutralization, if 
any such plan were found to be ad- 
visable, as the dangers in the case of 
Belgium, which for several centuries had 
been the favourite battle-ground of 
Europe, and was sometimes called the 
“cockpit” of Europe. I mention these 
things simply in the way of comment on 
the right hon. Gentleman’s remarks and 
objections, not as if I were discussing at 
large the policy of the Agreement now 
dead. That Agreement was adjusted to 
a certain state of things when the in- 
fluences operating on the Egyptian Ques- 
tion were setting in a certain direction. 
That state of things has entirely disap- 
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peared. What I have said is to be under- 
stood as a justification for the action 
which we took at a given time under 
given circumstances, and is not to be 
understood as in any way referring to 
the future, or throwing any light upon 
what may hereafter be right and expe- 
dient to do. I think I have gone 
through the main points raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman. I am glad that 
he does not propose to divide the House 
in asking for the instruction to be put 
to Lord Northbrook, because I have 
shown why it is impossible for us to 
enter into this subject now, the reason 
being that an entire change has passed 
over the whole face of the affairs of 
Egypt, every Egyptian question being 
modified and shaped anew in a greater 
or less degree in consequence of its finan- 
cial difficulties. I will only say that I 
think the right hon. Gentleman was 
quite justified in his demand, if he makes 
a demand, that we should be careful in 
whatever we do in counselling Lord 
Northbrook, or otherwise to respect the 
supreme authority of Parliament. I 
think I may say that we have shown no 
desire to escape from that authority. 
There never has been a complicated and 
difficult foreign question in my recollec- 
tion which has been kept so incessantly 
under the view of Parliament as the 
Egyptian Question. I do not hesitate to 
say that in certain particulars its diffi- 
culties have been immensely aggravated 
by the incessant discussion in this House. 
While I say that—and while I could 
wish that moderation should be ob- 
served—I fully admit that it would be 
monstrous and wholly out of keeping 
with the genius of our Constitution were 
the Executive Government to do what, 
I am bound to say, other Executive Go- 
vernments have sometimes done, to 
undertake to commit the country to 
vital and fundamental questions of 
policy, involving far-reaching results, in 
such a way as that Parliament should 
have nothing to say to them. If there 
are examples of that kind on record— 
and I am sorry to say there are—they 
will remain on record only as beacon 
lights to warn us away from dangerous 
ground. Itis our principle as well as 
our policy—it is, I admit, the necessity 
of our position in addition to both—that 
while using our best endeavours to bring 
the unparalleled complications of this 
question into something like form and 
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order we should take care to proceed 80 
as not to commit this great Empire 
finally to this or that particular method 
of arrangement—I mean in fundamental 
points—without having passed them 
under the review of those Legislative 
Bodies which are entitled to discuss what 
we do, and which, especially in this 
House, are entitled to control it. That 
assurance I can justly give. But I think 
I should go beyond my duty and attain 
no good purpose if, on the present occa- 
sion, I were to enter into any further 
explanation on the subject of Lord 
Northbrook’s Mission. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the right hon. Gentleman’s statement 
was even more nebulous than usual, al- 
though it had produced that seraphic 
smile on the countenance of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, which always ap- 
peared after a speech of his great master. 
He (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) thought 
the House hada right to ask the Go- 
vernment why we went to Egypt, why 
we stayed there, and how we were to 
escape from the political complications 
which they had got up between us and 
France, and nearly every other State in 
Europe. The Conference had shown that 
we had no ally in any one of them. After 
the battle of Tel-el-Kebir the country 
was informed by the noble Marquess 
that we were to remain in Egypt six 
months, and the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury told us that Egypt was to be al- 
lowed to stew in its own juice. Egypt 
was certainly stewing; but he doubted 
whether it was in her own juice. The 
only reason now alleged for continued 
action was that it was necessary to main- 
tain in power the Khedive Tewfik, who 
must fall as soon as our troops were 
withdrawn. The right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government had in- 
formed them that he had inherited this 
difficulty from the late Government, and 
that the late Government had declared 
their earnest intention to maintain the 
authority of the Khedive. But, in his 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff's) opinion, the 
whole of the difficulties in which Eng- 
land was involved in Egypt and else- 
where had been brought about by an 
endeavour to realize those Mid Lothian 
projects which were founded on the so- 
called butnon-existing Ooncertof Europe. 
Information of a most important cha- 
racter had been mutilated or withheld, 
and public documents had been falsified 
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bythe Government. In answer to a Ques- 
tion asked by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) on the 7th of July, the First 
Lord‘of the Treasury, with the view of 
throwing dirt on the late Government, 
produced a falsified document, which he 
was afterwards obliged to correct. He 
referred tothe document marked ‘‘ Egypt, 
No. 11,” in which there was nothing 
about maintaining the authority of the 
Khedive, and from which passages were 
left out without any indication of the 
omission. That was a falsified document, 
and it was not the first document which 
had been falsified. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I appeal to you, 
Sir, whether the hon. Gentleman isto be 
allowed to say that I falsified a docu- 
ment ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am sure the hon. 
Member would not mean to impute to 
any Member of this House that he had 
falsified a document. The hon. Member 
ought to withdraw the expression. 

Sire H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that in deference to the Speaker’s ruling 
he would withdraw anything. [Mr. 
GLapsTonE: Withdraw!| He had with- 
drawn the expression. Really, he must 
ask the right hon. Gentleman not to in- 
terrupt him again. Nobody interrupted 
the right hon. Gentleman. Afterwards 
the right hon. Gentleman thought fit to 
produce the real version of the docu- 
ment, and it was clear that there was no 
question as to maintaining the Govern- 
ment of the Khedive. The context 
showed that it was a question of a Native 
Government, and that Lord Salisbury 
was not to maintain the authority of the 
Khedive himself, but to prevent the au- 
thority of the Khedive from falling into 
the hands of any other Power. He 
would ask the House, calmly consider- 
ing this subject, to say whether there 
ever was on the part of a Government a 
more impudent attempt to mislead the 
House of Commons? Butif it had been 
the policy of the late Government to 
maintain this Khedive, that certainly 
was not the policy of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The present Government was 
brought in to reverse the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield and to substitute a Liberal 
for a Conservative policy; and certainly 
it had never been a Liberal policy to 
maintain a Sovereign in power against 
the national will of his people. What had 
been theconduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment since Tel-el-Kebir? He sympa- 
thized very much with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in his endeavours to alleviate the 
hardships and to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the fellaheen. But had the 
right hon. Gentleman done so? One in- 
stance was sufficient. Lord Dufferin’s 
reform established a Legislative Council, 
to which certain Constitutional rights 
were given. But almost immediately 
after those reforms had been established 
a Decree was published by the Khedive 
postponing the presentation of the Bud- 
get to the Legislative Council; another 
Decree postponed indefinitely the pre- 
sentation of the Budget, which, in fact, 
had never been presented at all. With 
regard to Sir Evelyn Baring’s Report, 
he had ventured to say it was worthless, 
and he did so, because, in his opinion, 
Sir Evelyn Baring was sent out not 
merely as a Diplomatic Agent, but as a 
friend and supporter of the present Go- 
vernment. The practice of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on several occasions 
had been to throw upon their Agents all 
the responsibility of failure. They had 
sent out to Egypt first Lord Dufferin, 
then Sir Evelyn Baring, then General 
Gordon, and now they were going to send 
out Lord Northbrook. In fact, the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government was 
very much like that of a shaky com- 
mercial firm, who, finding no legitimate 
business to do, send out agents to dif- 
ferent parts in order to draw upon them. 
For his own part, he could not compre- 
hend what the object of Lord North- 
brook really was. Blue Book after Blue 
Book on every conceivable subject con- 
nected with Egypt had been laid before 
Parliament, and he was at a loss to un- 
derstand on what fresh points Lord 
Northbrook was to furnish information 
to the Government. As the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
in that House had said, the only in- 
formation which Lord Northbrook could 
obtain he must get from Sir Evelyn 
Baring. The Prime Minister had com- 
pared Lord Northbrook’s Mission to his 
own journey to the Ionian Islands; but 
that was not a true comparison, because 
the two Missions differed altogether in 
character ; indeed, according to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own representation, 
his Mission to the Ionian Islands was 
exactly the opposite of thatof Lord North- 
brook to Egypt. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman went out, and himself communi- 
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cated to the Ionian Government the opi- 
nion he had arrived at. He went to the 
Assembly of the Ionian Islands, and 
made a speech in Italian, of which lan- 
guage the right hon. Gentleman was a 
perfect master. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it was 
true that he made a speech in the As- 
sembly ; but it was not delivered until 
he had made previous inquiry, and had 
accepted a commission of action. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
Well, does the right hon. Gentleman 
intend to give the same powers to the 
Earl of Northbrook ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
doubted, then, of what use the Earl of 
Northbrook could be. Hecontended that, 
on the right hon. Gentleman’s own show- 
ing, the two Missions were of a totally 
different character, although the House 
had not as yet been informed of the 
exact nature and scope of that of the Ear! 
of Northbrook’s, except that it was merely 
a mission of inquiry. The position of 
Her Majesty’s Government was, to use 
a vulgar expression, ‘‘ between the Devil 
and the deep sea,” and Heaven alone 
knew which of those two influences 
would obtain the mastery. What the 
Conservative Party demanded was that 
the Government should make some de- 
claration of policy, that they should no 
longer vacillate, but should endeavour 
firmly, with a high hand, to restore 
order in Egypt, look after the interests 
of the Egyptian people, and secure for 
this country that supremacy and domi- 
nation which she had a right to hold 
in Egypt. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
could not agree with the strictures which 
had been passed on the conduct of 
Sir Evelyn Baring, than whom there 
were few servants of Her Majesty more 
able and more fit to advise on foreign 
policy. For himself, he believed that 
there were few parts of the world which 
could be neutralized with more advan- 
tage than Egypt. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in rejecting the proposal of 
France at the Conference, and refusing 
to accede to its adjournment, had made 
it plain that they entertained a strong 
and an irreconcilable objection to a Dual 
or Multiple Control. The failure of the 
Conference had, of course, led to the 
practical abandonment of the Anglo- 
French Control, but it seemed to him 
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that those proceedings reflected the 
highest honour on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. No other Power seemed to 
have the slightest regard for the real in- 
terests of Egypt, and every man who 
had the good of that country at heart 
must regret that our proposals were re- 
fused by the Powers. He deeply de- 
piored, as a friend of the Government of 
France, the position which that country 
had taken up, for it was absolutely im- 
possible to maintain for a moment that 
in the proposals made by that country 
they had in view the advantages of the 
people of Egypt that England offered. 
Obviotsly, those proposals were put for- 
ward solely in the interests of the bond- 
holders. It was a mistake to suppose 
that the condition of the fellaheen was 
such as was imagined by hon. Members 
opposite. On the contrary, the reports 
which had been received from Egypt 
showed that Her Majesty’s Government 
had touched with very great advantage 
the important subject of irrigation, and 
that the agricultural condition of the 
fellaheen was higher now than it was in 
the time of Ismail Pasha. The attitude 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government at 
the Conference made him hopeful they 
would, either through the Mission of 
the Earl of Northbrook, or by some 
other means, would persevere in 
measures for the amelioration of the 
condition of the people. Egypt wasin a 
condition in which she could not meet 
her financial obligations, and that was a 
condition which must be remedied. He 
thought England had shown that she 
alone of all the Powers was capable of 
dealing with this complicated question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish at this 
stage to correct an expression which I 
used when I addressed the House. I 
stated that the conflagration at Alexan- 
dria took place before the bombardment. 
That is not true. What was in my mind 
when I used the expression was the ruin 
and destruction connected with the riots, 
which took place before the bombard- 
ment; but, of course, the conflagration 
was after. 

Sir GEORGE ELLIOT said, during 
the debate several criticisms were passed 
on Sir Evelyn Baring which he was 
sorry to hear. He had known Gir 
Evelyn Baring for many years previous 
to his first appointment to Egypt, and 
he remembered very well discussing with 
the late Earl of Beaconsfield, Sir Evelyn 
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Baring’s projected Mission. Sir Evelyn 
Baring went out there as the fittest 
man that the Government could select 
for the work, and he had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Sir Evelyn Baring in 
Egypt under trying circumstances. He 
remembered taking the liberty of men- 
tioning to the Prime Minister how highly 
pleased and satisfied he was with the 
great work that was actually being done 
in Egypt. He did not think they had 
in the whole circle of officials under the 
Crown a gentleman more suited and who 
understood the subject so thoroughly as 
Sir Evelyn Baring. He declined to enter 
into any Party recrimination, as there 
had been enough of that; but he still 
blamed, as he always had blamed, the 
Government for its tardiness of action 
from the beginning up to the present 
time. He had never failed to realize 
the great difficulties the Government 
had to cope with; but he had also 
warned them of what appeared to him 
to be the too strong leaning of the right 
hon. Gentleman towards France. He 
thought the Prime Minister had consi- 
dered a great deal too much the situa- 
tion of France in connection with Egypt. 
That he regarded as the weakness of 
the situation. That had in a great mea- 
sure led to their present difficulties. Of 
course, the Government could not do 
everything, and no doubt the Prime 
Minister, with his great experience, 
knew a great deal more about the sub- 
ject than he did. He, however, must 
still condemn the procrastination which 
had taken place. When he read that 
declaration made in the Conference 
by Earl Granville, he felt as if he 
could have embraced him. He said to 
himself, when he read those vigorous 
word—‘‘ We shall at least now have a 
clear course; our hands will be untied, 
and we shall be free to do the best 
thing.” Previously they never could do 
the right thing; they were always fet- 
tered and bound. They had fought to 
suppress the rebellion, to keep: open 
their highway to India; they had ex- 
pended millions of their own money and 
several millions of Egyptian money to 
maintain their position, and he hoped 
they were now about to start upon a 
new course. If the Government would 
only let the people of Egypt know that 
they were in earnest—and the first fruits 
of the new policy was the voting of 
£300,000—if they would let them under- 
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stand they were not going to have their 
hands bound again, and that they were 
not going to endanger their position with 
regard to France by the revival of the 
Dual Control, he was satisfied Egypt 
would repay them. They could not work 
with France; it was impossible. They 
were not the same people at all, and he 
deprecated united action with France in 
Egypt or elsewhere. He cordially ap- 

roved of the Mission of Lord North- 
Seka and he could say, from an inti- 
mate knowledge of Egypt, that there 
were great resources which would finan- 
cially justify our presence in that coun- 
try, and which would, he believed, if 
worked with firmness, add in a very few 
years 50 per cent to the productiveness 
of the country. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am glad 
to hear the remarks of the hon. Baronet 
—remarks which were full of practical 
knowledge and sound sense. I am not 
going to detain the House more than 
two or three minutes, and I wish only 
to refer to a few of the remarks of my 
right hon. Friend. I am glad to hear 
from him that the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment is not merely in ‘‘ abeyance,”’ but 
actually dead. I rejoice to hear it—that 
it has entirely disappeared. ‘‘ Lapsed,” 
I think, was the word ; but that was not 
enough ; and later he said, in reply to a 
remark, that it was not much use talk- 
ing about a matter that was dead. I 
think it must be clear to everyone who 
peruses the Papers that there was some 
ground for the fear that the arrange- 
ment would have been inte:preted by 
France as a Multiple Control, although 
not intended by us to have that meaning; 
and that was very clearly brought out 
by Earl Granville’s firm declaration that 
to such Multiple Control this country 
would not consent. Another remark of 
my hon. Friend I was particularly glad 
to hear, and that was that, although 
Earl of Northbrook went out to report 
and advise, it would be a mistaken sup- 
position that he would be precluded 
from acting. I think, considering the 
circumstances under which the Govern- 
ment are acting at present, this is as 
much as can be reasonably expected. 
There are two other statements on which 
I will just say one word. First, as to 
the Report by Sir Evelyn Baring. No 
one can deny his great talent, and I am 
not one of those who deny the great 
services he has rendered to the country 
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in Egypt and in other places. I do not 
agree with the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) that this Report was worth- 
less. I think if the reforms to which 
it refers are carried out under English 
Agents they will be asuccess. I believe 
some beginning has been made; some 
reforms have been made on paper, and 
even some in actual administration ; but 
they will quickly disappear unless you 
have English Agents to take the super- 
vision of them and see that they are 
carried out. And I confess I look with 
some degree of alarm at the present 
state of matters in Egypt, inasmuch as 
there appears to have been, to some ex- 
tent, a change of the policy of the Go- 
vernment in taking away the English 
Agents in the hope and belief that these 
reforms would be carried out by the 
Natives. I believe that is entirely a 
mistaken hope on the part of the Go- 
vernment. I shall be surprised if the Earl 
of Northbrook, with his great Oriental 
experience, does not give as one of his 
main pieces of advice to his Colleagues at 
home that not much will be done unless 
English Agents are appointed to look 
after these projected reforms. Another 
point is as to the conflagration. It is 
quite clear the right hon. Gentleman 
was referring to the riot, and not to the 
conflagration; but, at the same time, 
there is no doubt that the greater part 
of the Indemnity is for the damages 
caused by the conflagration. I am not 
now blaming the Admiral or the Govern- 
ment for not preventing the burning 
and plunder of the city after the bom- 
bardment; but the Government had 
warning, for I saw it in the newspapers 
myself, that the consequences of the 
bombardment and the evacuation of 
Alexandria by the Army would, in all 
probability, be exactly what happened, 
and I believe it would have been per- 
fectly easy to have stopped it by the 
landing of the blue-jackets; and what 
was subsequently done by Lord Charles 
Beresford in restoring order confirms my 
view. That makes one claim which 
Egypt has for consideration. The other 


is, that we were the chief authority 
in Egypt while this Commission was 
making up its indemnity bill, and it 
is common rumour—and I should be 
surprised if common rumour is much 
mistaken—that these claims for indem- 
nity have been grossly beyond what 
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they should have been. If anybody 
could have stopped that, it must have 
been the influence of the British Go- 
vernment; but I do not think that was 
used to stop it. A very considerable 
portion of the £4,000,000 was, I think, 
owing, I will not say to a very blame- 
worthy act of omission on our part, but 
to an omission of what ought to have 
been done. The sum has been enor- 
mously increased by the want of suffi- 
cient looking after, the Representatives 
of each Government naturally backing 
one another up; and the upshot is that 
these hardly-taxed people of Egypt are 
to be taxed in some £4,000,000, though 
very likely the utmost extent of the 
damage was not more than £2,000,000, 
and much of it might have been avoided. 
I am glad to say that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are in a very different posi- 
tion from that in which they would have 
been if the Conference had succeeded. 
In that case we had the assurance of 
the Government, as strong as words 
could make it, that the House of Com- 
mons was not to be bound, and that 
they would have the fullest opportunity 
of discussing its proceedings. It is not 
easy to raise a debate when there must 
be a new departure, and it is not, I 
think, an unreasonable thing now for the 
Government to say—‘‘ You must give 
us time to consider exactly what we 
shall do in what to us is a new position.” 
To the Government it is a new position; 
but to me and others it is a position in 
which we have long felt the Government 
must find themselves. The Earl of North- 
brook is going out soon. That is a sign 
that the Government know they have to 
deal with great difficulties—difficulties 
which, I think, the Government have not 
diminished themselves, but, to some ex- 
tent, have increased. I agree with the 
hon. Members that these difficulties may 
be greatly diminished now if the Govern- 
ment, in consequence of the information 
they have obtained by the failure of the 
Conference and the further information 
the Earl of Northbrook will give them, 
find that they cannot shirk the responsi- 
bilities of their position, and that there is 
nothing between the policy of the hon. 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) and his Friends of scuttling out of 
Egypt, and leaving her to take care of 
herself, which no Government could ac- 
cept, and which the country would not 
permit, and that of taking charge of 
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the affairs of Egypt for atime. It will 
have to come to that; and I think I see 
signs that the Government are becoming 
more and more alive to the fact that 
that is a necessity, and I shall be very 
much surprised if, when we meet in the 
autumn, we do not find that it has been 
admitted by action, though it may not 
be admitted positively by statement. 
Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was sure 
that all the Members on the Opposition 
side of the House would be heartily 
glad if the Government followed the 
advice given it by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Durham (Sir George Elliot). 
But he confessed he had not been able 
to augur so hopefully from the speech of 
the Prime Minister, who had taken the 
same course which his Government al- 
ways adopted on questions of foreign 
policy, and withheld everything he pos- 
sibly could from the House. With re- 
gard to the conflagration of Alexandria, 
@ was never more astonished in his 
life than when he heard that night the 
Prime Minister of England say in his 
place in the House of Commons that the 
conflagration was precedent to the bom- 
bardment. That showed how extremely 
limited was the interest which the right 
hon. Gentleman took in these questions 
of foreign politics; while, on the other 
hand, had it been one of tinkering the 
Constitution by domestic reform the right 
hon. Gentleman would have given the 
House chapter and verse. Nothing could 
be more unsatisfactory than the position 
in which the House of Commons had 
been left after the statement of the 
Prime Minister that night. What was 
their position? A considerable period 
had now elapsed since the Government 
declared that the affairs of Egypt were 
in such a critical condition that it was 
necessary they should be dealt with 
without delay, and accordingly the Con- 
ference was summoned for that purpose. 
That Conference had ignominiously col- 
lapsed ; consequently, they had reverted 
to their old position, and now the Oppo- 
sition and the country were most anxious 
to know what course the Government 
intended to take in dealing with Egyp- 
tian affairs in the future. The Govern- 
ment had met them with barren state- 
ments, telling them that the Earl of North- 
brook was to be sent out as High Com- 
missioner to Egypt, and his Mission was 
to be one of inquiry and advice; and 
the reason of his appointment was that 
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the Government found the difficulties of 
the Egyptian Question greatly exagge- 
rated by the peculiar conditions of her 
finances, and, accordingly, the Earl of 
Northbrook was sent to Egypt to obtain 
further information. But the Govern- 
ment had been supreme there for the last 
two years; they were well acquainted 
with the state of the country; they had 
employed the best men, and had been ad- 
mirably served by their employés. After 
all this labour, and after all their ex- 
perience, at a critical moment like the 
present, the Government stated it was 
impossible to tell the House their inten- 
tions without a further delay. This plea 
for further information at the present 
time was neither more nor less than a 
plea for further procrastination in taking 
upon themselves responsibilities which 
it was their duty to take. From the 
very commencement they had been de- 
sirous of shirking their duty, and he be- 
lieved they were desirous of shirking it 
now. The Prime Minister had endea- 
voured to trace all the difficulties which 
now prevailed in Egypt to the existence 
of the Dual Control, established by the 
Conservatives; but Earl Granville de- 
clared, after two years’ experience, that 
it had undoubtedly worked admirably 
for the finances and administration of 
Egypt; and he would leave the right 
hon. Gentleman to reconcile his con- 
demnation of the system with the lavish 
praise bestowed upon it by his own 
Foreign Secretary. If our position with 
regard to the future policy of the Go- 
vernment in Egypt was unsatisfactory, 
the position in which we had been left 
with regard to their action with respect 
to General Gordon was, if possible, more 
unsatisfactory still, As he understood, 
the Prime Minister and the Government 
admitted the accuracy of the letter from 
General Gordon which had appeared in 
the newspapers, although the Prime 
Minister had said a few days ago that 
it was not free from mystery, because he 
could not see why General Gordon had 
put the question which he had to the 
Mudir. For his own part, he could not 
see any mystery on that subject; the 
only mystery was that as to the inten- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government. 
From the last despatch received from 
General Gordon, it was evident that he 
was expecting reinforcements. The ques- 
tion which he would now put to the Go- 
vernment was, whether or not they had 
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now recognized that the necessity for the 
despatch of an Expedition for the relief 
of General Gordon had arisen? To that 
question the Government ought to be 
able to give a plain answer— Yes or No. 
If there was a chance that it would be 
prejudicial to the interests of the Expe- 
dition, they did not wish to know the 
poe measures that were to be taken; 

ut they wanted to know whether or not 
the Government recognized the necessity 
for assisting General Gordon had arisen. 
The noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for War had some time ago laid down 
the conditions on which it would be the 
duty of the Government to despatch an 
Expedition. That condition was that, in 
the minds of the Government, a clear 
necessity should have arisen for General 
Gordon’s relief. The other night the 
Prime Minister had stated that the Go- 
vernment were not in a position to say 
that that contingency had arrived. From 
that statement of the Prime Minister on 
the one hand, and from the guarded re- 
plies of the Secretary of State for War 
on the other, he could not make out 
whether the Government intended to 
send an Expedition or not. That was a 
question, however, that ought to be 
cleared up before the House of Commons 
rose for the Recess. He wished to lay 
the facts as clearly as he could before 
the Government, before the country, and 
before the House of Commons. He knew 
that it was impossible to wring informa- 
tion from the Government when they 
chose to be silent; but if any disaster 
happened to General Gordon, the burden 
of the guilt would lie on the heads of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Srrk JOHN LUBBOCK said, he 
thought that the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion had done scanty justice to our coun- 
trymen in Egypt, who had already 
effected much, in the face of great diffi- 
culties. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the bombardment of the forts “ led 
necessarily’ to the burning of the city 
of Alexandria. Surely the right hon. 
Gentleman did not mean to say that the 
burning of Alexandria was justified as 
an act of war. He did not take so 
gloomy a view of the state of Egypt as 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff). Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in their Estimate presented to 
the Conference, estimated the produce 
of the Land Tax at £4,918,000, which 
was £100,000 less than the average of 
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the last three years, and £200,000 less 
than the Estimate of the Egyptian Go- 
vernment themselves. They might, he 
thought, naturally suppose that the pro- 
duce of that taxation would be more 
rather than less than it had previously 
been. Again, they estimated the pro- 
duce of the Railways at £80,000 less than 
in 1881. The traffic might reasonably 
be expected to increase. Sir Evelyn 
Baring, in a subsequent Memorandum, 
admitted this; and, indeed, he could 
not do otherwise, because the receipts 
for the first three months, instead of a 
diminution of £80,000, showed an in- 
crease at the rate of £160,000 a-year. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer in- 
cluded nothing for the sales of the free 
Government lands, the value of which 
was very large, and which might cer- 
tainly be reckoned on for £100,000 at 
least. He thought the normal Revenue, 
without any increase of taxation, might 
be estimated at £300,000 more than 
the figures submitted to the Conference. 
But even assuming the figures placed 
by the English Commissioners before 
the Conference, the apparent deficit 
mainly arose from the sums devoted to 
repayment of Debt. Taking the Esti- 
mate for 1884 as presented, he saw no 
reason why, after having made very 
moderate Estimates, they should then 
proceed to write off £369,000. There 
would, no doubt, be arrears in 1884; 
but, on the other hand, 1884 would 
itself benefit by the arrears of 1883. 
Next, the account included as Expendi- 
ture £67,000 for the Sinking Fund on the 
Preference Stock, £37,500 on the Do- 
main Loan, and £78,000 for the Sinking 
Fund on the proposed New Loan, making 
together £182,000 which was clearly re- 
demption of Debt and not Expenditure 
in the ordinary sense. The same re- 
mark applied to part of the Suez pay- 
ment to Her Majesty’s Government, 
amounting to £200,000. This would 
cease in 10 years. Now, in an annuity of 
£200,000 payable for 10 years, £150,000, 
in round numbers, would be for principal 
and £50,000 for interest. Here, then, 
an allowance of £150,000 ought clearly 
to be made. Taking the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s own figures, the esti- 
mated Income for 1884 was £9,224,000, 
and the Expenditure, including the whole 
service of the Loan, was £9,231,000, of 
which £342,000 was really for reduction 
of Debt. Even, then, on the showing of 
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the right hon. Gentleman himself, there 
was a surplus on the year of over 
£300,000. Admitting the arbitrary re- 
duction of receipts of £369,000, the de- 
ficit would only be £50,000, which, for 
a country only just recovering from the 
effects of civil war, could not be called 
discouraging. He would indicate one 
way in which a very large sum might 
be obtained. At present the managers 
of the Daira and Domains property 
themselves farmed tens of thousands of 
acres. Just imagine two foreigners in 
England farming an immense property 
distributed over England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The result would inevitably be 
disastrous. The deficiency in the Daira 
and Domain Loans was put down at no 
less than £234,000 a-year. He rather 
doubted whether, even under existing 
circumstances, it would prove to be so 
much; but, at any rate, if the pro- 
perty were sold or let, this deficiency 
would disappear. He strongly urged 
the Government to take this course. 
What Egypt really required was secu- 
rity, justice, and good government. 
Those who proposed to hand it over to 
civil war, to be scrambled for by the 
Mahdi, by Arabi, and by the Khedive, 
were certainly no true friends to the 
Egyptians. As far as we were con- 
cerned, he hoped it was now understood 
that we should remain to complete and 
maintain a good Government. He re- 
echoed the wishes expressed by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Durham (Sir 
George Elliot) and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster), that we should secure 
to the poor Egyptian fellaheen what 
they had not enjoyed for centuries—a 
strong, and yet a just Government. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that no Government he had ever known 
or heard of had had so many escapes as 
the present Government in the policy— 
uncertain, and hand-to-mouth—they had 
thought it wise and expedient to pur- 
sue. Since they were again—most for- 
tunately for themselves — free to act, 
he hoped, from the lessons they had 
learnt, and from the opinions which they 
must recognize as prevailing from one 
end of England to the other, that they 
would adopt a policy of determination 
in the interest not only of this country, 
but of Egyptitself. With every respect 
for the French nation, and every wish 
that we should remain in perfect amity 
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with them, there was not one in this 
country, except, perhaps, the Prime Mi- 
nister and those few who shared his 
peculiar views, who would ever submit 
to have our influence sacrificed to the 
sentimentality of France. When the 
bombardment of Alexandria was about to 
take place the French Fleet sailed away, 
leaving England free to do what was 
best in the interest of Egypt and of 
herself. Arabi was then in Alexandria 
with 11,000 Egyptians; and if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had only had the 
courage and determination which every 
Government ought to have when engaged 
in an act amounting to a declaration of 
war, they would have landed 5,000 men, 
Arabi would have laid down his arms, 
and the great conflagration which had 
cost Egypt so much would never have 
happened. Nothing, however, like the 
damage for which compensation was 
asked had been done. He believed he 
was over-stating the case when he said 
that £2,000,000 would cover the whole. 
The Khedive, however, was brought out 
from his retreat, and, with an English 
Admiral on one side and an English 
General on the other, he was made to 
say that he would be responsible for all 
the damage that was done. 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that the examination was made by 
an International Commission. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that the Commission came after, and 
now he had the admission of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) that the claims were extor- 
tionate, and it was plain that the pro- 
perty destroyed belonged to men who 
did not pay a farthing towards the 
taxation of Egypt. Then came the 
Suez Canal Question, which was decided 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Government absolutely and entirely 
in favour of France. The arrangement 
was at once repudiated by the House of 
Commons and the country, knowing 
that it was to French interests and 
French sentimentality that the Govern- 
ment were bowing, though the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that 
there was no other agreement which 
could be come to, and that the amount 
to be paid was reasonable and fair. But 
the shipowners, to whom 80 per cent of 
the tonnage going through the Suez 
Canal belonged, knew infinitely better, 
and came toa far better arrangement, 
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after the Government scheme had fallen 
to the ground. And now, for the third 
time, the Government had tried to con- 
ciliate France by an ~~ which, 
if carried, would have been one of the 
most humiliating which could have been 
forced on this country. Fortunately, 
the French wanted more than we were 
prepared to give, and so the Conference 
absolutely failed. That Conference was 
got up to relieve the Government from 
the desperate muddle in which they 
had landed Egyptian affairs. Even the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must have 
felt the humiliating position in which 
he and Earl Granville were placed when 
they had such questions addressed to 
them in the tones adopted not only by 
the French Ambassador, but by the 
Ambassadors of Prussia and Austria. 
He approved the recent financial pro- 
posals of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer as fair and reasonable; but he 
was glad that they had not been ac- 
cepted, because they would now have 
an opportunity of dealing with and 
reducing the interest paid to the 
bondholders in the interests of the 
Egyptian people. If the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should call upon the 
country to advance money to Egypt, he 
hoped the House would announce that 
it would never consent to their with- 
drawal from that country until the 
establishment there of 4 Government 
which could be depended upon and 
trusted—and that he did not think could 
be accomplished in less than a genera- 
tion—nor to allow any interfereuce with 
the Suez Canal, their highway to India. 
He objected strongly to the proposal 
for the neutralization of the Canal. 
Would the neutralization of Egypt as 
proposed be observed in time of war 
—by Russia, for example? He blamed 
the Government for their fatal hesi- 
tation after the battles of El Teb 
and Tamasi. Instead of recalling the 
troops, they ought to have sent them on 
to Berber, and they would thus have 
relieved General Gordon at Khartoum. 
It was absurd to say that English troops 
could not have accomplished the feat 
when the success which had attended 
their campaigns in India was borne in 
mind. The troops, however, were with- 
drawn, and now on the Red Sea littoral, 
though their Fleet was at Suakin, Osman 
Digna was still to the fore. By retiring, 
they encouraged the savages to advance. 
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He had, a day or two before, inquired 
whether the Government intended to re- 
lieve General Gordon, and the Govern- 
ment, in reply, asked for a Supplemen- 
tary Estimate of £300,000, which they 
said they would use if the necessity arose. 
But the one thing which all Englishmen 
desired was that the Government should 
at once send an Expedition. General 
Gordon must now, indeed, be a victim to 
that ‘“‘hope deferred which maketh the 
heart grow sick.’’ He hoped that such 
an Expedition would be at once sent 
as should, without further delay, relieve 
General Gordon, and at the same time 
enable them to retain Khartoum, a posi- 
tion which never ought to be abandoned 
as the key of the Nile Valley, and the 
only place from which the Slave Trade 
could be effectively prevented. In fact, 
he hoped the whole question of the East- 
ern Soudan would receive that conside- 
ration from the Government which, in 
the interest of Egypt as well as huma- 
nity, it most certainly deserved. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART said, he 
had listened with great satisfaction to 
the Prime Minister’s statement that a 
High Commissioner was to be sent to 
Egypt, and accepted it as evidence that 
Her Majesty’s Government were pre- 
paring to grapple resolutely with that 
task of reorganization, the completion 
of which alone would enable them to 
withdraw from that country either with 
safety or with honour. He was not an 
advocate for annexation, nor for the re- 
tention of a British garrison one moment 
longer than was absolutely necessary to 
establish good government, to effect the 
reforms necessary for that purpose, to 
give time for those reforms to take root, 
and to erect such safeguards as should 
render a relapse into the old abuses im- 
possible. His earnest desire was to see 
the population of Egypt emancipated 
from bondage and rendered independent 
and self-governing, and no one would 
rejoice more than he should when they 
found themselves in a position to ship 
off their last battalion from Alexandria. 
But for that very reason he was an ad- 
vocate for thorough measures now. This 
work could not be done by any dual sys- 
tem of government. They must achieve 
the task single-handed, or it would never 
be done at all. Least of all could it be 
effected through the instrumentality of 
the Turkish governing class. The best 
way to strike at the roots of corruption 
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and maladministration was to strengthen 
the hands of the Khedive, and give him 
the advantage of an Official Adviser of 
the highest standing and administrative 
ability that could be found to accept the 
post. He would thus be able to control 
the Governors of Provinces and to protect 
the people from oppression. We had 
given the Powers a second opportunity of 
taking the problem into their own hands, 
and they had deliberately thrown back 
the task upon us. It was high time that 
the intrigues born of international jea- 
lousies should cease—intrigues which 
had added so seriously to our difficulties 
in Egypt. We, and we alone, were re- 
sponsible for the success of our inter- 
vention. If we were to succeed, half 
measures would not do; our reforms 
could not be carried out through the 
instrumentality of men who had the 
strongest personal interest in maintain- 
ing the old abuses. If we desired, 
therefore, to avoid the ignominy of 
failure, we must virtually take matters 
into our own hands. His sympathies 
were with the poorest class in Egypt, 
and that was the great mass of the popu- 
lation. And it was because he longed to 
see them emancipated that he advocated 
the withdrawal of the power from the 
han‘s of those who had so terribly 
abused it. England had once more a 
magnificent opportunity, and if she made 
good use of it she would have fulfilled 
a@ great mission. An Egypt delivered 
from the slavery of centuries and re- 
generated would become the proudest 
trophy of her championship of liberty. 
It would be a national disgrace if, hav- 
ing once put their hands to the plough, 
they were now to turn back and aban- 
don the noble cause they had under- 
taken. Two years ago they assumed a 
very grave responsibility; they dislo- 
cated such government as did exist ; they 
broke in pieces the rod of iron, and they 
had not yet succeeded in putting any- 
thing reliable in its place. If they were 
to withdraw now they would have sub- 
stituted for the despotism of one man 
the despotism of a score of oligarchs. 
He thought that sufficient account had 
not been taken of the fact that each 
Province in Egypt was a little despotism 
in itself. No doubt, theoretically, ample 
checks had been placed upon the power 
of the Mudirs; but those who knew 
Egypt knew how faint was the chance, 
especially in the remoter Provinces, of a 
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cry for justice making its way to Cairo ; 
and when it did get there, if it passed 
through Turkish hands, it would be so 
manipulated that the purposes of justice 
were only too likely to be defeated. The 
great object they ought to keep in view 
was to gain the goodwill of the people 
themselves, and that could only be done 
by reforming those abuses which more 
especially galled them in their daily life. 
Among those were the methods of taxa- 
tion, the methods upon which the forced 
labour system was carried on, and the 
difficulty of obtaining justice even now. 
Another important object not to be lost 
sight of was the development of the re- 
sources of the country by improved sys- 
tems of irrigation, and by embanking 
the cultivated lands in Middle and 
Upper Egypt in the same way that 
they were embanked in the Delta. That 
would enable cotton and sugar-cane to 
be grown there. No one who had not 
inquired into the subject could form any 
conception of the vast increase in the 
producing power of Egypt which would 
follow a wise and enlightened system of 
government. Embanking and irriga- 
tion would enable two or three crops to 
be obtained from the land instead of 
one, as now. ‘The poverty in Middle 
and Upper Egypt was due to the want 
of embankments and of a scientific 
canal system. It was manifest that if 
these were supplied the producing power 
of the country would be enormously in- 
creased. There was scope also for im- 
provement in this respect in the Delta. 
He was happy to hear that an excellent 
beginning had been made by Colonel 
Scott Monerieff in the latter region; 
£100,000 a-year had been saved to cul- 
tivators in the Delta already. Plenty 
and prosperity brought contentment with 
them; and if they could regenerate 
Egypt, not only as regarded her admi- 
nistration, but also as regarded the de- 
velopment of her national resources, 
they would have the best possible gua- 
rantee against such revolts as that of 
Arabi and of the Mahdi, and they would 
have guarded against the danger to the 
peace of Europe resulting from such 
events. They would also have estab- 
lished the most effective justification of 
their proceedings in Egypt. Privileges 
proverbially died hard; but when they 
stood in the way of the good govern- 
ment of millions of men they must give 
way. The most conspicuous immunity 
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enjoyed by the privileged class in Egypt 
was partial immunity from Land Tax. 
The abolition of this privilege would 
undoubtedly be unwelcome, and would 
not increase their popularity with the 
governing caste. But they could not 
well be more unpopular with them than 
they already were. They would be glad 
to get rid of us to-morrow, together with 
all fear of reform. One of the argu- 
ments which they urged against the 
equalization of the Land Tax was that 
some of the privileged lands were re- 
claimed in the time of Mehemet Ali on 
the express condition that the owner 
should enjoy this partial exemption. 
But the lands so reclaimed did not form 
a considerable percentage of the total, 
and their right to consideration was 
diminished by the fact that they had been 
reclaimed by forced labour by the fella- 
heen, without remuneration ; and there- 
fore we need feel little remorse in 
making them pay their share towards 
the administration of the country. He 
would venture to make a suggestion 
with regard to the Alexandria Indem- 
nity. It was that the practice of In- 
surance Offices should be adopted, and 
that as much as possible of the Indem- 
nity should be spent in rebuilding the 
streets and squares of Alexandria in- 
stead of handing the amount to the claim- 
ants in cash. It appeared to him that 
that was all they were in_justice entitled 
to ask ; and it would confer some benefit 
on one of the principal cities in Egypt, 
in return for the burdens thrown upon 
the taxpayers. He would also venture 
to suggest that, instead of reducing the 
interest of the coupons, an Income Tax, 
say of 10 per cent, should be imposed 
upon the coupons of all securities, in- 
cluding the English Canal shares. In 
proportion as the circumstances of the 
country improved, the Income Tax might 
be gradually reduced and ultimately 
abolished. It appeared to him that this 
course would inflict the minimum of in- 
jury on Egyptian credit. As regarded 
the relief of General Gordon, he had 
great pleasure in the feeling that the 
Government had at last recognized 
their duty in this respect, and he 
regretted extremely that five English- 
men could be found to go into the 
Lobby against the moderate demand 
of Her Majesty’s Government. It was 
argued by them that it should be with- 
held because General Gordon had not 
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adhered sstrictly to his instructions. 
Her Majesty’s Government, however, 
had made no such complaint. They 
knew that their Envoy was going 
out on a forlorn hope, with nothin 

to depend upon except his person 

character and resources. When he 
arrived there he found the state of 
things widely different from what either 
he or the Government had anticipated. 
That in itself necessitated a departure 
from his original plan. He was placed 
in circumstances of extreme difficulty, 
and had to do the best he could. As 
a matter of fact, he had vindicated the 
reputation of Englishmen for fearless- 
ness, courage, and resource, and he had 
kept in check the Soudanese tribes, 
which would have otherwise invaded 
Egypt Proper before this. He had, 
therefore, rendered an impertant ser- 
vice both to England and to Egypt. 
He rejoiced that relief was to be sent 
to him. Not to have done so would 
be considered by all the world a la- 
mentable blot on the pages of Eng- 
lish history. The people of England 
loved Nelson none the less for apply- 
ing his blind eye to the telescope and 
refusing to see the signal for retreat. 
He was glad to find in the last Egyptian 
Report that Her Majesty’s Advisers had 
recommended the reduction of the Land 
Tax in Upper Egypt by 20 per cent, 
and also the abolition of certain petty 
taxes. His acquaintance with Upper 
Egypt had convinced him that such a step 
was absolutely necessary. It wasina 
lamentably pauperized condition through 
over-taxation, and the only means it 
had of recovering was to relieve it of a 
portion of that taxation. The case of 
the Delta was different. The course 
which would give most relief to the in- 
habitants of the Delta would be the 
devising of some means whereby they 
might be protected from the usurious 
rates of interest which they had to pay 
to the local money-lenders. He hoped 
the Government might see their way to 
recommend such a modification in the 
procedure of the Mixed Tribunals as 
would enable them to refuse decrees in 
debt cases for more than a reasonable 
rate of interest, for it seemed intoler- 
able that such exorbitant percentages 
should be exacted under cover of their 
bayonets. He would only add his heart- 
felt good wishes for the success of the Earl 
of Northbrook’s Mission, which he hoped 
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might resultin a brilliant solution of the 
Egyptian difficulty. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, that this 
very interesting discussion showed how 
unwise the Government were in listening 
to the blandishments of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen). He did not suppose that any 
of those who sat on his own side of the 
House thought that the Prime Minister 
laid a trap for the Opposition; on the 
contrary, many persons believed that the 
right hon. Gentleman had fallen into the 
snare himself; because, if he had acted 
in the way the House wished on a former 
occasion, it was patent to him that it 
would have been far more satisfactory 
to the House and to the country than 
for the right hon. Gentleman on the very 
last day, or nearly so, of the Session, to 
slip out by a back door at the instance 
of the two right hon. Gentlemen who 
sat at the corner Benches opposite (Mr. 
Goschen and Mr. Forster). The burthen 
of the speeches made from both sides of 
the House was—‘‘ What are you going 
to do with General Gordon ?—what are 
you going to do with this Cabinet Mi- 
nister, Baring—the Earl of Northbrook ? 
—what are you going to do with Sir 
Evelyn Baring? We want to know 
whether you have complimented the 
Government of Turkey on its anxious 
solicitude for Egypt, and- we want to 
know numberless other things.” How 
is the Prime Minister going to answer 
them? A more extraordinary demon- 
stration than that made by this speech 
of the Prime Minister he had never lis- 
tened to. He had attacked his right 
hon. Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote) ina 
manner that he had rarely witnessed in 
that House. He had trampled and 
jumped upon him; and, in fact, he had 
acted like one of his Abyssinian allies 
with whom he proposed to deal in re- 
gard to his friends the Soudanese. He 
had attacked the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), and his attack was the most 
astonishing he had ever heard. The 
noble Lord had ventured to qualify an 
extravagant panegyric which the Prime 
Minister had passed upon Sir Evelyn 
Baring. He recollected that the Prime 
Minister passed exactly the same kind 
of fulsome panegyric upon his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) just before he re- 
linquished Office as Chief Secretary for 
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Ireland. The Prime Minister had said, 
when the noble Lord was questioning 
this panegyric upon Sir Evelyn Baring, 
that he was only capable of making 
platform speeches in the country. If 
there was ever a taunt ill-placed it was 
that one; because they all recollected 
that if there was a man in England who, 
when he made platform speeches, was 
called upon to eat his words afterwards, 
it was the Prime Minister. They all 
knew that humiliation and apologies 
succeeded his speeches in Mid Lothian. 
But that was not enough. He also at- 
tacked his hon. Friend the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), 
and he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man was very unfair in his attack upon 
the hon. Gentleman. The hon. Member 
for Portsmouth said he considered that 
the Prime Minister’s speech was very 
nebulous. For his own part, however, 
he thought it placed the present grave 
state of affairs in a most sunny aspect. 
He maintained that it was most unfair 
to the country to limit this discussion to 
one night at the very end of a Session, 
inasmuch as the Prime Minister had 
distinctly challenged the verdict of Par- 
liament. When on a previous occasion 
the question was about to be brought 
forward, the Party opposite voted against 
the Government, and the Government 
subsequently expressed their satisfaction 
with the conduct of their own Party. 
The Papers which had now been laid 
before them represented the most cool 
surrender of British and Egyptian in- 
terests it was possible to think of; and 
as a noble Lord had remarked on read- 
ing them, he hardly knew whether to 
laugh or cry—to laugh at the folly of 
the Government, or to cry at the dis- 
honour of the country. In referring to 
the plans with regard to the Anglo- 
French Convention, the Prime Minister 
said that— 

“Those who prepared those plans and pro- 
posed to carry them out ought not for one mo- 
ment longer to continue to be the Government 
of this country if they failed to meet with the 
judgment of Parliament.”’ 
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Was Parliament in a position to judge 
whether they had failed or not? It was 
acknowledged that the Conference had 
failed, and where now was the Liberal 
Party? No doubt, in their fine spirit 
of manly independence, they were some- 
where fighting against one of the main 
branches of the Constitution. However, 
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if they were unable to obtain the judg- 
ment of Parliament upon this matter, 
they knew what the judgment of Europe 
was, because every Power in Europe, 
except Italy and Turkey, declined to 
give their approval of the plans of Her 
Majesty’sGovernment. He did not con- 
sider the adhesion of Italy to be of very 
much importance, for the Italian Go- 
vernment never gave its adhesion to any 
European arrangement unless some valu- 
able consideration was offered to it. He 
had put a Question to the Prime Minister 
which the right hon. Gentleman declined 
to answer, and he would append to that 
Question a further one—namely, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government, follow- 
ing the precedent of 1873, after the 
Geneva Conference on the Alabama 
Claims, proposed to take a Vote for the 
purpose of presenting another piece of 
plate to the Italian Delegate? As for 
Turkey, that Power was not included in 
the original summons to the Conference, 
and that was one of the most extra- 
ordinary omissions he ever heard of. 
However, there seemed to be universal 
satisfaction in the country that the plans 
of the Government had failed ; but they 
were told by the leading organ of the 
Party opposite that the Conference was 
necessary to inspire confidence in the 
Liberal mind. He questioned very much 
whether the Liberals had any mind at 
all. They knew that there was a great 
deal of matter, because the country had 
been inundated with it of late. This 
Anglo-French Agreement represented 
one of the most humiliating capitula- 
tions that could be conceived. If it had 
been carried into effect, it would have 
registered their abnegation in Egypt. 
M. Ferry, who was not a man of much 
character, but who had the audacity of 
his opinion, said— 

“*It is Europe, and not England, that will 


be the judge of the exact period of England’s 
final retirement from Egypt ; ’— 


and he added with aplomb— 
“France is 
interests.” 
The Prime Minister said it was his duty 
to state to the House with much coneern 
that the Conference had failed, and he 
used the following extraordinary expres- 
sion :— 


the mouthpiece of European 


“ But amid the wreck of good intentions, it is 
a great thing that the Powers should have 
agreed substantially as to the loan needful to be 
contracted in the present emergency.’’ 
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He had reason to know that, if not 
officially, at least officiously, the Repre- 
sentatives of the Powers were asked 
whether they would be inclined to gua- 
rantee a loan with England, and not one 
of them agreed. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curmpers): By whom was 
the proposal made ? 

Str ROBERT PEEL: That I leave 
the right hon. Gentleman, who is an 
expert Plénipotentiaire, to answer. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Ontipers): I again ask the 
right hon. Gentleman by what Power 
this proposal of a Joint Guarantee was 
officiously made ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he was 
given to understand by one who was at 
the Conference that officteusement—the 
word was not translatable—the Powers 
were asked whether, as in the case of the 
Russo-Dutch Loan and in one of the 
Turkish Loans, they would agree with 
England to guarantee a Loan in regard 
to Egypt, and that they all declined. 
Over and over again, as he well remem- 
bered, the Prime Minister and the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
said the Government had received the 
moral support of Europe in the policy 
they had pursued in Egypt. He sup- 
_ therefore, that they had bom- 

arded Alexandria with the concurrence 
of Europe. ‘The eonsequence of that 
bombardment was £4,250,000 damages. 
The Prime Minister did not know when 
the conflagration took place—whether it 
was before or after the bombardment. 
Of course, any man might make a mis- 
take. But the strict consequence of what 
the right hon. Gentleman had at dif- 
ferent times said would be that the con- 
sequences of that bombardment ought 
to be shared by Europe, with whose 
‘moral concurrence and support’’ they 
had gone to Egypt; and he, for one, 
would oppose any loan by this country 
of £4,250,000 for the payment of those 
damages. The Prime Minister having 
referred to the failure of the Conference, 
referred to the Anglo-French Agreement 
in terms which must have startled the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the Agreement was made dependent 
on the arrival of any result from the 
Conference. He said that the Agree- 
ment was in abeyance. It was like the 
Government’s measure of Reform, and it 
had no ‘blinding effect, or force upon 
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either Party.” 
went on to say— 


“The British Government, with respect to 
that Agreement ’’— 


that humiliating capitulation, as he 
should rather call it, that surrender of 
British interests in Egypt— 

*€continues to appreciate most strongly the 
spirit of friendship, the far-sighted wisdom 
shown by the French Government in nego- 
tiating the provisions of that Agreement.’’ 


He recollected a time when the right 
hon. Gentleman did not entertain that 
opinion of the “‘ far-sighted wisdom” of 
the French people. Many years ago 
the Prime Minister said—‘‘ The French 
people are endowed with every gift save 
one, that is the gift of political sagacity.”’ 
But there had recently been an inter- 
change of compliments—‘‘The great 
and noble English people ;” ‘the lofty 
policy of the Prime Minister’’—which 

ad hitherto been unusual in diplomacy. 
He did not know whether M. Ferry, 
who was sitting, or rather sat upon, the 
other day at the Congress at Versailles, 
had shown “‘ political sagacity ;’’ but he 
certainly had shown political audacity. 
The important announcement of the 
Prime Minister that a Cabinet Minister 
was going to Egypt to advise the Egyp- 
tian Government, was said to have made 
the Earl of Northbrook faint when he 
received it. He knew that a great 
many hearts in the City fainted when it 
became known. When the Conference 
failed, up jumped Egyptian Stocks; but 
when the Earl of Northbrook’s appoint- 
ment was known, down they jumped 
again. Then the Earl of Northbrook 
went down to a picnic at Hull, in order, 
no doubt, to give a certain colour to the 
outbreak against the House of Lords. 
The noble Earl went to Hull on the 30th 
of July, and said— 

‘The Liberal Party has the advantage—I 
may also say the disadvantage—of being the 


Party of Movement to remedy defects and to 
widen the bases.” 


He was just the man for that. He 
would tell the House the cause for 
anxiety at the appointment of the Earl 
of Northbrook. The Prime Minister 
attacked his noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) for speaking of Sir Evelyn 
Baring as a failure. Now, Sir Evelyn 
Baring was an undoubted failure. 
Everyone knew that when the Earl of 
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Northbrook was Governor General for 
India he was in the hands of Sir Evelyn 
Baring. If the Government wanted to 
send out men of independent minds let 
them send the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) and himself (Sir Robert 
Peel). Depend upon it, they would 
give a clear, fair Report of the condi- 
tion of Egypt. But to send out Sir 
Evelyn Baring and the Earl of North- 
brook, who were to make an inquiry 
into the condition of the country in all 
its bearings, would result in a mani- 
pulation of affairs past all bearing. 
There was a direct divergence between 
France and England as regarded the 
limitation of our occupation, and the 
neutralization of Egypt and the Canal. 
M. Ferry made the striking assumption 
that Egypt should belong to all Europe. 
But the Government had, no doubt, 
changed their cpinion, and the Expedi- 
tion to relieve General Gordon and the 
Mission of the Earl of Northbrook were 
an electioneering dodge. The Home Se- 
cretary told his constituency a short time 
ago at Derby that the policy of the Eng- 
lish Government was to leave the Egyp- 
tians to govern themselves. M. Ferry 
said that could not be their policy, and 
dismissed as unworthy of a great nation 
the supposition that England would not 
be bound by her promises. M. Ferry 
should recollect that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not fulfilled one single 
promise made with reference to the 
proper discharge of her duties in Egypt. 
All along there had been a shrinking 
on the part of our Government from 
ruffling the susceptibilities of France. 
That was conspicuous all through the 
piece. But he remembered that in Lord 
Palmerston’s time, when Earl Gran- 
ville’s Father was Ambassador in Paris, 
that Lord Palmerston on an important 
occasion said that he must give a cate- 
gorical answer in Parliament, and that 
though he did not wish to disregard 
French susceptibilities, it must be re- 
membered that there were public feel- 
ings in England as well as in France 
which must be respected. He recom- 
mended the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
follow the dictum of Lord Palmerston, 
and always to give categorical answers 
where they could be given conveniently, 
and not to give the indefinite and diffi- 
cult to be understood replies which he 
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sometimes gave. This question of Egypt 
really lay in a nutshell. What Egypt 
required was great financial relief from 
the burdens that had been placed upon 
her through the plunderings of the loan- 
mongers. They had gone to Egypt in 
theirown interests and in those of civiliza- 
tion. When the valour of their troops 
acquired their present position in Egypt, 
a responsibility was thrown upon the 
Government which they declined to 
accept until it was forced upon them by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition in that House. And now, 
forsooth, after they had borne the heat 
and burden of the day, and had sacri- 
ficed thousands of lives and millions of 
money, France, their faithful ally, asked 
them to relinquish the fruits of their 
success in order that she might partici- 
pate in them. He recollected that in 
1859 there was a very great doubt whe- 
ther France was their faithful ally; and 
he recollected that at that time ‘there 
appeared in The Times some verses, 
written by Tennyson, to this effect— 

**True we have a faithful ally, 

But only the Devil knows what he means.” 
He was not sure whether the Devil knew 
what our faithful ally meant by her 
present conduct; but he was quite sure 
that Her Majesty’s Government did not. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: But they 
are not the Devil. 

Srr ROBERT PEEL, proceeding, said, 
great satisfaction had been felt through- 
out the country at the failure of this 
Anglo-French Convention; and yet a 
Cabinet Minister, speaking the other day, 
had said— 

“Tt is quite true that we have had a very 
rough passage through very stormy seas; but 
we are none the worse for it.’’ 

If Her Majesty’s Government were none 
the worse for it, however, they must have 
undergone a pretty severe bucketing, 
and they must have the rude and strong 
digestion of reapers. It was strange how 
Her Majesty’s Government, instead of 
treating the House of Oommons in a 
straightforward manner, should resort to 
prevarication. Take the case of General 
Gordon, for instance. On the 22nd of 
April, Earl Granville said—‘ General 
Gordon went to the Soudan because 
he wanted to go, and advised Her Ma- 
josty’s Government to send him; and 

inisters acted upon his advice.”” But 
the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
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(Sir Charles W. Dilke), in one of his 
Chelsea speeches, said— 

‘“ Why was General Gordon sent to the Sou- 
dan ? Because, though the General had no wish 
to go, the Government ordered him to undertake 
the mission, and he obeyed.” 


There was another even more remark- 
able instance—if he might use the word, 
with all due deference—of prevarication 
on the part of the Prime Minister. It 
would be in the recollection of the House 
that as regarded the necessity of making 
an agreement with France, before going 
into the Conference, the Prime Minister 
said— 

“The French Government never, fo my 
knowledge, made it a matter of necessity that 
there should be a preliminary communication 
between England and France before issuing re- 
gulations fixing the date of the meeting of the 
Conference.” 


But what had M. Ferry said on the 
point? He said, and the whole thing 
appeared in the Blue Books— 

‘‘The French Government hope that the 
Ministers of the Queen will not refuse a pre- 
liminary exchange of views which is indispensa- 
ble for determining accurately the mandate of 
the Conference.”’ 


Here, then, were the Prime Minister of 
England and the Prime Minister of 
France in direct variance with each 
other on a most important point. The 
House had doubtlessly noticed the cyni- 
cally offensive way in which M. Ferry 
spoke of the English Government. The 
French Minister went out of his way to 
compliment the Prime Minister on enter- 
taining the broad and lofty views worthy 
of that illustrious statesman and of the 
noble English nation. That was not the 
way in which the diplomatic relations 
between the two countries should be 
conducted. There could be no doubt but 
that the relations between the two 
countries were greatly strained. There 
could be no doubt that the action of 
France at that moment throughout the 
world was such as to give rise to the 
gravest suspicion. Why, even that very 
day her conduct in China was such as to 
excite the indignation of every civilized 
country. Her bombardment of Chinese 
ports, her conduct in Madagascar, were 
all calculated to strain the relations be- 
tween herself and us. The speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman near him (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) would be echoed 
throughout the country as representing 
the sentiments of the great mass of the 
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people of England, when he asked for 
that information upon almost every 
point of Imperial policy which the Go- 
vernment declined to give. Last Satur- 
day night Lord Salisbury presented to 
that magnificent audience at Manchester 
—which was a noble reply to the Radical 
demonstration of the preceding week—a 
view of these transactions well worthy of 
the attention of the House. He said— 

“The Government have shed like water the 
blood of naked savages, to whom they were not 
able to state the nature and character of their 
quarrel.” 


What had been the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government all through the piece 
since the bombardment of Alexandria? 
Look at the lives they had lost; see how 
the stain of bloodguiltiness met them 
upon every page of the history of these 
deplorable events which culminated in 
the melancholy results of this melancholy 
aug 6 The policy of the Opposition 
ad been all through this matter to en- 
deavour to show public opinion and to 
show Europe and the world that the 
Conservative Party in this country had 
been only anxious throughout all these 
events to make the Government feel the 
real responsibilities of the position 
which they had acquired, and to drive 
them into that straight and honest path 
which the country desired they should 
take. 
Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just addressed 
the House (Sir Robert Peel) has cer- 
tainly not been wanting in strong, I may 
say violent, language ; and if the foreign 
countries of whom he has spoken with 
some heat, and to whom, in one part of 
his speech, he has appealed a great deal, 
were to look upon him as a Gentleman 
fairly representing the opinions of the 
Opposition in this country in respect of 
foreign affairs, I am afraid they would 
form a very disastrous opinion of the 
sentiments of a large body of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. Anything more vio- 
ent than the attack upon France, which 
he made about five minutes ago, upon 
no individual, but aimed at France— 
[Sir Rosert Pret: Hear, hear! ]—and 
which the right hon. Baronet cheers, I 
cannot conceive; and looking back to 
the days of his great Father, so long in 
opposition to Lord Palmerston and the 
Liberal Party of that time, in all the 
very heated and most acute political 
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disputes of that day, such as those about 
Belgium, you will not find, I think, such 
violent language on the part of that 
illustrious statesman, or of any other 
responsible Leader. [Sir H. Drum- 
MOND WotrFF: Question, question!}] I 
submit I am speaking to the Question. 
[A Vorce: You are not. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I trust the right 
hon. Gentleman will be allowed to pro- 
ceed without interruption. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): I say that in 
the whole career of that illustrious 
statesman, when he led the Conserva- 
tive Party, you will not—I venture to 
say, without fear of contradiction—find 
that such violent language ever pro- 
ceeded from him. [ Cries of ‘Question !’” ] 
These interruptions will not distract me 
from what I intended to say, and I will 
venture to repeat, Sir, that after your 
Ruling, they are quite out of Order, and 
ought not to be made. [An hon. Mem- 
BER : The Speaker did not say so !] The 
right hon. Gentleman not only attacked 
Franee in general, but he attacked one 
French statesman in particular; and he 
made a remark about the present Prime 
Minister of France, which, I think, 
everyone who reads contemporary his- 
tory must feel to be greatly unjust, for 
he said that “‘ he was not a man of much 
character that we know of.” [Sir Ro- 
BERT PEEL: Hear, hear!] No doubt, 
here and in France, men will have diffe- 
rent opinions as to the qualities of that 
statesman; but we must all remember 
that, however we may differ from him, he 
has proved himself to be a man of cha- 
racter, and he has thoroughly succeeded 
up to the present time in showing that 
he is competent to lead the French Go- 
vernment through great difficulties in 
which his Predecessors failed. The 
right hon. Gentleman was severe, not 
only upon Frenchmen, but upon other 
distinguished public officers and servants 
of this country; but before I pass to 
that, let me remind him of an extraor- 
dinary quotation he made from a private 
letter of Lord Palmerston, to show how 
differently he acted, as compared with 
the action of the present Government. 
He read the letter to show Lord Pal- 
merston’s way of dealing with French 
susceptibilities; but surely the right 
hon. Gentleman does not forget that, for 
having too much regard for French sus- 
ceptibilities in reference to the Colonels 
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and the Conspiracy to Murder Bill, Lord 
Palmerston was driven from Office. It 
is not safe to read private letters in that 
way to judge of public character; it is 
much better to remember what a Mi- 
nister has said and done in Parliament 
than what he writes in private letters to 
his friends. The right hon. Gentleman 
addressed a sentence to me, and I must 
confess I was greatly surprised at the 
statement he made, because I knew 
perfectly well it would be found on exa- 
mination to be quite erroneous. He 
said, speaking of the Conference, that the 
Powers were asked officieusement, whether 
they would guarantee jointly the Debt 
of £8,000,000 ? 

Str ROBERT PEEL: No; I said 
the Loan of £4,250,000. 

Tae OHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): That was part 
of the general Loan of £8,000,000. I 
asked, ‘‘ By whom?” But instead of an- 
swering me, the right hon. Gentleman 
refused to state by whom the Powers 
were asked. He repeated his former 
statement, and when I repeated my 
question he refused again to answer it, 
and in a loud and indignant tone im- 
plied that I was denying the truth of 
what he had said, which I had not done, 
as I had simply asked in very quiet terms 
for information. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has been entirely misled by some- 
body. There was no officieusement in 
the matter. If he had read the Protocols, 
he would have seen the story of this 
proposal at some length. The proposal 
was made by M. Waddington officially, 
in the course of the plans he laid before 
the Conference. At the foot of page 6, 
on the Sitting of the 24th of July, at 
the end of a series of proposals, we find 
M. Waddington’s words on the subject 
of the Loan— 


‘“*The Powers to be asked to join in the 
Guarantee ;” 


and I answer, on page 7— 


“We could not expect, or ask Parliament 

to agree to a Joint Guarantee, nor have we 
reason to believe that all the Powers would 
agree.” 
There was no officieusement or secrecy ; it 
was a direct proposal which was de- 
clined. The proposal was renewed in 
the latter part of the Protocols. At page 
16, M. Waddington, in the argument 
upon the respective merits of the French 
plan and of mine, says— 
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“The collective Guarantee of the Powers 
would afford a complete security without risk 
to anyone ;” 


but that we rejected ; and I think Par- 
liament would dislike a Joint Guarantee 
as much as we did. So, then, the great 
charge which the right hon. Gentleman 
made about this mysterious offieieuse pro- 
posal bas no foundation, except the 
public proposal of France which we 
rejected. I give that as an illustra- 
tion of the accuracy with which the 
right hon. Gentleman has made his 
sweeping charges against us to-day. 
He has, in fact, set up in his speech, 
made with great power and magnificent 
voice, and no doubt with considerable 
oratorical effect, worthy of a much larger 
audience, a series of charges against us ; 
but when I mention this one, I think 
the House will be satisfied as to their 
nature. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: I asked the 
right, hon. Gentleman a question upon 
the subject—namely, whether that pro- 
posal had not been made officieusement at 
the Conference? I did not say that it 
had been made. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumpers): It is very easy 
now to turn a positive statement into a 
question. Let me again remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that, when I asked 
him to state by whom the proposal was 
made, and by whom the plan was put 
forward, he, in a very loud tone of voice, 
accused me of denying something which 
I never denied. What I asked him 
was, Who made an officieuse proposal ? 
Then the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
with great warmth, not only of my 
right hon. Friend (the Prime Minis- 
ter), but also of Gentlemen, one of 
whom is not in this House, and the 
other is not even in Parliament—I 
mean Lord Northbrook and Sir Evelyn 
Baring. I cannot allow the unjust terms 
in which he spoke of the latter to pass 
without notice, for he has no power to 
defend himself against attacks of that 
kind, as he is not in Parliament. 
Lord Northbrook, it is true, can defend 
himself in the House of Lords; but 
even he has not the advantage of being 
in the same field with the right hon. 
Baronet. The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of Sir Evelyn Baring, and with 
great emphasis, as a great failure. Now, 
I venture to say that whatever may be 
the controversies in which Sir Evelyn 
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Baring has borne a part, during a good 
many years past, the last thing that 
ought to be said of him is that he is a 
great failure. So far from being so, he 
is a very able man, and in great affairs 
he has discharged his duty with singular 
success, as Financial Minister in India, 
and in Egypt. All through a time of 
unparalleled difficulty, during which he 
has represented Her Majesty, he has 
shown great ability, great power, and 
great knowledge of difficult financial 
questions, which he has grasped with sin- 
gular skill, and for which he deserves 
the approval and support of this House. 
Considering that Sir Evelyn Baring is 
still engaged in the same most important 
business, and is about to return to Egypt 
with great responsibilities, to advise as 
to the finances of that country, in a 

osition which the right hon. Gentleman 

as frankly admitted is one of great diffi- 
culty, I say that it is not only unjust, 
but impolitic as well, to make these 
charges, which can have no other effect 
but to depreciate him. Sir Evelyn Baring 
was not known to me personally, until 
he came back from Egypt, the other day, 
to take part in the preliminary financial 
business which preceded the Conference 
itself; but I have had the advantage of 
acting with him, and seeing his work 
from day to day, and I say I have never 
had the good fortune to meet with a 
better or clearer-headed public servant 
than Sir Evelyn Baring. Now I pass 
to one or two statements made before 
the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the accuracy of which I feel it my 
duty on this occasion to correct. The 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) spoke, at some length, of our 
past transactions in Egypt; and the 

urden of his song was the special 
iniquity which we have committed in 
keeping back information with respect 
to Egypt which ought to have been com- 
municated. In particular, he said that 
we had kept back from Parliament in- 
formation as to Hicks Pasha in 1883, 
and that we had not informed Parlia- 
ment as to what he was doing, and whe- 
ther or not he was acting under our 
orders. We are not going to furbish up 
ail the speeches which we made con- 
cerning Hicks Pasha early in the Session; 
but, whether we were right or wrong in 
refusing to interfere with him, nothing 
was shown more clearly than that, in the 
previous Session, we had stated most 
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clearly, in February, in March, and 
again in June and July, precisely the 
circumstances under which Hicks Pasha 
had gone to the Soudan, and the non- 
responsibility of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the matter. Lord Granville dis- 
tinctly stated that Hicks Pasha was not 
acting under this Government. What- 
ever may have been the opinion of the 
House as to our action in deliberately 
deciding that we were not responsible 
for him, we gave Parliament notice in 
the previous year of the conditions under 
which he went. We laid Papers on the 
Table in February, and again in June 
and July, and after the last Papers were 
laid on the Table, not a word was said 
as to our having acted wrongly in not 
taking that responsibility. The charge, 
therefore, of the hon. Gentleman falls 
to the ground. I wish to say a few 
words as to the point made by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster). He said a great 
deal with which I agree; but there 
was one suggestion which I am bound 
distinctly to oppose. He said that the 
indemnity to be paid to those who had 
suffered from the riots and conflagration 
at Alexandria and elsewhere should be 
paid by the taxpayers of this country, 
because it was due to the action of Sir 
Beachamp Seymour, and to our not in- 
terfering in time. As to that, it was 
thoroughly discussed in the autumn of 
1882, and we showed why it was im- 
possible to move up troops to Alexandria, 
in spite of all expedition being used, 
and that the destruction of property was 
due to no tactics of ours. I say, then, 
that it is not for the taxpayer of this 
country to come to the relief of Egypt by 
granting £4,000,000 of money for the 
relief of those who suffered through no 
fault of ours. Nor do I think it right— 
and on this matter I think it is my duty 
to speak plainly—that this money should 
be paid, except as part of a general 
settlement of Egyptian affairs. It is 
necessary to faise a considerable sum of 
money to set right the finances of Egypt, 
and also to provide for those improve- 
ments in connection with irrigation, upon 
which, if properly carried out, so much 
of the future prosperity of Egypt de- 
pends, and I cannot conceive anything 
more useless than to take up separately 
one item of this expenditure and burden 
Egypt with it, without, at the same time, 
giving her necessary relief. I did not 
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rise to speak upon the question gene- 
rally. The Prime Minister dealt with 
the general statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), and I see no reason why I should 
enter into it; but I will, in conclusion, 
say one word or two as to our present 
position. It appears to me that there 
has been no exaggeration on either side 
of the House as to the important and 
critical position in which we stand about 
Egyptian finance. Without saying too 
much about the position of the other 
Powers, there is no doubt that we, by 
the failure of the Conference, have had 
thrown upon us a great responsibility ; 
and we have taken the best course, 
both for Egypt and ourselves, by not 
hurriedly proclaiming intentions as to 
the future, but by sending out one of 
the most eminent and able Members of 
the Cabinet, Lord Northbrook, to exa- 
mine on the spot Egyptian finance as 
it now stands, and to advise what should 
be done in the bankrupt state of the 
country. If we are right in taking that 
course, we are also right in refusing to 
give any explanation as to what we 
might do, or might not do, in any par- 
ticular contingency; and if Parliament 
has confidence in us, and I believe it 
has, I hope we shall be allowed to pursue 
steadily that course. Before long it will 
be necessary for us to decide, and to 
decide clearly, what measures we may 
have to adopt; and if they require the 
approval of Parliament, we shall not 
hesitate for a day to bring them before 
Parliament. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, I think the closing appeal which 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) has just 
made to the confidence of the House 
is a remarkably bold one, looking at the 
series of signal failures which have be- 
fallen the policy of the Government in 
Egypt. The right hon. Gentleman, at 
the commencement of his remarks, was 
very severe upon some observations 
which were made by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Huntingdon 
(Sir Robert Peel) in reference to France. 
I do not myself agree with much that 
fell from the right hon. Baronet; but I 
utterly fail to see how any hon. Member 
who entertains the opinions held by my 
right hon. Friend can be blamed for 
criticizing the conduct of France, by a 
Member of a Government whose Head 
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did not think it improper to criticize the 
conduct of other Powers, whose alliance 
is of equal value to this country, and 
that in terms which, I believe, have 
already done infinite mischief. If there 
is a desire to maintain good relations 
with France, the best way of doing 
so is not to shrink from protecting 
British interests merely from any fear 
of French susceptibilities. I do not 
think that anyone who has read the 
Protocols, and who remembers the good 
relations with France whizh existed at 
the beginning of the Conference, can 
fail to notice the quarrel, for it cannot 
be called anything else, which broke 
out between the President (Lord Gran- 
ville) and M. Waddington at the 
close, or will doubt that the action of 
the Government in this matter has 
done far more to impede the cordial 
relations between France and England 
than any words which could possibly 
fall from my right hon. Friend. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman went on to 
refer to the unfortunate fate of Hicks 
Pasha, and to the observations made by 
the Prime Minister as to our delay in 
calling the attention of the House to 
this subject. Ido not quite see how it 
can be argued that the Government were 
not wrong in this matter, because we 
did not find out their blunders. But I 
say that all the ciroumstances connected 
with the movements of Hicks Pasha 
were absolutely unknown to anyone but 
the Government until February last. 
As soon as we obtained the necessary 
information from the Government as to 
the facts, we called the attention of 
Parliament to them without delay. I 
am sorry the right hon. Gentleman did 
not think fit to say something in answer 
to the questions which have been ad- 
dressed to the Government by more than 
one hon. Member in the course of the 
debate in reference to General Gordon’s 
position. I wish to give the Government 
every credit as to their intentions to do 
what is right in this matter. We must 
be thankful to know that, in spite of 
anticipations to the contrary, in which I 
must confess I myself shared, that gal- 
lant soldier has maintained himself in 
Khartoum up to the present time, and 
that he is actually in a position to take 
aggressive measures against his be- 
siegers. At the same time, I desire to 
know when, in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment, the time will arrive for that 
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interference which was almost uni- 
versally sanctioned by the Vote of the 
other day. The Nile is now high, and 
this is just the time when operations 
ought to be undertaken, if they are to 
be undertaken at all. I must say that I 
was very much disappointed at the reply 
of the noble Lord the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to-night to 
my Question. I understood him to say 
that all the Government had done had 
been to send, or to decide on sending, 
another message to General Gordon, 
asking him what they were to do, 
and how they were to doit. The House 
has had enough of those kind of mes- 
sages. It must be weeks, it may be 
months, before a reply to that message 
is received, and meantime what will be 
the position of General Gordon? More- 
over, the time when action could be 
advantageously taken will then have 
passed by. Is it the wish of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that General Gordon 
should remain in Khartoum for the re- 
mainder of his life, waging war with 
those tribes which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment say are fighting for their freedom, 
or do they wish to terminate the present 
position of affairs by his relief? Without 
asking that any definite plan of operations 
should be tuld us—for it would be wrong 
to ask for that—I think that Parliament 
is entitled, before we separate, to be in- 
formed distinctly by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment what they really intend, and not 
to be put off with that miserable answer 
which the noble Lord gave me to-night. 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I think the right hon. Baronet has mis- 
understood my answer. The right hon. 
Gentleman simply asked me whether an 
answer had been sent to General Gor- 
don’s telegram, and I told him that an 
answer had been sent. The right hon. 
Gentleman has entirely misrepresented 
my answer. 

Srr MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH: 
Will the noble Lord tell me what his 
answer was ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The right hon. Gentleman simply asked 
me whether an answer had been sent to 
General Gordon’s message, and I said 
that it had been sent. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH: 
That was not the whole of my ques- 
tion. I asked whether Her Majesty’s 
Government had sent, or proposed to 
send, any reply to General Gordon’s 
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letter; and, especially, whether it was 
the intention of the Government to in- 
form him that they had made prepara- 
tions for an expedition for his relief? 
Will the noble Lord tell me what his 
reply to the latter part of the question 
is? All the noble Lord told us was, 
that they had sent a reply, and that 
they wanted to know when, and how, 
they should relieve him ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The right hon. Gentleman is entirely 
wrong. He had better refer to my 
answer; it is a very long one. 

Stmr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
say the answer of the noble Lord con- 
tained nothing on that point; and I 
appeal, therefore, to some other Member 
of Her Majesty’s Government to satisfy 
the legitimate desire of the House and 
the country to know what is to be 
done for the relief of General Gor- 
don. In the course of this debate one 
thing has struck me with considerable 
surprise. We had, a few days ago, 
an expression of opinion from the Go- 
vernment favourable as to the Anglo- 
French Agreement; but we have not had 
the faintest attempt, in the whole course 
of this debate, either from any Member 
of Her Majesty’s Government, or from 
any of their supporters, to justify the 
provisions of that Agreement, or to tell 
us why it was made, although the Prime 
Minister, only the other day, stated that 
he continued to value it, and Lord 
Granville expressed his regret that it 
was not binding on the country. The 
only reason I can find for the making of 
that Agreement is, that the Government, 
in entering into it, have acted on what 
has been their governing principle 
throughout the whole of the Egyptian 
business, last year as well as this— 
namely, the desire, in any way possible 
and at any cost, to evade their responsi- 
bilities. For what other reason could 
they have made that Agreement? Is 
there anything that they have gained by 
making it? There is nothing. The 
Prime Minister, in referring to it, spoke 
of the concessions of M. Waddington 
on the part of the French Government. 
There were no concessions on the part of 
France in that Agreement; but our con- 
cessions are very large, and are left en- 
tirely without justification by the speech 
of the Prime Minister. M. Waddington 
said it was a mistake to sup that 
France had any intention of reviving 
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the Dual Control, or sending troops to 
Egypt, if our occupation ceased. How 
can it be called a concession, to say that 
you will not do that which you never 
intended to do? I listened very atten- 
tively to the speech of the Prime Minis- 
ter, and I utterly failed to discover any- 
thing in it to justify the undertakings 
into which he entered in return for this. 
His first concession was the fixing of a 
definite time for the evacuation of Egypt. 
Considering that our troops have been in 
Egypt two years, and during that time all 
that has been done to promote reorganiza- 
tion and establish good government in 
Egypt amounts to what the Prime Minis- 
ter tells us to-night is a most important 
reform—namely, the partial suppression 
of the kourbash and the completion of a 
small portion of the Cadastral Survey, 
how can he really anticipate that our 
work in Egypt will be completed by the 
time he has named? For what is the 
condition of Egypt in regard to other 
matters? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said, at the Conference—‘“ If 
Egypt cannot, at an early date, pay the 
Alexandrian indemnities and pay off her 
debts, she is ruined.’”’ When this is the 
financial result of British occupation for 
two years, I cannot conceive how the 
Government ever presented tothemselves 
as a likely result of three and a-half 
years’ occupation, if it is to be carried 
on on the same principles, the establish- 
ment of order and good government. 
What was the second concession? The 
acceptance of the principle of Multiple 
Control. The Prime Minister told the 
House that the powers of the Public Debt 
Commission were to be simply of a nega- 
tive and restraining character. That was 
not the French understanding of the 
Agreement. What did M. Ferry say in 
explaining the Agreement to the French 
Chamber? He said that the Public 
Debt Commission would have nearly all 
the power of the old Control, except the 
right of attending Cabinet Councils. 
What was the third concession? The 
neutralization—it was merely of a 
shadowy kind—of Egypt. My right 
hon. Friend (Sir Robert Peel) has 
shown the impossibility of the neutrali- 
zation of that country, at least, in any 
way akin to that of Belgium or Switzer- 
land. The only possible neutralization 
which could result from the Anglo- 
French Agreement would be the neutra- 
lization of British influence in Egypt, 
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the predominance of which is absolutely 
necessary, if you are ever to see order 
and good government established in that 
country. What did we getin return for 
our concessions? Nothing, besides the 
consent of France to enter the Confer- 
ence; and what object could England 
expect to gain in that Conference ? 
It has been a Oonference in regard 
to a country in which the interests of 
England are mainly political, and those 
of France mainly financial; and yet 
the Government thought that they 
had gained a great thing, when, by 
such concessions as those which I have 
recounted, amounting to a voluntary 
abdication of our position in Egypt, they 
obtained the consent of France to enter 
the Conference, without any undertaking 
on the part of that country that its Re- 
presentatives would consent to that re- 
duction of the interest of the bond- 
holders which was the keystone of the 
financial scheme of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. It was clear, from the state- 
ment of M. Ferry in the French Assem- 
bly, that he had never any real inten- 
tion of submitting to the reduction of the 
bondholders’ interest. The result of 
that Conference is now alleged by the 
Government, with considerable show of 
satisfaction, to be nothing at all; but I 
only wish that could be truthfully said of it. 
Tam afraid that this, at any rate, has been 
one result—namely, a decided want of 
cordiality between England and France. 
IT also fear that the concessions which 
we made in that unlucky Anglo-French 
Agreement will be remembered against 
us wherever and whenever it may suit 
people to remember them in the future. 
Bad as the financial position was before, 
it has been rendered infinitely worse by 
the result of the Conference. The 
Government will find themselves in this 
dilemma—they will either have to adopt 
some scheme not involving the reduction 
of the interest of the bondholders, and 
thereby confess that when they proposed 
that reduction to the Conferenve they 
proposed breaking faith with the public 
creditor without any sufficient reason ; 
or they will have to attempt to effect a 
reduction of that interest, after they 
have asked the Powers of Europe to 
consent to a reduction, and have re- 
ceived a refusal. But it is quite evident 
that money must be found in some way. 
What the Government propose to do 
now is to send out Lord Northbrook, 
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and it has been supposed that this is to 
be the beginning of a new policy. 
hope that it may be so. The Prime 
Minister said this evening that the 
financial famine places us in a new 
setae in relation to Egyptian affairs. 
hope that view is really entertained by 
the Government, and that they will at 
last accept their responsibilities. We are 
always told that we, on this side of the 
House, are advocating annexation ; but 
I do not think that anyone who has con- 
sidered this question imagines that we 
could act in reference to Egypt otherwise 
than in accordance with our Treaty ob- 
ligations, and the general opinion of 
Europe; and I should be very glad 
to see the day arrive when it might 
be no longer necessary for a single 
English soldier to remain in Egypt. 
But I am quite sure that we, and we 
only, ought to be the judges of the 
time when that necessity shall no 
longer exist; and I feel convinced that 
the Government never did anything 
more dangerous to the interests of this 
country and of Egypt, which they were 
bound to protect, than when they 
attempted to fix a time for our with- 
drawal. If the Government will take 
up this matter in an honest, earnest, and 
proper spirit, much may be condoned by 
the country as regards the past ; but they 
can only deal with it in a proper spirit 
by no longer subordinating their prin- 
cipal duty in Egypt—namely, the estab- 
lishment of a firm and just Govern- 
ment on a durable basis—to their para- 
mount anxiety to get out of the country. 
The Prime Minister has referred in pre- 
vious debates to the sacred duty of re- 
specting the position of the Khedive. 
hat a farce is this! We assume the 
control of the Khedive’s Army; we ne- 
otiate Treaties on his behalf; we name 
is delegates to a Conference on the 
financial affairs of his country ; we order 
him to dismiss his Ministers; and to give 
up a large portion of his dominions; and 
yet we cannot assume the rest of the 
control which it is necessary to assume, 
in order to put down those horrible 
cruelties which are reported to us by 
our Officials, and those exactions on the 
Natives which the miserable Native Go- 
vernment permits. Perhaps a reduction 
in the expense entailed by this costly 
sham of Dual Government might provide 
sufficient funds to render any reduction 
in the interest due to the bondholders un- 
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necessary. But even if it were otherwise, 


I | surely if the bondholders were satisfied 


that the country would be well governed, 
and likely to be financially prosperous in 
the future, and that they would have 
better security for their capital, they 
and the Governments who support 
them would be more willing than at 
present to consent to a reduction of in- 
terest. The time has come when it is 
necessary for the Government to decide 
between leaving Egypt and governing 
it themselves. Nothing would be more 
cowardly or cruel towards Egypt — 
it would be better to have sailed out 
of the harbour of Alexandria with 
the French Fleet—than to continue in 
the vacillating policy which has pre- 
vailed during the last 12 months. If 
Lord Northbrook could be intrusted 
with sufficient power to carry into exe- 
cution a scheme for the establishment 
of a just and firm Government I 
believe he would find the means not 
only of solving the financial difficulties, 
but of solving them with the cordial 
assent of the European Powers, who 
must prefer good government and order 
to anarchy in Egypt. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he thought the country was to be con- 
gratulated on the collapse of the Confer- 
ence. The nation owed a deep debt of 
gratitude to the Great Powers of Europe 
for having rendered abortive the fan- 
tastic and mischievous schemes that the 
British Cabinet had devised. It was, he 
thought, a matter of great regret that 
the House of Commons would not have 
the opportunity of expressing its opinion 
upon the Anglo-French Agreement by a 
direct vote, for he did not believe that 
even the cringing and subservient Mi- 
nisterial majority who had followed Her 
Majesty’s Ministers on previous occa- 
sions would have endured that abject, 
humiliating, and mischievous surrender 
of National and Imperial influence and 
power. The Anglo-French Agreement 
of 1884 was more absurd and injurious 
than even the Suez Canal scheme of 1883, 
which perished of universal ‘ridicule. 
Under the terms of this remarkable 
document the Ministers of the Crown 
were willing to promise that British 
troops should march out of Egypt at the 
dictation of Foreign States, whether or 
not our work there was accomplished. 
They assented to the infliction upon the 
suffering Egyptians of an oppressive 
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Multiple Control, which would, accord- 
ing to M. Ferry, have ‘‘had nearly all 
the powers of the old Control.”” They 
even promised that Egypt and the Suez 
Canal—in which the interest of this 
country was greater than that of all the 
rest of the Powers of Europe put to- 
gether—should be neutralized in favour 
of other Powers—our rivals and our foes. 
They were auxious to throw away the 
fruits of all the efforts of our statesmen 
and soldiers—all the expenditure of 
blood and treasure which had taken 
place from the time of Pitt to Beacons- 
field, and from Nelson to Wolseley. All 
the sacrifices of blood and treasure and 
political efforts made during the past 
two years were to be cast away. Our 
rivals and enemies were wantonly in- 
vited to enter in and take equal rights 
with ourselves in a country where British 
interests exceeded the interests of all 
other countries. The Prime Minister 
and his Colleagues were willing and 
anxious to incur paralyzing engage- 
ments as to this neutralization. They 
would have deliberately debarred them- 
selves and their Successors from safe- 
, aptctipu the Canal, the great waterway 
or our commerce and reinforcements to 
the East, and they would have put it in 
the power of any daring foe to block, if 
not destroy, our shortest and best pas- 
sage to India. Happily, the Govern- 
ment had been baulked in their precious 
scheme, and baulked in a way unex- 
— by themselves. They were baulked 

y the action of a Power to whom refer- 
ence had been made to-night. He did 
not believe the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was right when he said this coun- 
try deprecated the view taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Huntingdon (Sir Robert Peel) as to the 
course taken by Her Majesty’s Ministers 
in reference to France. The country 
wished for no offensive or aggravating 
expressions towards Foreign States; but 
she was sick of cringing and fawning, 
and of these nauseating encomiums 
which had been bestowed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers upon a Power which 
was affecting, in a most mischievous and 
injurious way,our interests and commerce 
in different parts of the world. The coun- 
try was absolutely weary of this surrender 
to France, and wished to have no more of 
it. After all this, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were willing to guarantee a loan 
of £8,000,000 to Egypt. He noticed 
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that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer just now repu- 
diated the idea that we should lend or 
guarantee a loan for the Alexandrian 
indemnity. [‘‘No, no!”] Yes. The 
right hon. Gentleman distinctly stated 
that the Government were unwilling to 
lend or guarantee the money to pay the 
Alexandrian indemnity. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumpers): Ne. I said 
that the Government were unwilling 
to guarantee money for this purpose 
separately from the general arrange- 
ments for a loan, and for the settlement 
of Egyptian affairs, 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he accepted the correction of the right 
hon. Gentleman; but he did not see in 
what respect the Government had ad- 
vanced their case by that statement. 
The Government, according to a state- 
ment in the first Protocol, proposed to 
guarantee to Egypt a loan of £8,000,000 
in order to pay for the outcome of their 
bombardment of Alexandria and their 
failure to provide a landing force, and 
defray the extra charges thrown upon 
the Egyptian Exchequer since July, 
1882, by their incredible irresolution 
and blundering. Well, how had the 
situation changed since then? Had 
they more information? Had the finan- 
cial condition of Egypt improved? Why 
should they draw back now from what 
they were willing todo two months ago ? 
He could not see that the state of things 
had been advanced in any degree by the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman. 
They had been saved from this loan or 
guarantee by the obstinacy of the French 
and the coldness of the Powers; and 
now, strange to say, the French Republic, 
from whom they had complacently ac- 
cepted every degree of insult and injury, 
was not satisfied with all the preceding 
concessions. The French Cabinet actu- 
ally demanded that £8,000,000 should 
be lent without security, and that the 
burdens upon the wretched fellaheen of 
Egypt should be lightened in the inte- 
rest of the financiers of Europe. He did 
not feel at all satisfied that they were 
free from this Anglo-French Agreement. 
It had been described as being in abey- 
ance; but he was not at all sure that 
they were free from the danger of its 
being revived. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Huntingdon had 
referred to the extraordinary significance 
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of the remarks of the Prime Minister 
directly on his announcing the failure 
of the Conference. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had spoken of ‘‘a spirit of con- 
ciliation,” and of the wisdom of the 
French Government. Well, he (Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett) was not disposed to 
dispute the wisdom of the French Go- 
vernment. He had never inveighed 
against the French Government for 
their action in the interests of their 
own country. He had inveighed against 
the British Government for yielding 
to the arrogant demands of France— 
for not attending properly to their own 
interests. It was a remarkable circum- 
stance that the Prime Minister was able 
to make that statement on the 2nd of 
August, when Lord Granville, less than 
three hours before, had made the re- 
markable declaration that he saw no- 
thing in the statement of M. Waddington 
which induced him to think that the 
French Government were differently dis- 
posed towards us than he had expected. 
The Government had wisely, and in 
their own interests, avoided a discussion 
of their proposals and their policy. Their 
last artifice of the despatch of a Cabinet 
Minister was but another expedient for 
delay. The Prime Minister had said, 
with a flourish of trumpets, that he in- 
vited discussion, and was willing to abide 
by the judgment of Parliament. It 
was perfectly certain, however, that the 
House had been jockeyed out of the 
discussion, as they had been jockeyed 
out of another a short time ago—when 
Ministers prevailed on their followers 
to go into an opposite Lobby to them- 
selves to prevent a discussion and conse- 
quent notice being taken of their mistakes. 
Lord Northbrook was going out ‘‘to exa- 
mine and advise.’’ It was an utter farce. 
Advice and investigation the Govern- 
ment had had in abundance. What 
they needed was not advice, but re- 
source ; not investigation, but resolu- 
tion ; not fresh plan, but decision and 
courage. They had tried every agent 
they could employ ‘“‘from Dufferin to 
Gordon.” As the Prime Minister had 
said, Sir Edward Malet, Sir Charles 
Wilson, Lord Wolseley, General Gor- 
don, Lord Dufferin, had all been en- 
gaged in this painful business. Not 
one of them was to blame. All had 
done their duty, and given admirable 
advice. The fault was not with the 
agent ; it was with the employers. The 
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counsels had been excellent; but they 
had never been executed. The fault had 
been entirely at home. In each case the 
most urgent and vital warnings had been 
neglected, and the most precious sugges- 
tions despised. The result had been 
anarchy, bloodshed, and ruin. He would 
only say that Sir Edward Malet, Mr. 
Cookson, even the unfortunate and de- 
spised Sultan, and many independent 
persons of position and knowledge, in- 
cluding Lord Dufferin, General Hicks, 
General Baker, General Gordon, General 
Graham, Nubar Pasha, and Sir Evelyn 
Baring—all those persons, who had well 
qualified themselves on the spot to give 
advice, had given it, and had had it 
treated it with scorn. The Government 
had been warned of the dangers from 
Arabi’s movement; but they had neg- 
lected the warning. The destruction of 
Alexandria and the war ensued. Lord 
Dufferin told them of the mischiefs that 
would spring from indifference to the 
Mahdi’s revolt; and Sir Charles Wilson 
urged that the Indian Brigade should 
be sent to Khartoum in the autumn of 
1882. Responsibility was shirked for 
15 months. Anarchy, massacre, and 
ruin resulted. Lord Northbrook was 
going out to ‘‘advise and report.’’ What 
a cruel farce! If he went to act, with 
means to act, and with loyal support to 
secure his success, well and good. But 
of warning and advice the Government 
had had a surfeit. The ghosts of the 
despised advice of Malet and Dufferin, 
of Wilson, Tewfik, and Baker, of Hicks 
and Gordon, haunted their memories, 
and pointed the finger of scorn at the 
foredoomed failure of Lord Northbrook’s 
Mission. For months and for years 
the financial crisis in Egypt had been 
anticipated. Ever since the destruc- 
tion of Alexandria it bad been cer- 
tain. Since the beginning of this year it 
had been imminent. The experts and 
the Plenipotentiaries at the Conference 
had investigated the pecuniary position 
of Egypt with the utmost care. As the 
Prime Minister said, it had been probed 
to the very bottom. Why, then, further 
delay? A deficit of £8,000,000 had to 
be met; how was that to be done? The 
Ministry confessed to a degree of ignor- 
ance and improvidence almost incredible. 
They had absolutely no alternative plan 
to propose now that the Conference had 
failed. Yet now, over three months 
from its first convocation, the British 
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Ministers, who had been in occupation 
and had complete control of Egypt for 
two years, had not in any way provided 
against so probable a contingency. Ever 
since the award of the indemnities they 
knew well that over £4,000,000 would 
have to be provided by the Power that 
was in possession and control of Egypt, 
and that caused the waste which had 
now to be paid for. Yet they could 
only send out Lord Northbrook to give 
more advice. He (Mr. Ashmead-Bart- 
lett) had never heard of a greater exhi- 
bition of Ministerial incapacity — he 
might almost say imbecility. He did 
not think hon. Gentlemen opposite real- 
ized what the course of the delaying 
and blundering of the Government in 
Egypt had been. He repeated that the 
sending out of Lord Northbrook was a 
mere expedient for delay, and for put- 
ting off responsibility. The Ministry 
dared not ask Parliament now to pro- 
vide the £8,000,000 which must be 
found if Egypt was to avoid a ruinous 
bankruptcy. Such a proposal would 
kill their mechanical agitation against 
the House of Lords. They made a show 
of a pitiful Vote for General Gordon, 
though they still shut their eyes to the 
necessity of relieving their gallant Agent, 
who had been beleaguered by savage 
enemies, and who had been in imminent 
danger for five long months. But Par- 
liament had a right to know how these 
claims were to be met. The victims of 
the Alexandria riots were clamouring 
for their promised indemnities, and the 
Great Powers were supporting their 
claims. The wanton waste of human 
life and treasure during the past two 
years was horrible to contemplate. Al- 
lowing £1,000,000 as the unavoidable 
cost of suppressing the Mahdi, even had 
the timely measures advised by Sir 
Charles Wilson been taken in 1882, 
there remained £3,000,000 for whieh 
the Government was clearly responsible, 
besides the £4,000,000 of Alexandrian 
indemnities, so that £7,000,000 out of 
the total deficit might, with all justice, 
be set down to the vacillating and pusil- 
lanimous policy of the British Govern- 
ment. This sum was quite beyond and 
independent of the costs of the late 
Egyptian War, or ‘military operations.” 
That war cost England and India to- 
gether close upon £7,000,000, and it 
cost Egypt, in the shape of extra mili- 
tary expenditure and of loss to com- 
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merce and industry, £3,000,000 more. 
The total cost of Ministerial irresolution, 
weakness, and blundering in Egypt 
had been, therefore, at the very least, 
£18,000,000 of money. And they could 
not eover the loss of human life which 
had been caused by the same mistakes 
by an aggregate of 50,000 lives. More 
than 50,000 lives had been thrown away 
by the weakness and blunders of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Such a total 
had never been exceeded—it had never 
been equalled—by any Minister in the 
past, and would, he hoped, never be 
equalled by any Minister in the future. 
Alexandria, Tel-el-Kebir, Hicks, Baker, 
Sinkat, Berber, Khartoum, aroused heart- 
rending memories of useless slaughter, 
caused directly by irresolute delay, in- 
sufficient precaution, and unmanly en- 
deavours to shirk plain responsibilities. 
It was time all this was done with, once 
and for ail. He had only one word to 
say as to the statement made by the 
Prime Minister with reference to what 
had taken place at the Conference. He 
would advise hon. Members—if he might 
venture to do so—to read the Protocols 
with great care, and compare with them 
the statements which had fallen from 
the Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, particularly as to the 
attitude of the Powers. No doubt, the 
British Representative had broken up 
the Conference in a most determined, if 
not arrogant, manner, by simply putting 
on his hat and declaring the Conference 
closed. He (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) did 
not blame him for sodoing. He blamed 
the Government for going into the Con- 
ference, in the first instance, when every- 
body knew that the result must be such 
as had taken place. He must say that 
Lord Granville had shown a firmness 
which, if it had been adopted earlier, 
would have been productive of useful 
consequences. It was said that Italy 
and Turkey approved of the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and that 
the other Powers considered the Con- 
ference must close, because of the dif- 
ference between England and France. 
Well, he should like it to be shown to 
him where Italy and France had ap- 
proved of the attitude of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He found that all the 
Italian Ambassador had said in support 
of England was with regard to one 
single portion of the financial proposals. 
With regard to the estimate of the Re- 
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venue of Egypt, and the interest she 
was able to pay, the Italian Ambassa- 
dor said he greatly deprecated yielding 
unduly to the interest of the bond- 
holders, and was sure the English esti- 
mate was correct; and if the English 
Representative stood firm, Italy would 
support him. As for Turkey, he found 
that she supported Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment only to the extent of being in 
favour of the reduction of the interest 
to 4 percent. Only in that diminished 
form could he find that Italy and Turkey 
supported Her Majesty’s Government. 
But in page 18 of the Blue Book, he 
found a most remarkable statement with 
regard to the rights of Turkey, which it 
must have been gall and wormwood to 
Her Majesty’s Government to read. He 
found that Musurus Pasha asserted, in 
the plainest way, the rights of Turkey 
in Egypt, and that all the Powers sup- 
ported Turkey against England. The 
Austrian Ambassador said that his Go- 
vernment recognized all the rights of 
the Porte—the Porte whom Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government despised, and whose 
territory they endeavoured to deal with 
after producing anarchy and bloodshed 
throughout its length and breadth. The 
statement and references of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, after all, was a 
mere shuffling, because he had referred 
to old propositions long since passed 
over. Let Ministers show from the 
Protocol of the last meeting any sign 
that their conduct was approved of by 
the Powers on the questions at issue. 
When the French Ambassador proposed 
that the Conference should be postponed 
until the 20th, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment absolutely refused to allow the 
proposal to go to the vote. Lord Gran- 
ville put on his hat, and walked out 
rather than allow it. The noble Lord 
was right in doing that from the point 
of view of British interests; but was he 
right from the point of view of the 
Prime Minister? What did the Prime 
Minister think of isolated and arbitrary 
action on the part of England in this 
matter? Why, not long ago, the right 
hon. Gentleman had said— 

*T heard some persons say—‘ Would the dis- 
sent of England be of itself sufficient to neu- 
tralize the voice of the Powers?’ I must say 
that I think that if we thought of entering into 
negotiations so solemn and so important with 
France, and of undertaking to submit ourselves 
on certain conditions at certain times to the 
yoice of Europe, having in our own minds the 
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intention all the while to neutralize the action 
of the Powers of Europe by our own resistance 
when that time arrives, then I do think there 
would have been occasion to talk about the 
honour of this country. I cannot answer for 
the Government of that day when it arrives ; 
but if the present Government are in Office I 
have no hesitation in saying that they certainly 
would not plead the adverse opinion of England 
in the circumstances of the arrangement into 
which they had entered with France.” 
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That was what the Prime Minister said, 
and yet he acquiesced in the decision of 
his Colleagues in refusing to postpone 
the Conference. Quotations such as 
this showed how extraordinary were the 
contradictions in which the Government 
of this country were involved by the 
hand-to-mouth policy and the pretexts 
they put forward from time to time to 
justify this chapter of accidents which 
they falsely called a ‘‘policy.” The 
obstinacy and hostility of the French 
Republic had again freed our hands 
from the entangling engagements in 
which the weakness of the British Ca- 
binet threatened to involve us. Let the 
Government have a policy by themselves, 
It was time they took this Egyptian 
problem in hand like men, thoroughly 
and without loss of time, and ended a 
state of uncertainty and administrative 
paralysis which was a scandal to the 
fame of England and ruin to Egypt. 
Two objects stood before us—to insure 
the predominance of British influence 
in Egypt, in connection with the Suez 
Canal, and the good government of the 
long-suffering people of that country. 
Let the Government give over this im- 
practicable joint action with the unstable 
and unprincipled Republic of France, 
which had led them into so many and 
grievous embarrassments. Let them 
cease crying after that chimerical ‘“‘ Con- 
cert of Europe,” which they had invoked 
only to their own discomfiture. Let 
them take the matter in their own hands 
resolutely and completely. Let them go 
to the Sovereigns of Egypt, and, in a 
spirit of real friendliness, and candour, 
and mutual concession, arrange for the 
thorough supervision of the Egyptian 
Administration by competent British 
officials, and for the occupation of the 
country until our work there was fully 
done. Let them give Gordon the means 
to overcome the savage and fanatical 
revolt in the Soudan, and restore good 
government there, and give one of our 
ablest Anglo - Indian Administrators 
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power and support to introduce purity, 
economy, and liberty into the domestic 
government of Egypt. All Europe 
would applaud such beneficial firmness, 
except, perhaps, France; and the open 
antagonism of France would be less 
difficult to cope with than her false and 
embarrassing alliances. There had been 
enough shuffling, cant, and cowardice 
in our dealings with Egypt. What we 
needed was a little of the good old 
British statesmanship, when Ministers 
said what they meant and did what they 
said, and when Governments ruled, and 
Cabinets were not afraid of responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON said, that 
even if the hour were not so late as it 
was, the present would not be a fitting 
occasion to go fully into detail with re- 
gard to the present position of affairs in 
the Soudan. He must confess to a great 
feeling of disappointment at the speech 
delivered that night by the Prime Mi- 
nister, as it appeared to him (Mr. Finch- 
Hatton) that instead of entering upon 
those great principles which the country 
were expecting the Government to 
enunciate, the right hon. Gentleman had 
confined himself to dealing with matters 
of detail which would not give any satis- 
faction to the country when they read 
the aceount of it to-morrow. As this 
was the last occasion on which hon. 
Members would be able to take anything 
like a review of the position of affairs 
in Egypt, and as they would be called 
upon for nearly three months to abandon 
entirely all Parliamentary control over 
Her Majesty’s Government as to the 
course of eventsin Egypt, hethought they 
were justified in asking to-night for that 
which, he was sorry to say, they had not 
received—namely, some indication or 
sign that Her Majesty’s Government 
had abandoned that policy which, in 
spite of what had fallen from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had not re- 
ceived the assent of any considerable 
portion of the people of this country, 
and which had not received the assent 
of some of their most influential sup- 
porters, such as the hon. Member for 
Orkney (Mr. Laing) and the right hon. 
Gentlemen the Members for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) and Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen). The responsibility for the 
policy the Government had pursued was 
more particularly their own, because, 
though France and Europe had been 
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taken into their confidence, the House 
and the country had never been ad- 
mitted to that confidence until it was 
too late to pronounce an opinion. It 
was the more important that the House 
should inquire whether any change was 
really contemplated, because within the 
last fortnight the Government had an- 
nounced to the country two steps, which 
he (Mr. Finch-Hatton) ventured to think 
they had decided upon merely in order 
to induce a belief that they were 
about to change their policy in Egypt. 
The first of these steps was the Vote of 
Credit, which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had asked for in order that they 
might make ‘preparations for opera- 
tions”’ for the relief of General Gordon. 
Of course, the question which would at 
once occur to the country was this—did 
the Vote of Credit mean that the Govern- 
ment pledged themselves to direct action 
in the matter, or was it merely another 
attempt to delay the settlement of the 
question? For his own part, he could 
not believe that there was any connection 
between the Vote of Credit and action 
being taken by the Government, be- 
cause in the speech in which the Vote 
was asked for the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister had stated that the 
contingency on which action would be 
necessary had not yet arrived. The 
House had a right to ask what contin- 
gency did the Government expect to 
arrive. Why had the time for action 
not at this moment arrived ? Were they 
waiting for less favourable news from 
Khartoum? If so, he could only com- 
pare the relative positions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and General Gordon 
in this matter with those of a man who 
was drowning, and another who, with 
all life-saving appliances ready to his 
hand, was watching from the security of 
the bank theswimmer struggling withthe 
waves. Ever and anon the man on the 
shore placed the telescope to his eye, and 
so long as he saw the swimmer was 
above water he refused to put off to his 
relief ; but as soon as the unfortunate 
man disappeared beneath the surface, he 
went to render an assistance which was 
then too late to be of any avail. But 
when, to make the parallel complete, they 
knew that the swimmer had undertaken 
to stem the tide in order to save the 
honour and credit of the man who was 
watching him from the bank—when they 
knew that he had risked his life for the 
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man, who was doing nothing for him 
in return, what could they think of such 
conduct ? There was another point which 
had not received that. consideration 
which was due to it—namely, the go- 
vernment of Khartoum. He (Mr. 
Finch-Hatton) had been surprised to 
hear the noble Marquess the Secretary 
of State for War (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) state in his place the other day 
that General Gordon had no instructions 
to establish an organized Government, 
and that if he endeavoured to establish 
it, he would be exceeding his instruc- 
tions. The exact contrary was, how- 
ever, the case. The instructions given 
to General Gordon were definite and 

recise upon this point, as could easily 

e seen by referring to the copy of 
them which Her Majesty’s Government 
had laid upon the Table; and they 
were, to provide for the establishing 
of a settled form of Government in the 
Soudan when the garrisons were with- 
drawn. But there was this further 
fact to be considered—they were about 
to make some preparations which would 
involve a loan of £8,000,000 to Egypt 
—on what security did not yet ap- 
pear. But, in making that loan, had 
they considered that if they abandoned 
Khartoum without providing for any 
settled form of Government there, they, 
as a matter of fact, abandoned not only 
the key of the military position in Upper 
Egypt, but also the emporium of trade 
of Upper Egypt, and the key of the 
Nile; for if no settled form of Govern- 
ment were established there, the whole 
of Egypt would be placed at the mercy 
of avy adventurer, who might make 
himself master of Khartoum, cut off 
the supply of water from the coun- 
try by a very inexpensive process, 
and divert the inundation of the Nile 
into the surrounding desert, thus turn- 
ing Egypt from a garden into a wil- 
derness, and destroying the only se- 
curity which, from a monetary point of 
view, we should have to look forward 
to. So much for the Vote of Credit. It 
would be unwise to foreshadow what 
would be the result of Lord North- 
brook’s Mission; but this he would say, 
that it seemed very curious that at the 
very moment when Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had invited assembled Europe 
to consider the effect of their two 
years’ study of the position of Egypt, 
and that invitation had turned out to 
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be barren of result, they should say 
to the House of Commons — “ We 
can explain nothing to you, because 
we can know nothing ourselves until 
the elements of the case have been 
presented to us by our Commissioner.” 
One thing struck him with irresistible 
force—namely, that faults there must 
have been on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and faults of avery grave kind, 
to have enabled them, in two short 
years, to bring the richest and most pro- 
ductive country in the world to bank- 
ruptcy, and to bring the most easily- 
governed countryin the world to anarchy, 
and to convert the goodwill of a friendly 
and affectionate people into hatred and 
contempt. These were the results, the 
undoubted results, spoken of by all the 
world, which had followed upon the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government in 
Egypt; and what they (the Opposition) 
asked here, on the eve of the Proroga- 
tion of Parliament, was this—was there 
any sign that these faults on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government would 
not be indefinitely repeated ? Was there 
any sign that the Government were 
really making a change in their policy, 
and were about to pursue a vigorous 
and consistent course of action ; for if 
there was, he should be the last to go 
back to the past, and should willingly 
act on the principle of letting bygones 
be bygones? The faults of the Govern- 
ment were very superficial—that was to 
say, they lay on the surface. They had 
been constantly pointed out, not only 
from that (the Opposition) side of the 
House, but in no less unmeasured terms, 
and in no less forcible language, from 
the other side of the House. One 
of the gravest faults of the Government 
lay in their having refused to recognize, 
from the first, that we were the un- 
doubted arbiters of the destinies of 
Egypt. From that had resulted all 
those evils of uncertain government, all 
those intrigues against our power, the 
continuance of all those unreformed 
abuses, and that general paralysis of the 
Executive which they all deplored, but 
which so few traced to their right source. 
He certainly thought that a great fault 
the Government had committed was that 
which had been repeated in the Anglo- 
French Agreement — namely, their 
having proclaimed our occupation of 
Egypt to be a merely temporary occupa- 
tion.. The moment they made that de- 
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claration the whole force of that nume- 
rous body of individuals who pro- 
fited by the existing unsettled state of 
things was turned into the channels of 
intrigue, and devoted to the one object 
of paralyzing all our efforts for the re- 
organization of the country until the 
hated term of our occupation was over, 
when they would once more bo free 
from control, and when, naturally 
enough, all those abuses which we 
had had to lament in the past would 
begin again. There was a point in the 
history of the last two years which had 
been noticed at some length in the course 
of this debate to-night—he meant the 
extraordinary way in which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had deferred to the 
opinion and susceptibilities, in regard to 
this Egyptian Question, of the French 
Government. Now, he (Mr. Finch-Hat- 
ton) should be very unwilling indeed to 
say one single word in disparagement 
of a great, a neighbouring, and a 
friendly country, with whom he trusted 
we should always be on terms of peace 
and goodwill. But he thought the best 
way to maintain those relations was not 
to attempt to run in double harness with 
France when her interests were opposed 
to ours. France had determined for the 
last 80 years that she would be the pre- 
ponderating Power in Egypt. That fact 
had been recognized more by Foreign 
Powers than probably it had been recog- 
nized in debatesin this House. The Prime 
Minister recognized it, as was evident 
from one of his speeches. It was an open 
secret, and if it was not yet learnt by 
Her Majesty’s Government, the sooner 
it was learnt the better, that there was 
a struggle for pre-eminence going on be- 
tween France and England in Egypt; 
and if we gave up the position we now 
held, so surely as the English troops 
marched out of Egypt, so surely, whe- 
ther this year or next year, or some sub- 
sequent year, at any rate in the long 
run the time would come when French 
troops would march in, and French in- 
fluence become predominant. He (Mr. 
Finch-Hatton) had no wish to impute 
any want of sincerity to any individual 
French Minister who might have made 
any contrary statement, nor did he think 
he could be charged with doing so if he 
proposed that they should read this mat- 
ter by the light of history rather than by 
that of any individual statement. He 
might remind the House of an analogous 
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case—namely, that of Russia. Russia 
made a solemn statement that she had no 
intention to annex Merv ; but, in spite of 
that declaration, as time had gone on, 
she not only annexed that place, but a 
territory larger than the whole of France. 
Any statesman who preferred for the 
future to rest his policy with regard to 
the movements of Russia rather upon 
the personal word of a Monarch than 
upon a reading of Russian history 
would be justly regarded as a crimi- 
nal lunatic. In the case of France we 
should be prepared to lay down and to 
carry out a policy based upon a judi- 
cious view of our uwn interests. If Her 
Majesty’s Government were prepared at 
this moment to give up a preponderating 
influence in Egypt, then he would assure 
them that the opportunity of acquiring 
it might never occur again, and that 
the position they abandoned would be 
taken up by France. The only question 
was, whether our interests in Egypt did 
not legitimately far outweigh those of 
France, and undoubtedly they did. Eng- 
lish and French predominance in Egypt 
was now hanging in the balance, and 
the present crisis would decide the issue, 
perhaps finally. If Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment knew this fact—if knowingly 
they had thrown the weight of their in- 
fluence into the French scale by volun- 
teering, as they had volunteered, in 
deference to France, to withdraw British 
troops from Egypt at a stated time, then 
he said that so deliberate a betrayal of 
English interests deserved nothing less 
than impeachment; but if, as he must 
suppose, they were still in ignorance of 
this fact, then he could only hope that 
the Mission of Lord Northbrook to 
Egypt, if it had no other result, 
would, at any rate, have the effect of 
raising the knowledge of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers upon this point to the level 
of that of every moderately well-in- 
formed traveller in the East. He had 
seen no sign that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intended to change their policy 
in Egypt; but he trusted that during 
the Recess they would come to a 
better mind on the subject. There were 
no signs that that was likely; and 
if, as time went on, there was still an 
absence of such sign, he could only hope 
that the country would not be deterred 
from continuing the watchful and jealous 
attitude it had assumed as to Egypt and 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment in that country. The steps the 
Government were taking appeared to 
him to be so inadequate as to suggest 
the idea that they had been devised 
merely to lull the country into a false 
security. He trusted the country would 
not be lulled in that way, and would not 
suffer itself to be led astray by a manu- 
factured agitation out-of-doors only de- 
vised for the double purpose of conceal- 
ing from the country the surrender of 
British interests in Egypt, and of en- 
abling Her Majesty’s Government either 
to destroy or to mutilate, in an essen- 
tial feature, that Constitutional control 
which, on taking Office, they had solemnly 
promised to defend. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
TUBBERCURRY PRISONERS. 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. O’BRIEN said, he wished to call 
attention to some topics connected with 
Irish criminal administration, in conse- 
quence of the answers received from the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
Ireland. In regard to the Tubbercurry 
prisoners, he wished to point out two or 
three things. As to Mr. Fitzgerald— 
whom he happened to know, and whose 
case had been several times mentioned 
in the House of Commons—he was ar- 
rested in London without a warrant, on 
a charge of treason-felony. When he 
was taken to Ireland, the charge of trea- 
son-felony was dropped—it had only 
been assumed to justify an arrest with- 
out a warrant—and the officials trumped 
up instead a charge of conspiracy to 
murder, which was only a misdemeanour, 
and in reference to which it would not 
have been legal to make an arrest with- 
out a warrant. Mr. Fitzgerald and the 
other prisoners were seven times re- 
manded at secret investigations in Sligo 
Gaol, without a particle of evidence 
being produced against them. Police 
officials had gone amongst the prisoners 
endeavouring to seduce them into giving 
evidence by holding out threats and pe- 
cuniary inducements to them. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s wife had actually been visited 
and tormented by the detectives, with 
the object of getting evidence from her 
which would incriminate her husband. 
These matters had been brought before 
the attention of the House and the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant; and, 
ashamed of these underhand proceed- 
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ings, that right hon. Gentleman had, at 
length, given an order that these secret 
inquisitions should cease. When the 
investigation became public, what was 
the evidence produced against these 
men? Why, in the first place, that of 
a local informer who, it was proved, had 
been for two years in the pay of the 
Government fomenting and organizing ~ 
crime ; and, in the second place, that of 
one of the Phonix Park murderers—a 
man who had been taken out of penal 
servitude, who had purchased himself 
out of it by giving this evidence. Was 
there any country in the world but this 
where a convicted murderer would have 
a chance of freedom given to him, in 
order that he might offer evidence 
against an alleged political offender? 
These prisoners were ready to take their 
trial at the last Assizes. There was an 
engagement given in this House that 
the evidence against the men should be 
brought to the test of atrial The Go- 
vernment could not make up their minds 
what they were going to do until the 
Assizes had actually commenced, and 
then the men were deprived of their trial, 
on the pretence that a jury under the Pre- 
vention of Crime Act was subject to in- 
timidation in the county of Sligo. That 
excuse, flimsy as it was in any case, could 
not apply to Mr. Fitzgerald, who was a 
complete stranger in the locality, and 
had not a single friend in Sligo. These 
men were willing to take their trial at 
the Commission now sitting in Dublin, 
and which would have to sit for a longer 
time than would be necessary for the 
Crown to serve notices of trial to it. 
But, still, the Government who gave Corn- 
wall, in Dublin, an opportunity of having 
a Prevention of Crime Act jury when he 
pleased, would give these Tabbercurry 
prisoners no facilities for trial, but con- 
tinued to keep them in prison with a 
terrible charge hanging over them. He 
should like to know where that sort of 
thing was to end? There was scarcely 
a county in Ireland where charges of 
that kind had not been trumped up, and 
where, in nine cases out of ten, they had 
not been found to be baseless. In King’s 
County, and a great many other counties, 
he could mention this had occurred. In 
almost every other country in the world, 
at the conclusion of a period of turbu- 
lence such as Ireland had lately passed 
through, the Government would be 
anxious to grant an amnesty. The 
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country was in a perfect state of tran- 
quillity ; there was hardly a crime being 
committed in it; but, at this very time, 
when, as he had said, any other Govern- 
ment in the world would be proclaiming 
an amnesty and forgiveness for the past, 
the appetite of the Government for re- 
venge seemed to be growing keener and 
keener. He did not know whether it 
was the Government itself, or its under- 
lings in Ireland, who thought their oc- 
cupation would be gone for the want of 
crime in the country, and were keeping 
up the memory of events which, perhaps, 
the Government had as much interest 
in forgetting as anyone else. He would 
like to hear from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land to-night what information he had 
to give with reference to the perfectly 
shocking revelations which had been 
made as to the events upon which the un- 
fortunate man Myles Joyce was hanged. 
That man’s case had been mentioned 
over and over again in this House; but 
no satisfaction had been obtained. When 
the old man was convicted ; when his exe- 
cution was about to take place, the men 
who were to have been hanged with him 
joined in a solemn declaration that Myles 
Joyee was innocent. That declaration 
was sent to Earl Spencer, and it was 
backed by the strong opinion of the 
Roman Catholic chaplain who had at- 
tended the men, to the effect that he 
believed in his heart that Joyce had had 
nothing to do with the murder. His 
innocence was so strongly believed 
in, even by the officials in Galway, that 
on the night preceding his execution 
the telegraph office was actually keptopen 
to the last moment, with the hope that 
Earl Spencer would relent, and, with 
this evidence before him, wouldspare this 
man’s life; but the office might as well 
have been closed. Earl Spencer’s heart 
was shut, and on the following morning 
Myles Joyce was executed. To the last 
moment he protested in Gaelic that he 
was innocent, and the last scene was 
Marwood kicking him into the pit as he 
was protesting his innocence. The hon. 
Member for Westmeath (Mr. Harring- 
ton) had again and again pressed the 
Government as to the declarations of 
this man’s innocence that were laid be- 
fore Earl Spencer; but he was never 
able to elicit the truth as to the state- 
ment these men made. Again and 
again he had asked that this statement 
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should be furnished to the House as a 
Return; but that was refused, and 
again and again the Government evaded 
the matter. On Thursday last, he _— 
O’Brien) had received a telegram from 
a respectable Irish priest in the West of 
Ireland, in which he said— 

‘To-day, Thomas Casey, one of the approvers 
in the Maamtrasna case, came before the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam at Partry, while confirmation 
was being administered, and in the presence of 
the clergy and flock he declared that Mr. Bolton, 
the Crown Solicitor, compelled him to swear 


| against Myles Joyce, and others, who were in- 


nocent. Casey is prepared to do anything in 
his power to make whatever amends is possible.”’ 
On the publication of that statement, 
The Freeman’s Journal sent a correspond- 
ent to the West of Ireland, and he had 
an interview with this man Casey and 
another man named Philbin, who were 
the principal witnesses upon whose evi- 
dence Myles Joyce was convicted. The 
result was, he ventured to say, one of 
the most shocking revelations ever laid 
before the public. The correspondent of 
The Freeman’s Journal stated that he 
had an interview first with Casey, and 
proceeded in this way— 

“He gave ready answers, and said that he 
first offered to give evidence on the Thursday 
before the trials commenced in Dublin. Mr. 
Bolton sent a messenger to him, who brought 


him to a private room, where he was left with 
Mr. Bolton.’’ 


He (Mr. O’Brien) himself heard Mr. 
Bolton swear last week, in Belfast, 
that he never in his life had a private 
interview with a prisoner in the gaol or 
otherwise; although he had received 
most precise information that again 
and again Mr. Bolton had prolonged in- 
terviews in Kilkenny Gaol with the 
‘« Invincibles,”’ as he, beyond doubt, had 
with these men as well. Then the story 
proceeded— 


“* Now,’ said Mr. Bolton, ‘ Casey, your 
brother-in-law, is giving evidence in this case. 
Are you going to do the same?’ ‘I am,’ said 
Casey; ‘in the truth, and nothing but the 
truth.’ ‘ Very well,’ said Mr. Bolton ; ‘let us 
hear the truth.’ ‘I,’ continued Casey, ‘ started 
and told him a few words, and Mr. Bolton said, 
‘Oh, that is nothing at all. I won’t accept 
that.’ We then had a few words in private— 
that is, as to how the case was—them that was 
in it, and them that was not. I mentioned as 
amongst those who were not in it Myles Joyce, 
Pat Joyce, Martin Joyce, John Casey, Thomas 
Joyce, and Anthony Philbin. I did say that 
Philbin was not in it. Mr. Bolton then said, 
‘I won't accept that without you ‘correspond 
with what your brother-in-law has given.’ He 
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given, and he said, ‘ You went to his house for 
him that night?’ I said I did not; and added, 
‘I don’t care if you don’t accept that. I can 
say no more.’ He then called the warder, who 
took me back to the cell. I think that was on 
the Thursday, and on the Saturday following I 
went to the priest. I was giving myself up 
then to be hanged. I was giving myself up to 
God. Then came the day of trial. I saw 
Philbin going out in a cab. We—that is, the 
rest of the prisoners—were in the van, the whole 
nine of us together, and we were talking about 
it. ‘Oh,’ said they, ‘ between ourselves there 
is nothing to save us from being hanged.’ I 
said, ‘ But what about the innocent? Can’t we 
help them that was not in it? Why wouldn’t 
you go and tell the truth, and let those that are 
innocent escape?’ We were in the dark, the 
whole nine of us, and the warder came to the 
door, and ‘Thomas Casey’ was called. I went 
out. There was Mr. Brady, and Mr. Bolton, 
and the Governor of the gaol. Mr. Bolton said, 
‘Casey, are you going to give evidence? Now 
you are getting a chance to save your neck from 
the gallows.’ I said, ‘ Well, I would like to 
give evidence fair. I don’t like to give any- 
thing wrong.’ Mr. Bolton then said, ‘ Well, I 
will give you twenty minutes to say ‘Yes’ or 
*No;’ and if you don’t say ‘ Yes’ you will be 
the fourth man I will put on trial, and you will 
surely be hung. [I will give you twenty 
minutes.’ I did not say a word for ten minutes 
or so, and I suppose they thought I was staying 
too long; and he brought me to another room, 
where we were alone, and he brought out the 
statement and showed it to me. ‘ And now,’ 
said he, ‘can you read?’ and I said, ‘I can’t 
read but a few words ;’ and he showed me Phil- 
bin’s name written to it with his own hand. I 
knew that the thing was put down, and I then 
started to give him my evidence. The corre- 
spondent asked—‘ Did you give him anything 
but the truth?’ and he said, ‘To be sure I did. 
I gave the same evidence as Philbin, to save 
myself. It was false that Philbin was there at 
the murder. He was no more there than the 
child unborn. He swore that I went for him, 
and I was compelled to say the same. I would 
not be taken as a witness if I did not do that. 
Philbin swore that Myles Joyce went into the 
house, and Pat Joyce and Pat Casey. It was I 
talked about Nee and Kelly.’ ‘ You know, as 
a matter of fact,’ asked the correspondent, ‘ that 
Myles Joyce was not there?’ ‘I am sure he 
was not. Myles Joyce was not there, nor Phil- 
ie nor the four men that are in penal servi- 
tude.’ ’ 


Now, that was the statement of one of 
the informers upon whose evidence Myles 
Joyce was convicted, and that statement 
he had already made solemnly in the 
presence of the Archbishop of Tuam, 
and of the clergy and his neighbours. 
Then the correspondent of The Kreeman’s 
Journal had an interview with the second 
informer, and, of that interview, he 
wrote— 


** Philbin was not at all soinclined to be com- 
municative, and it was only when Casey arrived, 
and chiefly in answer to questions put by Casey, 
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that he made any statement whatever. He ad- 
mitted that he was not in the murder, although 
he had sworn that he was. ‘ Youswore that Jim 
Casey came for you?’ ‘Yes.’ -And that he 
brought you with him?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘And you 
were compelled to swear that?’ ‘I had no 
other way of saving my life. Mr. Bolton said 
to me—‘ Jim Casey came for you?” Whatever 
I knew I learned from the evidence of Anthony 
Joyce. Bolton came to me about seven days 
before the trial. I told him I was not there at 
all. I denied it. He said, ‘ But Joyce says 
you were;’ and then I made a statement out 
of Joyce’s evidence; and Bolton said he heard 
that and more from the Joyces. And then he 
said ‘by this’ (meaning the press, or whatever 
he had in his hand) ‘ that if I would not tell 
him the truth I would be hanged.’ ‘Atall events, 
you know nothing of the transactions except 
what you heard ?’ ‘ I was not there that night.’ 
‘You are aware that Myles Joyce was not 
there ?’ ‘I do not know.’ ‘But you don’t know 
that he was there?’ ‘I do not.’”’ 


He (Mr. O’Brien) did not assume that 
these statements were true; but he did 
say that they demanded a most searching 
investigation. As he had already stated, 
Mr. Bolton swore the other day that he 
never had an interview with prisoners 
in prison, but he believed there was 
ample evidence to show that Bolton did 
again and again visit various prisons ; 
and if there was the shadow of truth in 
these circumstantial statements which he 
had read to the House, they were of such 
a character as to demand some notice 
from the Government. In point of fact, 
considering the evidence of the men who 
were convicted with these men—consi- 
dering the opinion of the chaplain, and 
considering the strong opinion of every 
man who had to do with these people 
that Myles Joyce was innocent ; and con- 
sidering also that Earl Spencer had per- 
sistently refused to publish this man’s 
statement, he thought that now, for his 
own sake, Earl Spencer ought to be the 
first to challenge some public investiga- 
tion which would satisfy the public mind 
that a terrible miscarriage of justice had 
not taken place in this case. Unfortu- 
nately, the facts mentioned here. were 
only a small part of the universal system 
of suspicion, of fraud, and foul play that 
had attended the whole of the adminis- 
tration in Ireland during the last few 
years. There was the case of the jury 
in the Hynes case, with regard to which 
any public inquiry was refused, and the 
High Sheriff of Dublin (Mr. Gray) was 
sent to prison for demanding one. Then 
there was the question of jury packing. 
He had heard the Secretary of the Con- 
stitutional Club state that Catholic jurors 
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were told to stand aside in Dublin; and 
he had heard the borough magistrate 
denounce in the strongest terms the 
practice of solicitors soliciting prisoners, 
and endeavouring to seduce them into 
giving evidence. He had also heard him 

enounce the system of remands of case 
after case in the last few years; and re- 
mark inthe strongest terms that although 
he had himself publicly complained with 
regard to a vital affidavit in the murder 
case at Sligo, in which the Crown could 
not get at a document which the pri- 
soner’s counsel could get at for 1s. at 
Castlebar. All these facts justified the 
worst that had ever been alleged against 
the system of foul play that had been 
going on in Dublin; and-if the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
would not stand up to-night and give 
some promise of an investigation that 
would satisfy the public mind, English- 
men need not be surprised if, instead of 
regarding the administration of the law 
in Ireland with respect, nine-tenths of 
the Irish people regarded it with con- 
tempt and aversion. He begged to move 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. HARRINGTON, in seconding 
the Resolution, said that, judging by the 
manner in which grievances which, from 
time to time, had been called attention 
to had been met by the Treasury Bench, 
he thought there was no disposition on 
the part of the Government to take the 
course they were invited to take by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. O’Brien), and to hold 
a public inquiry into these suspicious, 
if not infamous transactions. He desired 
to say a few words with regard to the 
case of the Tubbercurry prisoners which 
had been repeatedly referred to in that 
House, but without avail. It had been 
repeatedly shown that the delay in the 
trial of these men was a delay for which 
the Crown officials in Ireland were re- 
sponsible, and not the prisoners them- 
selves. That being so, they had ample 
power—nay, the law almost compelled 
them, to admit these mea to bail, they 
being only waiting trial on a misde- 
meanour ; but they still persistently and 
obstinately refused to admit them to 
bail. English Members might ask why 


it was that there was such a desire on 
the part of the Irish Members to admit 
to bail men who might possibly only 
have to wait five or six days in gaol, 
before their trial. He had no doubt 
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that was the ground upon which they 
would be met; but what was the fact? 
That men who were kept in prison 
awaiting their trial, and were then 
brought into the Court manacled to 
meet their trial, went before the jury 
with a prejudice on the part of the jury, 
and a presumption of the guilt of the 
men; and if anything could strengthen 
that prejudice in the mind of the jury, 
it was the course that had been adopted 
by the Crown in the case of the Tubber- 
curry prisoners. The evidence against 
the 13 or 14 men was of precisely the 
same character in regard to all. If there 
was a shade of difference at all, it was 
undoubtedly on the side of the men who 
were still in gaol, and had not been ad- 
mitted to bail. The others had been 
admitted to bail because of some special 
circumstances connected with their fami- 
lies; but unfortunate men, holding re- 
spectable positions, and with no stronger 
evidence against them than that against 
the men who had been admitted to bail, 
were not admitted to bail. Practically, 
the Crown told the jury who were to 
try these men that they had already 
drawn a distinction and a line of de- 
marcation between the two classes of 
prisoners, having admitted a certain 
number of them to bail, but refused it 
to others who, in their opinion, were 
guilty of the offence charged against 
them. He would ask hon. Gentlemen 
to consider, calmly and impartially, 
whether there was anything behind 
that; whether it was a fair and straight- 
forward proceeding that, because a man 
occupied a fairly respectable position in 
society, and because he had been the 
political opponent of certain officials in 
Treland, as Mr. Fitzgerald had been, 
and as other men detained in gaol had 
been, he must be detained in prison, 
while humbler men were released, al- 
though the evidence was the same 
against them all. Yet a distinction 
was drawn between the two sets of 
men, and the presumption was drawn 
that a certain number of them must be 
guilty, but others might not be. If 
that was the only ground upon which 
they could appeal to the House, he 
thought that would fully justify the 
attitude which Irish Members had taken 
up; but there were stronger and higher 
grounds which forced them to draw 
attention to this subject whenever they 
had an opportunity. They knew per- 
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fectly well — and everyone in Ireland 
knew—that the only reason for the de- 
tention of these men was that the Crown 
might have an opportunity of manu- 
facturing informers against them. They 
knew how the system was worked, and 
the Crown officials had been obliged to 
admit it. He had said that the evidence 
was precisely of the same character all 
through the cases. That evidence rested 
on the testimony of two informers, and 
he did not believe that in any civilized 
country in the world—he did not believe 
that in any nation on God’s earth— 
except this, the Government would at- 
tempt to preserve law and order by two 
such wretched individuals as the Crown 
had used in this case. One of the in- 
formers, on his own showing, was a dis- 
charged soldier, branded and disgraced, 
and drummed out of the Army. His 
character was such as not even to 
qualify him for a position in the British 
Army. That was a very worthy indi- 
vidual the Crown had brought to their 
aid in this matter. But what was the 
evidence this person had offered? Why, 
he had stated, in open Court, that the 
conspiracy for which these men were to 
be tried was a conspiracy that he, him- 
self, had fostered and encouraged whilst 
in the pay of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Perhaps that man’s story was 
true, and that some Government official, 
seeing how useful he would be for the 
prosecution of innocent men, had em- 
ployed him and paid him; and perhaps 
that man had got up a conspiracy for the 
sake of the wretched gain it would 
bring. Now, if the character of the 
informer in this case was such as might 
well lead hon. Members to consider 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
were pursuing a judicious course in 
prosecuting these prisoners, surely in- 
dignant feelings would be aroused in 
the breast of every honest man, what- 
ever might be his political opinions, or 
whatever might be his opinion of the 
guilt or innocence of these men. Who 
was the second gallant soldier that Her 
Majesty’s Government had brought to 
their assistance in the vindication of law 
and order in this case? Why, Pat 
Delaney, convicted of highway robbery, 
and sentenced to five years’ penal servi- 
tude, and, after his release, convicted and 
sentenced to a period of 12 months for 
attempting to take the life of Mr. Jus- 
tice Lawson, and subsequently convicted 
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and sentenced to death in connection 
with the murders of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke in the Phoonix 
Park. The House, they knew, had been 
occupied for a long time with the dis- 
cussion of the attempts of Her Majesty’s 
Government to maintain peace and law, 
and their authority in Egypt; and he 
would ask hon. Members now to bring 
their minds to a place much nearer 
home than Egypt. He would tell them 
there was no system of criminal prosecu- 
tion in Egypt, there was no tyranny 
and despotism, however rude, practised 
in that country which could equal the 
system upon which law and the adminis- 
tration of justice rested in Ireland. 
They had heard the case of Egypt stated 
over and over again, and they had heard 
Egyptian officials maligned and con- 
demned over and over again; but if 
those officials only knew the state of 
things in Ireland, how the Crown pro- 
secutions were manufactured, and how 
informers were paid and pampered— 
aye, and how the sale we men were 
tempted with the bait of their very lives 
to give evidence, and swear away the 
lives of innocent men, there was not a 
petty tyrant in Egypt who would not 
tell them that the state of things in this 
country was infinitely worse than any- 
thing which they could point to in his 
country. He (Mr. Harrington) would 
put it to Her Majesty’s Government whe- 
ther it would not be better that a few 
men, even supposing them to be guilty 
of the crimes alleged against them—and 
he very much doubted it, knowing the 
officials who were getting up the prose- 
cution—should escape the penalty of 
their offences rather than that they 
should outrage sentiments and feelings 
of an entire people by getting up prose- 
cutions on such testimony as that to 
which he had referred? Would it not 
be better to let a few guilty men escape 
than the discredit should attach to the 
Government of availing themselves of 
the assistance of infamous wretches of 
this description—rather than they should 
be tempted to swear away the lives of 
innocent men? Although they might 
succeed in getting a verdict of guilty 
against the prisoners in the present case, 
and though it was possible that the 
people of Ireland might believe them to 
be guilty, still the people of Ireland 
would cry shame on the English Govern- 
ment, who had to bring to its assist- 
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ance wretches of this abominable type, 
and could not get any? fitter or more 
worthy instruments for the vindication 
of the law than a man who had been 
drummed out of the Army, and another 
who had been convicted and, in the end, 
sentenced to be hanged in Dublin for 
murder. He could not conceive how it 
was possible that a Government which 
called itself Christian could place the 
lives and liberties of a dozen unfortu- 
nate men at the mercy of individuals 
who had been guilty of such infamous 
crimes as this man Delaney had been 
guilty of, and who would be prepared 
to swear away the lives, not of one, or 
a dozen men, but of half the world, if it 
were necessary to enable him to eke out 
his wretched existence for a few years 
longer. The Irish Members did not ask 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
not carry on the prosecution they had 
initiated against these men; they did 
not ask for any mercy for them; they 
did not ask that any unusual course 
should be adopted in their regard; 
but they did ask that the same lines 
which were laid down by our Judges 
in England, and invariably followed 
by English officials in the trial of 
unfortunate men, should be pursued in 
reference to these prisoners in Ireland. 
They did ask that, if these men were 
guilty, they should be found guilty by 
fair means; and they did protest that 
it was better the guilty should be 
allowed to escape than, being guilty, 
they should employ, to prove the guilt 
of these men, such instruments as 
those he had described. What was the 
demand which the hon. Member for 
Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) had made as to 
these men? It was simply this—that, 
as the Crown officials had deliberately 
delayed the trial of the prisoners, and as 
the prisoners had repeatedly challenged 
the Government officials to bring them 
to trial, they asked that the course al- 
ways adopted in England as to such 
prisoners should be adopted in Ireland, 
and that they should be admitted to 
bail. Only a few days ago, he had seen 
a case reported in the English papers, 
in which an English Judge—he believed 
Mr. Justice Hawkins—had made some 
strong observations on a case that had 
come before him for trial. What did 
this Judge say? Why, he commented 
on the fact that some of the prisoners 
placed on their trial before him were 
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prisoners who very well might have 
been admitted to bail; and he said he 
could not understand why it was that 
the Crown did not take care that every 
man whose trial was delayed in any wa 

was treated fairly, and admitted to bail. 
The learned Judge had gone further, 
and had said he considered it to be in 
the highest degree prejudicial to the 
case against the prisoner upon trial, 
that he should walk from the prison 
into the dock; and that, where the 
Crown was entitled to admit a man to 
bail, it was desirable that it should give 
him his freedom until it was necessar 

for him to come finally to stand his trial. 
These were views which would commend 
themselves at once to the feelings of the 
people of Ireland, who loved justice, and 
who had been a long time asking for it 
invain. But that was not language the 

had been accustomed to hear from Iris 

Judges. Irish Judges were more than 
judicial functionaries, they were Crown 
Prosecutors as well. They were persons 
who advised the lines of policy upon 
which the Government proceeded in cer- 
tain cases. They were gentlemen who 
had the initiative and the direction of 
prosecutions in their hands, and who 
were afterwards called upon to try the 
eases. The Irish Judges were called 
upon to try men against whom they 
had originally set the law in motion. 
He would take the case of one of the 
prisoners-—-namely, Mr. Fitzgerald who, 
as his hon. Friend (Mr. O’Brien) had 
said, was arrested in England. That 
gentleman had been arrested by a mere 
trick on the part of the Government. 
The Irish Members had been told in this 
House by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
(Mr. Trevelyan) that Mr. Fitzgerald was 
arrested upon suspicion of treason- 
felony, and it was, of course, at once 
seen that it was perfectly legal to arrest 
him on such acharge without a warrant ; 
but it so happened that that very same 
maxim of law, which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land was so well acquainted with, and 
which the Crown officials employed for 
the arrest of Mr. Fitzgerald, when they 
ventured to arrest him on a different 
charge, the right hon. Gentleman was 
ignorant of when he came to arrest Mr. 
Cornwall a few days afterwards. This 
Mr. Fitzgerald had been imprisoned for 
the last three months 200 miles away 
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from his wife and family, and his 
friends, andevery one who could render 
him assistance. The case against him 
rested on the evidence of these two un- 
fortunate creatures to whom he (Mr. 
Harrington) had referred. This evi- 
dence was much weaker than that 
against the men who had been released 
on bail. The Government officials knew 
that he had not been guilty of conspiracy 
to murder —no official in the country 
would ever, on independent testimony, 
be able to bring home such an in- 
famous charge to him. But it was 
known that he was no friend to the 
Crown officials in Ireland, and no friend 
to the system of government Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were pursuing in that 
country ; and, because that was the case, 
and the Government knew he enter- 
tained strong political opinions, they 
punished him by detaining him in 
prison 200 miles away from his friends, 
and depriving him of the means of ob- 
taining witnesses to testify in his behalf, 
and of having access to his books. They 
would force him to be tried 200 miles 
away from home and before a packed 
jury. Why did the Irish Members call 
attention to these cases so frequently ? 
Not because of the injury the men suf- 
fered by a few weeks’ or months’ con- 
finement in Ireland. They were suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the fact that it 
did not kill, and that it would not in- 
spire any very lively affection for Her 
Majesty’s Government. They called at- 
tention to what was going on, because 
they knew that with regard to these 
men whose trials were delayed, and as 
to whom the Crown officials in Ireland 
had deliberately made up their minds 
to allow no bail, so surely as the blood- 
hound who had tasted blood ran down 
its victim, so surely would a conviction 
be obtained against Mr. Fitzgerald. He 
would be tried by a packed jury; and 
if there should be one man on it who 
did not think the evidence sufficient to 
warrant a verdict of guilty, the Crown 
would carefully eliminate the man who 
had disagreed, and had given an opi- 
nion in favour of the prisoner, and 
would appoint another jury on which 
they would put the 11 men in favour of 
a verdict of guilty. That was the sys- 
tem against which they were forced to 
raise their voices in the House, against 
which they were forced to raise their 
voices in Ireland; and while the system 
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existed, and so long as they had an op- 
portunity, they would never lose the op- 
portunity to cry shame on the system, 
and the men who were employed in it. 
The case of the unhappy men who were 
still awaiting their trial fitted in exactly 
with that case quoted by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Mallow; the 
course he so much dreaded was being 
pursued against these men, whom he 
(Mr. Harrington) believed to be inno- 
cent, but who, at all events, innocent 
or guilty, were entitled to a fair trial 
—a course which had been pursued 
successfully against other innocent 
people in Ireland. His hon. Friend 
had referred to that unfortunate man, 
Myles Joyce; and on one of the first 
occasions when he (Mr. Harrington) 
had the opportunity of speaking in 
the House, he drew attention to the 
case of this unhappy man. Through 
the instrumentality of Her Majesty’s 
Government, he (Mr. Harrington) was 
imprisoned in gaol a few weeks after 
the man was executed, and there was 
not an official in that gaol, however 
hardened he might be, there was 
not a man, however he might differ 
from the sympathies of the Irish people, 
who did not believe in his soul, before 
God, that Her Majesty’s Government 
had hanged an innocent man. Repeat- 
edly, he (Mr. Harrington) put Questions 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland with regard to the 
depositions of the other two men who 
were executed on the same scaffold with 
Myles Joyce, and, time after time, eva- 
sive answers were given. Finally, when 
he put the Question to the Prime Mi- 
nister, when the character of the Irish 
Executive was impugned, when it was 
suspected that, by negligence or con- 
nivance, they had sacriticed the life of an 
innocent man, the answer was a refusal 
to place before the House the deposi- 
tions of the two men executed with 
Myles Joyce, though this would have 
settled the question one way or the 
other—whether the suspicion that had 
found such firm root in the feelings of 
the Irish people had any foundation, 
whether it was just or unjust. He 
wished to remind the House of the course 
pursued in regard to this man. There 
had just been published the testimony of 
two of the men who were employed as 
informers on the trial, that they were 
forced, in order to save their own lives, 
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to make a statement, to hang a story 
together, declaring that they had parti- 
cipated in the murder, that they were 
present, when, actually, neither were 
present, and to swear, amongst other 
things, against the unfortunate Myles 
Joyce, who they had heard from others 
was not present. These two men said 
the only knowledge they had of the 
murder was from talking to the other 
men who were in prison. But George 
Bolton, the urbane, obliging Crown offi- 
cial in Ireland, paid visits to the cells of 
these unhappy men, while waiting for 
their trial, and so preyed on their feel- 
ings, telling them it was their only hope 
for life, that they swore to the story 
he had written on paper for them to 
swear to. Ofcourse, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land would say it was a question between 
Mr. George Bolton and these two men, 
and that he preferred to believe Mr. 
Bolton. He might express that pre- 
ference, and so might Her Majesty’s 
Ministers; but they would not win re- 
spect for the administration of the law, 
or commend their policy to the Irish 
people, while they, to shield George 
Bolton, refused impartial inquiry into 
facts. He wished to draw the attention 
of the House to the circumstances of the 
case. When he first directed attention 
to it in the House, he had never heard 
of the statements of Casey and Philbin 
published that day—thé two men who 
now stated they swore away the life of 
an innocent man—the statement he (Mr. 
Harrington) made on that occasion was 
from what he learned from the gaol offi- 
cials. Three men were found guilty of 
the Maamtrasna murders, and sentenced 
to be executed on the same day—Myles 
Joyce, John Casey, and Pat Joyce. 
These three were, as he had said, 
sentenced to be executed on the same 
day. Everyone who knew anything of 
prison regimen, of the routine of prison 
life, knew perfectly well that it would 
be impossible for two condemned men, 
with warders always in their cells, 
to concoct a false, though consistent, 
story about a third man. And what 
were the facts? These men were at- 
tended by the Catholic chaplain, who 
endeavoured to prepare them for death 
as best he could. What the confessions 
ofthe condemned men to the priest were, 
he could not divine, and upon that the 
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but every Catholic, every man acquainted 
with the tenets and practice of the Ca- 
tholic Church, could form a judgment 
from what happened. After the Catholic 
chaplain had attended them for some 
days, he heard their confessions, and 
prepared these men to meet their death. 
And then the two men, Casey and Pat 
Joyce, expressed a desire to make a 
sworn deposition before the Resident 
Magistrate who had charge of the pro- 
secution against them, and conducted 
it to a successful issue. Everyone could 
understand how, finding that the third 
man was perfectly innocent of the mur- 
der for which he was condemned, the 
priest, though he could not state it, 
would press these two men to make such 
depositions, and would press on them 
their duty to confess their own guilt, and 
make some reparation for their crime by 
saving the life of an innocent man; and 
everyone would know how hard, under 
such circumstances, it would be to 
induce unhappy men, who clung to the 
hope of reprieve, to make such confes- 
sion. Well, the Resident Magistrate 
went to the gaol, and took the deposi- 
tions of Casey and Pat Joyce, and those 
depositions were made without any 
agreement, without any message passing 
between them. He (Mr. Harrington) 
did not believe that either knew of the 
other’s intention to act on the counsel of 
the priest who heard the confessions. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland said 
the depositions did not state that Myles 
Joyce had no complicity in the murders ; 
but he (Mr. Harrington) knew there 
was no Catholic priest living who would 
conceive so lax an idea of his duty, as to 
seek to save the life of a murderer under 
such circumstances as these; it was 
monstrous, it wasabsurd. It was merely 
a subterfuge of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, to prevent the public from get- 
ting at the full truth of the facts; it was 
merely an endeavour to save the system 
of administration for which the Irish 
Government were responsible. These 
men made separate depositions; and he 
was informed, by men who had read 
them, that these two men expressly and 
clearly stated they were present at the 
murders and participated in that horrible 
crime, and that, as an act of reparation, 
they felt it their duty to state their own 


| guilt, for the sake of endeavouring to 
| save the life of a man who was not 


reverend gentleman could tell nothing; | present at the murders and knew nothing 
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of the matter. Now, if this statement 
of what was in the depositions was not 
true, if there was no foundation for 
these allegations, the Irish Executive 
had an easy way of meeting the charge. 
Tf he (Mr. Harrington) and his hon. 
Friends were misleading the House, and 
misleading public opinion, surely, for the 
mere sake of a technicality, the Govern- 
ment would not allow public opinion to 
be misled, and horrible suspicions to be 
excited, when they had in the Office of 
the Lord Lieutenant these statements, 
these dying depositions of the two men, 
which they could lay on the Table of 
the House. He challenged the Govern- 
ment to take that course. If they did, 
then it would be seen that, either with 
guilty knowledge, or through neglect, 
the life of the man Myles Joyce was 
sacrificed, either designedly, or as the 
result of a bad system of officialism in 
Dublin Castle. Earl Spencer, who took 
the responsibility, neglected his duty, 
and did not read the depositions when 
laid before him, allowed the law to take 
its course, and this unfortunate innocent 
man to be launched into eternity with 
the brand of infamy on hisname. These 
depositions were sent by the magistrate 
to the Lord Lieutenant ; and if they did 
not state, clearly and expressly, the 
innocence of the unfortunate man Myles 
Joyce, would the magistrate who had 
committed the prisoners have been so 
anxious that the Lord Lieutenant should 
read and pronounce judgment on these 
depositions? Would he have remained 
at the telegraph office, which was kept 
open all night, waiting for the reprieve 
which, in his own mind, he felt sure 
would come? But he waited in vain, 
for those depositions were never read; 
or, if they were, it was not part of the 
policy of the Executive to discredit their 
informers by saving the life of an inno- 
cent man. ‘The scene that took place at 
the execution of the unfortunate man 
was one that, from its tragic character, 
must in itself be remembered for many 
a day in Ireland, and would be fresh in 
the mind of every Irish peasant when 
he read the revelations in the journals 
of the day, when he read the statement 
of the two men who contributed, by 
weaving their false story, to bring about 
the death of Myles Joyce, when the 
statements were proclaimed before the 
world, that they were persistently 
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as he expressed it, with the “hope 
of saving their own necks,” swore to 
a story he had written for them to 
swear to. Now, another fact had been 
brought to light in these revelations, a 
fact stated in the House 12 months ago, 
and then laughed at. It had been fre- 
quently stated that the men who were 
sentenced to penal servitude pleaded 
guilty ; but now the fact appeared that 
four of the men who were sentenced to 
penal servitude for life, who pleaded 
guilty to complicity in the murders, four 
of these were as innocent of the murders 
as any man on the Treasury Bench. 
They were completely under the terror 
of the system they knew they had to face 
—the thirst for blood which had seized 
on the Crown officials—they knew it was 
humanly certain that, innocent or guilty, 
their fate would be the same; they saw 
a man they knew to be innocent sacri- 
ficed, and they knew they would be 
sentenced to the same fate as Myles 
Joyce; and, snatching at the hope of 
prolonging their wretched existence, 
they took the advice of the Crown offi- 
cials, and pleaded guilty to save them- 
selves from the extreme penalty of the 
law. Here was the result of the system 
in Ireland—not only did it succeed in 
forcing a conviction against an innocent 
man, making him a victim to the official 
thirst for blood, not only was the attempt 
made to whitewash every man employed, 
but, in order to win some credit for 
mercy, the fears of these unhappy men 
were so worked upon in prison that they 
confessed the lesser offence than that 
with which they were charged, in order 
to obtain the lesser sentence of penal 
servitude. If the Government refused 
to grant inquiry into the facts of this 
case, let them take, as their reward, the 
shame that would be heaped upon them 
in Ireland for that refusal. No amount 
of sophistry and argument would suffice, 
when they had the means of disproving 
the charge, if false; by no chicanery 
could they avoid it. Earl Spencer had, 
in Dublin Castle, documents that, if laid 
on the Table of the House, would clearly 
show to every Member and to public 
opinion in England and Ireland, whether 
the suspicions aroused against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, of having hanged an 
innocent man for the sake of maintaining 
the credit of their system of prosecution, 
had or had not any foundation in fact. 
If the allegations were false, if they had . 
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no foundation in fact, then, why not, 
for the sake of justice, for the sake of 
respect for law, for the sake of truth, 
why not for the sake of the Government 
and the honour of public officials, place 
these documents on the Table, and allow 
hon. Members to judge of their worth ? 
The depositions were made by these two 
men with no hope that they would save 
them from their fate. These men were 
strangled, on the same scaffold, side by 
side with Myles Joyce; they heard him, 
in his native Gaelic, with the rope round 
his neck, the bolt about to be drawn, in 
the final moment before he went to meet 
his God, declare with his latest breath 
his innocence of the crime alleged against 
him, and that his only dread and fear 
of death was from the shame of having 
such acrime attributed to him, of which 
he was perfectly innocent. If the Go- 
vernment had any wish to set public 
opinion at rest on such an awful subject, 
if they wished to preserve ordinary re- 
spect for their administration of the law, 
let truth be known by placing these docu- 
ments on the Table. Did they mean to 
test the statements of the two informers? 
Enough, surely, was known of George 
Bolton to require something more than 
his statement. If it was said these alle- 
gations were not true, then let a search- 
ing inquiry be made, and let the men 
who had been sent to penal servitude 
be examined, together with numbers of 
other men who had knowledge of the 
matter, and so let the Government jus- 
tify their conduct. Let them show, if 
they could, that these officials had not 
worked upon the minds of these men, 
and threatened them with penal servi- 
tude, in order to force them to give evi- 
dence against men who were innocent. 
If these things had not been done, then 
an inquiry of this kind could not estab- 
lish a case against the Government. 
Time after time he and his hon. Friends 
had challenged the Government upon 
these matters; but the Government had 
evaded them. They met them, first of 
all, with a denial, and this House was 
the last to admit the truth of these 
statements. The conduct of the Govern- 
ment had brought them a fruitful har- 
vest of trouble in the past; and all he 
could say was that he should have little 
regard for his fellow-countrymen, and 
littie respect for their feeling, if such a 
system asthis, built up upon such infamy, 
could commend itself to their approval. 
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To leave out from the word ‘“‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the conduct of the Irish administration in 
reference to the Tubbercurry Conspiracy Cases, 
and to the conviction of Myles Joyce, was arbi- 
trary and unconstitutional,”—(Mr. O’ Brien,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to ts left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. KENNY said, the statement which 
the hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. 
O’Brien) had put before the House was 
one of a shocking and cusiege | descrip- 
tion. It went far to prove what many 
had believed—namely, that the Maam- 
trasna massacre did not terminate on 
the 17th of August, 1882, but with the 
closing scene of the tragedy that took 
place in Galway Gaol on the 15th of 
September in the same year. The prin- 
cipal witnesses who had been employed 
for the prosecution, the approvers who 
were in the service of the Orown, had 
now come forward, and in the presence 
of the Archbishop of Tuam, and in the 
presence of the population of that dis- 
trict, made a distinct and solemn state- 
ment that the evidence which they gave, 
and the evidence which convicted the 
three men who were hanged, including 
Myles Joyce, was a fabrication, and 
that it was fabricated at the instigation 
of Mr. George Bolton, the special Crown 
Solicitor of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Philbin had distinctly stated that not 
only was his evidence false, but that he 
was not even present on the occasion of 
this occurrence; and Casey had also 
most distinctly stated that Myles Joyce 
was not present on the night of the 
murder; and, therefore, he had been 
hanged for a crime of which he was en- 
tirely and absolutely innocent. These 
statements were brought before the Go- 
vernment. Statements of these men’s 
innocence were laid before the Lord 
Lieutenant, signed by two other men, 
Patrick Joyce and Casey, who were also 
hanged, together with statements by 
four of the men who were sentenced to 
penal servitude for life, all unanimously 
concurring in the statement that Myles 
Joyce was innocent. What was the plea 
put forward by theChief Secretary for Ire- 
land in that House? He said these state- 
ments simply said that Myles Joyce did 
not commit the crime, but that, in those 
statements, there was nothing to prove 
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that he was not present on the occasion. 
The whole tendency of the evidence that 
was given and of these statements, went 
to prove that, if Myles Joyce was inno- 
cent, he could not have been present on 
the occasion; and now these two men, 
who were put forward at the instigation 
of Mr. Bolton to swear away the life of 
Myles Joyce, who was the innocent man 
amongst them, declared that their evi- 
dence was an utter fabrication. From 
the beginning the trial was conducted 
in a manner little in accordance with 
the public idea of even-handed justice. 
At the beginning of the case an appli- 
cation was made by the counsel for the 
defence for a change of venue, because it 
was necessary in the interests of justice 
that the locality in which the crime was 
committed should be inspected by the 
jurors; but then there was a further 
plea for a postponement of the trial, 
which was of much more importance— 
namely, that although the counsel for 
the defence had applied for the evidence 
which was given by the second approver, 
Casey, it had been withheld by the Go- 
vernment, and the counsel for the de- 
fence were practically going into Court 
with only half-briefs. But in face of the 
fact that the evidence of Casey was with- 
‘held, the Crown, led on by one who was 
then a notorious Crown Prosecutor, and 
was now a Judge, refused to agree to a 
postponement, and forced on the case 
when it was notorious that the counsel 
for the defence were not ready. And 
then, at the instigation of Mr. Bolton, 
the jury was packed; and this was not 
an exceptional case. Thirty-eight jurors 
were told to stand aside at the instance 
of Mr. Bolton; and then a packed 
Orange jury was constituted, there being, 
of course, no Catholic upon it. What 
was the evidence of the man Philbin? 
A portion of it was, that he and the 
second informer, Tom Casey, met Myles 
Joyce, Patrick Joyce, and his son John, 
on the night of this murder. The five 
men went on together, and were met by 
Martin Joyce, another of the prisoners. 
When the six men came together, it was 
between 11 and 12 at night. Martin 
Joyce came from a field to join them. 
They then went into Casey’s house, but 
Philbin swore that he did not join them. 
Then he stated that they went on to- 
gabe, but that he had no arms, and 

id not know what mission he was going 
on, not having been apprised of the 
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nature of the mission either directly or 
indirectly. This man, going, as it 
would seem from the sequel to his evi- 
dence, on a mission for the purpose of 
committing an atrocious and horrible 
butchery—it was a little too much a 
stretch of the imagination and credulity 
of ordinary people, at all events, if not 
of a packed jury in Dublin, that an in- 
dividual like this would be allowed to 
accompany a number of men bent on the 
most desperate and most villatious of 
secret outrages possible—namely, secret 
murder—without any restraint being put 
upon him to preserve confidence and 
secrecy, and without being armed, to 
carry out the act which, according to his 
own evidence, he must have been in 
the conspiracy to accomplish. Then 
he said he saw Patrick Casey and 
Myles Joyce and Patrick Joyce break 
in the door; and then, he said—“ All of 
us went into the night.” Now, it was 
on the evidence of this man, subse- 
quently corroborated by his brother-in- 
law, Casey, one of whom lived six miles, 
and the other five miles, from the scene 
of the murder, that the other men were 
convicted. But these two men now con- 
curred in the statement made in the pre- 
sence of the Archbishop and the clergy 
and the people of the neighbourhood—in 
whose presence they would not be likely 
to make a statement so utterly uncalled 
for and so utterly unjustifiable, if it was 
false—that the evidence they gave in- 
criminating Myles Joyce was an absolute 
falsification ; and, furthermore, that the 
evidence they gave against Patrick Joyce 
and the other men was simply evidence 
picked up haphazard from their fellow- 
prisoners. It might be well to state that 
the first witness who came forward for 
the purpose of giving information to the 
Crown was Anthony Joyce; and, with 
regard to him, it might be interesting to 
notice that he swore that he was forced 
to admit on oath at the trial in Dublin 
that he bore a personal grudge against 
Patrick Joyce because of some differ- 
ences between them; and, furthermore, 
this Anthony Joyce was one of those 
gombeen men who pursued a calling of 
the most objectionable kind—a calling 
which invariably excited in the districts 
where it prevailed a good deal of enmity 
towards the men who carried it on. This 
Anthony Joyce was the first individual 
who came forward to give information 
to the police, and his story was this— 
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that he was awakened at night by the 
barking of. his dog, and, on getting up 
and going out, he saw a number of men 
walking along the road, all of whom he 
recognized. He then went into the house 
of his brother, who lived near him, and 
awoke him, and also his nephew; and 
the three men then stealthily followed 
the men who were going to carry out 
the murder of the Joyce family. This 
Anthony Joyce, according to his own 
story, followed these men to the scene of 
the murder, and having satisfied himself 
that a murder or murders had taken 
place, he and his brother and nephew 
rushed back to their houses, and it was 
not till two or three days afterwards 
that they gave information to the police, 
and described what they had witnessed. 
It was rather a singular thing that this 
Anthony Joyce and the other men, in- 
stead of going to the police at once, and 
informing them of the terrible and 
horrible tragedy they had practically 
witnessed, returned to their homes and 
said nothing about the occurrence for 
several days. Instead of that, Mr. 
Anthony Joyce, the gombeen man, at- 
tended the wake of the Joyce family, 
and at the wake gave utterance to 
the extraordinary statement, in the pre- 
sence of a man named Kernaghan, that 
Patrick Joyce should be sworn against 
because he had committed the murder. 
So far as could be seen, it was more 
reasonable to suppose that he was con- 
cerned in the murder rather than Myles 
Joyce. He waited two or three days for 
the purpose of giving information. He 
and his brother and nephew waited to 
hatch their plot; and in view of the fact 
that he was at enmity with Patrick 
Joyce, it was more likely that he had 
employed certain men to commit this 
murder, and then turned round and put 
forward this cock-and-bull story in order 
to throw suspicion from himself on to 
other and innocent men. There were 
further grounds for suspicion against 
this Anthony Joyce. From the decla- 
ration of one of these men, Thomas 
Casey, who had now come forward and 
made this startling declaration, the man 
who concocted this murder, and who 
paid, as he said, for its being carried 
out, was at present “ walking on the 
top of the green grass.’”’ What did that 
mean? That the person who concocted 
this murder, and paid for its being com- 
mitted, was still alive—perhaps enjoying 
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the protection of the Government; and 
probably this gombeen man was enjoy- 
ing a portion of the money that was dis- 
tributed among the witnesses. He would 
further draw attention to certain state- 
ments that were made at the trial. Just 
before Judge Barry, who tried the case, 
proceeded to charge the jury, an indi- 
vidual named Brian, who was an official 
in the gaol where the prisoners were 
confined, stated that the prisoners had 
had no opportunity of communicating 
with each other. But there was now 
the declaration of Thomas Casey, that he 
and Philbin went out into the yard to- 
gether, and were allowed to agree on 
the main points of the story, which 
they submitted to Mr. Bolton for his 
approval, and afterwards came for- 
ward in the usual way to confirm it. 
Yet, at the same time, Mr. Brian was 
brought up for the purpose of proving 
to the jury that these two individuals 
and all the others had no opportunity 
whatsoever of communicating with each 
other after their arrest. There was, 
furthermore, the statement of Thomas 
Casey, that when he entered, and saw 
he was amongst the other prisoners— 
that was before he became an approver 
—they recognized the position in which 
they were in, and knew what was going 
to happen. They had seen certain pre- 
vious trials. They knew what packed 
juries were by repute, at any rate, and 
that they would have very little chance 
of escaping with their lives. That was 
why these men, for the purpose of saving 
their lives, took the alternative which, 
perhaps, many people would not take— 
that of penal servitude for life. It 
seemed that, notwithstanding the taunts 
which had been levelled from time to 
time against the Chief Secretary for 
Treland, that right hon. Gentleman had 
consistently refused to produce on the 
Table of this House the declarations of 
the two men who were executed to 
assoilzie Joyce, and the statements of 
the four men who were now in penal 
servitude—the six statements together 
freeing Myles Joyce from any share 
whatever in the murder. Besides that, 
they knew that the Lord Lieutenant had 
ordered the payment of £4,000 as com- 
pensation to the two sons of the Joyce 
family—one who was 20 miles away at 
the time, and the other who escaped 
when the murders were committed. He 
did not grudge the compensation to 
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these two unfortunate boys; but there 
were now two statements made by per- 
sons who ought to know something of 
the manner in which the evidence was 
got up, and he would like to know what 
would be thought in England, if it could 
be made clear upon investigation that 
one, at any rate, of the men who were 
strangled in Galway Gaol was innocent 
of the crime of which he was convicted, 
and that, though hanged by judicial 
process, he was as really and truly mur- 
dered as any man ever was? It was to 
be hoped that the Lord Lieutenant or 
Her Majesty’s Government would be as 
just to the relatives of that man as they 
were to the survivors of the murdered 
family. It was to be hoped that the 
relatives of Myles Joyce would not be 
allowed to go without some compensa- 
tion for the manner in which he had 
been treated. He (Mr. Kenny) did not 
for a single moment believe that any 
amount of money paid out of the Public 
Treasury would compensate these people, 
poor as they might be, or would com- 

ensate even the poorest peasants in 
ser for the stigma which would 
attach to their name owing to the fact 
that one of their relatives had met the 
death of a common felon upon the 
gallows. Still, these poor people had 
now, to a great extent, been vindicated, 
and there were others also who had 
been vindicated by declarations of a 
similarly startling character. Only the 
other night, there was a discussion in 
that House upon the somewhat similar 
or analogous declaration — the dying 
declaration of a young man in America, 
who swore that another man was 
undergoing penal servitude for a crime 
which he, the man who made the de- 
claration, had committed. Then there 
was the declaration of a man who swore 
upon his dying bed that he had sub- 
orned false testimony against two men 
now undergoing penal servitude for a 
crime which any man who knew any- 
thing of the facts knew they never com- 
mitted. They had these statements, 
which, in some respects, were gratifying 
in a melancholy manner to the unfor- 
tunate relatives of these persons who 
had been seized upon by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and tried in a manner 
which, he thought, would not commend 
itself to the feelings of justice, even of 
Englishmen, if the facts could be in- 
vestigated. He expected that, before 
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long, there would be some more similar 
declarations. There would be evidence 
forthcoming—evidence which would sa- 
tisfy most people—that certain men had 
been executed for another murder of 
which they were entirely innocent. There 
would be the dying declarations of the 
prisoners themselves, and also the evi- 
dence of others, to show that the men 
were innocent. It would be found, upon 
investigation, that it was not alone the 
enemies of Her Majesty’s Government 
who were guilty of murder, and who 
were the apologists for murder, but that 
there were others who stood in high 
places, and who were closely connected 
with Her Majesty’s Government, who had 
had their turn at the bloody work. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Wa txker) said, there 
had been two matters brought forward 
by hon. Gentlemen which he would deal 
with separately. One related to the 
Tubbercurry prisoners ; the other to the 
trial which took place some years ago, 
and a statement in regard to which 
had appeared in the papers to-day. The 
first complaint was that there had been 
a great number of remands in the case 
of the Tubbercurry prisoners ; but that 
had been necessitated by the fact that 
there were 12 prisoners, and it was 
absolutely impossible that the evidence 
could close without a considerable time 
elapsing. Therefore, for their own 
sakes, in order to make the evidence 
complete, it was necessary that there 
should be a considerable number of re- 
mands. It was said—and he should not 
be justified in passing that by—that a 
gentleman named Jacques visited the 
prisoners, and attempted to seduce men 
to give evidence. He (the Solicitor 
General for Ireland) would be the last, 
he would not say to express approval, 
but to forbear from expressing con- 
demnation of such a thing. The fact 
was that the gentleman named did not 
do what he was charged with—there 
was no evidence to show that he did it— 
and it rested entirely on the allegation 
of the hon. Gentleman who made the 
statement. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: I said, evi- 
dence could be given that he swore ab- 
solute perjury. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: The statement is not 
mine; but it was made to me by Mr. 
Fitzgerald from facts within his know- 
ledge. 
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Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Watker) said, hedidnot 
think the hon. Member for Westmeath 
(Mr. Harrington) had a right to rely on 
what occurredon histrial. But, as tothe 
question of the Tubbercurry prisoners, 
hon. Members who had spoken, had 
allowed themselves to use language with 
regard to the evidence which he would not 
follow. If he were to follow those hon. 
Members, he should, perhaps be doing 
an injustice to the men by letting it be 
stated in the public Press what was the 
evidence which the Crown intended to 
use againstthem. All hecould say was 
that there was a strong primd facie case 
against them, which would be verified 
at the proper time. As to the trial 
which was postponed last January, the 
postponement arose from the fact that, 
in the opinion of the Judge, circum- 
stances had taken place, such as the 
appeal to the special jurors of the county 
—appealing to them for money for the 
trial—which led the Judge to the con- 
clusion that a fair trial could not be had 
among those jurors. A printed docu- 
ment had been sent round for no other 
purpose than influencing them. It was 
said that a special jury in Sligo was 
above influence; but, if so, why was 
the document sentround? The learned 
Judge came to the conclusion that it 
must influence them, and in his opinion 
justice could not be satisfied by a trial 
there. Accordingly, the trial was post- 
poned, inthe course of law, to the next 
March Assizes. It appeared that six of 
the men had been bailed out of 12 ; and 
the hon. Member for Westmeath said it 
was a great hardship for men to come 
up to trial who had never been bailed. 
That was an argument in all cases, but 
the law recognized no presumption. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: I did not give 
that as my own statement, but as that 
of one of the most eminent of the Judges 
in England—Mr. Justice Hawkins. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watker) said, he did 
not know under what circumstances Mr. 
Justice Hawkins had laid down that 
dictum; but if he did it in respect of a 
charge such as was made against these 
men, he {the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land) begged respectfully to differ from 
him. Now, what were the circum- 
stances? The rules under which bail 
was accepted were a simple matter of 
law, and were according to the nature of 
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the crime. What was the crime charged 
against Fitzgerald, whose name was fre- 
quently brought up in this discussion ? 
The crime charged against him was 
treason-felony. It was said there was 
no strong evidence against him of con- 
spiracy to murder, although implicated 
in this charge. But, admitting that for 
the sake of argument, the charge against 
him was that he had been for years the 
organizer of ‘‘ Feniancircles”’ throughout 
the country, and that there had been 
conspiracy to murder or murder itself. 
It was suggested that the Attorney 
General for Ireland should, of his own 
motion, allow these men out on bail. 
But, in dealing with such matters, the 
Attorney General for Ireland occupied a 
judicial position. He could not allow 
men out on bail on his own responsi- 
bility. The plain and obvious course 
in such a case was for anyone to apply 
to the Court which had cognizance of 
such matters—the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. It was said that the Court 
would necessarily decide for the Crown, 
but that was by no means so. The 
Crown might oppose the application, 
and, probably, would ; but it was just 
as often as otherwise that the Court of 
Queen’s Bench decided against the 
Crown. If that was so, the Attorney 
General for Ireland was freed from 
all responsibility, and the legal and 
Constitutional and proper course was 
adopted. He would now say a word 
about the other matter—the matter of 
the Myles Joyce trial, and he would not 
go back upon what was old in that case, 
but merely upon what was new. The 
matter was unprecedented. What was 
the short outline of the case? Two 
years ago, a murder, the most striking 
and the most shocking in its character 
that ever disgraced the country, took 
place in a wild district. They were not 
men in a high position—they were 
humble peasants, and a whole family 
was murdered—all, from the old grand- 
mother to the little child, were recklessly 
destroyed, except one. A more shock- 
ing murder was never carried out. The 
evidence on which the murderers were 
convicted was complete. Not only was 
there the evidence of these two men, 
Casey and Philbin, but there was the 
evidence of other and impartial wit- 
nesses, who proved that they saw a 
party of men passing their house, that 
they thought these men were up to no 
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good, and that they followed them for a 
considerable period down the lane, and 
then remained and watched what hap- 
pened. These witnesses were men who 
were not informers, and against them 
no charge had ever been made. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: They never 
mentioned Myles Joyce. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, that 
one of them did. Casey and Philbin 
gave evidence on their solemn oath 
against their own relatives. Now, on 
the 1ith of August, 1884, what took 
cane M In one of the daily journals of 

ublin, to-day, a statement appeared of 
an interview in a remote district, but 
giving no hint of the influences or of the 
promises under which such a declaration 
was made—an interview in which the 
men Casey and Philbin were alleged to 
have admitted that they committed per- 
jury at the trial. These men, Casey and 

hilbin, were now living in a remote 
district where they were accessible to 
terrorism ; and it was said, indeed, that 
Mr. Bolton was not to be believed against 
them. Now, he (the Solicitor General 
for Ireland) preferred to believe these 
men when on their oath, against any 
statement they might make two years 
after they had sworn against their own 
relatives. It was all very well now to 
say that Mr. Bolton visited these men, 
and made them say certain things—all 
he could say was that Mr. Bolton denied 
it in the most positive manner. One 
word more, and he had done. It had 
been said that the Judges even could not 
be trusted to administer the law in Ire- 
land, and that they were Privy Coun- 
cillors, and, as such, advised prosecu- 
tions. [Mr. Biccar: Hear, hear!] The 
hon. Member for Cavan said ‘ Hear, 
hear!’’ All he could say to the hon. 
Member was that anyone who made 
such a statement as that could have no 
idea of the work of the Privy Council. 
No Judge in the land in Ireland, and he 
believed in England also, as a Privy 
Councillor, or otherwise, ever took part 
in advising a trial. 

Mr. CALLAN: Might I ask, did any 
legal Privy Councillor take part in ad- 
vising the prosecution of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
and the other traversers in 1881 ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): Nothing of 
the kind. No Judge ever took part in 
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advising a prosecution in Ireland, and I 
trust never will. It would be contrary 
to the first functions of a Judge to advise 
any trial. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
wished the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General for Ireland had 
kept himself a little more to the Question 
before the House, and had given less 
attention to the particular state of mind 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mallow (Mr. O’Brien). He regretted 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had not told them whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would, or would not, 
come to a conclusion as to the merits of 
the case stated in the newspapers this 
morning. The Irish Members wished 
to know in this affair, whether the Go- 
vernment really proposed to pass over 
these very serious disclosures, and take 
no steps to have their truth or falsehood 
demonstrated? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman spoke of these men as being 
in a remote out-of-the-way district ; but 
if he thought that the evidence given in 
such a place could not be relied upon, 
let him bring the men from the place 
where they now were toa place where 
the evidence could be fairly taken. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said 
he could put the depositions of these in- 
formers, given two years ago, against 
their statements of yesterday—he was 
prepared to set the one against the 
other. On his own showing, supposing 
these statements of yesterday were a mass 
of falsehoods, did it not produce the im- 
pression upon the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s mind that if the statements of 
these men were false now, the state- 
ments they made two years ago might 
be equally false? Was not the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s impression 
altered on the whole state of the case ? 
If they accepted the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s assumption, that the wit- 
nesses made a gross false statement 
yesterday, the very fact of its being a 
false statement entitled hon. Members 
to ask whether the Government would 
not investigate the case in order to see 
whether the men who it was said were 
liars yesterday, were not also gross liars 
two years ago? ‘The hon. and learned 
Gentleman seemed never to have heard 
any story of men being coerced by Crown 
terrorism into making false and calum- 
nious statements. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman might have remembered the 
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famous occasion in English history, when 
an English Archbishop had the torture 
applied to him to induce him to accuse 
ersons of crime. ‘‘My nerves are 
weak,” he said, ‘“‘and if you press me 
too far, I may accuse your Grace your- 
self of crime.” The hon. and learned 
Gentleman must know that case. He 
must know also that in all criminal 
trials, where the Crown brought pres- 
sure to bear for the purpose of extorting 
a verdict, that men would falsely accuse 
others, and even themselves, if they had 
some hope of escape. In this case, was 
it not the fact that men who had died on 
the scaffold had died testifying to the 
innocence of Miles Joyce? Had they 
not now to add to that statement, the 
declaration of these two men who had 
come forward before the Archbishop of 
Tuam and his clergy, stating that they 
were coerced and terrorized into making 
false statements when they gave their 
evidence against this unfortunate man 
Miles Joyce? Did the hon. and learned 
Gentleman tell them that these facts in 
no way altered the state of the case? 
Did he mean to tell them that the case 
was perfect, and in no way called for 
further inquiry and investigation ? Was 
the hon. and learned Gentleman not pre- 
sent in this House the other night when 
a case, not nearly so clear as the pre- 
sent, nor so closely brought under their 
knowledge, in a declaration of a similar 
kind was submitted, and they were 
promised investigation—full and strict 
and stringent investigation—into the cir- 
cumstances? He (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
would tell the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that he under-valued thevery serious 
circumstances of this case. He did not 
seem for a moment to understand the 
gravity of the case, and how grave was 
the duty it imposed on the small band 
of men intrusted with the care of the 
interests of these poor, humble, and 
undefended Irish peasants. He (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) could tell the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that the Irish 
Members would not allow the matter 
to be dealt with in that off-hand and 
light manner in which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed inclined to 
treat it. He did not believe there was 
an independent English Member in the 
House but who, if he looked into this 
case impartially, would say—‘ This is 
a case in which investigation cannot 
and shall not be denied.” If such a 
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Member as the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for War (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) could have this 
case brought fully under his knowledge, 
and he were then asked for his opinion 
upon it as an Englishman and a man of 
honour, he (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) was 
convinced the noble Marquess would say 
—‘‘ This is a case in which, in justice to 
the unfortunate dead man, investigation 
cannot be denied in the English House 
of Commons.” It would be the duty of 
Irish Members now, or at some other 
time, to see that justice was done in this 
case, and that the men whom the hon. 
and learned Gentleman spoke of as per- 
jurers and false swearers yesterday, 
should have their statements of two 
years ago brought into comparison with 
the statement they had just made. 
The people should know what manner 
of justice it was which accused these 
men of perjury in one case, and upheld 
them as truthful in another. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that a few minutes 
ago he had asked a question of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, in consequence of an 
assertion made by him on a question of 
fact. He had asked whether any Judges, 
acting as Privy Councillors, had taken 
part in advising the prosecution of the 
traversers in 1881, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had replied with an 
indignant denial. Though not person- 
ally acquainted with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he (Mr. Callan) 
had watched his career in Ireland with 
much pleasure. This was, he thought, 
the first occasion the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had appeared in a political 
capacity, and it was a pity more Irish 
legal officials did not imitate the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s example—it 
was to be regretted they did not devote 
themselves more to the study of the law 
than the chicanery of politics. The hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ire- 
land had denied, with horror that even- 
ing, that any Judge on that eminent 
Bench, which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman probably expected some day to 
ascend himself, had ever. advised a pro- 
secution as a Privy Councillor. Had 
the hon. and learned Gentleman ever 
read the Proclamation which suppressed 
the Clontarf meeting, which was signed 
by the Judge who tried the traversers 
in the trial consequent upon that 
Proclamation? Had he ever heard of 
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the Judge who tried O’Connel, as a 
counsel for the prosecution? Had he 
read the Proclamation which suspended 
the Land League in Ireland ; and was it 
not a well-known fact that the chief ad- 
viser of the prosecutions in 1880 and 
1881 were men who were then, as they 
were now, on the Irish Bench? Was 
it not the present Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland who had aroused “ the cowardly 
Government into a timid assertion of 
the law,” as the Tory Press said? These 
questions only arose from the remarks 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland. Like a 
skilful Wisi Prius lawyer, in his speech 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
given the go-by to the weak points in 
his own case. Was this the first time 
the verdict in the case of Myles Joyce 
had been impugned? It was true this 
was the first time two men—who, accord- 
ing to the law laid down by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, were the 
more to be believed because they were 
not in immediate fear of death—who 
were not under sentence, had declared 
Myles Joyce’s innocence. But had not 
two men, standing on the verge of eter- 
nity, declared the same thing, and de- 
clared it the day before the day on 
which they were, as they knew, to suffer 
the extreme penalty of the law? Ac- 
cording to the right hon. Gentleman, 
these were suspicious witnesses. They 
must have perjured themselves; because, 
as the right hon. Gentleman said, they 
were on the brink of eternity, and had 
nothing to fear—a new doctrine for a 
Christian Assembly, but one every way 
worthy of the quarter from which it 
emanated. He would ask the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, was it a fact that the two 
men who were hanged with Myles Joyce 
made a solemn declaration to the priest 
in attendance upon them, which was 
forwarded to the Lord Lieutenant, 
backed by other very strong circum- 
stances, declaring the innocence of Myles 
Joyce? And was it not the fact that so 
impressed was the Governor of the gaol, 
who was cognizant of the statement of 
those two men, that he kept the tele- 
graph office in Galway open, so that the 

ord Lieutenant could, even at the last 
moment, send a reprieve? Under these 
circumstances —these circumstances of 
strong corroboration—was it to be tole- 
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rated that an investigation should be re- 
fused by the Officers of the Irish Execu- 
tive? Would not the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury lend his 
influence in pressing on the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland not 
to refuse that which he had so often re- 
fused—namely, an inquiry into what the 
Irish Members believed to be a sin 
against justice? It would not be un- 
becoming in the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, either in regard to himself per- 
sonally, or the Department to which he 
belonged. This was one of those things 
which left with the Irish people bitter 
memories of the British Government. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland got up and 
said—‘‘The idea of setting the state- 
ments of these men against the virtuous 
George Bolton after the Belfast ver- 
dicts!”? The Belfast verdicts, forsooth— 
£50 for calling a man a ruffian, an 
adulterer, a thief, and a swindler! He 
(Mr. Callan) would do the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the justice te sup- 
pose that, still like an able Misi Prius 
lawyer, he had assumed the indignation 
they had witnessed, and that he did not 
really believe a tithe of what he said. 
He(Mr.Callan) knew the hon. andlearned 
Gentleman’s high character—the high 
character he bore at the Bar. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had not forgot- 
ten his Four Courts’ practice when he 
came into that House, and it was obvious 
that all this was assumed. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman did not feel 
what he said; at any rate, that was his 
(Mr. Callan’s) view, and if it were in- 
correct, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man could avail himself of this opppor- 
tunity of denying the assumption on his 
honour. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he 
thought the House had some reason to 
feel both surprise and something a little 
stronger than surprise at the fact that 
the defence of the Government in this 
case had been confined to the speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentlemen the 
Solicitor General for Ireland. The case 
which had been brought before the 
House by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) was one 
of the utmost gravity. It was a case 
which demanded the most serious atten- 
tion of the Government—it was a case in 
which the Irish Members would, if they 
could, force other Members of the Go- 
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vernment to speak. It was acase which, 
so far as the period of the Session at 
which they had arrived would allow 
them, they were determined to force on 
the attention of the Government again 
and again, until they had got them to 
give a decisive answer to the question. 
He was aware that, at such an hour of 
the morning as the present, it was only 
the extraordinary gravity of the case 
which could excuse them for pursuing 
this question. They were now dealing 
with the question of a sentence of death 
pronounced and carried out, and the 
question of whether that sentence was 
carried out upon a bloodguilty murderer 
or upon an innocent man. Whether a 
guilty man had been punished, or the 
more terrible judicial murder committed, 
he could not imagine an Assembly like 
that being called upon to discuss a ques- 
tion of greater solemnity, and one more 
demanding the attention of Members, 
especially of the Administration. What 
was the case of the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland, in reply to 
the hon. Member for Mallow and others? 
Without disrespect, he (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor) might say the reply was flimsy. 
He was evidently not familiar with the 
case; he missed the central fact—namely, 
that the proof of the presence of Myles 
Joyce was not on the evidence of inde- 
pendent witnesses, but was confined to 
the statement of the two informers, fore- 
sworn then, and still more foresworn 
now. There was, at the time of Myles 
Joyce’s death, a widespread doubt as 
to his guilt; it was a fact dwelt on by 
his friends, and it was a pregnant fact, 
that the people of the town were so con- 
vinced of the innocence of the man, and 
the unlikelihood of his being executed, 
that on their own responsibility the sub- 
ordinates at the telegraph office in Gal- 
way, kept the office open all night, for 
the message of mercy to come. The 
feeling was universal that the man was 
innocent ; and even in that House there 
was a feeling of apprehension as to 
whether he was innocent or guilty. He 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) remembered his 
hon. Friend the Member for Westmeath 
(Mr. Harrington) making a speech in 
the House in the presence of the Prime 
Minister, and he described the shocking, 
the appalling circumstances that at- 
tended the execution of this unfortunate 
man—how he continued to shout in 
Gaelic his innocence on the scaffold, 
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even with the rope round his neck. As 
the circumstances were put before the 
House, the Prime Minister was im- 
pressed, and he got up and expressed 
the feeling of horror and surprise with 
which the description had filled his 
mind. At that time, if an inquiry had 
been demanded, he thought it would not 
have been refused; but they demanded 
it now, after two years had passed since 
the event, when all passion in the matter 
ought to have died away, and when they 
were in a position calmly and judicially 
to investigate all the circumstances. 
They asked that the case should be re- 
opened, that the anxiety in the public 
mind should be satisfied as to whether a 
guilty man was hanged, or whether an 
innocent man was judicially done to 
death. What was the use, it might be 
said, of an investigation now? The 
demand for investigation was founded 
on the most sacred obligations of justice. 
In the first place, as it was put by the 
hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny), 
the investigation was required in justice 
to the memory of the dead man. Poor 
and wretched as he was in social posi- 
tion, able only to speak in a language 
unintelligible to the overwhelming ma- 
jority of his countrymen, he was as much 
entitled to protection of his life as the 
highest subject of the Queen ; and, if he 
was innocent, his memory was entitled 
to have wiped from it the stain of a 
foul crime, for which, if guilty, he 
was justly punished. Secondly, the 
relatives of Myles Joyce had a right 
to demand that the case should be re- 
opened ; they had shared in the shame 
of his death, and had been injured in 
their means of livelihood by the removal 
of the head of the household. It wasa 
just provision of the law that the rela- 
tives of those violently done to death 
should be compensated by the State. 
The argument was put irresistibly by 
the hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny), 
that the relatives of Myles Joyce, if he 
was murdered, if he was not justly 
hanged, had a claim for compensation 
quite as sacred, not more or less, as that 
of the relatives of persons murdered in 
Ireland during the last few years to 
whom compensation was paid. But the 
most sacred ground on which this inves- 
tigation was called for was the reputa- 
tion of the Irish Administration. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Mal- 
low (Mr. O’Brien), that there was no 
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man in England, Ireland, or Scotland 
who ought to more readily agree to an 
inquiry, or, who, indeed, ought to go fur- 
ther, who should take the initiative, and 
more vehemently demand an investiga- 
tion into the circumstances attending the 
death of Myles Joyce than Ear] Spencer 
himself. For what was his position in 
the matter? Earl Spencer had had his 
attention called to the case in the most 
emphatic manner. Representations were 
made to him over and over again on the 
question. If he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
was not very much mistaken, the guilt 
or innocence of Myles Joyce was brought 
before Parliament in the most public 
manner before the man was executed. 
[Several hon. Mempers: No; not so.] 
Then he was wrong on that point; he 
remembered now, Parliament was not 
sitting. But the question of the guilt 
or innocence of Myles Joyce was brought 
to the attention of the Lord Lieutenant 
with the fullest emphasis. It was a fact, 
brought forward by the hon. Member 
for Westmeath (Mr. Harrington), and 
so far as he knew it had never been 
denied, that the two men executed with 
Myles Joyce placed at the disposal of 
the Lord Lieutenant their statement that 
Myles Joyce was innocent of the crime 
of which he had been convicted. The 
hon. Member for Westmeath had made 
the assertion over and over again in the 
House—that these two men declared 
that Myles Joyce was innocent, and he 
had challenged the Government to pro- 
duce those statements. The Government 
had never accepted that challenge; and, 
therefore, the people of Ireland were 
justified in assuming that the reason 
why the Government withheld these 
documents was because they carried out 
the statement made by the hon. Member 
for Westmeath, that the two men con- 
victed and executed for the same crime 
as Myles Joyce declared on their en- 
trance into eternity, and in the most 
solemn manner, the innocence of Myles 
Joyce. The suggestion—he would not 
say the accusation, he would not say the 
charge, he would purposely abstain from 
any word that might be considered offen- 
sive or even condemnatory, for he held 
that this matter was still under investi- 
gation—the suggestion was that Earl 
Spencer condemned to death an innocent 
man. That was the suggestion, and no 
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he should, when fair grounds were raised 
for it, order an immediate investigation. 
If such an investigation was not ordered, 
he knew what the feeling would be in 
Ireland, he knew what the universal 
opinion in Ireland would be, and, he 
would say more, he knew what the just 
and reasonable inference would be. He 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had begun by ex- 
pressing surprise that there had been no 
answer from any Member of the Govern- 
ment but the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General for Ireland— 
and this was not the first occasion on 
which they had had to call attention to 
the utterly unconstitutional manner in 
which Irish questions were dealt with in 
the House. [Zaughter.] An hon. Gen- 
tleman, not remarkable for the profun- 
dity of his information on Irish ques- 
tions, interrupted with a sneering laugh. 
He would say again they had reason to 
complain of the unconstitutional manner 
in which Irish questions were dealt with 
in that House. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland was now 
left alone to answer for the whole Ad- 
ministration of Ireland; several Irish 
Members rose, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman waited until three or four 
had made speeches, and then got up and 
made a flimsy reply, and the remaining 
speeches of Irish Members were left un- 
answered, the other Members of the 
Government remaining sileut in their 
ignorance of Irish matters. This was 
not Constitutional Government. He felt 
surprise that the Government had not 
thought proper to give an answer to the 
case, and he should be still further sur- 
prised if they persisted in their refusal 
to institute inquiry into all the facts. 
To give them an opportunity of discus- 
sion on the matter, and the means of 
making up their minds, he would con- 
clude by moving the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. T. P. 0 Connor.) 


Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
said, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Walker) was under the impression that 
the hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. 
O’Brien) was actuated by a kind of per- 
sonal malice against Mr. George Bolton 
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O’Connor) said just now, the way in 
which Irish affairs were conducted was 
wholly unconstitutional. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must speak to the Question before the 
House, which is the Adjournment of the 
Debate. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘COARTHY 
said, that was what he was anxious to 
do. The hon. Member for Galway had 
moved the adjournment of the debate, 
on the ground that there was no Mem- 
ber of the Government present qualified 
to deal with this important Irish topic ; 
and, looking at the Treasury Bench, he 
(Mr. Justin Huntly M‘Carthy) was com- 
pelled to agree with his hon. Friend. 
With the exception of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland, 
there was no one there with knowledge 
and authority to speak on Irish matters. 
The hon. Gentleman the Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney), 
in the course of his many studies, had 
not included Irish topics; and, though 
he was constantly ready to speak on 
Trish matters, he did so with an inac- 
curacy lacking to the more serious 
branches of his knowledge. The pur- 
pose for which the debate had been 
raised was to try and win from the Go- 
vernment an inquiry into this case ; but, 
as the matter stood, there had been no 
reply at all. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland expressed 
an opinion on various legal points, more 
or less interesting ; but they had nothing 
to do with the matter in hand, and, before 
the debate closed, some more responsible 
Member of the Government should make 
some reply to the demand made. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he could hardly 
have supposed that the Members of the 
Government would continue to preserve 
their conspiracy of silence. At such an 
hour, it was perfectly unreasonable to 
continue the discussion—hon. Member 
after hon. Member making a speech, and 
no reply coming from the Treasury 
Bench. The subject-matter of the Mo- 
tion was one Irish Members regarded as 
of the most vital importance, and it was 
not their fault if the debate had taken 
place under unfavourable circumstances. 
The facts upon which the Motion was 
based only appeared publicly yesterday 
(Monday). A large number of Irish 
Members were obliged to leave Lon- 
don; but the subject was regarded as 
of such tremendous importance that 
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those Irish Members would be glad, in- 
deed, to return, if it was necessary to do 
so, to press upon the Government the 
necessity of this inquiry. Surely they 
were entitled to hear from the Treasury 
Bench something besides the helpless 
non possumus with which the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
met the damning facts brought before 
the House that night. He trusted that, 
if they did not have some assurance 
from the Treasury Bench, that, for the 
sake of the Government itself, and for 
the sake of justice to the memory of 
this unfortunate man, an inquiry, publie 
or private, would be held, such as 
the Prime Minister promised the other 
night in a much less serious case, he 
trusted opposition would be carried to 
the utmost limits the Forms of the House 
would allow; that to-morrow, and sub- 
sequently, reinforced by other hon. Mem- 
bers, they would persevere in their at- 
tempt to break the conspiracy of silence 
into which the Government had entered. 

Mr. GRAY said, if they did not pro- 
test, by every means in their power, 
against the attitude the Government 
had preserved during the debate, he 
thought that, to some extent, they would 
be sharing in the blood-guiltiness of 
those who had a part in the execution 
of this unfortunate man. If this were 
a case of miscarriage of justice of some 
slight nature in connection with some 
English trial, there would have been 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
profuse in explanation, and Ministers 
anxious to dispossess the minds of hon. 
Members of any notion of wrong done, 
or the fullest desire to repair it to the 
utmost of their power. But here was a 
case of a man strangled by process of 
law—he would not discuss now the 
merits or demerits of the case—and both 
at the time of his execution there were 
grave doubts and anxiety -—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must not discuss the merits of the case 
now; he must keep to the Motion for 
the Adjournment of the Debate. 

Mr. GRAY: It is my desire to do so. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not doing so now. 

Mr. GRAY said, he desired to do so. 
Here was a question of vast importance 
brought before the House, and appa- 
rently, except by the one single speech 
from tle hon. and learned Gentleman 
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the Solicitor General for Ireland, who 
ex officio was compelled to speak whether 
he had information or not, apparently, 
in a matter of such vast importance, the 
Government were indifferent; the re- 
sponsible Minister who, in the absence 
of the Prime Minister, was supposed to 
represent the opiniou of the Govern- 
ment, had listened to the debate, but had 
taken no part in it, or displayed any in- 
terest in any way. Was it to be an 
understood rule that, in cases of this 
nature, the Government would give no 
sort of satisfaction, simply letting the 
debate go on without any reply ? Surely 
it could not be supposed that the debate 
was started merely with the desire to 
occupy the time of the House. Nothing 
was further from the mind of his hon. 
Friends than anything of the kind. They 
felt their deep, their terrible responsi- 
bility in connection with this transac- 
tion ; they felt the question could not be 
left where it was, and that it was their 
duty to obtain from the Government an 
assurance that an investigation should 
be made into the grave facts brought to 
light. To his mind, the indifference 
of the Treasury Bench with regard to 
the subject was shocking and horrible. 
There was not a Minister to say a word 
upon the matter, and that was shameful, 
and nothing less. 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
You have stated, Sir, that it would be 
irregular to discuss the merits of this 
matter upon this Motion; but, if the 
Motion is withdrawn, I shall be per- 
fectly prepared to state on the part of 
the Government what conclusion they 
have formed on the subject. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR thereupon 
asked leave to withdraw his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have heard the greater part of this 
discussion, and I must say that I think 
the demand which has been made, 
that the Government shall at once insti- 
tute an inquiry into this matter, some- 
what unreasonable and precipitate. As 
far as I can gather, the statements of 
hon. Members are based upon state- 
ments which have appeared to-day ina 
daily newspaper, which there has been 
no time to consider, and which, so far 
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as we can tell, may rest upon very 
slender foundation. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: Our case rests mainly 
upon statements made to the Archbishop 
of Tuam. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The statements brought beforethe House 
this evening are statements which I be- 
lieve have been brought this evening 
for the first time under the notice of my 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General for Ireland. He had no know- 
ledge of these alleged facts until he 
heard them this evening; and I believe 
what he has now heard has been taken 
from what has appeared for the first 
time to-day. Statements and allegations 
of the kind now brought forward do not 
appear to me to constitute a case upon 
which a responsible Minister of the 
Crown could undertake off-hand to make 
an inquiry. It has been stated by the 
hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) 
that these allegations rest to a great 
extent on statements which have been 
made in a formal and solemn manner 
before a certain dignitary of the Roman 
Catholic Church. If these statements 
are primd facie of a bond fide character, 
and are vouched for by the dignitary of 
the Roman Catholic Church before whom 
they were brought, and are brought for- 
mally under the notice of Her Majesty’s 
Government, they will receive considera- 
tion, and if there appears to be a case 
for further inquiry, that inquiry will be 
granted. But I think hon. Members 
must see that it is impossible to accept 
ex parte statements which are made 
without cross-examination, without any 
opportunity of the statements being 
compared with the statements of other 
witnesses in the case, or with facts which 
have been proved, and are undisputed, 
as a sufficient ground for inquiry. If 
the Roman Catholic dignitary before 
whom these statements were made can 
give sufficient proofs of authenticity of 
the statements, and they are brought 
formally under the notice of the Govern- 
ment, then the Government will be justi- 
fied in considering what form of inquiry 
they should institute; but I do not think 
it is possible, until these allegations are 
brought in a more formal manner under 
the notice of the Government, for us to 
do anything further. I cannot fail to 
recollect that the Crown Solicitor, whose 
conduct has been impugned in this mat- 
ter, has been made on various points 
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the subject of bitter attacks recently, and 
it is quite possible that some of his 
numerous enemies may have induced 
rsons to bring forward charges against 
im in connection with this case. [ Several 
hon. Memsers: Oh, oh!] I am not 
imputing anything to any hon. Member 
of this House. Itis quite clear that this 
erson has very bitter enemies in Ire- 
and, and has been made the subject of 
bitter and fierce attacks ; and it is quite 
conceivable and quite possible that the 
statements now made and published in a 
newspaper to-day may be part of that 
system of attack which has been pursued 
against this gentleman. I have no know- 
ledge myself on this subject; but I do 
know that he has been attacked; and I 
think it is only common fairness and 
justice that we should not accept as 
proof against this gentleman, or even as 
constituting a primd facie case for in- 
guiry into the alleged misconduct 
on his part, the statement which has 
appeared in to-day’s newspaper, and 
which responsible Members of the 
Government have had no opportu- 
nity of comparing with the known 
facts. I have, I think, done as much as 
is possible when I say that if these 
statements which are alleged to have 
been made before a Roman Catholic 
dignitary are brought before the Go- 
vernment formally, and if they appear 
to be of such a character as to warraut 
an inquiry, they will receive inquiry. 
I do not see how any hon. Member can 
conceive it possible that I should say 
more than what I have said, and the 
assurance I have given that I will bring 
this discussion and these statements 
under the notice of the Government of 
Ireland ; and if the statements appear 
to be vouched for in the manner I have 
described, inquiry will be made. 

Mr. GRAY said, the case did not rest 
on these statements merely, but on de- 
positions in existence. As to this matter 
coming under the notice of the Govern- 
ment for the first time to-day, it had 
been the subject of publication for the 
last three days; and, therefore, if it had 
not come under the notice of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland before, that was the 
fault of those who ought to have brought 
it under his notice. The noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) said it was necessary to have it 
brought formally under the notice of the 
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Government; but he really thought this 
theory of matters being brought formally 
under the notice of the Government was 
being pushed a trifle too far. The Go- 
vernment might have known and seen 
these things, for they were under the 
eyes of every person but those at Dublin 
Castle, and they chose to close and 
bandage their eyes to them. They were 
determined, whether Myles Joyce had 
been dealt with justly or had been 
judicially murdered, to follow blindly 
the course which had led them into so 
much trouble already. The noble Mar- 
quess had said there was no evidence 
but the statement which had appeared 
in a newspaper to-day; and he had 
suggested—although he had not the 
slightest proof for it, and the suggestion 
was an unworthy one—in order to pre- 
judice public opinion in England upon 
this matter, that this was a conspiracy 
against the character of Mr. George 
Bolton—a character so precious in the 
eyes of the Irish Government that they 
had already suspended him. He would 
like to know who, in the view of the 
noble Marquess, would consider it 
worth while to conspire against such a 
person—who would consider it worth 
while to conspire against an official who 
had been dismissed by the Government ? 
If an ecclesiastic expressed sentiments 
which might be deemed to be more or 
less in support of the English policy of 
the Government in Ireland, the Govern- 
ment were exceedingly ready to quote 
them in support of their views, and did 
not ask for a formal communication 
before they adopted them. In this 
matter the Archbishop of Tuam had ex- 
pressed a strong hope that the Govern- 
ment would at once do all they could to 
release the much-injured men who were 
sent to penal servitude, and would libe- 
rally compensate them, and would do 
what they could for the family of poor 
Myles Joyce. Perhaps the noble Mar- 
quess would pay some attention to the 
Archbishop’s words. All that was now 
asked was that the Government would 
do in this case what they would do in 
any English case without any formality ; 
that they would inquire into the truth 
of these published statements, and order 
an investigation as to whether they were 
true or not, and would produce, as Eng- 
lish public opinion would compel them 
to produce, for the judgment of the com- 
munity—namely, the depositions which 
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had been asked for, in order to see who 
were innocent and who were guilty. 
That was what was wanted, and that 
was what, in England, they would have 
todo. No Government in England, no 
matter whether they stood upon the 
franchise or any other cry, would stand 
a fortnight if they refused to investigate 
a primd facie case. Even Welsh Mem- 
bers, who were steady followers of the 
Government, would, if a Welshman had 
been hanged in this way, insist on having 
an investigation. How much more im- 
portant, then, was it in Ireland, where 
the people distrusted English rule en- 
tirely, and believed that these men had 
been hanged on false testimony—how 
much more important was it that these 
statements should be tested, and that if 
they could be justified they should be 
justified openly? Why did not the 
noble Marquess make his statement two 
hours ago? Would not the people in 
Ireland say that it was only because a 
number of Irish Members chanced to be 
here to-night, and were determined to 
make a protest, that the noble Marquess 
got up to amend the statement of the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
Ireland, and gave some kind of assur- 
ance? He hoped his hon. Friend (Mr. 
O’Brien) would accept this assurance, 
and put it to the test. He had no doubt 
the Archbishop of Tuam would formally 
communicate to the Lord Lieutenant the 
statement these men had made to him, 
and then they would see whether any 
inquiry would be made. The first step 
to an investigation must be the produc- 
tion of the depositions that were made, 
and whereby the life of this unfortunate 
man who had been hanged might have 
been saved. 
Mr. MAGNIAC said, he did not pro- 
se to occupy the House more than a 
ew minutes; but he could not allow to 
ass the charge made by the hon. Mem- 
er opposite (Mr. Gray) to the effect that 
if this case had occurred in England it 
would have been inquired into. He 
(Mr. Magniac) protested against that 
statement. No Government would have 
been justified in instituting an inquiry 
under similar circumstances to those of 
this case. This was not ‘‘an Irish case,” 
as it had been described ; but the ques- 
tion was as to the administration of 
justice in the Three Kingdoms, and for 
them to act upon a telegram in a case 
of such a grave nature was an abuse of 
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the Forms of the House. A statement 
was made not long ago, based on a 
telegram, that a plaintiff in a suit had 
committed perjury in stating that he was 
required to appear as a witness in his 
own case and had declined. 

Mr. CALLAN: No such statement 
was made. 

Mr. MAGNIAC: That he had with- 
drawn himself as a witness, and that his 
case was closed. 

Mr. CALLAN: No such statement 
was made. 

Mr. MAGNIAC: The statement was 
as I have said. 

Mr. CALLAN: No. 

Mr. MAGNIAC: Am I entitled to 
speak ? 

Mr. BIGGAR: No. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must be allowed to continue his speech. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, that on that 
—the Ministerial—side of the House, 
hon. Gentlemen were charged with 
voting from Party motives—any way 
the Government told them to vote. He 
did not think, as he had said more than 
once, that any large number of hon. 
Members could be charged with that. 
Many hon. Members on the Ministerial 
side of the House took as much interest 
in Irish matters as Irish Members them- 
selves, and he protested against this 
question being considered an Irish ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought that if 
they had a day or two to think about 
this matter they would be able to ap- 
proach it more clearly. He would, 
therefore, move the adjournment of the 
debate. The Government seemed to be 
ignorant of the facts of the case; or, if 
they had any facts to base their defence 
upon, they had entirely neglected to 
bring them forward; therefore, he moved 
the adjournment, so that they might 
have an opportunity of coming to a rea- 
sonable decision. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
seconded the Motion; and the more so, 
because he wished to go into certain 
grievances connected with what was 
called the administration of the law in 
the Queen’s County—questions connected 
with the conduct of the police and the 
inhabitants of the district. There were 
other questions which should be dis- 
cussed, but whieh could not be gone into 
with advantage that night—questions 
which deserved to be considered by the 
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House, such as the treatment and de- 
liberate neglect, by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, of Catholics in the work- 
houses of the country. This was a 
matter which could not now be properly 
discussed. This grievance he had fre- 
ae brought under the notice of the 
ocal Government Board, and their 
attention had been frequently drawn to 
the various statutes in force setting forth 
the rights of the inmates, and to the 
regulations of the Board recognizing 
those rights. These statutes and regula- 
tions had been systematically disregarded, 
as also had the complaints which had 
been urged from time to time on the 
question. He thought the best thing 
they could do would be to have the de- 
bate adjourned, so as to enable these 
questions to be properly discussed. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Biggar.) 


The House divided:—Ayes 8; Noes 
89: Majority 31.—(Div. List, No. 214.) 


Mr. OALLAN: I rise to move the 
adjournment of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has already spoken—he cannot do that. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
rose to speak. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
seconded a Motion for the Adjournment 
of the Debate; and he is not, therefore, 
entitled to speak. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: As a ques- 
tion of Order, I wish to ask whether my 
hon. Friend, having seconded a Motion 
for the Adjournment of the Debate, is 
thereby precluded from speaking on the 
Main Question ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is so. 

Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 39; Noes 
8: Majority 31.—(Div. List, No. 215.) 

Main Question proposed, ‘“‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND & WALES)—RO- 
MAN CATHOLICS IN WORKHOUSES— 
RIGHT OF ATTENDING MASS OUT- 
DOORS.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to bring under the notice of the 
House a great grievance, under which 
the Catholics in the workhouses of this 
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country suffered. By the 25 & 26 Vict., 


ce. 48, s. 21, where no religious service 
was provided in the workhouse, every 
inmate might, subject to regulations, go 
to his own proper place of worship. That 
statutory right had been recognized by 
the Local Government Board, and Orders 
in accordance with it had been issued, 
and letters of instruction had been sent 
to different parts of the country, as occa- 
sion required, securing to Catholic in- 
mates the right to go to Mass. In acase 
—the circumstances of which were very 
well known to the right hon. Baronet 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke), as it 
occurred in Chelsea, the district he re- 
presented in that House—the facts and 
arguments had been thoroughly thrashed 
out in the Court of Queen’s Bench, and 
a decision had been come to, which had 
been enforced by the Local Government 
Board. In connection with that parish 
he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) had obtained 
a copy of the Order under which this 
section of the 25 & 26 of the Queen was 
put in force. He had had occasion re- 
peatedly to represent to the Local Go- 
vernment Board that the Catholic in- 
mates of a particular workhouse in 
Sheffield were very unfairly and cruelly 
treated in respect of their religious con- 
victions. The inmates were obliged— 
or, at any rate, were, until a very recent 
date—to attend the Protestant Service. 
The unfortunate Catholic inmates were 
neither allowed to have Mass celebrated 
inside the workhouse, nor—although 
there was a Catholic Church not far 
away—to attend Divine Service in their 
parish church. Well, after the recogni- 
tion by Parliament of the reasonable 
claims of the Catholics to be allowed to 
attend Mass on Sundays, and on what 
Catholics called holidays of obligation, 
and after the Orders of the Local Go- 
vernment Board itself, making detailed 
arrangements for carrying out the provi- 
sions of that enactment, it was rather 
extraordinary to find a Liberal Govern- 
ment neglecting to give that security to 
Catholics which a Conservative Govern- 
ment—generally rather more opposed, 
or, at least, generally supposed to be 
rather more opposed, to Catholic tenden- 
cies than a Liberal Government—had 
never neglected to afford. This was a 
question which concerned the Irish Ca- 
tholics throughout this country—and if 
the right hon. Baronet the President of 
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the Local Government Board would con- 
sult his own constituency, he would find 
that there was no question of the fran- 
chise, or even of coercion in Ireland, 
which more closely affected or so deeply 
moved them than this question of the 
treatment of the poor. In order to secure 
their religious rights they would not be 
influenced by any mere political conside- 
ration at the next Election. He knew 
for a fact that a very large number of 
Irish electors, who voted for Liberal 
candidates at the last General Election, 
were prepared to put as a test question 
to candidates at the next Election, whe- 
ther they were prepared to protect the 
religious rights of the inmates of the 
Union workhouses in this country? So 
far as he was concerned, he should be 
glad to see such a question as that 
evaded at the General Election. He 
thought all questions connected with 
religion were as well kept out of such 
issues ; but he knew the feeling he had 
described was rising. In Sheffield, at 
the next Election, this matter was sure 
to be made an election cry. But, apart 
from all that aspect of the case, why on 
earth should these unfortunate people, 
simply because they happened to be im- 
mured within the walls of a workhouse, 
be deprived of such consolation as at- 
tendance at the religious services of their 
Church afforded? If the people mis- 
behaved themselves when they went to 
attend Mass, the Local Government 
Board, under the Orders at present 
drawn up, had ample security fur suffi- 
ciently dealing with them. There was 
power reserved to the Guardians to re- 
scind the exercise of the right, if it were 
abused. There were some provisions in 
the Local Government Board’s Orders 
for treating the inmates who became 
“ disorderly ;”’ and if the offences were 
persisted in, the inmates could be treated 
as “refractory,” under which descrip- 
tion they could be taken before the ma- 
gistrates, and treated as justice might 
require. There was no reason at all 
why these unfortunate people should not 
be allowed to go to church. They were 
practically lost without it—without that 
salutary influence without which they 
little hoped to be happy, and to fight 
the battle of life decently again. There 


was in what he had stated a substantial 
grievance ; and in connection with it the 
Irish Members, he thought, had some 
right to expect some clear promise from 
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the Representatives of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, his 
right hon. Friend (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
had asked him to reply, as this was 
more under his Department. Two or 
three circumstances had arisen which 
had called, and rightly called, for the 
interference of the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) on behalf of 
his fellow-religionists. In one of the 
cases which had arisen, the Government 
had been able fully to meet the hon. 
Gentleman’s views; and if they could 
not meet his views altogether in this 
matter, it had not been for want of try- 
ing to do so. His right hon. Friend 
was of opinion—and he (Mr. George 
Russell) certainly concurred in his view 
—that the legal claim of the inmates of 
workhouses to attend Divine Service out- 
sidethe workhouses, when there were no 
means of having it inside, was indis- 
putable. That was the view the Depart- 
ment had presented to the Unions. He 
had not been aware that the hon. Mem- 
ber intended raising this question ; there- 
fore, he was speaking from memory ; 
but his impression was that this view 
had been already presented by the De- 
partment to the Guardians of Sheffield, 
and, as they had experienced on pre- 
vious occasions, they had had some diffi- 
culty in bringing those Guardians to 
their way of thinking in the matter. The 
hon. Gentleman had said something 
about this being a question of difference 
between the present Administration and 
the lateone. If he (Mr. George Russell) 
might be allowed to correct the hon. 
Member, he should rather say it was a 
difference between one Board of Guar- 
dians and another. The Guardians of 
Chelsea had been able to put a stop to 
the grievance. The Guardians of Old- 
ham had done the same; but there had 
been great difficulty in bringing the 
Guardians of Sheffield to entertain and 
act on those views of religious equality 
which the Government entertained and 
were prepared to act on. He would not 
go further into the subject than to say 
that he had already —since the hon. 
Member had spoken to him on the 
subject—written a letter to the Office, 
which would be seen and read to- 
morrow, and his right hon. Friend (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) would address a fur- 
ther and a stronger representation to the 
Guardians of Sheffield on the case which 
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the hon. Member had brought before the 
House. He hoped that before very long 
the co-religionists of the hon. Member 
would have no reason to complain of 
being deprived of the power of exercising 
those religious observances which they 
had every right to exercise. 


Main Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 41; Noes 
8: Majority 33.—(Div. List, No. 216.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Power for the Treasury to 
borrow). 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he had 
not a copy of the Bill before him; but 
he supposed that on this clause they 
could raise the question they had been 
discussing in the House a short time 
since. He would not go into the merits 
of the case fully ; but he thought a satis- 
factory conclusion would be arrived at if 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington) would make a little plainor 
and definite the undertaking which he 
understood the noble Marquess meant to 
give. He understood that the promise 
was that an inquiry should be made into 
the evidence, if the matter was brought 
before the Government in a formal man- 
ner—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Itseems to me the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) is referring to a question 
which has just been discussed; but it is 
not the Question before the Committee. 


The Question before the Committee with | 


regard to this clause is the ‘‘ power of the 
Treasury to borrow.” I do not think 
that has anything to do with the ques- 
tion he wishes to raise. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR rose to a point 
of Order. He had a suspicion that he 
might not be quite in Order when he 
rose just now. But he wished to ask, 
was there not a clause in the Appropria- 
tion Bill dealing with the Irish Votes, 
or would the question arise on the Sche- 
dules ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
must not understand me as expressing 
any opinion as to what may be raised on 
the matter; but in the Rchedules, no 
doubt, there is a reference to Irish 
Votes. 

Mr. OALLAN said, after that state- 
ment, he had to ask, could the Com- 
mittee, if Clause 3 were passed, discuss 
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the Schedules, and would it be n: 
to put them? In the second pa 4 
of Clause 3 it was provided that the sub- 
stance of the Schedules should be taken 
to be part of the Act, as if they were in 
the body of the Act. If that clause 
passed, would it be competent for the 
Committee to discuss the different items 
in the Schedules? 

Mr. BIGGAR rose to speak on the 
point of Order 

Toe OHAIRMAN: The question 
raised by the hon. Member (Mr. Callan) 
refers to something in Clause 3. Let us 
proceed in the proper way—we are 
dealing with Clause 2. 


Clause agreed to. 


(Appropriation) Bilt. 





Clause 3 (Appropriation of sums voted 
for supply services). 


Mr. O’BRIEN said; as a matter of 
information, he asked, if the Committee 
were discussing whether the Treasury 
should have power to borrow, could hon. 
Members proceed to give reasons why 
the Government did not deserve to have 
any power of the kind? 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had asked for 
an explanation in reference to the 
clause. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he ob- 
jected to the power this clause would 
confer on Her Majesty’s Government, 
which was very much employed in con- 
nection with the administration of 
justice; and he would therefore move, 
as an Amendment to the clause, the 
omission of £56,106,172. 

Toe OHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber will not be able to move that 
Amendment now, for the Question before 
the Committee is that Clause 3 stand 
part of the Bill. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he should like to 
have an answer to his question, for it 
was a ruling that would guide their 
course. The question was, whether, if 
this clause wete passed, the Chairman 
would rule that the second ph of 
the clause passed the Schedules; or 
whether it would be competent to hon. 
Members to move reductions in the 
different items in the Schedules ? 

Tut CHAIRMAN: I think it will be 
better, before deciding upon what may 
be said upon the Schedules, to come to 
the Schedule itself. As I have already 
intimated, in the Schedules there is a 
reference to Irish Votes. ; 

Mr. CALLAN: As you have decided, 
it will be competent for me to move the 
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omission of the Vote under the head of 
Civil Service for Ireland—— 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
We have not yet come to the Schedules. 
When we come to the Schedule, I will 
express my opinion. I have intimated 
to the hon. Member that in the 
Schedules there isa distinct reference to 
Irish Votes. 

Mr. CALLAN: On Clause 3, I pro- 
pose to move a reduction, as I am not 
certain that I may not be precluded 
from raising a discussion on Schedule 
B, Class III. At some inconvenience, I 
will raise the discussion now, and I hope 
I may be excused if I raise a discussion 
that would be more pertinent to the 
Schedules. I wish to move the omission 
of approval of the Law Charges and of 
the Vote for the Lord Lieutenant’s 
salary. If it will be competent for me 
to raise the question on the Schedule 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
shall not depart from the Rules of the 
House to please the hon. Member. The 
hon. Member will have to conform his 
observations to the Rules of the House, 
which he is not doing if he persists now. 
I have intimated very plainly there is a 
reference to Irish Votes in the Schedule; 
but I will not now state what my ruling 
on any point raised on the Schedule 
may be. 

Mr. KENNY: Is it competent, or 
not, for any hon. Member to discuss any 
subject that would arise under any 
head in the Schedules to the Bill ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Yes. In my 
opinion, matters referred to in the 
Schedules would be legitimate subjects 
of discussion. 


Clause agreed to. 





Remaining clauses agreed to. 
Schedule A agreed to. 


Schedule B. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Do you, 
Sir, in putting the Question, include all 
parts of Schedule B, or do you put the 
parts separately ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The whole, un- 
doubtedly. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Then 
I am in Order in moving in Part 10, 
page 19, No. 21, the omission of the 
item £90,066, on account of the salaries 
and expenses of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature in Ireland. That will be in 
Order, will it not? 


Mr. Catilan 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: May I 
ask, would the hon. Member be in 
Order in discussing the policy of that 
Vote now? Will he be in Order in 
making a Motion for a reduction, as it 
has already been voted in Parliament ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have stated to 
the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) 
that he would be in Order in discussing 
any question contained in the Schedules ; 
but it would not be in Order to move to 
omit an item in the Schedule, as it has 
been already voted in Supply by the 
House. 

Mr. GRAY: On the point of Order, 
would not an hon. Member be in Order in 
moving the omission of any one item on 
account of its having been voted by 
Parliament? Would he not be in Order 
in moving the omission of all the items, 
for is that not the Question you put 
when you say ‘that this Clause or this 
Schedule stand part of the Bill?” Can- 
not a Member vote ‘‘ Aye” or No” 
to that? Can we, then, strike out the 
whole, and not strike out part? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: To the question 
put to me, the answer is itself involved 
in the Question I put to the Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. T. P. O° CONNOR said, hethought 
he was justified in raising the question 
now, for he found in the Schedule several 
Irish Votes on which the subject could 
be legitimately raised ; and he thought 
the matter might be brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion. The noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Hartington) was will- 
ing, as he understood, to give a pledge 
that the Government would order an in- 
quiry into the case with the new evi- 
dence now existing ; but, as a first con- 
dition, it should be something more than 
a newspaper report; that it should be 
the evidence brought by a respectable 
authority of the Catholic Church; se- 
condly, that the reception of the evi- 
dence, if evidence there be, should be, 
on formal representation made to the Go- 
vernment ; on these conditions theinquiry 
should be granted. He would call to 
the mind of the noble Marquess a fact 
with which, perhaps, he was not familiar. 
About a week or a fortnight ago, they 
brought a case before the Committee of 
a man convicted on false evidence, as 
they thought, and they brought their 
reasons for so thinking before the Prime 
Minister. Without entering into the 
merits of the case, the Prime Minister 
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entered into a pledge that a strict inquiry 
by experts should be ordered. If the 
noble Marquess would go so far as that, 
it would be satisfactory to all parties. 
THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
repeated the words he had used. If the 
Archbishop of Tuam would formally 
bring the matter under the considera- 
tion of the Government, he (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) would undertake 
to say that it should have the best con- 
sideration of the Irish Government. He 
refrained from absolutely promising that 
an inquiry should be instituted, for it 
was premature to say what would be the 
statement vouched for by the Archbishop 
of Tuam, or any other person who might 
make representations to the Irish Govern- 
ment. All he had ventured to say on 
the case as presented to him—all he 
could say was, he would promise that 
the Irish Government should take any 
eo made to them into con- 
sideration ; and if the facts appeared to 
be as they had been alleged to be that 
night, then an inquiry should be made. 
Mr. HARRINGTON said, they 
wished the inquiry to extend further 
than the statements which had appeared 
in the newspaper. The noble Marquess 
was not present, and did not hear all 
the facts laid before the House. Par- 
ticular reference had been made to two 
depositions made two days before the 
execution by the two men found guilty 
with Myles Joyce, and who were actually 
executed on the same gallows with him. 
When, on a previous occasion, he (Mr. 
Harrington) raised the subject, and 
= out the responsibility of the 
ord Lieutenant, who had these deposi- 
tions before him, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland declined to accede to the re- 
quest that these documents should be 
laid on the Table of the House. The 
facts brought forward that night he 
looked upon only as corroborating the 
statements previously made, a remark- 
able corroboration of the statements 
made, and the suspicions engendered in 
the feelings of the Irish people in refer- 
ence to the execution. He should like 
the noble Marquess to say whether, as a 
most essential part of the inquiry, the 
most easy way of re-assuring the people, 
the Government would lay on the Table 
of the House the depositions of the two 
men executed with Myles Joyce, which, 
if the evidence he had was correct, and 
he had no doubt of bis informant, dis- 
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tinetly and clearly stated that Myles 
Joyce had no hand in, or cognizance of, 
the murders; that these two men were 
guilty, but Myles Joyce was innocent. 
It was upon this he (Mr. Harrington) 
founded his statement, not upon the re- 
cent statement of the two informers, 
though, of course, he took the latter as 
strong corroboration of the statement. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland had re- 
fused to make these depositions public ; 
but now any inquiry made part be in- 
adequate and insufficient, if it did not 
include the production of those two de- 
positions, now in the hands of the Irish 
Government, and which would either 
vindicate the Irish Government, and 
show that they had acted with strict 
justice, or they would justify the feeling 
entertained as to the unfortunate cireum- 
stances attending the execution. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would advise 
his hon. Friends to accept frankly the 
promise given by the noble Marquess. 
They had reason to complain that that 
concession had not been made fairly and 
frankly at first, and then they might 
have been in bed two hours ago. It 
only showed the effect of a little pressure 
upon an unwilling Government. The 
noble Marquess had given a pledge that, 
on the Government receiving from the 
Archbishop of Tuam that statement 
which had been read in the House, an 
inquiry would be ordered. He supposed 
the inquiry would be in the same spirit 
as that promised by the Prime Minister 
in another case, precluding no point in 
relation to the subject; and one of the 
most important points was the produc- 
tion of those depositions as a natural 
sequence to the statement to be laid 
before the Government by the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam. As to the charges, so far 
as they personally affected George Bol- 
ton, of course, they would also come in 
as a secondary object. He supposed 
that would come within the Mig re 
mental inquiry he understood the Lord 
Lieutenant was going to order into the 
conduct of the “‘ rats” in the Castle. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, of course the 
depositions would be a vital part of any 
such inquiry. He believed the last de- 
claration of the noble Marquess was 
satisfactory, and as much as, under the 
circumstances, could be expected. He 
joined with the hon. Member for Louth 
(Mr. Callan) in regretting that the de- 
claration was not made two or three 
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hours before, and delayed until some 
Members had lost their temper, and all 
had lost a considerable share of their 
night’s rest. It was another added to 
the thousand illustrations the English 
Ministry got that concessions to the 
Irish people ought not to be delayed to 
the last moment, as they so often were, 
until the concession lost all graciousness. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
It is impossible that I should pledge 
myself, or the Irish Government. to the 
exact nature and scope of the inquiry. 
From the statements of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Harrington) I gather now that 
certain documents should be produced 
which have been refused by the Irish 
Government. I cannot tell under what 
circumstances they were refused ; and it 
is impossible that I could deal with a 
matter of this kind now, and state the 
exact nature and scope of the inquiry. 
What I have undertaken is that the 
matter shall be brought before the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, the only 
ground of the refusal was, that it was 
not usual to produce documents of this 
kind. He would not have pressed the 
matter so strongly if he had believed 
there were circumstances connected with 
them which would embarrass the Go- 
vernment; but the only ground of re- 
fusal alleged by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland was that it was not usual to 
produce them; and he, therefore, de- 
clined to do so. That was an answer 
which could not satisfy the Irish people. 


Schedule agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; 
to be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Four o'clock in the morning. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 12th August, 1884. 





MINUTES.]—Pvustic Bitts—First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation).* 

Second Reading—Oommittee negatived—Corrupt 
Practices (Suspension of Elections) * (252). 
Second Reading — Committee negatived—Third 
Reading—Public Health (Members and Offi- 
cers) now Public Health (Officers) * (253), 

and passed. 

Third Reading — Disused Burial Grounds * 
(249) ; Cholera, &c. Protection * (247), and 
passed. 


Mr, O’Brien 


{LORDS} 
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PARLIAMENT—JUDICIAL BUSINESS— 
APPEALS—NEW STANDING ORDER. 


Moved, That Standing Order No. VIII., 
applicable to Appeals, be vacated, and 
that the following Order be made a 
Standing Order in lieu thereof : 


(Abatement or defect.) 

“ Ordered, that in the event of abatement by 
death or defect through bankruptcy, an appeal 
shall not stand dismissed for default under 
Standing Orders Nos. III., 1V., V., provided 
that notice of such abatement or defect be given 
by letter addressed to the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments and lodged in the Judicial Office prior to 
the expiration of the period limited by the 
Standing Order under which the appeal would 
otherwise have stood dismissed. 


(Revivor, &c.) 

‘¢ Ordered, that all appeals marked on th® 
Cause List of the House as abated or defective 
shall stand dismissed unless within three months 
from the date of the notice to the Clerk of the 
Parliaments of abatement or defect, if the 
House be then sitting, or, if not, then not later 
than the third sitting day of the next ensuing 
sittings of the House, a petition shall be pre- 
sented to the House for reviving the appeal or 
for rendering the same effective. 


(Supplemental cases to be delivered in where 

appeals are revived or parties added.) 

** Ordered, that where any party or parties to 
an appeal shall die pending the same, subse- 
quently to the printed cases having been lodged, 
and the appeal shall be revived against his or 
her representative or representatives as the per- 
son or persons standing in the place of the 
person or persons so dying as aforesaid, a sup- 
plemental case shall be lodged by the party or 
parties so reviving the same respectively, stating 
the Order or Orders respectively made by the 
House in such case. 

‘¢ The like rule shall be observed by the Ap- 
pellant and Respondent popesieny, where any 
person or persons shall, by leave of the House, 
upon petition or otherwise, be added as a party 
or parties to the said appeal after the printed 
cases in such appeal shall have been lodged.’’— 
(The Lord Chancellor). 


Motion agreed to. 


PERSIA—RAILWAY CONCESSION TO A 
RUSSIAN COMPANY. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv LAMINGTON asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Whether any official 
information had been received of a con- 
cession having been granted toa Russian 
Oompany to make a railway from the 
ore Sea to the Persian Gulf? The 
noble Lord said, that if a concession had 
been granted, he must point out what a 
very important matter it was, not so 
much as regarded the safety of India, 
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but as regarded the right to make a 

railway down to the head of the Per- 

sian Gulf. There had been a question 

in reference to making the Euphrates 

Valley Railway, and as to the British 

Government advancing £8,000,000 of | 
money for the purpose of widening the 

Suez Canal; and he wished to point out 

that the sum of £8,000,000 would be 

sufficient to make the whole of the rail- | 
way which had been begun by an Otto- | 
man Oompany through that Valley. 
This was certainly a most important 
matter; and he would like to know | 
whether the Government had taken into | 
consideration the idea of supporting the | 
Euphrates Valley Railway ? 

Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he | 
could not answer the noble Lord’s Ques- | 
tion as to the Euphrates Valley Railway ; 
but he could answer that part of the) 
Question of the noble Lord of which he | 
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valuation and by purchase ; but are nét 
bound to take any steps of demolition 
or construction. As to construction, they 
are engaged, by what passed in 1882, to 
take no steps until a plan has gained 
the sanction of the Legislature. No 
plan has gained the sanction of the 
Legislature ; and it is doubtful whe- 
ther any of those exhibited at 18 Spring 
Gardens can obtain it. As there is 
no legal obligation to do anything, 


as the whole question is sub judice, at 


least, of the Executive, who have dis- 
cretionary power, it is useful to recall, 
in a few words, the consequences of the 
measure if persisted in. It would be 
most disturbing and injurious to the re- 
sidents on the eastern part of Carlton 
House Terrace, who hold their leases of 


|the Crown, and are entitled to protee- 


tion from it. It would invade the Ad- 
miralty, which has great associations. 


had given Notice, and which had re-|The plan favoured, which I have in- 
ference to the supposed concession to/|spected in its drawing, would over- 
Russia. Her Majesty’s Government had | shadow the Horse Guards, one of the 
received no information of any such con- | few edifices in which architecture has 
cession having been granted. | been fortunate. Without the slightest 

Lorv LAMINGTON said, it was) reason, it would destroy Spring Gardens, 
scarcely creditable that Her Majesty’s|a space available for new official resi- 
Government should have no information | dences, and really wanted for that put- 
on this point. He had also to ask if; pose. The Act renounces the advantages 
Her Majesty’s Government were not of the site connected with Great George 
prepared to consider the importance of Street, which the noble Earl the Chair- 
constructing the Euphrates Valley line ?! man of Committees (the Earl of Redes- 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, | dale) has so frequently insisted on, and 
that on the hypothesis of something | which the Protest signed among your 
which, so far as the Government knew, | Lordships thoroughly explained. It was 








did not exist, the Government could not | 
be called upon to say what they would 
do in some possible contingency which 
might occur. 


PUBLIC OFFICES SITE ACT. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- | 
BELL, who had given Notice of the) 
following Question :—To ask Her Ma-| 
jesty’s Government, Whether they can | 
pledge themselves to take no further | 
steps in carrying out the Public Offices | 
Site Act until Parliament has re-assem- | 
bled for the Autumn Session, said: I, 
have put this Question on the Paper, 
only with a view to urge the Govern- 
ment to delay still further the applica- 
tion of the Public Offices Site Act. Let 
me remind the House that the Act— 
which I have to-day looked over—is en- 
tirely permissive. The Government are 
empowered to appropriate a site by 





resisted by the Institute of Architects. 


| It is opposed both to inquiry and to evi- 


dence. On the other hand, it emanated 
from a Board to which we owe the 
anarchy of Hyde Park Corner—now so 
often likened to a railway junction— 
together with the mutilation and depar- 
ture of the statue which belonged to it, 
against the recorded judgment of the 
House, and still more against the out- 
raged feelings of society. Now, there 
is but one pretext for the measure. It 
is true the War Office are badly lodged 
at present. I readily admit their incon- 
veniences. But if this scheme is carried 
out, they will be badly lodged for the 
next decade. Their wants admit of far 
more prompt and easy satisfaction than 
will be found in an extravagant and 
tawdry block of speculative architecture. 
My Lords, the conclusion is that the 
Treasury ought not to give their sanction 
to the measure. There is a special 


ground to justify such conduct, besides 
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the drain upon finance which foreign 
policy occasions at this moment. By 
accident the sense of this House was 
never taken on the Bill; and it is im- 
possible to say that it would not other- 
wise have been defeated. Beyond the 
Government it had no clear support, and 
there is little reason to suppose that they 
were all united in its favour. What I 
ask to-day, in point of fact, is no more 
than the Government conceded, when 
they declared that the Act should not 
go on, until some one of the designs had 
gained the approbation of your Lord- 
ships. 

orD MONSON said, he had to in- 
form their Lordships that the Govern- 
ment did not intend to take any further 
steps as to erection of the new War 
and Admiralty Offices until after the re- 
assembling of Parliament. 


House adjourned during pleasure; 
and resumed by The Lord Monson. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; read 1*; and to 
be read 2* To-morrow ; and Standing Order 


No. XXXV. to be considered in order to its 
being dispensed with (The Earl Granville). 


House adjourned at Seven v’clock, till 
To-morrow, Three o’clook. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 12th August, 1884. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


MINUTES.]— Punic Bu1—Third Reading 
—Consolidated Fund (Appropriation), and 
passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


——0—-— 


EMIGRATION (IRELAND)—MR. TUKE’S 
COMMITTEE. 


Mr. KENNY asked Mr. Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, If ‘“‘ Mr. Tuke’s Com- 
mittee’’ obtained money from the Trea- 
sury for the purpose of emigrating 
families from portions of Ireland; if, 
instead of emigrating families, the Com- 
mittee in question emigrated from one 


Lord Stratheden and Campbell 
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parish alone, viz. Ballinakill, county 
Galway, in the year 1883-4, thirty-eight 
unmarried persons not attached to any 
family, in addition to many others who 
were not bond fide members of the fami- 
lies sent off; if one Alexander M‘Donnell, 
aged 24, sent to America three years 
ago by Mr. Tuke, returned twelvemonths 
since, was sent again to America on 26th 
April 1884; if others were sent who were 
well able to live at home; what check 
had the Treasury that the money given 
to Mr. Tuke and his Committee should 
not be misapplied; if he is aware that 
about twenty of the persons sent to 
America from this parish alone by Mr. 
Tuke have returned to Ireland; and, if 
the Government will insist that the 
money given to Mr. Tuke be returned 
to the Treasury ? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watker): Mr. Tuke’s 
Committee did obtain from the Treasury 
grants for emigrating families. In ad- 
dition to, and instead of emigratin 
families, the Committee, as eutkeiland 
by the Rules, assisted a limited number 
of single persons to emigrate. The 
proportion in Ballinakill was one single 
person to one family. In all cases 
single persons went with their friends. 
Mr. Tuke did not send Alexander 
M‘Donnell to America three years 
ago. Iam unable, from want of access 
to this year’s papers, to state whether 
this man was sent to America on the 
26th of April, 1884. No grants were 
obtained for any who were able to live 
at home. All grants were made up on 
the production of lists of names, and of 
particulars relating to the emigrants 
prescribed by the Rules laid down by 
the Local Government Board. The lists 
were supervised and sent to the Treasury 
by the Local Government Board. Mr. 
Tuke is not aware that 20 persons have 
returned as stated. If so, it might be 
at their own cost, as none have been re- 
turned by the American authorities. In 
the opinion of the Government, Mr. 
Tuke has been actuated by motives of 
the greatest benevolence. 

Mr. KENNY asked what guarantee 
had the Treasury that Mr. Tuke would 
not misappropriate the funds he ob- 
tained from the Treasury for family 
emigration by applying it to the emi- 
gration of individuals ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) said, the 
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Rules which affected the emigration of 
single individuals were followed. 

Mr. KENNY asked, was not the hon. 
and learned Gentleman aware that in 
almost every instance in which Mr. 
Tuke emigrated families he also emi- 
grated individuals ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Wa ker) said, he had 
no information at all upon the matter. 


NAVY—CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN AT 
KINGSTOWN. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, If, some years ago, the 
parish priest of Kingstown received a 
certain salary for allowing the use of 
his church and religious services to the 
Catholic sailors and COoastguardsmen 
stationed at Kingstown; if this salary 
was paid only upon one occasion, and 
why it has been discontinued; how 
much arrears of pay is now due to the 
reverend gentleman; and, when does 
the Admiralty purpose paying him ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
No fixed salary has ever been paid to 
the parish priest at Kingstown; but, in 
1877, a capitation allowance for his ser- 
vices was paid to him under the usual 
Regulations. This allowance is payable 
so long as the number of Roman Catho- 
lic seamen of the Navy attending his 
church is not less than 25. I do not find 
that since the year in question any claim 
has been made by this clergyman ; but 
if he can show that for any year since 
then there has been present a number 
entitling him to the allowance it will be 


aid. 

Mr. KENNY asked whether the hon. 
Gentleman was aware that 34 men and 
seven officers from Her Majesty’s ship 
Belleisle attended the servicelast Sunday, 
and that this was only a fair average; 
and whether, on the application of the 
pore priest, this capitation grant would 

e renewed ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
T have already stated that if the clergy- 
man makes application for the allow- 
ance, which he has not done either for 
this or any previous year, and is able to 
prove, which I dare say he may, that the 
proper number was present at the sta- 
tion, the allowance will be given. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether the Admiralty officers, who 
ought to be in possession of the informa- 
tion, would relieve the clergyman of the 
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onus of proving the numbers by them- 
selves supplying them ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
If it appears that there was the proper 
number present, he will at once get the 
allowance. But he must make applica- 
tion. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION — RENT RE- 
DUCTIONS. 


Mr. BIGGAR (for Mr. Hzaty) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, If 
he will consult the Land Commis- 
sion as to whether they should pre- 
pare an index to the Reports of the Rent 
Reductions, giving the landlords’ names 
alphabetically, and the amount by which 
each had been reduced, and also the re- 
ductions by counties, on the cases up to 
the present ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): An index 
would, no doubt, afford useful informa- 
tion; but I am. informed that the Land 
Commission could not undertake the 
task without a large addition to their 
staff, and that, even with such an addi- 
tion, it would take several months to 
complete. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRE- 
LAND)—EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


Mr. BIGGAR (for Mr. Heaty) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, If it is 
a fact that the examination papers for 
the intermediate examinations held in 
June 1884 were drawn up and printed 
several months before the date of these 
examinations ; whether the requirements 
of the examination would be sufficiently 
met by giving the examination papers 
to the printers three weeks before the 
date of the examinations ; what precau- 
tions are taken by the Commissioners 
of Intermediate Education to prevent 
masters and students from becoming 
surreptitiously possesscd of these papers 
before the examinations; and, is he 
aware that at the late Queen’s College 
Commission a Belfast Professor (Queen’s 
College) stated that he was in a position 
to prove that the examination papers of 
the Royal University had on a late occa- 
sion come into the hands of candidates 
before the examination ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): It is not 
the fact that the examination papers for 
the examinations of June, 1884, were 
drawn up and printed several months be- 
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fore the date of the examinations. They 
were sent to the printer as close to the 
examination as was possible to allow of 
their use. Three weeks would not be a 
sufficient time to allow. Ample precau- 
tions are taken to prevent those papers 
being got hold of before the examina- 
tion. It would be inexpedient to divulge 
the means employed, as it would tend to 
defeat the precautions taken. I am not 
aware of such a statement being made as 
is mentioned in the last paragraph. 


LOCAL TAXATION (IRELAND)—COL- 
LECTION OF COUNTY CESS—BOFFIN 
ISLAND, CO. GALWAY. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
(for Mr. T. D. Suxtrvan) asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, If it is a 
fact that for the two years preceding 
last May the High Constable for the 
barony of Ballinahinch, county Galway, 
Mr. H. Smyth never made an appear- 
ance in the Island of Boffin, or demanded 
county cess in that place; whether, in 
consequence of such neglect on his part, 
an arrear of cess accumulated which the 
poor people of the island could not pos- 
sibly pay at once; whether those people 
were led to believe that the money would 
be taken from them by instalments, and 
whether they paid £50 of it when Mr. 
Smyth first came without a police escort 
to demand it ; whether Mr. Smyth, with 
a gunboat and a force of police, came to 
the Island unexpectedly on the 6th of 
May, and immediately proceeded to dis- 
train the sheep and cattle of the people 
for the balance of the money, thereby 
eausing great excitement in the island, 
endangering the peace, causing injury 
to the cattle, and putting the tenantry 
to much trouble and cost; and, whether 
the Government will inquire into the 
proceedings which took place in the 
island ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): It is not 
the fact that Mr. Smyth never made his 
appearance in the Island of Boffin, or 
demanded county cess for the two years 
pos May, 1884. In March, 1883, 

e was on the island with two constables, 
and served his notices; but he and his 
boatmen were assaulted with stones and 
threatened. In August, 1883, a gun- 
boat and party of constables were de- 
tailed to protect him; but as the order 
was countermanded he did not go till the 
10th of September, 1883, when he re- 
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ceived about £52, and a fortnight after 
he paid another visit, and received £12. 
A gunboat and party were detailed to 
protect him in March, 1884; but this 
expedition was abandoned, owing to 
stress of weather, and he was not able 
to go then until May, 1884. It was not 
through any default of his the arrears 
accrued, and he did not lead the people 
to believe the money would be taken by 
instalments. He did, on the 6th of May, 
1884, land with a force of police and 
made several seizures, and during his 
stay of a week levied about £70. The 
peace was not endangered, as he had a 
sufficient force with him; and I am in- 
formed no cattle were injured. Any 
cost incurred was the legal costs inci- 
dental to a distress when such was made. 
The only proceedings taken were the 
necessary ones in discharge of the col- 
lector’s duty. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CON- 
VICTION FOR DRUNKENNESS, 
GLIN PETTY SESSIONS. 

Mr. SYNAN asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Whether Michael 
Flahavan and Roger Kelly were sum- 
moned to the Glin Petty Sessions on the 
24th of July for being drunk and dis- 
orderly ; whether the summonses issued 
by the police and charges entered in the 
Sessions Book were for being drunk and 
disorderly; whether the police proved 
the offence in both cases, and whether 
the police sergeants stated that Kelly 
was most disorderly as well as drunk ; 
whether Flahavan was fined two shil- 
lings and sixpence, and Kelly ten shil- 
lings, by Captain Hatchell, R.M.; whe- 
ther Daniel M‘Coy, a member of the 
late Land League, and of the National 
League, was sentenced on the same day 
to a month’s imprisonment for the same 
offence by Captain Hatchell, without 
the option of a fine, as is usual, and 
without examining M‘Coy’s witnesses ; 
whether the answer given on the 4th of 
August that Flahavan and Kelly were 
summoned and fined for simple drunken- 
ness is correct; and, whether he will ad- 
vise the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to 
commute said imprisonment to a fine or 
to remit or reduce same under the cir- 

cumstances ? 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): The sum- 
mons and charge entered against Michael 
Flahavan was for being drunk and dis- 
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orderly. The summons against Roger 
Kelly was for being drunk. The police 
proved the offence in both cases. The 
police sergeant did not state that Kelly 
was most disorderly as well as drunk. 
Flahavan was fined 2s. 6d., it being his 
first offence; Kelly 10s., it being his 
third offenee. Daniel M‘Coy was sum- 
moned for being drunk and disorderly 
while in charge of a mule and trap, and 
was sentenced to one month’s imprison- 
ment without the option of a fine. The 
same sentence was imposed upon another 
person for a like offence in a case imme- 
diately preceding. M‘Coy did not tender 
any witness for examination. He had 
been twice previousty convicted of as- 
sault, and sentenced to one month’s im- 
prisonment in each case, and had been 
twice previously convicted of drunken- 
ness. It did notin any way appear that 
he was a member of the Land or Na- 
tional League. It is open to M‘Coy to 
apply to the Lord Lieutenant to commute 
the sentence, and His Excellency will 
consider any facts stated. 

Mr. SYNAN was understood to deny 
that M‘Coy had been in prison. 


EGYPT—COMMISSION OF THE EARL 
OF NORTHBROOK. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK (for 
Sir H. Drummonp Wotrr) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When Lord Northbrook’s Com- 
mission can be laid upon the Table ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
As stated by the Prime Minister yester- 
day, the Commission of the Earl of 
Northbrook will be laid before Parlia- 
ment ; but as it is not yet made out, and 
has not received the formal approval of 
Her Majesty, it cannot be laid on the 
Table at present. 


NATIONAL DEBT CONVERSION ACT. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (for Mr. 
J. G. Hussarp) asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Why, seeing that ac- 
cording to his Budget speech he antici- 
pated larger applications for the 24 than 
for the 22 per cent. stock, the third sec- 
tion of the National Debt Conversion 
Act provides that the portion of Stock 
to be redeemed at one time after 1905 
shall not be less than £5,000,000 in the 
case of the 24 per cent. Stock, and not 
less than £14,000,000 in the case of 23 
per cent. Stock ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tus EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuimpers): If the hon. 
Member refers to the 3rd sub-section 
of the Ist section of the National 
Debt Conversion Act, he will see that 
it provides exactly the reverse of what 
his Question implies—namely, that the 
portion of Stock to be redeemed at one 
time after 1905 shall not be less than 
£5,000,000 in the case of Two-and- 
Three-Quarter per Cent Stock, and not 
less than £14,000,000 in the case of Two- 
and-a-Half per Cent Stock. 


EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE—THE 
ITALIAN GOVERNMENT. 


Sm HENRY HOLLAND (for Sir 
Roxzert Pegi) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther it is a fact, as stated through 
Reuter’s Agency, in the following 
terms :— 

“That the British Ambassador to Italy has 
been instructed by Earl Granville to thank the 
Italian Government officially for the support 
which the British proposals received from the 
Italian Delegate at the late Conference, and to 
declare that the British Government highly ap- 
preciate the attitude of Italy at the Conference 
as indicating an enlightened solicitude for the 
prosperity of Egypt ;”’ 
whether, inasmuch as Turkey was the 
only other Power which, according to 
the Prime Minister and to Papers pre- 
sented to Parliament, gave its support 
tv the British proposals, similar instrue- 
tions have been sent to the British Am- 
bassador at Constantinople officially to 
thank the Ottoman Government, and to 
declare that the British Government 
highly appreciate the attitude of Turkey 
at the Conference as indicating an en- 
lightened solicitude for the prosperity of 
Egypt; and, whether, following the 
precedent of 1873, set by the Adminis- 
tration of that day, after the Geneva 
Conference on the Alabama claims, Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to make 
any provision for presenting another 
piece of plate to the Italian Delegate 
for his enlightened services ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
AsI stated yesterday, the British Am- 
bassadors in Italy and Turkey have 
been instructed to express the thanks of 
Her Majesty’s Government to the Ita- 
lian Government, and to the Porte, for 
the cordial support given by the Repre- 
sentatives of those countries at the Oon- 
ference to the views laid before them by 
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Her Majesty’s Government. The terms 
used are not precisely those on the 
Paper. They are “enlightened in- 
terest,” not ‘‘ enlightened solicitude ;” 
but I do not take any exception to the 
general terms. In regard to the con- 
cluding paragraph, the precedent of 1873 
is in no manner applicable. The cir- 
cumstances are quite different, and there 
— intention of following that prece- 
ent. 


SEA AND COAST FISHERIES (IRELAND) 
—THE PORTSTEWART FISHERMEN. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireiand, If fishermen of 
Portstewart, county Londonderry, have 
made complaints to inspectors that they 
are prohibited from fishing for salmon 
in the sea off that coast by persons 
claiming several fisheries, and, although 
they have paid licence duty, the persons 
claiming such several fisheries will not 
give any information as to the bounds of 
their fisheries, so as to enable these 
people to exercise their rights without 
trespassing on private rights; and, if 
he will direct the Inspectors of Fisheries 
to hold a sworn inquiry into the matter, 
under the powers given to them by the 
Fishery Acts, and report the whole cir- 
cumstances to the Government, accom- 
panied with such suggestions as they 
may deem necessary to prevent acts of 
gross injustice and hardship being per- 
petrated ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): Complaints 
of the nature referred to were made by 
the fishermen at a recent inquiry. The 
Inspectors of Fisheries state that they 
are prepared to hold an inquiry if asked. 


I shall communicate with them on the , 


subject. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—CAPTAIN DUNNE, 
LATE GOVERNOR OF CASTLEBAR 
GAOL. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, What are 
the reasons which justified the removal 
of Oaptain Dunne from the Governor- 
ship of Castlebar Gaol; whether Cap- 
tain Dunne’s removal to Nenagh Prison 
from Castlebar was founded on the use 
of water which he had several times re- 
ported as insufficient and impure; whe- 
ther Nenagh Prison was closed six months 
after Captain Dunne’s appointment ; 
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whether several vacancies have since oc- 
curred in the prison service, without his 
receiving an appointment; whether the 
Government have given up all idea of 
offering Captain Dunne further employ- 
ment; and, whether the sum of £100 
awarded to him by the Treasury can in 
any way be considered an adequate re- 
compense for his loss of public employ- 
ment ? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): Unfortu- 
nately, the Papers are with the Prisons 
Commission, and I have not had time to 
obtain a full Report. The immediate 
cause of Captain Dunne’s removal from 
Castlebar was the opening by him of a 
long-disused well without the knowledge 
of the medical officer, which led to an 
outbreak of fever. Nenagh Prison was 
closed some short time after Captain 
Dunne’s appointment. I am not aware 
of any vacancies having since occurred 
in the prison service. The tendency is 
rather to a diminution of vacancies. I 
cannot hold out any hope of his being 
re-employed in the service. He would 
have been entitled, in the usual course, 
to two months’ pay, £36; but the Trea- 
sury awarded him £100 as a gratuity. 
They expressed an opinion, at the time, 
that they would not be justified in in- 
creasing it. 





SOUTH AFRICA—PONDOLAND—THE 
CHIEF UMQUIKELA: 


Str WILLIAM M‘ARTHOR asked 
| the Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether any progress has yet 
been made towards settling the long- 
standing difficulties between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioner at the Cape and 
Umquikela, Paramount Chief of the 
Pondos ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, he was sorry to say that not much 
progress had yet been made towards 
settling the difficulties. A Memorial on 
behalf of Umquikela was sent to the 
Colonial Secretary in May last; and, ac- 
cording to the well-known rule, it was 
referred to Her Majesty’s Commissioner 
at the Cape, from whom they were wait- 
ing a further communication. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—FEMALE 
CLERKS, DUBLIN AND BELFAST. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Postmaster General, Why second- 
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class clerks on the female clerical staff 
in Dublin are allowed salaries from £55 
to £70 instead of from £65 to £80, as 
in London, though the programme put 
forth by the Civil Service Commissioners 
offers the higher scale ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
with respect to the programme of the 
Civil Service Commissioners the scale of 
salaries applied only to the female clerks 
in London. The scale of salaries for the 
second class female clerks in Dublin had 
been raised some time ago from £40 
rising to £60 to £55 rising to £70. 
Whenever there was a vacancy in the 
female staff in Dublin he always had 
numerous applications from clerks in 
London to be transferred to Dublin. 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND)—MR. 
OWENS, ARCHITECT ''O THE BOARD. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether Mr. Owens, archi- 
tect to the Irish Board of Works, was 
for many years director and chairman of 
the National Discount Company of Ire- 
land, Limited; whether that Company 
is now being compulsorily wound up ; 
whether he is aware that charges of 
falsification of the accounts have been 
made against the directors past and 
present; whether his attention has been 
drawn to the affidavits filed by Charles 
Cummins, public accountant, in the 
Chancery Division of the High Court 
of Justice, paragraph 5 of which is as 
follows :— 

‘‘That, from the beginning to the end, the 
said accounts were, as I believe, wilfully pre- 

ared and issued in ar illusory and misleading 
so as toconceal from the shareholders and 
the public the true state of affairs and —— 
of the Company, and that such state of affairs 
must have n fully within the cognizance of 
the directors for the time being ;”” 


and portion of paragraph 22, as fol- 
lows :— 


“T believe that had the facts within the 
knowledge of the directors at the close of the 
year 1874 been honestly made known, the con- 
cern would then have been wound up, or such 
alteration in the management would have taken 
place as would have saved the shareholders the 
enormous loss to which they have been now 
subjected by reason of the suppressions and 
mis-statements put forth by the directors and 
auditors as aforesaid ; ’’ 


whether in 1874, and for some years be- 
fore and after, Mr. Owens was one of the 
auditors and chairman of the Company ; 
whether this is the same Mr. Owens who 
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recently valued for the Treasury the 
Friendly Brothers’ Club in Dublin, which 
has been or is about to be purchased 
for £7,000 for Post Office purposes ; 
whether he will now inquire of the 
principal house agents in Dublin whe- 
ther for years they -had that Club for 
sale at about one half the price at which 
it has been valued by Mr. Owens, and 
which is about being paid by the pub- 
lic; and, if he can say when Parlia- 
ment will be asked to ratify this trans- 
action ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, that 
his attention was called to these state- 
ments yesterday evening by the hon. 
Member himself. He immediately wrote 
to the Chairman of the Board of Works 
for au explanation, and it would not sur- 
prise hon. Members to hear that he had 
not yet had areply. It was impossible 
that in the interval any reply could have 
been received except by telegraph. He 
had also directed inquiries to be made 
in regard to the Friendly Brothers’ 
Club. 

Mr. O’BRIEN intimated that on the 
first opportunity he would again bring 
the subject to the notice of the House. 

Mr. KENNY asked, was it not the 
fact that Mr. Owens’ conduct was brought 
before the House of Commons 12 months 
ago ? 

Mr. COURTNEY replied that that 
was in relation to another matter. 

Mr. CALLAN asked if it was not 
upon precisely the same subject, and if 
the hon. Gentleman himself did not re- 
ply to the charges made ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he thought 
that the discussion had reference to some 
Building Society. 

Mr. CALLAN: Mr. Owens does not 
belong to any other Company; one is 
quite enough. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked whether, before 
this bad bargain was concluded, the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury would not in- 
quire whether the value put upon these 
premises was double their real value ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I am not aware 
how the bargain stands. I am under 
the impression that, so far as the Go- 
vernment is concerned, they are com- 
mitted to the contract. However, the 
matter will be considered. 

Mr. CALLAN: If it is shown that 
a fraudulent bargain has been made, 
will the Government then proceed with 
this discreditable business ? 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, that the Go- 
vernment were liable for a contract en- 
tered into by one of their agents. 

Mr. BIGGAR: But in case corrupt 
collusion is shown, is it not within the 
right of the Government in that case to 
set aside the bargain ? 

Mer. COURTNEY: That is a hypo- 
thetical case, and I guarded myself 
against that supposition in my first 
answer. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA—THE PEARL 
FISHERIES. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND (for Mr. R. 
N. Fowxer, Lord Mayor) asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the deliberate violation of the Laws 
for the protection of aboriginal Natives 
in Western Australia in the pearl fish- 
eries of that Colony, and that, in conse- 
quence, more stringent measures are 
needed to protect the Natives against 
kidnapping and other cruelties ; whether 
his attention has been called to the 
dreadful mortality among the Natives 
confined in the prison at Rottnest ; and, 
what steps have been taken to put an 
end to the state of things which there 
exists ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, that the attention of the Colonial 
Office had been called to some cases 
which looked very much like kidnapping 
on the Western Coast of Australia. The 
Governor paid a visit to those fisheries, 
and had sent in a Report. They ex- 
pected him shortly in England, when 
they could confer with him as to the 
best course to be adopted to prevent such 
a state of things. It was quite true that 
there had been a good deal of over- 
crowding in the prison at Rottnest; but 
it had arisen from temporary causes, 
and he hoped would not occur again. 


UNITED STATES—MR. ALFRED SHEL- 
DON (A BRITISH SUBJECT). 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he has received any 
information from Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Washington concerning the safety of 
Mr. Alfred Sheldon ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
The latest despatch received from Mr. 
West on the subject arrived in England 
on the 6th instant, from which it appears 
that the authorities of Kansas City have, 
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so far, exerted themselves in vain to 
discover Mr. Alfred Sheldon, dnd that 
the search for him is still being vigor- 
ously prosecuted. The correspondence 
on the subject will be communicated con- 
fidentially to Mr. Sheldon’s brother in 
England. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
had a letter from Mr. Sheldon’s brother, 
who resided in Salford, in which it was 
stated that that gentleman had received 
many letters from Kansas City, which 
intimated that not a single step had been 
taken to recover his brother, or bring 
the guilty parties to justice. Mr. Shel- 
don’s brother did not blame Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I can only say that the statement in the 
letter is quite opposite to the informa- 
tion which has been received; but I 
should be glad if my hon. Friend would 
communicate that document to me, and 
I will pay every attention to it. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I will 


do so. 


DOMINION OF CANADA — THROUGH 
TRANSIT OF CATTLE FROM 
WYOMING. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Whether a reply has been received 
from the Canadian Government as to the 
transit of cattle from Wyoming to this 
Country ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, the an- 
swer had not yet been received. They 
hoped, however, that it would soon be 
forthcoming. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked what 
were the points which the Government 
had referred to the Government of Ca- 
nada ? 

Mr. DODSON said, the statements of 
the recent deputation were submitted to 
the Canadian Government, and their 
views asked thereupon. Obviously it 
was necessary to have the co-operation 
of the Canadian Government, the basis 
of the proposals being that animals 
from Wyoming should pass through 
Canada and be shipped from Canadian 
ports. 


ARMY—ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. ©. ROSS asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the prefix 
‘*Royal” is to be omitted from the Army 
Medical Department, notwithstanding 
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the recommendation of Lord Morley’s 
Committee that it should be constituted 
a Royal Corps? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The recommendation of Lord Morley’s 
Committee referred to in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question was not a very strong 
one, and may, perhaps, be regarded 
rather in the light of a suggestion. 
Looking at the position of other Mili- 
tary Departments which have not this 
distinction, I do not think it desirable 
to act upon the suggestion of the Com- 
mittee. 


EMIGRATION — BOARDS OF 
GUARDIANS. 

Srr EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether Boards of Guardians 
are entitled to use the powers conferred 
on them by the Act 12 and 13 Vice. 
ec. 103, as regards persons willing to 
emigrate and as regards the expendi- 
ture of £10 upon the emigration of such 
persons, without the consent of the Local 
Government Board ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL, in reply, 
said, that the consent of the Local Go- 
vernment Board was required before the 
Boards of Guardians could exercise the 
powers referred to. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (1RELAND)— 
SHERIFFS’ FEES. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked Mr. Soli- 
citor General for Ireland, Whether it is 
a fact that a new scale of sheriffs’ fees 
is being arranged by the Irish Judges; 
and, whether it is true that the fees are 
being increased ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer), in reply, 
said, that he had not time to get the 
information on this subject; but he would 
inquire into it. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE — CONSULAR 
REPORTS—UNITED STATES OF AME- 
RICA. 

Mr. CALLAN asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If he 
will supply the Library of -the House 
with Copies of the Commercial Reports 
of the Consuls and Ministers of the 
United States of America, many of 
which are of a most important cha- 
racter ? 
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Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington 
will be instructed to forward a copy of 
these Reports to the Librarian of the 
House. 


SOUTH AFRICA (ZULULAND)—USIBEPU 
AND THE BUERS. 

Lorp RANDOLPH: CHURCHILL 
(for Mr. Asumeap-Barttett) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether the statements in The 
Zimes of August the 5th, regarding the 
Boer attack upon Usibepu, and the ruin 
of several British subjects thereby, are 
correct ; and, what steps Her Majesty’s 
Government are taking to preserve the 
Zulu people from the horrible oppres- 
sion to which the Native population of 
the Transvaal have been subjected by 
the Boers ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, that Mr. Dodd was one of the men 
referred to in the Question. He was 
one of the White men who had taken 
service under Usibepu, and the other 
British subjects alluded to were men 
who for weal or woe had thrown them- 
selves into the lot of Usibepu, and if 
ruin had occurred to them they had 
only themselves to blame. As to the 
second Question, he had nothing further 
to add to what he had previously stated 
in regard to the obligation of protecting 
the Reserve. They did not recognize 
any obligation to interfere at present 
between the Zulus and the Boers they 
had invited into their country: 


INDIA (MADRAS)—THE SALEM RIOTS 
—CONVICTION OF THE CROWN WIT- 
NESSES FOR PERJURY. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the verbatim Re- 
ports of the trial of the Crown witnesses 
in the Salem case, contained in the 
Madras papers just received, and par- 
ticularly to the full-length Reports of 
the Judge’s sentences in Zhe Hindu of 
the 14th, 16th, and 18th July; and, 
whether, as these Crown witnesses have 
been convicted of perjury, two having 
confessed that they were tortured so by 
the police that they had to give evidence 
for the Crown, he will order the release 
of the Salem prisoners now transported, 
and will direct that an inquiry be held 
into the behaviour of the magistracy and 
police in this case ? 


x 
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Mr. J. K. CROSS: I have seen the 
reports of the trials to which the hon. 
Member refers ; but I have no informa- 
tion on the subject beyond what may be 
derived from the newspapers. As these 
cases are being fully inquired into by 
the Government of Madras, it does not 
appear to be necessary that the Secre- 
tary of State should issue any orders at 
the present time. 


IRELAND—EXAMINING OFFICERS OF 
CUSTOMS—PROMOTION. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
If it is true that there are in Ireland 
many Acting Examining Officers of Her 
Majesty’s Customs at the outports, who 
have been doing the duties of Examining 
Officers for a period ranging from ten to 
fourteen years, and whose case has been 
brought under the notice of the House 
in February and in May last ; and, whe- 
ther, in any cases, those gentlemen have 
been kept back from promotion because 
they brought their grievances under the 
notice of this House ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: There are only 
five or six men so situated. I do not 
think they are all stationed in Ireland ; 
and I am sure that the action of the 
Board of Customs towards them has not 
been influenced by the fact that some 
over-zealous friends have attempted to 
bring Parliamentary influence to bear 
on their behalf. 


DISCHARGED PRISONERS’ AID SOCIETY 
—MILITARY PRISONERS. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office, Whether 
the sum of £600, taken under Sub-head 
G, Vote 15, of the Army Estimates, and 
stated in the Vote to be a grant in Aid 
of certain Institutions, is the sum which 
Her Majesty’s Government had it in 
contemplation to contribute to the funds 
of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society? 

Srr ARTHUR HAYTER: The sum 
of £600 is the amount which the War 
Office estimates will be contributed to 
the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society 
during the present financial year. Our 


intention is to assist those charitable 
societies which undertake to aid dis- 
charged soldiers in obtaining employ- 
ment by grants nct exceeding £2 in each 
case ; provided that the military prisoner 
be well reported upon by the Governor 
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of the prison in which he has been con- 
fined, and is likely to benefit by the 
privilege. I may add that this arrange- 
mént will be an amplification of the 
system now in operation in military 
prisons of allowing prisoners of good 
conduct to make their own clothing and 
bedding out of materials supplied by 
the Clothing Department in place of shot 
drill, as a reward for good conduct. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) — 
MISS QUINN, CLOUGHJORDAN NA. 
TIONAL SCHOOL. 


Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Whether it is in the power of the Go- 
vernment to take any action against the 
Honourable H. O. ©. Prittie, Manager 
of the National School, in order to 
compel him to recompense Miss Sarah 
F. Quinn, of Cloughjordan, for her 
losses as National School Teacher occa- 
sioned by his negligence ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer), in reply, 
said, it was not in the power of the Go- 
vernment to compel Mr. Prittie to re- 
compense Miss Quinn; the matter ap- 
peared to be one between Mr. Prittie 
and Miss Quinn. 

LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ACT, 1883— 
THE MULLINGAR SCHEME, 


Mr. HARRINGTON asked Mr. Soli- 
citor General for Ireland, If he had any 
information regarding the Mullingar 
Labourers’ Scheme? The scheme was 
coupled with the Limerick scheme, which 
was opposed; and he desired to know 
if the labourers of Mullingar would 
suffer in consequence ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watker), in reply, 
said, he would make inquiries into the 
subject ; but he had no reason to believe 
that the Mullingar scheme would be 
affected by the opposition to the Lime- 
rick scheme. 


INLAND REVENUE (IRELAND)—COL- 
LECTION OF INCOME TAX IN TRALEE, 


Mr. HARRINGTON said, that some 
time ago a Question was asked regard- 
ing the arbitrary increase of Income 
Tax, amounting to double and treble 
what it was in prévious years, imposed 
by Mr. Turner, Income Tax Collector 
in Tralee, on traders there. Since then 
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the Tralee Town Commissioners had 
passed a Resolution on the subject. He 
would like to know from the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he had made 
any inquiries into the subject ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, 
that complaints of this nature came not 
only from Tralee, but from all parts of 
the United Kingdom. If the hon. Mem- 
ber would indicate to him any particular 
cases where the collector acted arbitrarily 
and unreasonably he would inquire into 
them. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: When the 
Income Tax has been raised in an evi- 
dently reckless manner on a whole 
district, does not the onus of inquiry lie 
with the hon. Gentleman who has the 
official facts ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: No, Sir; it is 
necessary that some definite statement 
should be presented. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE CLEATOR 
MOOR RIOTS. 

Mr. T. P.O’CONNORsaid, that hehad 
yeceived a telegram from Cleator Moor, 
stating that Mr. Ennis, President of the 
National League, Cleator Moor, who 
was the principal witness, who stated 
that Constable Hamil urged the Orange- 
men to fire on the Nationalists, had 
been arrested. He had not time to com- 
municate with the Home Secretary on 
the matter and give him private Notice 
of a Question; but he hoped the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would 
make close inquiries into the circum- 
stances attending the arrest. 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT: If 
the hon. Member will forward to me 
any statement that he may have re- 
ceived, I will take care that inquiries 
are made. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CASE 
OF MR. J. R. COX. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: I have not had time 
to give the Solicitor General for Ireland 
Notice; but perhaps he would be able 
to answer my Question without Notice. 
It is, Whether a Circular has been issued 
to the following effect :— 


** Joseph R. Cox, 
Midland Division, Crime Department, Mul- 
lingar, 24th June, 1884. 

Mr. Jenkinson wishes to have the movements 
of the above-named watched, noted everywhere. 
Annexed is his description.—By order (signed), 

é M. Jaceves, D.LC.S. 


{Auausr 12, 1884} 
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Joseph R. Cox, Secretary of the Lord Mayor, 
Dublin, $7, Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 5 feet 10 
inches, 33 years, rather stout, sandy hair, regu- 
lar nose and mouth, fair complexion, round 
visage, small whiskers under ears; native of 
Kilmore, county Roscommon; wears glasses, 
dresses well, wears a silk hat; was arres 
under P. P. Act. He was an organiser of the 
late Land League. His principal associates 
are leading Nationalists ;”’ 
whether that Circular was issued, and 
what really is his explanation of it? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Wacker): I never 
heard of the Circular before, and I have 
had no opportunity of inquiring into it. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Will the hon. and 
learned Gentleman make inquiries ; and 
in case he discovers that it was issued, 
will he intimate his opinion of it ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) : I will make 
inquiries. 

Mr. CALLAN: Might I ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman whether the 
matters of a delicate nature in regard to 
which Mr. Jenkinson was called to Lon- 
don have yet been satisfactorily settled ? 


[No reply. ] 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


0 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 
(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Ez- 
chequer, Mr. Courtney.) 


THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT AND 
THE BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
In view of the fact that the temperature 
has greatly lowered from what it was 
last night, and also of the facts that the 
afternoon is very early, that the Opposi- 
tion have attended in great numbers, 
and that the attendance of the Liberal 
Party is scanty, the House will, per- 
haps, allow me to make a few short re- 
marks on the general contents of this 
Bill before it finally passes from the 
control of the House of Commons. The 
first remark I am anxious to make is in 
connection with the enormous growth 
of the Expenditure of the country. This 
is a subject in which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ought to be particularly in- 
terested, but in which it is perfectly 


X 2 
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clear from their action they have taken 
very little interest indeed. The right 


hon. Gentleman opposite (the Chan-. 


cellor of the Exchequer) will observe 


what, perhaps, he has not noticed be- | 


fore, that the total appropriation of 


grants out of the Consolidated Fund | 


amounts to £56,000,000, and I think he 


will find that is an increase of about | 


£5,000,000 over the appropriation from 
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method I have suggested, the House of 
Commons will exercise not the smallest 
or slightest control over the Expendi- 
ture, and, unless something is done be- 
fore long, the Expenditure will be some- 
thing like £100,000,000 a-year. I re- 
'gret that I am unable to congratulate 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 
| his tenure of Office, in the character of 


the Consolidated Fund in the last year ‘the steward of the finances of this coun- 
of Office of the late Government. Some! try. He has been almost as unsuccess- 
of that increase may naturally be neces- | ful as he was.at the War Office and the 
sary, but I am certain that the whole Admiralty. The finances of the coun- 
increase is not necessary; and I think it | try, as a whole, are in a disorganized 
is a subject for comment that the four | state, and the various measures the 
years of Office of the present Government | right hon. Gentleman has brought for- 
have been marked by a regular increase | ward, from time to time, to ease and 
in the Public Expenditure, and also by | remedy the state of things, are cele- 
a variety of extremely insincere state-| brated only by the fact that they have 


ments and promises from Her Majesty’s | 


Government as to the necessity of re- 
ducing the Expenditure and as to the 
necessity of Parliamentary inquiry. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, two Ses- 


sions ago, in answer to the hon. Mem- | 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), distinctly | 


promised a Parliamentary inquiry into 
the Public Expenditure of this country ; 
but, like all the promises of the Govern- 
ment, it was made only to be broken, 
and it has been completely evaded. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has given 
no opportunity to Parliament to make a 
thoroughly exhaustive inquiry into the 
financial condition of the country; but 
he has contented himself with inform- 
ing the House of Commons that he had 
himself occupied the Recess in going 
through the Expenditure of the various 
Public Departments. That is a state- 
ment which the House is perfectly unable 
to examine. The right hon. Gentleman 
may have been so occupied ; but his oc- 
cupation may have been extremely easy 
and light. What I want to impress on 


not passed into law. I will particularly 
| invite the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to take advantage, if he can, of this 
eleventh hour to make some explana~ 
tion to the House of his conduct with 
regard to his measure for debasing the 
gold coins of this country. The pro- 
posal, which was apparently made se- 
riously by him, was to issue from the 
Mint gold coins of the present nominal 
value, but of a debased manufacture. 
That proposal was received with hooting 
and a shout of laughter by the entire 
country, the moment it_was produced at 
the Table; and I think it is really al- 
most a case of Ministerial indecency, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, hav- 
ing made such a proposal, I suppose 
with the consent of his Colleagues, 
and the suggestion having been scouted 
indignantly by the whole commercial and 
financial community, with the exception 
of a few interested bankers, who happen 
to have on their hands a considerable 
stock of light half-sovereigns—that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should not 





the House of Commons, and particularly , have given the House some explanation 
on those outside the walls of Parliament, | of the reasons for which it was brought 
who take more interest in the subject forward and for which it was withdrawn. 
than Members of the Liberal Party, is | The fact will remain, however, that his 
that there will be no possibility of check- | tenure of Office as Chancellor of the Ex- 
ing the regular and rapid growth of the chequer, which is now drawing to a 
Public Expenditure until the Govern- | close, will be marked by a measure for 
ment of the day allow every single De- | debasing the gold coinage, and by the 
partment spending money to be brought successful protest of the public against 
under the rigid examination of a Select that most nefarious transaction appear- 
Committee of this House. Iam certain ing on the Statute Book. It will not, 


that until that course is adopted, and perhaps, be pleasing to the House that I 
until the Government are ] 
necessary, to set aside a w 


Lord Randolph Churchill 


make any remarks on the gene- 


repared, if , shou 
fole Session ral failure of the Government to carry 
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into law any single one of the legisla- 
tive proposals they made at the begin- 
ning of the Session. It would be unne- 
cessary, as well as being inconvenient, 
to do so, becauseI imagine that the pub- 
lic outside, as well as the Members of 
this House, have all along been aware 
that every one of those proposals were 
never seriously made. No one will sup- 
pose that the right hon. Gentleman op- 
the Secretary of State for the 

ome Department was serious in pro- 
ducing the Bill for the Government of 
London. One has only to remember the 
facts to see that he was indulging in one 
of his more than usually elaborate jokes. 
He made two speeches of great length 
and great humour on the proposal, and 
then being met by some slight opposition 
—an opposition confined to the Lord 
Mayor and a few Friends who usually 
dine with the Lord Mayor—he imme- 
diately threw up the proposal, re- 
fusing to proceed with it any further. 
I do not think that until the present 
Government came into Office, the House 
has ever been treated in that way by 
Ministers of the Crown. When legisla- 
tive proposals have hitherto been brought 
forward, they have been introduced with 
a serious desire to pass them into law. 
If the action of the right hon. Gentle- 
man had stood by itself, it might not have 
tempted one to have made any invidious 
comment upon it ; but, as it is, there was 
also another measure which evidently 
was not intended seriously, but which 
was intended for far worse purposes 
than any which marked the right hon. 
Gentleman’s measure. I mean the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill. It is perfectly evi- 
dent that it was never seriously the in- 
tention of the Government to press the 
proposal on Parliament, but that it was 
a device simply of the lowest, the 
meanest, the most wretched, and most 
miserable electioneering character, got 
up by that ill-famed circle in Birming- 
ham, who assist in Ministerial elections, 
for the purpose of promoting, if possible, 
some kind of pseudo-sympathy in the 
Liberal ranks on behalf of the merchant 
seamen of this country. If the state- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Chamberlain) with respect to the mer- 
chant seamen of this country and the 
risks they run were true, he is evidently 
in this dilemma—that the action of the 
Government in dropping the measure is 
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simply flagitious in the highest degree. 
A large proportion of the loss of life 
which may take place during the coming 
autumn and winter, owing to the con- 
duct of the Government in dropping this 
Bill, may be laid directly at the door of 
the President of the Board of Trade, or 
else the inference arises that his state- 
ments were utterly inaccurate from be- 
ginning to end, in which case he is 
branded as a Minister who, for the chance 
of an electioneering advantage, does not 
hesitate to damage and injure one of the 
most important, if not the most import- 
ant, industry of the country. I think 
the public will look to and hold the Go- 
vernment responsible for, and will free 
the Opposition from, any responsibility 
for the total waste of a whole Session of 
Parliament without a single thing being 
done which can, directly or indirectly, 
advance the prosperity of this country 
in the smallest degree. There has been 
an irrecoverable waste of time, seeing 
that this is almost the final Session of 
a Government that came in on the cry 
of legislative economy. I hope that the 
Government will not attempt to make 
any explanation of the fact, because it 
must be obvious to them that whereas, 
as a general rule, explanations are 
dangerous, in this case they would 
be absolutely fatal. I pass from the 
general subject to one or two of the de- 
tails included in the Bill now before the 
House. I will invite the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to explain, with a little more de- 
tail than he did a short time ago, the 
action of the Foreign Office in suppress- 
ing the Commission under which Lord 
Northbrook is about to proceed to Egypt, 
by which it will not be laid on the Table 
of the House until too late to be of any 
service. It is a most transparent and 
ridiculous evasion to say that the Oom- 
mission is not ready, and that the Fo- 
reign Office has not yet composed its 
terms. Lord Northbrook’s journey to 
Egypt has been decided on by the Go- 
vernment for several days. It is per- 
fectly well known by the Government 
what Lord Northbrook’s title is to be, 
and in what form the Commission is to 
be couched: I am afraid it is only of a 
piece with the general suppression of all 
information relating to the foreign policy 
of this country, that documents which 
could so easily be produced should be sup- 
pressed, and kept back from Parliament 
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until some period when they will be of 
no use for the purpose of discussion. 
In regard to the noble Lord’s appoint- 
ment, I will make one remark that has 
not as yet been made. The Public Ser- 
vice, of this country has hitherto been 
uniformly free from the least connection 
with the commercial and financial pri- 
vate enterprizes of the City of London 
or of the great commercial centres of 
the country, and up to the time of the 
preeent Government the Foreign Office 

as been scrupulously fair in this re- 
spect. Now I do hold, as a general 
statement of public policy, and without 
making any particular charge, that the 
appointment of Lord Northbrook is a 
departure from that sound general rule. 
There is no use whatever in concealing 
from the House or the public that Lord 
Northbrook is closely connected with 
the great financial house of Baring. If 
Lord Northbrook had gone out by him- 
self, the objection I am making might 
seem to be strained, though I should 
still consider the appointment to be bad ; 
but when I recollect that Lord North- 
brook is going out in company with Sir 
Evelyn Baring, and that, therefore, two 
members of the great house of Baring 
are to be intrusted, as far as I can make 
out, with the sole disposal and almost 
unlimited control of England’s poli- 
tical and financial interests in Egypt, I 
say that the appointment ought never to 
have been made, that members of that 
house ought to have been excluded, be- 
cause of the fact that they are members 
of that financial house who are being 
intrusted with those duties. I should 
like to point out, in this connection, that 
there literally would be no difference 
whatever in sending out two members 
of the house of Rothschild to sending 
out two members of the house of Baring. 
The two are almost equal in greatness 
and in their great pecuniary interests in 
the East ; and it stands to reason, that if 
Her Majesty’s Government had proposed 
—supposing a member of the house of 
Rothschild, by circumstances and his 
public position, fitted to undertake the 
task—to send out such a member, there 
would have been a great cry of dis- 
pleasure from the House of Commons 
and the country. But there would have 


been no difference between the position 
of Rothschild and Baring; and I hold 
that this mission of the two Barings to 

Egypt with the immense powers which 
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have been intrusted to them, and know- 
ing the enormous interest which the 
house of Baring has in the East, is a 
departure from that sound and scrupu- 
lous care, which, until the days of the 
present Government, has always been 
observed by Administrations to keep 
separate public interest from private 
enterprize. I do not wish to make any 
remark with regard to the general Mis- 
sion of Lord Northbrook, nor do I wish 
to say anything with respect to the Vote 
of Credit for General Gordon, further 
than to say that the proceedings of the 
Government are obviously insincere, that 
they are not in the least connected with 
the good of the country, or with the 
future good of Egypt. They are simply 
two transparent electioneering devices. 
The process which the Government has 
gone through is very analogous go that 
which is gone through on the Turf, and 
if the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington) had not left the House, he 
would be able to illustrate more easily 
than I can the process to which I allude. 
When a person owns a horse in a race 
on which he has invested a considerable 
sum of money, and is afraid of one or 
two other horses in the same race, it is 
not unusual for him to invest a small 
sum on each of the others, in order that, 
if his own horse is beaten, he may save 
himself from total loss or from ruin. 
This process is called ‘“‘hedging.” That, I 
believe, is a process not unknown on the 
Turf; and it is, as I have said, exactly 
analogous to the process which Her 
Majesty’s Government have adopted in 
regard to their general position in this 
country. They have placed an enormous 
stake on the question of Parliamentary 
Reform — in fact, they have staked 
their whole existence on that question, 
and on whatever success may attach to 
them on the agitation for the abolition 
of the House of Lords. That is their 
principal stake ; but the Prime Minister 
and his Colleagues, perhaps, thought it 
might be well before Parliament sepa- 
rated to ‘“‘hedge,” and it -oecurred, 
therefore, to the Prime Minister and 
his Colleagues to ‘‘ hedge” on General 
Gordon and also on the general condi- 
tion of Egypt. They, therefore, place a 
small sum of money on General Gordon 
—£300,000—but for the purposes of 
“hedging” they might as well have 
placed 3d., and they also place a small 
stake on the general condition of Egypt 
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in the shape of one of their own Col- 
leagues. That is the policy to which a 
Liberal Ministry condescends. Merely 
for the purpose of preventing the Oppo- 
sition from drawing the attention of the 
country forcibly and effectively to the 
position of Egypt and General Gordon, 
it has resorted to these two extremely 
unworthy and low and mischievous 
manoeuvres. Turning now to another 
question, I have no doubt the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley), whom I am glad to see 
is in his place, will be glad of an oppor- 
tunity of explaining to the House the 
position of Mr. Mackenzie in Bechuana- 
land. This matter is worthy the atten- 
tion of the House, for it will recollect 
that when the Colonial Office informed 
Parliament that the original Convention 
with the Boers had broken down, and a 
new Convention was necessary, one of 
the guarantees which the Government 
gave to Parliament, that the interests of 
the Native tribes should be effectively 
and vigorously looked after by a Repre- 
sentative of the British Government—a 
guarantee which prevented any violent 
criticism of their policy—was the ap- 
pentmest of Mr. Mackenzie. It was 

nown that he was a strong and vigorous 
philanthropist, devoted to the cause of 
the Native tribes, if anything, hostile 
to the Boer interest, well acquainted 
with their criminal and wicked modes of 
procedure, and that he would, as Repre- 
sentative of Great Britain on the borders 
of Bechuanaland and the Transvaal, 
exercise a decided Protectorate over the 
Native tribes. But now, in that ap- 
pointment, we are enabled to detect the 
extreme insincerity, the utterly hum- 
bugging character of every step which 
Her Majesty’s Government take for 
evading Parliamentary discussions, by a 
bogus appointment of this nature. The 
moment that Parliamentary discussion is 
evaded, the moment when the appoint- 
ment appears likely to produce the effects 
which those who receive the news of the 
appointment expect fromit, itiscancelled, 
and any inconveniences which may be 
likely to arise to the Government are 
removed. We read in the newspapers, 
the other day, that Mr. Mackenzie had 
been removed from Bechuanaland. No 
doubt, we shall be told that it is a mere 
temporary removal, and that he has 
simply been sent down to confer with 
Sir antes Robinson at the Cape, and 
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that, in process of time, he will return. 
If the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies should say so, I know that he 
will be saying what the Colonial Depart- 
ment told him ; and while I would not, 
for a moment, disbelieve the statements 
of the hon. Gentleman, yet I would take 
the liberty of disbelieving entirely the 
collective statements of the Colonial 
Department. I am certain that Mr. 
Mackenzie has been permanently re- 
moved, and that the only and great gua- 
rantee we have in this House that the 
interest and safety of the Native tribes 
shall belooked after hasgone. Nodoubt, 
some cipher will be set up in Mr. Macken- 
zie’s place, who will be a convenient in- 
strument for allowing the Boers to work 
their entire will upon the unfortunate 
Natives of Bechuanaland. In referring 
to these subjects now, I am only casting 
bread on the waters, to which, when the 
House meets again in October, we shall, 
no doubt, be able to refer. But they are 
subjects which the Government must be 
aware are engaging the attention of the 
country as well as of the Opposition ; 
and if the Government think that, in 
October, they are going to rivet the at- 
tention of Parliament to their proposals 
for enfranchising 2,000,000 of person 

they are making a very grievous an 

a very fatal mistake. Finally, I want 
merely to allude to a matter to which, 
by some very questionable manoeuvres 
on the part of the Government, I was 
prevented from alluding the other night. 
I wish now to refer to the state of Ire- 
land, and the forces, civil and military, 
which the Government still maintain in 
that country in order to preserve the 
peace. The Government took an im- 
mense Vote the other night for the Con- 
stabulary in Ireland, a Vote larger by 
some £600,000 or £700,000 than was 
thought necessary in the time of their 
Predecessors ; and when I drew atten- 
tion to the fact that in view of this 
large increase it was very essential that 
the Representatives of the Irish Govern- 
ment should make some statement, no 
reply was made from the Ministerial 
Bench, and the Prime Minister inter- 
rupted the business by his statement 
on Egypt and the Conference. It was 


promised that the Report of the Vote 
should be taken at a reasonable hour on 
Monday; but, in the absence of the 
Prime Minister, the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Court- 
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ney), who treats with the utmost disre- 
gard all pledges of that kind, brought 
on the Vote, and prevented my asking 
for some information. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell 
showed that the force of police was 
kept at a maximum while crime had 
fallen to a minimum; and what we 
want to know is, why, if the state 
of Ireland has really improved, this 
large demand has been made? If, on 
the other hand, the returns of crimes 
are fallacious, if the diminution of out- 
rages is not to be relied on, if there is 
still seething among the Irish people 
criminal tendencies of a dangerous na- 
ture, then we want that statement made 
to the House from the Treasury Bench, 
and in an official manner. I will point 
out why we should have an authorita 
tive statement of the condition of Ireland 
from the Treasury Bench. The great 
Crimes Act, which was passed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, which, 
I believe, was entirely due to his genius, 
and which has been successful in re- 
storing a semblance of order, draws tv 
a close in the latter part of next year; 
and the question whether it is to be re- 
newed, or not, must come up in the 
early part of the Session of 1885. It is, 
I contend, then, the duty of the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Irish Govern- 
ment to prepare the House of Commons, 
by previous statements, as to the condi- 
tion of Ireland for the great problem as 
to whether the Act is to be renewed or 
not. It is altogether wrong that we 
should be left under the impression that 
crime is diminishing in Ireland, and that 
bond fide genuine order has been re- 
stored, while we see that a far larger 
agg? wed is being incurred on the 
Police Establishment for the preserva- 
tion of order in Ireland than we have 
spent before. It is wrong that Ireland 
should be left under the impression that 
Ireland is quiet, and that then in the 
early part of 1885 the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department should come 
down to the House and in his grandest 
and most imposing manner should de- 
mand a renewal of that Act. Or, per- 
haps, he or the Prime Minister might 
state to the House that the renewal is 
not necessary, without the House of 
Commons being in a position to judge 
as to the judiciousness of the policy to 
be pursued by the Government. I think 


Lord Randolph Churchtli 
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Tam justified in putting these interro- 
gatories to the Government, and in 
making these general criticisms, both 
by the general features of this Parlia- 
mentary Session, and on account of the 
extremely bad character which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, as a collective Govern- 
ment, enjoy. I feel that Members of 
the Opposition cannot allow the Session 
to close without expressing once more 
their entire distrust of the policy pur- 
sued by the Government, whether at 
home or abroad, and calling upon the 
Government once more to explain to the 
House what course their policy is likely 
to take in the future. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curttvers): Sir, I came 
down to the House prepared to listen to 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Eye (Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett) on the sub- 
ject of foreign affairs, being under the 
impression that that hon. Gentleman 
apparently had not exhausted all his 
repertoire last night, and that he, per- 
haps, intended to give us a second edi- 
tion of his speech ; but, instead of the 
hon. Member for Eye, we have listened 
to the speech of the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), of which we, of course, had 
no Notice whatever. And possibly it is 
because we have had no Notice that the 
noble Lord commenced his speech by 
complaining of the thinness of the 
Benches on his own side. [Lord Ran- 
porpH Cxsvurcnm: I said the other 
side.] Yes; but he alluded to his own 
side also, and, considering that when the 
noble Lord spoke there was no one on 
the Front Opposition Bench, and only one 
Member on the Back Benches, the sar- 
casm was well understood by the House. 
The noble Lord has given us a speech of 
some duration, from which it is quite 
evident that he thinks that the mantle 
of Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Beacons- 
field — at any rate, of Lord Beacons- 
field in his earlier years—has fallen 
upon his shoulders; and, therefore, the 
noble Lord claims the right to make the 
House acquainted with his idea of the 
progress of Public Business during the 
Session. Now, Lord Lyndhurst always 
did that in the House of Lords, I think, 
after full Notice; and, certainly, the 
speeches of Lord Beaconsfield were 
always highly prepared, and for them 
the Benches where he sat were ready 
with much applause. Indeed, the cri- 
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ticisms I used to hear from him on the 
work of the Session when I was a young 
Member of this*House, were delivered 
to a full audience, and amid the cheers 
of the supporters of those statesmen ; 
whilst to-day I noticed—however much 
I may appreciate the cheers of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. | 
Warton)—that the noble Lord’s speech 
had for its chorus only that particular 
cheer. [Mr. Warton, pointing to other 
hon. Members: No, no!] Then, if there 
was another cheer, it must have been 
like the ‘‘ Nu” to the third reading of 
the Franchise Bill—inaudible. The 
noble Lord commenced by singling me 
out for attack with reference, not only 
to the Business of the Session, but also 
to my whole public career. He was 
very severe on what I had done both 
at the Admiralty, where I was 14 and 
15 years ago, and at the War Office; 
but I noticed that, severe as his lan- 
guage was, he took very great care 
not to allude to any facts or any 
circumstances to which I could reply. 
This is the sort of argument which 
you meet with in some third-rate 
newspapers, and it is very much in ac- 
cordance with the practice of the noble 
Lord. But, at the same time, I should 
have been very glad if he had given me 
something to which I could have replied. 
If he had done so, I should have an- 
swered him, and I hope with success; 
but not having done so, it would be 
altogether out of place if I defended 
myself without knowisg what is the 
attack. The fact is, the noble Lord is ex- 
tremely skilful in one mode of attack— 
that is to say, in calling names and using 
violent epithets. I took down some of 
them, and will read them to the House 
—** Ministerial indecencies,”’ ‘‘ nefarious 
transactions,’’ ‘‘devices of the lowest 
and meauest character,” ‘‘ conduct flagi- 
tious to the highest degree,” ‘‘ trans- 
parent and ridiculous evasions,” ‘ ob- 
vious insincerity,” ‘most unworthy 
manoeuvres,” ‘‘extreme insincerity.” 
Now, that I characterized the other day, 
and I repeat it, as the favourite way of the 
noble Lord, to which we are perfectly 
accustomed both in and out of this 
House ; but if the noble Lord wishes to 
emulate Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Bea- 
consfield, will he allow me to say that 
that was not their style of attacking 
their opponents? The weapon of Lord 
Lyndhurst and Lord Beaconsfield was in 
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each case a very sharp and telling 
weapon ; but it did not consist of violent 
language and calling names. They might 
have used an occasional epithet which 
has remained—-and the beauty of that 
kind of attack is that a particular 
epithet may remain ; but, without mean- 
ing it in an offensive sense, I may say 
that they did not indulge in this sort 
of vulgar abuse. If the noble Lord 
will allow me to give him a little ad- 
vice on matters of this kind, I should 
recommend him to give up this style of 
abuse, which really does not remain, 
and which hurts nobody, and attack us 
for our acts in some particular matter, 
and then leave his attack and our 
answer to the judgment of Parliament 
and of the country. In the few things 
which the noble Lord did say to us he 
showed great inaccuracy, which a little 
care would have enabled him to avoid. 
He said that, two years ago, I promised 
that there should be a Committee of this 
House to inquire into Expenditure. 
(Lord Ranpotrpn Cuvurcuiti: Several 
Committees.] And the noble Lord fur- 
ther said that I had not carried out 
that promise. Now, in the first place, 
let me tell him that it was not 1 who 
made the promise, but the Prime Mi- 
nister, and that the promise was made 
not two years ago, but one year ago. 
In the discussion last year on the Budget, 
my right hon. Friend said that if it was 
the express wish of the House that aCom- 
mittee or Committeesshould be appointed 
to inquire into Expenditure, that was a 
wish which he shared. What happened ? 
We waited for the expression of some 
such wish, but heard of none, either on 
the part of the independent Members of 
the House, or on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote); and, 
therefore, the suggestion of the Prime 
Minister naturally fell to the ground. 
What I subsequently undertook to do, 
with the assistance of my hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) 
and the Heads of the Departments, was 
to make an exhaustive inquiry into the 
Expenditure of each of the spending 
Departments. I stated at the beginning 
of the Session that I had, during the last 
Recess, inquired into the Expenditure 
of half the Civil Departments, and I also 
stated that I hoped to complete the in- 
quiry during the next Recess; and that 
if the House then desired to adopt a 
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Committee of its own, to go through the 
whole of the Expenditure, we should not 
only accept it, but should consider it a 
very judicious proposal. I repeat that 
now. I further stated that the result 
of the inquiry which I proposed to 
make would appear in the Estimates of 
the various Departments, and it has 
appeared. But let me remind hon. 

embers that, although there are, from 
time to time, suggestions in this House 
in favour of economy, the great mass of 
the suggestions on the subject of Ex- 

enditure are to increase it. It is the 

reasury which is unpopular in the De- 

artments, and, I am sorry to say, in this 

ouse, because it is perpetually fighting 
the battle of economy ; and, if we had 
now the sort of support which the House 
of Commons used to give the Treasury 
in keeping down Expenditure, I can 
only say that we should be most glad of 
it. The suggestions to increase Expen- 
diture are as 20 to 1 of those to reduce 
it. If this House can see its way to re- 
vise the Public Expenditure, there is no 
one who will more rejoice to receive that 
assistance than I shall, however much 
the noble Lord may think fit to depre- 
ciate the fact. The noble Lord has re- 
ferred to the large increase which has 
taken place in the Expenditure since 
1880, and said I had not explained the 
reason for it. But I made a most care- 
ful explanation of that increase in my 
Budget Speech not only this year, but 
also last year, and I went very much 
into detail in order, on the one hand, 
that those who are interested in ques- 
tions of economy might see the direction 
of increasing Expenditure ; and, on the 
other, that those who, like the noble 
Lord, are anxious, for political motives, 
to attack the Government in respect to 
their Expenditure, should be able to see 
clearly what is the cause of the increase 
in the last few years. I have pointed 
out that, first of all, almost the whole of 
the increasing Military and Naval Ex- 
penditure was due to an augmented 
charge for the Iron-clad Fleet and its 
armament. I once more submit that fact 
to right hon. Gentlemen opposite, who are 
constantly complaining that we do not 
spend enough money in that direction. 

hey left the Iron-clad Fleet in an un- 
satisfactory and backward condition. 
[‘* Oh, oh! 4 We found that the build- 
ing of iron-clad ships had so run down, 


that it was absolutely necessary to in- 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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crease that Expenditure. On some heads 
we have doubled it, and the only criticism 
we have received since is that we have 
not carried that increase far enough. 
And so with respect to guns. It fell to 
us to take Office when the old gun was 
condemned, and our Predecessors had 
done nothing towards introducing im- 


‘proved guns beyond, I admit, valuable 


inquiries. And so it became necessary 
for us to add largely to the Estimates for 
Guns, increasing them by several hundred 
thousand pounds. Again, since 1880, 
there has also been a large increase in 
the Vote for Education and the subsidies 
for local purposes, and in the Post Office 
and Telegraph Services; and if anyone 
will take the trouble to add up all 
these items—I have not got them with 
me now, not knowing that the noble 
Lord was going to make this attack 
—he will find that they will of them- 
selves account for the increase in the 
Expenditure during the last four or five 
years. Then the noble Lord proceeded 
to attack me, because, as he said, my 
proposals have not been passed into 
law. I am afraid, if that is to be taken 
as a serious complaint against a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, some of my 
most distinguished Predecessors sitting 
on both sides of the House have likewise 
been subject to severe blame. But, as 
a matter of fact, is it the case that I 
have failed to pass my proposals into 
law? Last year I made two con- 
siderable proposals, apart from small 
matters—one was the measure with 
reference to the permanent reduction 
of the National Debt, and the other 
the settlement of the different ques- 
tions connected with the Railways as 
regards the Passenger Duty. Both these 
passed into law. This year I also made 
two proposals in my Budget Speech, and 
these were—first, the measure for re- 
ducing the interest on the National Debt, 
which has since passed into law; and, 
secondly, the Coinage Bill, which did 
not come before the House for second 
reading, because, owing to the failure 
of the Franchise Bill in the House 
of Lords, it became necessary to drop 
some nine or ten Government Bills, 
among which it was included. [‘ Oh, 
oh!’’} It was dropped for no other 
reason, and I will point to the fact that 
at the time these Bills were dropped, the 
Coinage Bills stood for second readin 

the following week. The noble Lo 
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said that I was guilty of gross Ministerial 
neglect because I did not give an ex- 
planation of the Bill. I should have 
been guilty of such neglect if I had in- 
flicted on the House such explanations of 
a Bill which had not reached its second 
reading, or after its withdrawal. Then 


the noble Lord subjected the Bill to one’ 


of those attacks of a violent character 
which he is in the habit of making. He 
said that it was scouted with hooting and 
laughter by the whole commercial com- 
munity. But will the noble Lord ex- 
cuse me if I say that, after my original 
explanation of the Coinage plan, there 
was another statement put before the 
House and the public in a letter by the 
noble Lord, as to the grounds upon 
which he proposed to oppose it, and 
if anything was received with hoot- 
ing and laughter it was the letter of the 
noble Lord. His arguments, at any rate, 
were universally received with hooting 
and laughter. I suppose it was my 
taking no notice of his letter that has 
hurt the noble Lord’s feelings. But the 
House will agree with me, that I should 
have been doing a very extraordinary 
thing if I had taken the trouble to refute 
the statements of the noble Lord—state-. 
ments which were received with so much 
ridicule that they could not have needed 
any serious refutation. There were, no 
doubt, objections of a solid character 
raised to the Bill by authorities who have 
every right to respect, which I should 
have been prepared to meet in the course 
of debate; but these objections were 
based on totally different grounds to those 
advanced by the noble Lord. Well, so 
much for myself and those matters to 
which, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, I 
have thought it my duty to refer. But 
there is another thing which the noble 
Lord said, calling for remark and re- 
probation. He said that Lord North- 
brook’s appointment was ridiculous, and 
a transparent evasion of our duty; and 
he went on to say that his ground 
of objection to Lord Northbrook’s ap- 
pointment was that he was connected 
with the great house of Baring. 
[Lord Ranpotpn Cuurcaitt: One of 
the objections.] I think he afterwards 
used the words that Lord Northbrook 
was a member of the house of Baring, 
and he went on to say that, considering 
the financial position of that house and 
the financial interest that house had in 
the affairs of Egypt, Lord Northbrook 
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ought not to have been sent to Egypt as 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner on the pre- 
sent occasion. IfI were going to make 
use of violent epithets such as those 
made use of by the noble Lord, my first 
business would be to apply one to 
his absence of information as to Lord 
Northbrook’s position and the position 
of the house of Baring. Lord North- 
brook is not, and never has been, a 
member of the house of Baring. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The right hon. Gentleman will allow me 
to explain. I said Lord Northbrook 
was a member of the house of Baring ; 
but I did not imply that he was con- 
nected with the firm. I only meant to 
imply that he was a member of the 
house of Baring in the same way that 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department is a member of the house 
of Harcourt. 

TaeCHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): No; the noble 
Lord shall not escape in that way. He 
never said anything about the house 
of Harcourt. I appeal to the House 
whether he did not say that Lord 
Northbrook was a member of the 
house of Baring in the same way 
that a Rothchild is a member of the 
house of Rothschild. | Lord Ranpotrx 
Cuvurcuitt: Hear, hear!] And then 
the noble Lord went on to ask, what 
would be thought if a member of the 
house of Rothschild were sent out to 
advise on the affairs of Egypt? I tell 
the noble Lord that there is no founda- 
tion for that statement. Lord North- 
brook’s position historically is, that he 
is the son of a most distinguished Mem- 
ber of Parliament, a former Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir Francis Baring, 
and that he has no connection whatever 
with the commercial house of Baring. 
Lord Northbrook is as free from fault 
in that way as the noble Lord would 
be, if anyone were to throw in his face 
that he was.a member of the house 
of Churchill. What would the noble 
Lord have said when Lord Melbourne 
made Sir Francis Baring Chancellor of 
the Exchequer? I suppose he would 
have said that Lord Melbourne had 
selected as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a member of the house of Baring, and 
that he had no right to doso. [Lord 
Ranpotpa CHuRCHILL: Certainly. } No- 
body else said so, or would have 
dreamed of saying so. Lord North- 
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brook’s connection with the house of 
Baring is, it is true, that he is a member 
of the highly respectable family of 
Baring, but with the firm of Baring Bro- 
thers, and the commercial transactions 
of that house, he has no more to do 
than I have. And I would say further, 
that if this line of argument is to be 
adopted with reference to gentlemen 
connected with great banking houses 
who are engaged in public affairs, 
what would the noble Lord have said of 
a Gentleman who, some years ago, was 
sent to Egypt by a Tory Government 
on a most important mission—I allude 
to that of Mr. Cave. Mr. Cave, a dis- 
tinguished Member of Parliament and 
Privy Councillor, in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Administration, was a banker, an actual 
member of a banking house; and yet 
there was not a single word heard from 
Gentlemen sitting on these Benches as 
to the propriety of sending out Mr. Cave 
to Egypt. I might multiply instances, 
and refer to the cases of Lord Ashburton 
and Mr. Herries, great banking names, 
especially the former, whose employment 
was of such great service to the public. 
However, I will only say that the attack 
made by the noble Lord on Lord North- 
brook would be utterly unworthy of him, 
but for the fact that he makes these 
attacks so frivolously and so frequently 
that we are accustomed to attach no 
great importance to them. The other 

rtion of the noble Lord’s statements 
it is not for me to criticize. I have dealt 
with that portion which concerns myself 
and the financial business with which I 
have been directly or indirectly concerned 
of late; and all I can say is, that when 
the noble Lord attacks me again I hope 
he will, in the first place, be a little more 
moderate in his epithets, and, in the 
second place, a little more accurate in 
his facts. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—BECHUANALAND. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
was glad that the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had brought Bechuanaland 
under the consideration of the House, 
and glad to see the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) in his place, as 
he desired, before the House broke up, 
to get some more definite information 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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concerning the actual condition of affairs 
in that country than he had been able as 


yet to elicit by Questions. He felt that 
it was somewhat hard upon the hon. 
Gentleman to be called upon, without 
Notice, to give this information; but, on 
the other hand, the House had been 
placed in an unfortunate position upon 
this question. They had not got any 
Papers upon the subject, although a 
promise was made that such Papers 
should be presented. It was unneces- 
sary to point out the great inconvenience 
arising from this delay in presenting 
Papers until after debate. Only a few 
days ago a debate took place on Zulu- 
land, and a point that he (Sir Henry 
Holland) raised in the course of that 
debate was answered, or alleged to be 
answered, by a sentence in a despatch 
from Sir Hercules Robinson, which was 
quoted from Papers that had not then 
been presented, and which had not even 
now been delivered to hon. Members. 
It might be that the sentence quoted 
was an answer to his point; but he 
should have liked to have seen the de- 
spatch, because, taken with the context, 
he might have been able to show that 
the sentence had really a different effect 
to that put upon it in the debate. And, 
in addition to not having got any recent 
Papers—he thought none since Mr. 
Mackenzie went there—there had been 
no opportunity of discussing this sub- 
ject, owing to the joining of the Sup- 
plementary Estimate of £30,000 for 
Bechuanaland to the original Vote in 
Class V. The debate on Zululand, 
which was under the same Vote, lasted 
all day, and the Division was not taken 
till a quarter to 6, so that discussion 
on Bechuanaland could not take place. 
He thought, for these reasons, that the 
House was fully justified in seeking to 
have a clear statement from the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
as to the actual condition of affairs in 
Bechuanaland ; and he would venture 
to ask him to answer the following ques- 
tions:—What steps, if any, had been 
taken to protect the interests and pro- 
perty of our Native allies, Montsioa 
and Mankoroane? Had these Chiefs, or 
either of them, been attacked by the 
Boers? Had we recognized, or did we 
propose to recognize, the Boer Republics 
of Stellaland and Goshen; or had we 
warned the Boers that we should not 
allow these Republics to be continued ? 
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Had the Boers in these places recog-|chequer would do so at the proper 
nized our protecting authority, or had | time. 


they disputed it by action? And, lastly, 
had Mr. Mackenzie been finally recalled, 
or had he been only sent for to the Cape 
to confer with Sir Hercules Robinson, and 
was he afterwards to return? He hoped 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State would beable tosatisfy the House 
upon these points. Turning to anothersub- 
ject, he could not but regret the absence 
both of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and of the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
he desired to suggest to them a change 
in the mode of dealing with Supply. 
Owing to the withdrawal of Government 
Bills—of which the number had been 
modestly put by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at nine or ten, and of which 
it might certainly be said that nothing 
in their progress became them so much 
as their withdrawal—Supply had been 
more fully debated than usual. But 
what he desired to suggest to the Go- 
vernment was, that a different arrange- 
ment should be made in the mode of 
bringing on the Classes of Votes in 
Supply. As it was now, Classes I. and II. 
were always brought on first; the same 
points were raised over and over again, 
year after year, and much time was 
wasted on comparatively small points, as 
the wages of charwomen, the expense of 
cleaning and repairing of public buildings 
and so forth; while important Foreign, 
Colonial, and other questions, which 
were raised under the later Classes, were 
rushed through at the end of the Session 
in thin Committees. He would suggest 
that the Government next year should 
begin, say, with Class V., and not deal 
with the earlier Classes until they had 
completed Classes V., VI., and VII. He 
should also have wished to have known 
from the Chancellorof the Exchequer, had 
he beenin his place, whether he (Sir Henry 
Holland) was right in assuming that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had com- 
pleted his examination of the Expendi- 
ture of the different Government De- 
partments; and whether he—that was, 
the Government—would move for the 
appointment of the Expenditure Com- 
mittees to which he had referred, and 
of which he had approved, or whether 
it was to be left to a private Member to 
do so? He thought the Government 
ought to undertake to move for the ap- 
pointment of such Committees, and he 
hoped that the Chancellor of the Ex- 








Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, that 
in replying to the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), he utterly repudiated the 
suggestion that the appvintment of Mr. 
Mackenzie to the office which he held 
in Bechuanaland was a bogus appoint- 
ment made to please certain people, and 
that Mr. Mackenzie was withdrawn as 
soon as that object had been obtained. 
If the Colonial Office had been guilty of 
such conduct, they were very foolish 
not to postpone the dismissal of Mr. 
Mackenzie for one week, by which time 
their alleged action would not be 
subject to Parliamentary criticism. Mr. 
Mackenzie owed his appointment, in a 
great degree, to the recommendation of 
Sir Hercules Robinson. Everyone who 
had come in contact with Mr. Mackenzie 
was impressed by his fitness for the post 
in many respects; but he was wanting 
in experience of the administration of 
public affairs of any importance. If he 
(Mr. Evelyn Ashley) was asked why 
Mr. Mackenzie had been recalled, and 
whether permanently or not, he could 
not give the House a confident answer. 
He had, as yet, no full information as to 
the recall, the only communication con- 
cerning it which had been received by 
the Colonial Office being contained in a 
telegram from Sir Hercules Robinson, 
who announced that he had thought 
it necessary, ‘‘for various reasons,’ to 
recall Mr. Mackenzie, in order to confer 
with him at Cape Town, and that in 
the meantime he had sent Mr. Rhodes 
in his place. No doubt, a despatch 
was on its way to this country giving 
the reasons for the step that had been 
taken. Whether the recall would be 
permanent or not, he was, as he had 
said, unable at present to say; but as to 
Mr. Rhodes, whom the noble Lord had 
described as ‘‘an unknown person,” he 
might be unknown to the noble Lord— 
and, perhaps, was not the worse for 
that—but he was a gentleman of some 
distinction, who had always shown him- 
self to be a great sympathizer with the 
Native races, and who had rendered 
great public service on the Griqualand 
West Commission and as a Member of 
the Legislative Council. He had gone 
at the invitation of Sir Hercules 
Robinson, and the Transvaal Govern- 
ment had directed M. Joubert to proceed 
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to the frontier of Bechuanaland to confer 
with him. With regard to the general 
state of affairs in Bechuanaland, he was 
sorry that he was unable to give a very 
positive or a very clear account, because 
the Government had been almost with- 
out despatches for the last three or four 
weeks, and had been obliged to depend 
upon telegrams. It appeared, however, 
that the Stellalanders had, more or less, 
accepted the proposals made by Mr. 
Mackenzie, and were anxious to be 
annexed to the Cape Oolony. During 
the time that he was Commissioner, Mr. 
Mackenzie gave them to understand 
that it was not proposed to confiscate, in 
a wholesale manner, the land tilled and 
occupied by the people of Stellaland, 
and that they would, under the proposed 
arrangement with the Cape Colony, be at 
liberty to continue in the occupation of 
land to which they could show a good 
title, provided that they respected the 
rights of the Natives living side by side 
with them. They were, therefore, some- 
what anxious to become annexed to the 
Cape Colony. There was no conflict 
between them and Mankoroane; but 
whether they would remain under the 
Protectorate of England, or be annexed 
to the Cape, was still under considera- 
tion. The general aspect of affairs was 
very different when they came to con- 
sider the action of the band of free- 
booters who had made themselves con- 
spicuous in Goshenland. According to 
the latest telegraphic intelligence, a 
very serious attack had been made on 
Montsioa by a body of men living within 
the Goshen territory. Montsioa’s loss 
had been heavy, two Englishmen being 
among the killed. The Boers had lost 
30 men. It was not clear from the 
telegram which had reached this country 
what was the result of the fight; but 
he gathered at least that the Boers 
had been driven back and temporarily 
checked. The supposition was that Mr. 
Rhodes had been sent out by the High 
Commissioner to discuss this affair with 
the authorities of the Transvaal. The 
Transvaal Government had put out that 
they would not countenance these acts 
of the Goshenites, and it was to be 
hoped that when General Joubert, or 
whoever was sent by the Transvaal 
Government, met Mr. Rhodes, some 
effective means would be taken to pre- 
vent further outrages. Her Majesty’s 
Government maintained that if the 
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Transvaal Government did not, as a 
body, join in the fray, and would abstain 
from these raids, the police force that 
was being established, and which he 
believed was now established, would be 
quite sufficient to keep order on the 
border. This unfortunate conflict was, 
he believed, merely an attempt on the 
part of freebooters to force a battle 
before the police force arrived on the 
spot. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
How many are there ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY replied, that 
there were 100 mounted police. With 
respect to the Bechuana Papers, it was 
not the intention of the Colonial Office 
to lay any further Papers on the Table 
of the House until the Autumn Session. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
a promise had been previously made to 
present the Papers up to the close of 
the present Session. He hoped now that 
the Transvaal Government had ratified 
the Convention, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would press the appointment 
of a Commissioner on the border. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, he 
thought he had not made any such pro- 
mise; but as he was reminded of it, he 
would take care that the Papers up to 
date should be placed before the House 
before the end of the Session, with re- 
gard to the Convention that had been 
ratified by the Volksraad with certain 
reservations as to the frontier line. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
been glad to hear the last statement of 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Evelyn Ashley), 
that the police force would be soon 
formed, and that with that force he ex- 
pected to be able to preserve order; but 
he thought hon. Members would agree 
with him (Mr. W. E. Forster) that that 
order would not be preserved unless the 
police had power to act, and were told 
to act, as they might see necessity so to 
do. The Convention, it. was said, had 
been confirmed by the Volksraad ; but, 
looking back at the past, they might be 
perfectly certain that this second Con- 
vention would be a dead letter like the 
first, unless there was a determination 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to see that it was observed. The 
hon. Gentleman said Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment hoped that a Government 
situated like the Transvaal Government 
would not sanction that action of these 
people on the Border, but that was of 
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very little use. A mere statement upon 
trust that there would be no such sanc- 
tion was only empty words, and he 
hoped there would be some declaration 
on the matter, made in such a manner 
as to impress everyone in South Africa 
with a belief that it was intended—a 
declaration that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment were determined not to allow this 
second Convention to follow the suit of 
the otherConvention and be disregarded. 
From what had fallen from his hon. 
Friend, he understood that {this was the 
determination of the Government, that 
the assurances given by Her Majesty’s 
Government some time ago in regard to 
this Convention remained unchanged, 
and that what had happened in regard to 
the recall of Mr. Mackenzie had nothing 
to do with the general policy of the Go- 
vernment. As to this question of Mr. 
Mackenzie, he thought it had been left 
in a very unsatisfactory condition by his 
hon. Friend, and he would like to ask 
him if the Government had received 
any despatch from Sir Hercules Robin- 
son upon this matter since the last 
answer was communicated to the House ? 
[Mr. Everyn Asutey: No.] He was 
somewhat surprised, if that was so, as 
to the changed tone of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s remarks on this subject. Hitherto 
the House had been told that Mr. Mac- 
kenzie had been sent for with regard to 
the settling of the frontier. Could the 
hon. Gentleman state whether or not 
Mr. Mackenzie had been dismissed ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, that 
he had not anticipated this debate, and 
being, therefore, unprepared for it, he 
had not in his mind the date of Sir 
Hercules Robinson’s latest despatch ; 
but his impression was that an addi- 
tional answer to that he had communi- 
cated to the House had been received, in 
which it was stated there were certain 
reasons that had induced Sir Hercules 
Robinson tu recall Mr. Mackenzie apart 
from his wish to consult him about the 
state of affairs. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that as 
Mr. Mackenzie’s name had been men- 
tioned, he thought he should say that 
he entirely agreed with the opinion that 
had been expressed as to the high cha- 
racter, motives, and general ability of 
this gentleman, who was appointed at 
the recommendation of Sir Hercules 
Robinson. He confessed he was glad 
when he heard he was appointed, though 
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he had nothing to do with pressing for- 
ward his appointment. He thought 
there were good reasons why he was 
specially fitted for the appointment; but 
he could also understand why those 
whose misdoings it was the purpose of 
the Government to prevent, should na- 
turally feel interested in trying to get 
rid of Mr. Mackenzie. He trusted that 
the fullest consideration would be given 
to this subject, and that Mr. Mackenzie 
would not be deserted, unless there was 
good reason why that should be the 
case. But, at any rate, they had the 
assurance that the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had not changed, 
and that whether Mr. Mackenzie re- 
mained or not, the Government were 
determined to make the Convention a 
living reality, and that they intended to 
preserve order and peace in Bechuana- 
land, and to prevent, as far as possible, 
those Chiefs being sacrificed who had 
been attacked mainly because they had 
been our friends and had assisted Her 
Majesty’s Government. There was only 
one other matter that he wished to allude 
to. As he (Mr. W. E. Forster) under- 
stood, an answer had been given that 
day by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley) to the effect that the Govern- 
ment were determined to preserve peace 
and order in the Reserve Territory, but 
could not undertake to protect those 
Zulus who suffered because they had 
invited the Boers to come to them. He 
thought that was an unfortunate reply 
to the question, because the condition of 
that part of Zululand could not be 
summed up in the misfortunes that came 
to the Zulus, because their Chiefs had 
asked the Boers to come over. There 
was a good deal of injustice and robbery 
happening in Zululand to Zulus whose 
Chiefs had not asked them to come over; 
and he hoped his hon. Friend would 
somewhat modify his answer, and ex- 
plain that it was meant not to imply the 
general policy of the Government with 
regard to that territory, because, in that 
case, it would be a most complete dis- 
avowal of all duty and responsibility on 
our part for the disorganization of this 
district, which was due not to the Boers 
having been invited over by any Natives, 
but to the attacks made upon the unfor- 
tunate people by Boers brought over by 
their enemies. It would be a disavowal 
of a kind that would not bear examina- 
tion in point of fact. 
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Mr. RITCHIE said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) was very sanguine if he expected 
this second Convention tobe anything but 
a dead letter. He (Mr. Ritchie) believed 
that there had been nothing more dis- 
graceful in the annals of this country 
than the way in which the Government 
had sacrificed those Natives who had 
assisted us in South Africa; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford, and those who, like him, 
had declined to support their views by 
their votes, had, perhaps, done more 
than any other persons to lend counten- 
ance to the action of the Government. 
The idea that the Zulus had invited the 
Boers was too absurd for discussion ; for 
it was very well known that the Boers 
were the prime means of inflicting all 
these evils on the Natives. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, after his sarcastic allusions 
to the speech of the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), and after condemning the 
epithets he had used, retreated. He 
was very severe on the noble Lord, both 
on the question of the noble Lord’s 
epithets and with reference to the house 
of Baring. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. RITCHIE, resuming, said, he 
did not propose to follow the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in his remarks on the 
subject of the house of Baring; but the 
sending out of Lord Northbrook did 
seem as though there was an intention of 
the Government to make up a family 
party. It was said that Lord Beacons- 
field, when Mr. Disraeli, had never used 
such epithets as the noble Lord em- 
ployed; but the Liberal Party had 
never so conducted themselves during 
the time that Mr. Disraeli was alive. In 
their unsuccessful attempt to secure the 
friendship of France, the Government 
had sacrificed that of Germany and 
Austria, without succeeding in obtaining 
the goodwill they sought. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer denied that the 
Prime Minister had made any promise 
to appoint a Committee to inquire into 
the Expenditure of the country; he had 
only said that if the House desired it, 
such a Committee might be appointed. 
But if it was advantageous, the Govern- 
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ment ought to take upon itself the 
appointment, and not leave it to a pri- 
vate Member. He was not prepared to 
say that the Expenditure of the country 
was greater than it ought to be; but the 
fact that it was larger under the present 
Government than during the period of 
Office of the late Administration was a 
complete condemnation of the course they 
took when they were before the country 
in countenancing the gross charges of 
extravagance brought against the Con- 
servatives, and promising to alter it. 
The Liberal Party were now far more 
extravagant than the Conservative Party 
had ever been. With regard to the 
Navy, the late Government had pur- 
chased several ships, which, in his 
opinion, was a better policy than build- 
ing them, considering the enormous cost 
of construction in our Dockyards. The 
late Mr. Ward Hunt had described our 
Fleet as a ‘‘ phantom Fleet,” and had 
done so with the approval of the inde- 
pendent Members in the House. With 
regard to stores, also, the late Govern- 
ment left them in a better condition than 
that in which they had ever been before ; 
whereas, on their coming into Office, it 
was notorious that the stores had been 
in a very exhausted condition. Again, 
in the speeches made on the subject of 
the Expenditure of the late Government 
by influential Members of the Liberal 
Party, it was remarkable to observe the 
way in which they completely ignored 
the additional expense which had been 
imposed on the Government with refer- 
ence to education. He had no doubt 
but that the observations which they had 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) were directed not to the House but 
to the constituencies. With regard to 
the legislation of the Session, they were 
already at the 12th of August, and it 
would be two days more before the Proro- 
gation would take place. That was about 
the duration of an ordinary Session, and 
yet what was the record of Business the 
Government had to show? Why, they 
were attempting to impose on the country 
the belief that all their great measures 
had had to be abandoned, because of the 
action of the House of Lords with re- 
spect to the Franchise Bill. The Go- 
vernment had never really intended to 
pass the London Government Bill, which 
had only been brought in in deference 
to a certain section of their followers. It 
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was the same with other Bills, for no 
one could for a moment contend that, in 
any case, there was ever the smallest 
chance of any one of those measures 
passing into law. It was a great con- 
venience to the Government to be able to 
abandon them, and at the same time to be 
furnished with the cry that the legislative 
barrenness of the Session was due to the 
action of the House of Lords in refusing 
a half-scheme of Reform. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—MR. 
GEORGE BOLTON—PROCEEDINGS IN 
BANKRUPTCY. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. O’BRIEN said, he regretted to 
be obliged to bring a question with re- 
gard to Ireland before the House at that 
period of the Session. However, he had 
been left without any other alterna- 
tive, as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Walker) had thought proper to refuse to 
grant a Return bearing upon the action 
of the Government in respect to Mr. 
Bolton. He was therefore compelled to 
take the opportunity of calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the matter. He 
had asked for a copy of the Report sent 
by Vice Chancellor Fry to the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland respecting Mr. 
Bolton’s fraud upon his wife; and, also, 
any Correspondence which had passed 
between the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
and the Attorney General for Ireland 
upon the subject. He (Mr. O’Brien) 
had been anxious that the case should 
be investigated, and that the public 
should be made aware why the Report 
of Vice Chancellor Fry had not been 
acted upon. The charge of fraud had 
been thoroughly investigated by a high 
—very high — minded Liberal Lord 
Chancellor and a Tory Attorney General, 
and, upon full consideration, they came 
to the conclusion that no further action 
should be taken in the matter. He be- 
lieved, from the information which he 
had, that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
had been hoodwinked by misleading— 
for he supposed he should not say 
fraudulently misleading — representa- 
tions in reference to Mr. Bolton’s con- 
duct. It had been, he believed, repre- 
sented that the matter had been settled 
by a friendly compromise, the fact being 
that Mr. Bolton submitted uncondition- 
ally to a decree, branding him with the 
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most shameful frauds, and that it was 
afterwards that he wrote a number of 
crawling letters to his wife—the unfor- 
tunate woman whom he had tried to 
strip of every shilling—begging her to 
write some letter which he might show 
to his superior to show that the whole 
thing was a friendly compromise. Now, 
Mr. Bolton’s own evidence, and his 
correspondence which was produced at 
Belfast last week, made it pretty clear 
that there was something very like a 
conspiracy to deceive the Lord Chan- 
celJor of Ireland as to the state of facts. 
Mr. Bolton, in his letters to his wife, 
stated that the Attorney General for 
Ireland, at the time, was a very friendly 
but a very timid man; and he tried to 
get his wife to write a letter to the 
effect that the proceedings were of a 
friendly character, but she positively 
refused to state that there was any 
compromise. But, eventually, upon his 
statement that he would be driven into 
the workhouse, she ultimately wrote a 
dubious sort of letter, stating he had 
acted in a gentlemanly way, and that 
there had been negotiations going on 
for a settlement. It raised a very serious 
question as to the way that this scandal 
was hushed up at the time. He thought 
that, in the interests of fair play and 
for the sake of the Attorney General 
for Ireland, whose name had been very 
conspicuous in the matter, the whole 
business should be cleared up. It 
would be a scandal if any difficulty, 
such as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General for Ireland 
had suggested last night, were allowed 
to interfere with the right of the public 
to obtain access to this document. He 
hoped that, even now, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would allow the 
Return to be obtained, so that the 
public should be placed in possession 
of all the facts of the case. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, it was 
true that he had refused to grant the 
Return asked for by the hon. Member 
for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien). The reason 
why he had done so was because the 
only documents in the possession of the 
Irish Government were of a confiden- 
tial character between Heads of Depart- 
ments, and embraced Minutes of the 
Law Officer with regard to a Correspond- 
ence with the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land. It had never been the practice, 
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so far as his own knowledge went, to 
ees in that House any such confi- 

ential documents; and he must, there- 
fore, decline to do so now. Another 
thing was that these documents were 
not pertaining exclusively to the present 
Government—they were confidential 
documents of their Predecessors as well; 
and, therefore, it would be strange in- 
deed, and contrary to all precedent, to 
produce the confidential documents of 
their Predecessors in Office. The docu- 
ments which Mr. Bolton had produced 
were not official documents. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: Mr. Bolton swears 
it. I saw the documents with the official 
marks. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watker) said, he 
thought that there was some mistake 
about this. He might have been able 
to produce copies of his own let- 
ters; but he could not produce any let- 
ters or documents from the files of the 
omen over which he had no con- 
trol. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was very much 
surprised that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Walker) had made such a reply to 
the hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. 
O’Brien). He (Mr. Callan) noticed, 
however, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had added the qualification 
‘as far as his experience went.” For- 
tunately, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man not been long exposed to the con- 
tamination of Dublin Castle; for he 
(Mr. Callan) believed that he never was 
in Dublin Castle before his present ap- 
pointment. His sole objection to the 
production of these documents had been 
that they were of a confidential character. 
He would ask the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman did Lord Justice Fry mark his 
letters to the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land “confidential?” If he did not 
so mark his letters, he maintained that 
the Irish Government were guilty of 
great audacity in coming to the House 
of Commons and pleading that they 
were confidential. It was also, he con- 
tended, equally audacious to say that a 
document written by Mr. Justice Fry, 
with reference to the proceedings in a 
public Court, were confidential. He 


could not see why any Member of that 
House, even the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary tothe Treasury (Mr. Courtney), 


The Solicitor General for Ireland 
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who was advising the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland not to con- 
sent to the production of this document, 
for the purpose of sheltering this cri- 
minal, could say that it was confidential. 
He believed that no attempt should be 
made to shield a swindler and a repro- 
bate like George Bolton. The whole 
thing was a mere pretence and subter- 
fuge on the part of the Government in 
order to escape the censure of the Eng- 
lish Members. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland was a Gen- 
tleman who was respected by Members 
of every shade of opinion in the House ; 
and he (Mr. Callan) was very glad, for 
his sake, that he had not been long ex- 
posed to the corrupting, degrading at- 
mosphere of that “sink of ag 
Dublin Castle.” He would challenge 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, as a 
gentleman and a member of the Irish 
Bar, to state to the House that he would 
give credence to Bolton’s oath. He 
would ask him whether he considered it 
fair to shelter himself behind the state- 
ment that the document belonged to the 
Conservative Party, when he knew well 
that if the document was in any way 
calculated to damage the Conservative 
Party he would at once produce it? He 
(Mr. Callan) well knew where the ini- 
quity rested. Earl Spencer and Detec- 
tive Jenkinson were responsible for 
what had been done in the matter. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he was 
not surprised at the manner in which 
the Government had acted in this matter. 
It was quite in keeping with the atti- 
tude which they invariably adopted to- 
wards hon. Members on the Benches 
where he stood. Every allegation that 
was made by them, however well-founded 
it might be, with regard to the miscon- 
duct of Irish officials, was met by the 
Government with a flat denial. The 
subject was one which called for grave 
and full inquiry; and, upon the most 
ordinary principles of justice, the Go- 
vernment were bound to grant the Re- 
turn sought for by his hon. Friend. What 
they asked the Government for was 
simply justice; and he had no doubt 
whatever that if they were to prolong 
the Sitting, and press the Government, 
they would get the Return which the 
hon. Member for Mallow asked for. 
Mr. George Bolton had been allowed to 
extract, from the files of Dublin Oastle, 
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the portion of the Correspondence which 
told in his favour. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had yet a great deal to learn 
of the system of brotherhood which 
existed amongst the officials of Dublin 
Castle, by which one official helped to 
shield another from the consequences of 
iniquity, knowing that if he acted diffe- 
rently it might be brought to his own 
door. They did not accuse all the offi- 
cials of being rotten; but they knew there 
were sufficient of them engaged in in- 
famous transactions to make it their duty, 
whenever the names of those officials 
were brought forward in connection with 
a case, to see that their motives were 
exposed. He asked the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland to say whe- 
ther he would not make further inquiry 
into the matter? Would the hon. and 
learned Gentleman inquire what official 
permitted Mr. Bolton access to the files 
in Dublin Castle, and, if he ascertained 
his name, have him punished; and 
would he, in justice, allow his hon. 
Friend the Member for Mallow access 
to the remainder of the Correspondence, 
so far as it was not strictly confiden- 
tial ? 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would ear- 
nestly appeal to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land to say that the Government would 
act impartially in the quarrel between 
his hon. Friend the Member for Mallow 
(Mr. O’Brien) and Mr. George Bolton, 
and that he would not allow the Govern- 
ment to become the partizan of the dis- 
reputable party in the quarrel. His 
hon. Friend only desired to be conceded 
fair play. The Government ought to 
undertake an investigation of how Mr. 
Bolton obtained the documents. They 
really were making themselves respon- 
sible, in a great measure, for vicious and 
disreputable persons. If, on inquiry, it 
was found that Mr. Bolton had stolen 
the documents, he should be prose- 
cuted. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—OPERATION OF THE ACT. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
had to complain that, in a remote dis- 
trict of his constituency, in the barony 
of Upper Land in the Queen’s County, a 
certain sergeant of police, under cover 
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of the Prevention of Crime Act, forced 
his way, on several occasions, into a 
private residence at night, and behaved 
in arude and offensive manner. On six 
separate occasions he forced his way into 
the sleeping apartment occupied by 
female mee BN of the family. In this 
way a respectable man, who was a 
publican, was subjected to persecution 
from the police sergeant, who was a dis- 
solute ruffian. He had formal evidence 
that the constable was given to habits of 
intoxication, and that, on one occasion, 
he was found lying drunk on the public 
road. He trusted the Government would 
grant him a public inquiry. He had 
also to call attention to the fact that, 
notwithstanding the peaceable character 
of the Queen’s County, and that its free 
force was below the proper number, 
extra police were quartered and charged 
upon it. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the par- 
ticular complaint made by the hon. 
Member (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) regard- 
ing the apportionment of the free force 
in the Queen’s County was part of the 
general complaint made by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) about a week or 10 days ago. The 
Government promised to look into the 
whole matter during the Recess, with a 
view to its being redistributed. As re- 
garded the other complaint of the hon. 
Member an inquiry should be made into 
it. With regard to the demand made 
by the hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. 
O’Brien) as to the use of official Papers 
during the late trials in Belfast by Mr. 
Bolton, he thought the hon. Member 
must be under some misapprehension. 
The hon. Member must have mistaken 
the character of the Papers produced on 
the trial. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Mr. Bolton 
himself swore that he got those Papers 
from the official file. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that might 
be a mistake in the Report. If, how- 
ever, the plaintiff in the ease had been 
furnished with documents from the offi- 
cial files, which he did not believe, the 
person who was a party to that abuse 
of his official position would receive the 
treatment which was proper and be- 
coming for such conduct. Even if the 
paper were given from the official file to 
Mr. Bolton, it would be only committing 
a double error now to grant the Papers 
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for which the hon. Member for Mallow 
had asked. 


EGYPT (THE CONFERENCE)—THE 
AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, he 
had intended to move, in accordance with 
his Notice— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s present Minister of 
Foreign Affairs has strained the relations of 
England with the French Republic, and has 
deprived this country of valuable Allies ;”’ 


but he did not propose to trouble the 
House on this occasion with any details 
on the subject. He considered that the 
words of his Motion had been justified 
by events. He wished, however, to 
place before the country that the Go- 
vernment had made one more conspi- 
cuous failure in the Conference, and that 
this failure was due to mistakes of their 
foreign policy. They had abandoned 
the alliance with Germany, and they 
had endeavoured to patch up with France 
an alliance which had proved a broken 
reed. The result of their failure in the 
Conference was that, while they had in 
no way conciliated France, they had set 
against themselves the dominant in- 
fluence of Europe—namely, the great 
German Confederation. With regard 
to South African matters, our Native 
Allies had been neglected and unpro- 
tected, while a valuable official had been 
recalled, apparently without any other 
reason than that he had resisted the at- 
tacks of the Boers. He trusted that 
during the Recess Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would take some steps to avert 
the consequences of the errors they had 
committed, and that some protection 
which the Convention had failed to give 
would be afforded to our Native Allies 
in Zululand. 

GenEeraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that he had intended to call atten- 
tion to the interference of the Treasury 
with the printing of the Indian Accounts, 
and to the conduct of the Under Secretary 
of State for India in agreeing to with- 
hold the regular and long-established 
set of Accounts which for nearly 100 
years had been laid before Parliament. 
Owing, however, to the absence of the 
Under Secretary of State for India, he 
would postpone the matter till next 
Session. 


Mr. Courtney 


{LORDS} 
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ISLANDS OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC 
—KIDNAPPING OF NATIVES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, he rose to 
call attention to the subject of Slavery in 
the Western Pacific. He hoped that, 
during the Recess, the attention of the 
Government would be directed to the 
painful disclosures which had been re- 
cently made with regard to the acts of 
combined piracy and slavery which were 
committed in the Western Pacific, under 
the guise of recruiting for free labourers. 
Over the whole of the Pacific Ocean, 
and among the most unsophisticated 
class of the Islanders, there was a most 
terrible amount of slave traffic going on. 
A number of ships went every year, and, 
by fair means or foul, carried off large 
numbers of labourers from the South 
Sea and other groups of Islands to 
Queensland, where they were kept in 
practical servitude, the result being that 
whole Islands, according to the official 
Reports, were becoming depopulated by 
it. Atthe time this country was cele- 
brating the jubilee of the abolition of 
Slavery in the West Indies, he hoped 
this insidious and hypocritical form of 
man-hunting in the Pacific would not be 
lost sight of, and that the Government 
would take steps to put an end to the 
evil. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 





ADJOURNMENT. 
House at rising to adjourn till Zhurs- 
day.—(Mr. Courtney.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, 13th August, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Bitts—Second Reading 
— Committee enegatived— Third Reading—Con- 
solidated Fund (Appropriation), and passed. 

Third Reading— Corrupt Practices (Suspension 
of Elections) * (252), and passed, 
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CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION (BILL. 

(The Earl Granville.) 


SECOND READING. COMMITTEE NEGATIVED. 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Monson.) 


Lorp DENMAN : I believe it is not 
unusual, at the end of the Session, for 
some remarks to be made in your Lord- 
ships’ House on the second reading of 
the Appropriation Bill, to show whether 
the moneys voted are compensated for 
by the value of the measures passed. 
Several valuable Bills have failed, and 
on the 10th of July three important 
measures—the Bill as to superseding 
the Lord Advocate, Scotland, the 
Women’s Suffrage Bill, and the Mar- 
riage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill 
—were suddenly stopped. On the 10th 
of July, 1856, the Premier, in opposing 
the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill (House 
of Lords), stated that— 


“The House of Commons is not reduced to 
such a sorry pass as that when a question of 
this kind is presented to it, touching most 
nearly the very foundations of one House of 
Parliament — touching most delicate matters 
with respect to the Prerogative of the Crown 
—and also involving most important topics 
with respect to the administration of justice— 
I say, when such a question is presented to the 
House at a time when the Appropriation Bill 
has begun to run its rapid course, I do not 
think the House is reduced to such a pass 
that every reason is to be confuted, every au- 
thority to be silenced, every argument to be 
set aside, and every objection to be met by the 
simple statement that the present condition of 
things is intolerable, and that the House has no 
choice but to accept what is offered to them.””— 
(3 Hansard, [143] 597-8.) 


The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say— 

“Does not even decency require—I will not 
say duty to our constituents—but does not even 
that decorum, which our constituents have a 
right to demand that we should observe, require 
that for some short weeks we should deliberate 
on a question of this kind, before finally com- 
mitting ourselves to an arrangement over which 
our control ceases when once we adopt it?” 
—(Ibid. 599.) 


The right hon. 
said— 


Gentleman further 


“T believe that the independence of the 
House of Peers will be most secure so long as 
all the functions which that House has to dis- 
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charge are discharged gratuitously.” —(Jbdid. 


605.) 


On the same measure, in the House of 
Lords, I was in a minority of 4 against 
44, the Leader of the Opposition (the 
late Earl of Derby) voting with the 
Ministry ; but in the House of Commons 
155 voted against the Bill and 133 for 
it: Majority 22.—[Jbid. 613]—and so 
the necessity for three Law Lords was 
postponed for about 20 years. On the 
O’Connell case, the name of every Peer 
who spoke, although in the presence of 
the Judges, was placed with his words 
in the Law Report. On the appeal of Mr. 
Bradlaugh I attended every day, heard 
the whole argument, and gave my vote, 
and the reasons for it. I mention this 
for the sake of my brother Peers, not for 
my own sake, as I am in my 80th year, 
but that noble Lords and their sons may 
be well able to understand every clause 
in Committee on Bills; and I will ven- 
ture in the Autumn Session—which I 
advocated in 1856—to sit on any Appeal 
of which I have heard the whole dis- 
cussion, and claim my right. In the 
time of King Edward III., five Lords 
were expressly named to sit on Appeals 
—against delay of Courts of Justice— 
and to report to the House; but, lat- 
terly, the decisions have been of the 
Whole House—beginning the Sitting 
with Prayers. On the day of the great 
demonstration, at the International 
Health Exhibition—in the presence of 
Lord Mount-Temple and Dr. Farqu- 
harson (Member for Aberdeen)—I was 
asked to respond to part of the toast for 
the Houses of Parliament, and to avoid 
politics, and not to speak more than two 
minutes. Luckily, the proposer alluded 
to Life Peerages, as likely to be the 
result of the demonstration, and named 
two eminent individuals. I ventured to 
say that, if their presence were necessary, 
enough should be voted for them to sus- 
tain the burden of an hereditary Peer- 
age—and I kept within the time. [added 
that the Business of the country could 
never be carried on unless speeches were 
shortened. I reminded the advocates of 
Life Peerages that we are living under 
an hereditary Monarchy, and that my 
father always upheld the Constitution, 
and that I had studied it and endea- 
voured to do the same. The past Ses- 
sion has been a most extraordinary one ; 
but I am glad to see my noble Relative 
(Lord Monson) in the place he occupies, 
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as he will always redress grievances and 
support the Constitution. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly. 

Committee negatived: Then Standing 
Order No. XXXYV. considered (according 
to order), and dispensed with; Bill read 
3*, and passed. 

House adjourned at half past Three 


o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 14th August, 1884. 





MINUTES.]—Pustic Brtts—Royal Assent— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) (47 & 48 
Vict. c. 73]; Cholera Hospitals (Ireland) [47 
& 48 Vict. c. 59}; Metropolitan Asylums 
Board (Borrowing Powers) [47 & 48 Vict. c. 
60]; Military Pensions and Yeomanry Pay 
47 & 48 Vict. c. 55); Chartered Companies 
47 & 48 Vict. c. 56]; Trusts (Scotland) [47 
& 48 Vict. c. 63]; Prosecution of Offences 
[47 & 48 Vict. c. 58]; Superannuation [47 & 
48 Vict. c. 57]; Bishopric of Bristol [47 & 
48 Vict. c. 66]; New Parishes Acts and 
Church Building Acts Amendment [47 & 48 
Vict. c. 65]; Improvement of Lands (Eccle- 
siastical Benefices) [47 & 48 Vict. c. 67]; 
Matrimonial Causes [47 & 48 Vict. c. 68]; 
Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices [47 & 48 Vict. c. 70]; Canal Boats 
Act (1877) Amendment [47 & 48 Vict. c. 75]; 
Criminal Lunatics [47 & 48 Vict. c, 64]; 
Supreme Court of Judicature Amendment 
47 & 48 Vict. c. 61]; Revenue, &c. [47 & 48 

“tet. c. 62]; Intestate Estates [47 & 48 Viet. 
c. 71]; ,Disused Burial Grounds [47 & 48 
Vict. c. 72]; Cholera, &c. Protection [47 & 
48 Viet. c. 69] ; Corrupt Practices (Suspension 
of Elections) [47 & 48 Vict. c. 78]; Post 
Office Protection (47 & 48 Vict. c. 76] ; Public 
Health (Ireland) (Districts) [47 & 48 Vict. c. 
77); Public Health (Officers) [47 & 48 Vict. 
c. 74]; Education (Scotland) Provisional 
Order [47 & 48 Vict. c. ccl]; Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Provisional Orders ( Labourers 
Act) (No. 8) [47 & 48 Vict. ¢. ccli.] 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT— 
HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 

Tae PARLIAMENT was this day 
prorogued by Commission. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House that Her Majesty 
had been pleased to grant two several 
Commissions, one for declaring Her 
Royal Assent to several Bills agreed 


Lord Denman 


{LORDS} 
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upon by both Houses of Parliament, and 
the other for proroguing the Parlia- 
ment:—And the Lorps einsteadas 
—namely, The Lorp Onancettor; The 
Lorp Stewarpd or THE HovsEnotp (The 
Earl Sydney); Her Maszsry’s Prin- 
ctpaL SxcrETARY oF STATE FOR THE 
Cotontzes (The Earl of Derby); The 
Lorp CHamBertain (The Earl of Ken- 
mare) ; and The Lorp Monson (Captain 
of the Yeomen of the Guard)—being in 
their Robes, and seated on a Form be- 
tween the Throne and the Woolsack ; 
and the Commons being come, with their 
Speaker, and the Commission to that 
purpose being read, the Royat Assent 
was given to several Bills. 


Then Tote LORD CHANCELLOR, 
pursuant to Her Majesty’s Command, 
delivered Her Masesty’s Sprrcn, as 
follows :— 

“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“Tue satisfaction with which I 
ordinarily release you from discharging 
the duties of the Session is on the pre- 
sent occasion qualified by a sincere re- 
gret that an important part of your 
labours should have failed to result in 
a legislative enactment. 


“The most friendly intercourse con- 
tinues to subsist between myself and 
all foreign Powers. 


“ Diplomatic relations have been 
resumed with Mexico, and a prelimi- 
nary Agreement has been signed, pro- 
viding for the negotiation of a new 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation. 

“ T have to lament the failure of the 
efforts, which were made by the Euro- 
pean Powers assembled in the recent 
Conference, to devise means for re- 
storing that equilibrium in the finances 
of Egypt which is so important an 
element in its well-being and good 
order. 

“T shall continue to fulfil with 
fidelity the duties which grow out of 
the presence of my troops in the valley 
of the Nile; and I trust that the 
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special mission, which I have deter- 
mined upon sending to that country, 
may materially aid me in considering 
what counsels to tender to the Egyp- 
tian Government, and what steps to 
adopt in connection therewith. 

“ Imperial authority has been re- 
sumed in Basutoland, and as much 
progress made in the settlement of its 
affairs as I could reasonably have an- 
ticipated. 

“The Convention concluded with 
the Delegates from the Transvaal has 
been ratified by the Volksraad. 


“T regret that the condition of 
Zululand, outside of the Reserve, con- 
tinues to be disturbed. 


“* Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 
“T thank you for the liberal pro- 
vision which you have made to sustain 
the establishments of the country. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“T continue to view with unabated 
satisfaction the mitigation and dimi- 
nution of agrarian crime in Ireland, 
and the substantial improvement in 
the condition of its people. ° 


“T acknowledge with thankfulness 
the favourable season, and the prospect 
it affords of an alleviation of the pres- 
sure which has so long and so severely 
affected the agricultural industry of 
the country, 


“T have had pleasure in giving my 
assent to the Act for lightening the 
burden of the National Debt by the 
Conversion of Stock, the Act for the 
Repression of Corrupt Practices at 
Municipal Elections, the Act relating 
to the Contagious Diseases of Animals 
imported from Abroad, and the Act 
for the Extension of the Hours of 
Polling in Boroughs. 


{Avaver 14, 1884} 
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“Tt is my design again at an early 
period to draw your attention, as I 
have done during the Session now ex- 
piring, to the great subject of the 
Representation of the People. 

“T rejoice to observe, amidst the 
numerous indications of the interest 
generally felt in this subject, constant 
proofs of loyalty to the Throne and 
respect for the law. These indications 
inspire me with a full belief that a 
great national aim will, on this as on 
many other occasions, be pursued with 
order and moderation : the best securi- 
ties for such a settlement as may, 
under the blessing of Divine Pro- 
vidence, conduce to the happiness and 
liberties of the people, and the strength 
of the Empire.” 


Then a Oommission for proroguing 
the Parliament was read. 


After which, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said— 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in 
obedience to Her Commands, prorogue 
this Parliament to Monday the fifteenth 
day of September next, to be then here 
holden ; and this Parliament is accord- 
ingly prorogued to Monday the fifteenth 
day of September next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 14th August, 1884. 





The House met at half after One of 
the clock. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


Message to attend The Lorps Oom- 
MISSIONERS :— 
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The House went ;—and a Royal Com- 
mission to that purpose having been 
read, the Royal Assent was given to 
several Bills. 


And afterwards Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Speech was delivered to both 
Houses of Parliament by the Lord High 
Chancellor (in pursuance of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Command). 

Then a Commission for proroguin 
the Parliament was read. Pr om 


After which, 
Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


{COMMONS} 
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My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name and in obe- 
dience to Her Commands, prorogue this 
Parliament to Monday the fifteenth day 
of September next, to be then here 
holden ; and this Parliament is accord- 
ingly prorogued to Monday the fifteenth 
day of September next. 


[TABLE OF STATUTES.] 
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TABLE OF ALL THE STATUTES 


PASSED IN THE FIFTH SESSION OF 


THE TWENTY-SECOND PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


OF GREAT BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND. 





47 & 48 VICTORIA.—A.D. 1884. 





PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 


1. N Act for settling and securing an An- 

nuity upon the Right Honourable Sir 

Henry Bouverie William Brand, G.C.B., in 
consideration of his eminent Services. 

2. An Act to make further provision respecting 
the Conversion into Two and a half per Cent. 
Annuities of Three per Cent. Annuities held 
by the National Debt Commissioners on 
account of Savings Banks, and for the Re- 
demption of the Indian Loan Annuity, 1881. 

. An Act for the Relief of the Brokers of the 
City of London. 

An Act to apply certain sums out of the 
Consolidated Fund to the service of the years 
ending on the thirty-first day of March one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-three, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four, 
and one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
five. 

. An Act to amend the Valuation (Metropolis) 
Act, 1869, by giving greater facilities for ap- 
peal to owners and lessees of houses paying 

rates and taxes in the place of the occupiers. 

An Act to confer further powers upon the 
Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland 
of acquiring lands in Dublin for all or any 
of the purposes of the Dublin Science and 
Art Museum Act, 1877. » 
7. An Act for amending the Isle of Man Har- 

bours Acts, 1872 and 1874. 

8. An Act to provide, during twelve months, 

for the Discipline and Regulation of the 


Army. 
9. An Act to amend the Law as to Appeals in 
Bankruptcy from County Courts. 
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10. An Act to amend the Irish Church Act 
1869; and for other purposes. 

11. An Act for the further Protection of Fish 
other than Salmon in Fresh Waters. 

12. An Act to amend the Public Health Act, 
1875, so far as relates to the Confirmation of 
Byelaws. 

13. An Act to amend the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act, 1878. 

14. An Act to amend the sixteenth section of 
the Married Women’s Property Act, 1882. 
15. An Act to apply the sum of six million five 
hundred and nineteen thousand three hundred 
and sixty-eight pounds out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund to the service of the year endin; 
on the thirty-first day of March one ftient 

eight hundred and eighty-five. 

16. An Act to apply to Scotland certain pro- 
visions of the Bankruptcy Act, 1883. 

17. An Act to provide for the appointment of 
an additional Assistant Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropolis and for other pur- 
poses relating to the Commissioner and Assis- 
tant Commissioners of such Police. 

18. An Act to amend the Settled Land Act, 
1882. 

19. An Act to amend the Summary Jurisdiction 
(Ireland) Acts so far as they relate to Children 
and young Persons. 

20. An Act to remove Doubts as to the Validity 
of certain Marriages of Members of the 
Greek Church in England. 

21. An Act to provide for the better administra- 
tion of the Fund under the control of the 
Trustees to aid the Sea and Coast Fisheries 
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of omg and for other purposes in relation 


thereto. 

22. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Buildings of Non-vested National Schools 
and Training Colleges in Ireland. 

23. An Act for giving Facilities for the Con- 
version of Three per Cent. Stock into Stock 
of a Lower Denomination, and for other pur- 
poses relating thereto. 

24. An Act to amend the Colonial Attorneys 
Relief Act. 

26. An Act to grant certain Duties of Customs 
and Inland Revenue, to alter other Duties, 
and to amend the Laws relating to Customs 
and Inland Revenue. 

26. An Act to amend the Fisheries (Oyster, 
Crab, and Lobster) Act, 1877. 

27. An Act to further amend the Sea Fisheries 
Act, 1868. 

28. An Act to amend the Tramways and Public 
Companies (Ireland) Act, 1883. 

29. An Act to extend Section forty-one of the 
Licensing Act, 1872. 

30. An Act to simplify the passing of Instru- 
ments under the Great Seal of the United 
Kingdom. 

31. An Act to make further provision respect- 
ing the removal of Prisoners and Criminal 
Lunatics from Her Majesty’s possessions out 
of the United Kingdom. 

32. An Act for transferring the Royal Military 
Asylum at Chelsea from the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues to the Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Works and Public Buildings. 

33. An Act to make provision for the founda- 
tion of a Dean and Chapter for the Bishopric 
of Newcastle, and for the transfer to the 
Cathedral Church of Newcastle of one of the 
canonries in the Cathedral Church of Durham, 
and for the transfer of certain ecclesiastical 
ame to the Bishopric and Chapter of 

ewcastle, and for other purposes connected 
therewith. 

34. An Act to extend the hours of polling at 
Parliamentary and Municipal Elections in 
certain Boroughs. 

35. An Act to facilitate the Revision of Lists of 
Jurors and Voters, and the Registration of 
Voters, in the county of Dublin. 

36. An Act to amend the General Prisons (Ire- 
land) Act, 1877, in certain particulars. 

37. An Act to amend the Public Libraries Acts. 

38. An Act to provide for the Regulation of 
Her Majesty’s Indian Marine Service. 

ag Act to amend the Naval Discipline Act, 

6 


6. 

40. An Act for enabling Manx Children to be 
sent to Reformatory or Industrial Schools in 
Great Britain. 

41. An Act to amend the Building Societies 
Act, 1874. 

42. An Act to amend the Sheriff Court Houses 
Act, 1860. 

43. An Act to repeal divers Enactments rendered 
unnecessary by the Summary Jurisdiction 
Acts and other Acts relating to Proceedings 
before Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, and 
to make further provision for the uniformity 

ings before those Courts. 


of 

44. An Act to amend the Law respecting the 
Payment of Naval and Greenwich Hospital 
Pensions. 
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45. An Act to amend the National School 
Teachers (Ireland) Act, 1879, in so far as 
it relates to the Loans for Teachers’ Resi- 
dences. 

46. An Act to amend the Naval Enlistment 
Act, 1853, and for other purposes connected 
therewith. 

47. An Act to enable Local Authorities to 
transfer the whole or certain parts of their 
Districts for the purposes of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878, to the Districts 
of neighbouring Local Authorities. 

48. An Act to promote the Oultivation of 
Oysters in Ireland. 

49. An Act to grant Money for the purpose of 
Loans by the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners and the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland and of loans and purchases 
by the Irish Land Commission. 

50. An Act further to amend the Acts relating 
to the raising of Money by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works ; and for other purposes. 

51. An Act to remove doubts as to the powers 
of the Secretary of State in relation to the 
altering, enlarging, rebuilding, and building 
of Prisons, and appropriating any Building 
for a Prison. 

52. An Act to continue certain Turnpike Acts, 
and to repeal certain other Turnpike Acts ; 
and for other purposes connected therewith. 

53. An Act to continue various expiring Laws. 

54. An Act to consolidate and amend the law 
relating to the Registration of Deeds and 
other matters affecting lands and heredita- 
ments within the North, East, and West 
Ridings of the County of York. 

55. An Act to make further provision with 
regard to the Pensions of Soldiers, and to the 
Pay and Pensions of the Yeomanry, and for 
other purposes. 

56. An Act to declare the Law relating to the 
Incorporation of Chartered Companies. 

57. An Act to extend certain Powers given by 
the Superannuation Act Amendment Act,1873. 

68. An Act for amending the Prosecution of 
Offences Act, 1879. 

59. An Act to enable sanitary authorities in 
Treland to take possession of land for the 
erection of temporary Cholera Hospitals. 

60. An Act to enable the Managers of the 
Metropolitan Asylums District to borrow for 
certain oses of the Diseases Prevention 
(Metropolis) Act, 1883. 

61. An Act to amend the Supreme Court of 
Judicature Acts; and for other purposes. 

62. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Customs and Inland Revenue and to the 
Audit of Public Accounts, and for other 
purposes connected with the Public Revenue 
and Expenditure. 

63. An Act to amend the Trusts (Scotland) Act, 
1867. 

64. An Act to consolidate and amend the Law 
relating to Criminal Lunatics. 

65. An Act to further amend the New Pa- 
rishes Acts and the Church Building Acts. 
66. An Act to provide for the disunion of the 
Sees of Gloucester and Bristol, and the con- 

stitution of a separate Bishopric of Bristol. 

67. An Act to prohibit charges for Improve- 
ments upon Ecclesiastical nds otherwise 
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than with the consent of the Patron and 
Bishop. 

68. An Act to amend the Matrimonial Causes 
Acts. 

69. An Act to make better provision against 
Cholera and other dangerous Epidemic Dis- 


eases. 

70. An Act for the better Prévention of Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices at Municipal and other 
Elections. 

71. An Act to amend the Law respecting the | 
administration of the Personal Estate and | 
the Escheat of the Real Estate of Deceased | 
Persons ; and for other purposes. | 

72. An Act for preventing the erection of 
Buildings on Disused Burial Grounds. 

73. An Act to apply a sum out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund to the service of the year ending | 
on the thirty-first day of March one thousand | 
eight hundred and eighty-five, and to appro- 
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riate the Supplies granted in this Session of 
arliament. 

74. An Act to amend the Public Health Act, 
1875, with respect to the Officers of Local 
Authorities. ; 

75. - Act to amend the Canal Boats Act, 
18 


76. An Act to amend the Law with respéct to 
the Protection of the Post Office and to 
Offences committed in relation to the Post 
Office. 

77. An Act to amend the Public Health (Ire- 
land) Act, 1878, with reference to Sanitary 
Districts. 

78. An Act to suspend,on account of Corrupt 
Practices, the issue during the prorogation 
of Parliament of writs for the holding of an 
Election of a Member or Members to serve 
in the present Parliament for certain cities 
and boroughs. 
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The Acts contained in the following List, being Pustic Acts of a Local 
Character, are placed amongst the Locan anp Prersonat Acts. 


i. An Act for legalizing Marriages heretofore 
solemnized in the District Church of Stopsley, 
in the parish of Luton, in the County of 
Bedford. 

ii. An Act to confirm a Scheme under the Me- 
tropolitan Commons Act, 1866, and the Me- 
tropolitan Commons (Amendment) Act, 1869, 
relating to Streatham Common. 

iii. An Act to confirm a scheme under the City 
of Norwich Act, 1867, relating to Mousehold 
Heath, in the county of the city of Nor- 
wich 


iv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Local Government Districts 
of Bognor, Ealing, and Henley. 

xii. An Act for legalizing Marriages heretofore 
solemnized in the Wood Green Congrega- 
tional Church, in the district of Edmonton, 
in the county of Middlesex. 

xiii. An Act to confirm an Order made by the 
Board of Trade under the Sea Fisheries Act, 
1868, relating to Ramsholt. 

xiv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
Electric Lighting Act, 1882, transferring 
certain Rights, Powers, and Obligations 
under certain Provisional Orders to the Edi- 
son and Swan United Electric Light Com- 
pany (Limited), and for other purposes. 

xxxix. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Gas and Water Works Facilities 

- Act, 1870, relating to Colwyn Bay and Dis- 
trict Gas, Crays Gas, Fleetwood Gas, Frome 
Gas, and Hull Gas. 

xl. An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 
1870, relating to Dyke District Water, Hod- 
desdon Water, and Thirsk District Water. 

xli. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders under the Land Drainage Act, 1861. 

xlii. An Act to confirm a Provisivnal Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
Electric Lighting Act, 1882, relating to Bury 
Saint Edmund's. 

xliii. An Act to confirm certain Orders of the 
Local Government Board under the provisions 
of the Divided Parishes and Pcor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1876, as amended and extended by 
the Poor Law Act, 1879, relating to the 
Parishes of Alton-Barnes, Barnstaple, Bishops 
Tawton, Buckland - Brewer, Bulkworthy, 


Drewsteignton, East Knoyle, Frithelstock | 





(two), Hittesleigh, Horningsham, Maiden- | 


Bradley-with-Yarnfield, Newton-Saint-Pet- | 


rock, Parkham, Pertwood, and Sutton-Veney; 
and to the Chapelry of Alton Priors. 


ment Act, 1876, as amended and extended by 
the Poor Law Act, 1879, and the Divided 
Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1882, relating to the Parishes of Bovey- 
Tracey, Broadwood Kelly, Calverleigh, Coly- 
ton, Combe - in - Teignhead, Denbury, East 
Ogwell, Haccombe, Hennock, High Week, 
Ipplepen, Loxbear, Lustleigh, Monk Oke- 
hampton, Moreton-Hampstead, North Bovey, 
Southleigh, Stoke-in-Teignhead, Torbryan 
(two), and Woolborough. 


xlv. An Act to confirm certain Orders of the 


Local Government Board under the provisions 
of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1876, as amended and extended by 
the Poor Law Act, 1879, relating to the 
Parishes of Ashill, Beckington, Berkeley, 
Broadway, Brockley, Chelvey, Crewkerne, 
Cricket, Malherby, Dinnington, Dowlish- 
Wake, Elm, Frome, Hawkridge, Ilton, Kil- 
mersdon, Kingston, Knowle - Saint - Giles, 
Laverton, Marston - Biggott, Mells, Road, 
Seavington-Saint-Mary, Standerwick, Telles- 
ford, Wayford, West Dowlish, Whatley, 
Whitelackington, Withypoole, and Wool- 
verton. 


xlvi. An Act to confirm certain Orders of the 


Local Government Board under the provisions 
of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1876, as amended and extended by 
the Poor Law Act, 1879, and the Divided 
Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1882, relating to the Parishes of Acton, 
Alphamstone, Assington, Belchamp - Otten, 
Belchamp - Water, Boxted, Bulmer, Bures- 
Saint-Mary, Castlecamps, Cavendish, Chilton, 
Foxearth, Glemsford, Great Cornard, Great 
Henny, Great Waldingfield, Helion’s-Bump- 
stead, Lamarsh, Linstead Parva, Liston, Little 
Cornard, Little Waldingfield, Long Melford, 
Mendham (two), Metfield, Middleton, Newton 
(near Sudbury), Redenhall with Harleston, 
Somerton, Stoke (near Nayland), Twinstead, 
and Withersdale, and to the Hamlet of 
Buers. 


xlvii. An Act to confirm certain Orders of the 


Local Government Board under the provisions 
of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1876, as amended and extended by 
the Poor Law Act, 1879, relating to the 
Parishes of Ashen, Bildeston, Boxford, Brock- 
ley, Breftenham, Carlton, Colne - Engain, 
Great Maplestead, Great Yeldam, Groton, 
Hitcham, Keisale, Kettlebaston, Lindsey, 
Little Maplestead, Little Yeldam, Naughton, 
Nedging, Polstead, Preston, Ridgewell, Semer, 
Sible-Hedingham, Stambourne, Tilbury juxta 
Clare, Toppesfield, Wattesham, Whatfield, 
Whepstead, and White Colne. 


xliv. An Act to confirm certain Orders of the xlviii. An Act to confirm certain Orders of the 


Local Government Board under the provisions 


of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amend- | 


Local Government Board under the provisions 
of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amend- 
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ment Act, 1876, as amended and extended by 
the Poor Law Act, 1879, and the Divided 
Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1882, relating to the Parishes of Abberley, 
Ashperton (two), Donnington, Holy Cross in 
Pershore, In-Liberties, Ledbury, Llangaran, 
Munsley (two), Norton juxta Kempsey, Put- 
ley (two), Rock, Saint Andrew, Saint Andrew 
in Pershore, Saint Martin, Saint Nicholas, 
Saint Peter, Stoke Edith, Stretton-Grandsome 
or Grandison, Stoulton, Upper Bullingham, 
Weston - Beggard, Whitchurch, Woolhope, 
and Yarkhill, to the Chapelries of Westhide 
and Whittington, and to the Township of 
Grafton. 

xlix. An Act to confirm certain Orders of the 
Local Government Board under the provisions 
of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1876, as amended and extended by 
the Poor Law Act, 1879, and the Divided 
Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1882, relating to the Parishes of Abergwilly, 
Bettws Bledrws, Carmarthen, Cole Orton, 
Kings Sutton, Llandewi Aberarth, Llangybi, 
Llanpumpsaint, Llansaintfraed and Llannon, 
Llanvihangel Abercowin, Mydrim, Newbottle, 
Newchurch, and Thringston, and to the 
Townships of Thelwall and Woolstone with 
Martinscroft. 

. An Act to confirm the Provisional Order for 

the Regulation of Redhill and Earlswood 

Commons, situate in the parishes of Reigate 

and Horley, in the county of Surrey, in pur- 
suance of a Report of the Land Commissioners 
for England. 

. An Act to eonfirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the Gas 
and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, re- 
lating to Emsworth Gas, Hornsey Gas, Kirk- 

burton Gas, Quorndon and Mountsorrel Gas, 

and Slough Gas. 

lxxiii. An Act to confirm certain Orders of the 
Local Government Board under the provisions 
of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1876, as amended and extended by 
the Poor Law Act, 1879, relating to the 
Parishes of Belchalwell, Blackford, Bruton, 
Butleigh, Charlton Horethorne, Charlton 
Musgrove, Fifehead Neville, Henstridge, 
Holton, Horsington, Marston Magna, Mil- 
borne Port, North Brewham, North Cadbury, 
North Cheriton, Okeford Fitzpaine, Pensel- 
wood, Pitcombe, Queen Camel, Shepton-Mon- 
tague, South Brewham, Stoke-Trister, Stowell, 
Walton, and Wincanton. 

lxxiv. An Act to confirm certain Orders of the 
Locai Government Board under the provisions 
of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1876, as amended and extended by 
the Poor Law Act, 1879, relating to the 
Parishes of Ashen, Birdbrook, Brockdish, 
Haverhill, Hundon, Little Wratting, Oving- 
ton, Peasenhall, Sibton, Steeple Bumpstead, 
Stoke-by-Clare, Stratton-Long-Saint-Mary, 
Sturmer, Thorpe Abbotts, Tilbury - juxta - 
Clare, Wacton Magna, Whixoe, and Withers- 
field ; and to the Townships of Emswell-with- 
Kellythorpe, Eskdaleside, Great Driffield, 
Little Driffield, and Ugglebarnby. 

lxxv. An Act to confirm certain Orders of the 
Local Government Board under the provisions 
of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1876, as amended and ex- 
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tended by the Poor Law Act, 1879, and the 
Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1882, relating to the Parishes of Charley 
(two), Eddlesborough, Helmdon, Ivinghoe, 
Little Gaddesden, Markfield, Marston Saint 
Lawrence (two), Middleton Cheney, Newtown 
Linford, Slapton, Syresham, Thenford, and 
Whitfield; to the Townships of Marnham 
and South Clifton; and to the Hamlet of 
Astwell-with-Falcutt. 

lxxvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
Electric Lighting Act, 1882, relating to Saint 
James, Westminster, Saint Martin-in-the- 
Fields, and Saint George, Hanover Square. 

lxxvii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland under the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 
1883, relating to the Unions of North Dublin, 
Kells, Kilmallock, Mitchelstown, Rathdrum, 
Tralee, Trim, and Tulla 

lxxviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
of the Local Government Board for Ireland 
relating to Waterworks in the town of 
Bandon. 

Ixxix. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 
1870, relating to Alperton and Sudbury 
Water, Market Weighton Water, Newmarket 
Water, and Wisbech Water. 

Ixxx. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
“The Tramways Act, 1870,”’ relating to 
Leicester Tramways (Extensions), Walsall 
and District Tramways, and Wigan Tram- 
ways. 

lxxxi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
of the Local Government Board under the 
Highways and Locomotives (Amendment) 
Act, 1878, relating to the County of Mont- 


gomery. 

lxxxii. An Act to confirm certain Orders of the 
Local Government Board under the provisions 
of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1876, as amended and ex- 
tended by the Poor Law Act, 1879, and the 
Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1882, relating to the Parishes of Barn- 
wood, Brockthrop (two), Churchdown, Down 
Hatherly, Harescomb (two), Haresfield (two), 
Hempstead, Maismore, Matson, North Ham- 
let, Quedgley (two), Saint Catherine’s with 
Kingsholm Saint Catherine’s, Saint John 
Baptist, Saint Mary-de-Lode with Kingsholm 
Saint Mary, Saint Nicholas, Sandhurst, South 
Hamlet, Upton Saint Leonard’s, Ville of 
Wotton, and Whaddon (two); to the Town- 
ship of Over Higham and Linton, and to the 
Hamlets of Barton Saint Mary, Barton Saint 
Michael, Longford Saint Catherine's, Long- 
ford Saint Mary, Tuffley, Twigworth, and 
Wootton Saint Mary. 

lxxxiii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
under the provisions of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1867, as amended by the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1868, and extended by the 
Poor Law Act, 1879, relating to the City of 
Oxford and the Parish of Saint Mary, White- 
chapel. 

lxxxiv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
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Electric Lighting Act, 1882, relating to the 
Fulham District. 

Ixxxy. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for 
Treland relating to new Streets in the City of 
Dublin, and to the Town of Dungarvan, and 
to Waterworks in Buncrana. 

cii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Col- 
chester Tramways, Gravesend, Rosherville, 
and Northfleet Tramways (Extension), Har- 
tlepool Tramways (Extension), Stockton-on- 
Tees Tramways (Extension), and Weymouth 
Tramways. 

ciii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870, to en- 
able the School Board for London to put in 
force the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845, and the Acts amending the same. 

civ. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order of 
the Local Government Board for Ireland 
relating to Waterworks in the town of 
Dundalk. 

cv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for 
Treland relating to the Naas Burial Ground 
and the Town of Thurles. 

evi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order of 
the Local Government Board for Ireland 
under the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883, re- 
lating to the Carrick-on-Suir Union. 

evii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Barrow- 
in-Furness Tramways, North Birmingham 
Tramways, and South Birmingham Tram- 
ways. 

viii, An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made under the Artizans and Labourers 
Dwellings Improvement (Scotland) Acts, 
1876 and 1880, relating to the improvement 
of the Burgh of Aberdeen. 

cix. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made under the Public Health (Scotland) 
Act, 1867, relating to the Burgh of Kirkin- 
tilloch. 

ex. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland under the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 
1883, relating to the Unions of Cashel, Clog- 
heen, Navan, and Tipperary. 

exi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland under the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 
1883, relating to the Unions of Delvin, 
Fermoy, and Newcastle. 

exii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Bir- 
mingham and Aston Tramways, Blackpool 
‘Tramways, Bootle-cum-Linacre Corporation 
Tramways, Cardiff Tramways (Extensions) 
Dudley, Sedgley, and Wolverhampton Tram- 
ways, Liverpool Corporation Tramways (Ex- 
tensions), and Nottingham Tramways. 

exiii. An Act to confirm certain Orders of the 
Local Government Board under the provi- 
sions of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1876,as amended and ex- 
tended by the Poor Law Act, 1879, and the 
Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment 





Act, 1882, relating to the Parishes of Bisley, 
Bratton Clovelly, Broadwood Wigder, Chit- 
tlehampton, Cranham, East Worlington (two), 
Haresfield, Hay, Lapford, Llowes, Meshaw, 
Miserdine, Randwick (two), Standish, Stone- 
house, Thelbridge, West Worlington, Withe- 
ridge (two), and Woolfardisworthy. 

exiv. An Act to confirm an Order of the Local 
Government Board under the provisions of 
the Divided Parishes and Poor ete Amend- 
ment Act, 1876,as amended and extended by 
the Poor Law Act, 1879, and the Divided 
Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1882, relating to the Parishes of Dawlish 
and Kenton. 

exv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order of 
the Local Government Board under the pro- 
visions of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1867, as amended by the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1868, and extended by the Poor 
Law Act, 1879, relating to the Parish of 
Saint Luke (Middlesex). 

exvi. An Aet to confirm a Provisional Order of 
the Local Government Board for Ireland 
under the Labourers Act, 1883, relating to 
the Nenagh Union. 

cliv. An Act to confirma Provisional Order of 
the Local Government Board for Ireland 
under the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883, 
relating to the Tipperary Union. 

clv. An Act to amend certain provisions of the 
Acts third and fourth Victoria, chapter one 
hundred and thirteen, and thirty-second and 
thirty-third Victoria, chapter ninety-four, in 
relation to the Consolidation of Benefices 
called ‘‘ Medieties,’’ or ‘‘ Portions,” and to 
extend the same to the Parish of Tiverton, in 
the county of Devon. 

clvi. An Act to confirm Provisional Orders of 
the Local Government Board for Ireland 
under the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883, 
relating to the Unions of Enniscorthy, 
Clonakilty, Gorey, Killadysert, and Shil- 
lelagh. 

clvii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order of 
the Local Government Board under the pro- 
visions of the Alkali, &c. Works Regulation 
Act, 1881, relating to Salt Works. 

clviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Local Government Districts 
of Dorking and Hendon, the Rural Sanitary 
District of the Kingston Union, the Local 
Government District of Malvern, the Borough 
of Portsmouth, the City of Truro, and the 
Local Government Districts of Wimbledon 
and Ystradyfodwg. 

ccix. An Act to provide for ascertaining any 
Rights of Common or other rights in or over 
Strensall Common, in the North Riding of 
the county of York, and for the acquisition 
and compensation of such rights, and the use 
of the said common and adjoining land for 
military and other purposes. 

ecx. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Local Government District of 
Arlecdon and Frizington, the Borough of 
Bradford (Yorks), the Falmouth United 
Sewerage District, the Special Drainage Dis- 
trict of Flaxley, the Local Government 
Districts of Holmfirth and Lindfield, the 
Borough of Over Darwen, the Local Govern- 
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ment Districts of Rothwell and Saint Mary 
rere and the Warwick Joint Hospital 


coxi. i ‘Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the City and County of Bristol, 
the Cities of Carlisle and Coventry, the 
Local Government District of Northwich, 
the Borough of Preston, the Rural Sanitary 
District of the Taunton Union, and the 
Borough of Warrington. 

cexii. An Act to confirm¥{certain?Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Improvement Act District of 
Bournemouth, the Special Drainage District 
of Clacton-on-Sea, the Local Government 
District of Farnham, the Boroughs of Hythe 
and Margate, the Improvement Act Districts 
of Milton-next-Sittingborne and West Worth- 
ing, and the City of Winchester. 

cexiii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland under the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 
1883, relating to the Unions of Clonmel, 
Croom, Glin, Kanturk, Limerick, Lismore, 
Macroom, Mullingar, Rathkeale, and Wex- 
ford. 





cexiy. An Act to confirm certain Provisional | 


Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Accrington and Church Outfall 
Sewerage District, the Boroughs of Bangor, 
Barnsley, and Burnley, the Local Govern- 
ment District of Fulwood, the City of Liver- 
pool, the Local Government District o 
Llanelly, the Borough of Middlesbrough, 
the Improvement Act District of Milford, 
and the Borough of Nottingham. 


c 
‘ 





ecxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
prs | to the Borough of Aberavon, the 

Government Districts of Brighouse, 

and Denton and Haughton, the City of Man- 
chester, and the Government Districts 
of Shipley, Skelton and Brotton, Sowerby 
Bridge, and Sutton in Ashfield. 

cecexvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, re- 
lating to Aldborough, Baltimore and Skibbe- 
reen, Carlingford, louie Chatham, Cromer, 
Cullen, Dawlish, Eyemouth, Fraserburgh, 
Hove, and Newlyn. 

cexvii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
of the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council 
in Ireland relating to the West Clare Rail- 
way. 

cexviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
of the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council 
in Ireland relating to the Clogher Valley 
Tramway. 

ecl. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Scotch Education Department 
under the Education (Scotland) Act, 1878, 
to enable the School Board for Ardchattan 
and Muckairn, in the county of Argyll, to 
put in force the Land Clauses Consolidation 
(Scotland) Act, 1845, and the Acts amending 
the same. 

cli. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order of 
the Local Government Board for Ireland 
under the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883, re- 
lating to the Drogheda Union. 
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LOCAL ACTS. 





The Titles to which the Letter P. is prefixed are Public Acts 
of a Local Character. 





Pp, i. Ye Act for legalizing Marriages here- 

tofore solemnized in the District 

Church of Stopsley, in the Parish of Luton, 
in the County of Bedford. 

P, ii. An Act to confirm a Scheme under the 


Metropolitan Commons Act, 1866, and the | 


Metropolitan Commons (Amendment) Act, 
1869, relating to Streatham Common. 

P” iii. An Act to confirm a scheme under the 
City of Norwich Act, 1867, relating to Mouse- 
hold Heath, in the county of the city of 
Norwich. 

P. iv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Local Government Districts of 
Bognor, Ealing, and Henley. 

v. An Act for enabling the President and Fel- 
lows of Sion College within the City of 
London to acquire a new site for the buildings 
of the said College from the Mayor Com- 
monalty and Citizens of the City of London ; 
and for other purposes. 

vi, An Act to amend the Railway Clearing 
System Superannuation Fund Association 
Act 1873; and for other purposes. 

vii. An Act to amend the Acts relating to 
Haddenham Level and to provide for the 
making and maintaining of Roads in the 
said Level and for other purposes. 

viii. An Act to extend the period limited by the 
Belfast Strandtown and High Holywood 
Railway Act 1881 for the compulsory pur- 
chase of lands and for other purposes. 

ix. An Act for rendering valid certain Letters 
Patent granted to George Francis Bradbury 
and Henry Lomax for Improvements in 
Sewing Machines. 

x. An Act to authorise the Trustees of the 
Clyde Lighthouses to raise an additional sum 
of money, and for other purposes. 

xi. An Act for rendering valid certain Letters 
Patent granted to Alfred Julius Boult of 323 
High Holborn in the County of Middlesex 
for Improvements in the method and means 
of removing Dust from Carpets. 

Pp, xii. An Act for legalizing Marriages hereto- 
fore solemnized in the Wood Green Congre- 

. gational Church, in the district of Edmonton, 
in the county of Middlesex. 

P, xiii. An Act to confirm an Order made by 
the Board of Trade under the Sea Fisheries 
Act, 1868, relating to Ramsholt. 





P, xiv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
Electric Lighting Act, 1882, transferring 
certain Rights, Powers, and Obligations 
under certain Provisional Orders to the 
Edison and Swan United Electric Light Com- 
pany (Limited), and for other purposes. 

xv. An Act to enable the London and Saint 
Katharine Docks Company to make a new 
entrance to their Royal Albert Dock ; and for 
other purposes. 

xvi. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Trustees of the Port and Harbours of Greenock 
in relation to their Harboursand Docks ; and 
for other purposes. 

xvii. An Act for incorporating and conferring 
powers on the Rickmansworth Waterworks 
Company. 

xviii. An Act for confirming certain. Leases 
granted by the Governors of the London 
Hospital and for enabling them to grant 
building and other Leases of their Estates 
and for enlarging their Powers with respect 
to the reception of Patients and for other 
purposes. 

xix. An Act to authorise the West Lancashire 
Railway Company to borrow Money for the 
payment of Debts. 

xx. An Act to authorise the construction of the 
Ayr and District Tramways, in the county of 
Ayr; and for other purposes. 

xxi. An Act for the winding-up of the affairs 
and the dissolution of the Highgate Archway 
Company. 

xxii. An Act to enable the Commissioners for 
Public Baths and Wash-houses in the parish 
of Saint Mary Abbotts Kensington to acquire 
otherwise than by agreement certain Lands 
in the said parish and for other purposes. 

xxiii, An Act to alter the Memorandum of 
Association of the Scottish Imperial Insurance 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

xxiv. An Act to amend the Act incorporating 
the Scottish Provident Institution, and the 
Deed of Constitution and Laws and Regula- 
tions of the Institution; to confer further 
powers on the Institution; and for other 
purposes. 

xxv. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Corporation of Glasgow in relation to their 
Markets and Slaughter-houses Undertaking ; 
and to enable the Corporation to construct 
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additional Tramways; to borrow further 
money; and for other purposes. 

xxvi. An Act to confer further powers upon 
the Great Northern Railway Company with 
respect to their own and other undertakings 
and for other purposes. 

xxvii. An Act to extend the borough of Longton 
and for other purposes. 

xxviii. An Act to extend the time for complet- 
ing an embankment and other works in con- 
nection with the Reclamation of certain Lands 
in Morecambe Kay in the county of Lancaster 
and for other purposes. 

xxix. An Act to sanction the purchase by the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board of certain 
Lands and to confirm an Agreement between 
the Board and the Earl of Sefton and to 
amend in certain respects the Acts relating 
to the Board. 

xxx. An Act to amend the Dublin (South) City 
Market Acts 1876 to 1883 and for other pur- 
poses. 

xxxi. An Act for the abandonment of the Up- 
well Outwell and Wisbech Railway. 

xxxii. An Act to enable the Corporation of 
Leicester to consolidate their Loans and con- 
vert the same into Stock and to make further 
provision for the improvement and good go- 
vernment of the borough ; and for other pur- 
poses. 

xxxiii. An Act to authorise the construction of 
a tidal harbour dock and other works at Sut- 
ton-le-March in the county of Lincoln; and 
for other purposes. 

xxxiv. An Act for the abandonment of the Rail- 
ways authorised by the Severn Bridge and 
Forest of Dean Central Railway Act 1873 
and the Severn Bridge and Forest of Dean 
Central Railway Act 1876 and for other pur- 
poses. 


xxxv. An Act to make further provision with 
respect to the payment -ot the cost of the 
Bridge across the River of Ayr within the 
Burgh of Ayr; and for other purposes. 

xxxvi. An Act for authorising the Ayr Har- 
bour Trustees to borrow additional money ; 
and for other purposes. 

xxxvii. An Act to authorise the Belfast Central 
Railway Company to deviate part and to 
abandon other parts of their authorised West- 
ern Extensions and to extend the periods 
limited for the purchase of lands for and for 
the completion of the remainder of those Ex- 
tensions and for other purposes. 


xxxviii. An Act to provide for the effectual 
maintenance of the navigation of the River 
Trent from Wilden Ferry in the counties of 
Derby and Leicester or one of them to Gains- 
borough in the county of Lincoln. 

Pp, xxxix. An Act for confirming certain Pro- 
visional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Gas and Water Works Facilities 
Act, 1870, relating to Colwyn Bay and Dis- 
trict Gas, Crays Gas, Fleetwood Gas, Frome 
Gas, and Hull Gas. 

Pp, xl. An Act for confirming certain Pro- 
visional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Gas and Water Works Facilities 
Act, 1870, relating to Dyke District Water, 
Hoddesdon Water, and Thirsk District 
Water. 
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P, xli. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders under the Land Drainage Act, 1861. 

P, xlii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the Elec- 
tric Lighting Act, 1882, relating to Bury 
Saint Edmund's. 

P, xliii. An Act to confirm certain Orders of 
the Local Government Board under the pro- 
visions of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1876, as amended and ex- 
tended by the Poor Law Act, 1879, relating 
to the Parishes of Alton-Barnes, Barnstaple, 
Bishops Tawton, Buckland-Brewer, Bulk- 
worthy, ‘Drewsteignton, East Knoyle, Fri- 
thelstock (two), Hittesleigh, Horningsham, 
Maiden-Bradley - with - Yarnfield, Newton- 
Saint-Petrock, Parkham, Pertwood, and 
Sutton-Veney ; and to the Chapelry of Alton 
Priors. 

P, xliv. An Act to confirm certain Orders of 
the Local Government Board under the pro- 
visions of the Divided Parishes and Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1876, as amended and 
extended by the Poor Law Act, 1879, and the 
Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1882, relating to the parishes of Bovey- 
Tracey, Broadwood Kelly, Calverleigh, Coly- 
ton, Combe-in-Teignhead, Denbury, East 
Ogwell, Haccombe, Hennock, High Week, 
Ipplepen, Loxbear, Lustleigh, Monk Oke- 
hampton, Moreton-Hampstead, North Bovey, 
Southleigh, Stoke-in-Tegnhead, Torbryan 
(two), and Woolborough. 

P, xlv. An Act to confirm certain Orders of 
the Local Government Board under the pro- 
visions of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1876, as amended and ex- 
tended by the Poor Law Act, 1879, relating 
to the Parishes of Ashill, Beckington, Berke- 
ley, Broadway, Brockley, Chelvey, Crew- 
kerne, Cricket Malherby, Dinnington, Dow- 
lish-Wake, Elm, Frome, Hawkridge, Ilton, 
Kilmersdon, Kingston, Knowle-Saint-Giles, 
Laverton, Marston-Biggott, Mells, Road, 
Seavington-Saint-Mary, Standerwick, Telles- 
ford, Weyford, West Dowiish, Whatley, 
Whitelackington, Withypoole, and Wool- 
verton. 

Pp, xlvi. An Act to confirm certain Orders of 
the Local Government Board under the pro- 
visions of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1876, as amended and ex- 
tended by the Poor Law Act, 1879, and the 
Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1882, relating to the Parishes of Acton, 
Alphamstone, Assington, Belchamp-Otten, 
Belchamp-Walter, Boxted, Bulmer, Bures- 
Saint-Mary, Castlecamps, Cavendish, Chilton, 
Foxearth, Glemsford, Great Cornard, Great 
Henny, Great Waldingfield, Helion’s-Bum- 
stead, Lamarsh, Linstead Parva, Liston, 
Little Cornard, Little Waldingfield, Long 
Melford, Mendham (two), Metfield, Middle- 
ton, Newton (near Sudbury), Redenhall with 
Harleston, Somerton, Stoke (near Nayland), 
Twinstead, and Withersdale, and to the 
Hamlet of Buers. 

P,. xlvii. An Act to confirm certain Orders of 
the Local Government Board under the pro- 
visions of the Divided Parishes and Poor 

w Amendment Act, 1876, as amended an 
extended by the Poor Law Act, 1879, relating 
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to the Parishes of Ashen, Bildeston, Boxford, 
Brockley, Brettenham, Carlton, Colne-En- 
in, Great Maplestead, Great Yeldam, 
ean Hitcham, Kelsale, Kettlebaston, 
Lindsey, Little Maplestead, Little Yeldam, 
Naughton, Nedging, Polstead, Preston, 
Ridgewell, Semer, Sible-Hedingham, Stam- 
bourne, Tilbury juxta Clare, Toppesfield, 
Wattesham, Whatfield, Whepstead, and 
White Colne. 
P, xlviii. An Act to confirmcertain Orders of the 
Local Government Board under the provisions 
of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1876, as amended and ex- 
tended by the Poor Law Act, 1879, and the 
Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1882, relating to the Parishes of Abber- 
ley, Ashperton (two), Donnington, Holy 
Cross in Pershore, In-Liberties, Ledbury, 
Langaran, Munsley (two), Norton juxta 
Kempsey, Putley (two), Rock, Saint Andrew, 
Saint Andrew in Pershore, Saint Martin, 
Saint Nicholas, Saint Peter, Stoke Edith, 
Stretton-Grandsome or Grandison, Stoulton, 
Upper Bullingham, Weston-Beggard, Whit- 
church, Woolhope, and Yarkhill, to the 
Chapelries of Westhide and Whittington, 
and to the Township of Grafton. 
Pp. xlix. An Act to confirm certain Orders of 
the Local Government Board under the pro- 
visions of the Divided Parishes and Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1876, as amended and 
extended by the Poor Law Act, 1879, and 
the Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1882, relating to the Parishes of 
Abergwilly, Bettws Bledrws, Camarthen, 
Cole Orton, Kings Sutton, Llandewi Aber- 
arth, Llangybi, Llanpumpsaint, Llansaint- 
fraed and Llannon, Llanvihangel Abercowin, 
Mydrim, Newbottle, Newchurch, and Thring- 
ston, and to the Townships of Thelwall and 
Woolstone with Martinscroft. 
Pp. 1. An Act to confirm the Provisional Order 
for the Regulation of Redhill and Earlswood 
Commons, situate in the parishes of Reigate 
and Horley, in the county of Surrey, in 
pursuance of a Report of the Land Commis- 
sioners for England. j 7H 
P, li. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 
1870, relating to Emsworth Gas, Hornsey 
Gas, Kirkburton Gas, Quorndon and Mount- 
sorrel Gas, and Slough Gas. ‘ 
lii. An Act for incorporating the West Cheshire 
Water Company and conferring powers on 
them with reference to the construction of 
Works and the Supply of Water and other- 
wise and for other purposes. 


liii. An Act to dissolve and re-incorporate the 
Plympton and District Waterworks Company 
(Limited) and for other purposes. 

liv.An Act for the granting of further Powers 
to the Walker and Wallsend Union Gas Com- 


We a “Act for the abandonment of the Totnes 
Paignton and Torquay Direct Railway. 

Ivi. An Act for authorising the Corporation of 
the Borough of Birkenhead to execute cer- 
tain Street Improvements ; for better regu- 
lating the erection of new buildings in the 
Borough ; for amending certain local Acts, and 
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making further police and sanitary regula- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

lvii. An Act to amend the London Tramways 
Company (Limited) Capital Act 1880 and for 
other purposes. 

lviii An Act for enabling the North-eastern 
Railway Company to make a new Railway 
and to acquire additional lands and for other 
purposes. 

lix. An Act to enable the Corporation of 
Southampton to enlarge their Cemetery ; and 
for other purposes. 

lx. An Act for empowering the mayor aldermen 
and burgesses of the borough of Kingston- 
upon-Hull to make better provision for the 
supply of Water to their borough and other 
parts of their district of supply and to supply 
‘Water to the Cottingham Local Board; and 
for other purposes. 

lxi. An Act for enabling the Local Board for 
the district of West Ham, in the county of 
Essex, to free the North Woolwich or Vic- 
toria Dock Road and Liliput Road from toll, 
and to purchase lands, and to construct cer- 
tain works, and for granting additional powers 
to the said Local board; and for other pur- 
poses. 

Ixii. An Act to confer further powers upon the 
King’s Lynn Dock Company ; and for other 
purposes. 

Ixiii. An Act toamend the Nar Valley Drainage 
Act 1881 and to empower the Nar Valley 
Drainage Board to raise further money by 
borrowing. 

Ixiv. An Act toamalgamate the'Undertakings of 
the Swindon Marlborough and Andover and 
the Swindon and Cheltenham Extension Rail- 
way Companies ; and for other purposes. 

Ixv. An Act to remove doubts respecting cer- 
tain provisions in the Deed of Settlement of 
the Star Life Assurance Society, and respect- 
ing the participation in profits by holders of 
certain policies of the Society ; and for other 
purposes. 

Ixvi. An Act for empowering the Imperial Con- 
tinental Gas Association to raise further Uapi- 
tal and for other purposes. 

Ixvii. An Act to revive the powers and extend 
the periods for the compulsory purchase of 
Lands and for the construction of ‘the Rail- 
way authorised by the Henley-in-Arden and 
Great Western Junction Railway Act 1873 
and for other purposes. 

Ixviii. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Swindon and Cheltenham Extension Railway 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

Ixix. An Act for carrying into effect the pur- 
chase of the Windsor and Eton Waterworks 
by the Mayor Aldermen and Burgesses of the 
borough of New Windsor and for other pur- 
poses. 

lxx. An Act for the abandonment of the Ruthin 
and Cerrig-y-druidion Railway and for other 
purposes. 

lxxi. An Act to authorise the Hull Barnsle 
and West Riding Junction Railway and Dock 
Company to construct new Railways and 
other Works to amend the Acts relating to 
the Company and for other purposes. 

Ixxii. An Act to extend the District to enlar 
the Powers and to change the name of the 
Wharves and Warehouses Steam Power and 
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Hydraulic Pressure Company ; and for other 
purposes. 

Pp, Ixxiii. An Act to confirm certain Orders of 
the Local Government Board under the provi- 
sions of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1876, as amended and ex- 
tended by the Poor Law Act, 1879, relating to 
the Parishes of Belchalwell, Blackford, Bru- 
ton, Butleigh, Charlton Horethorne, Charlton 
Musgrove, Fifehead Neville, Henstridge, 
Holton, Horsington, Marston Magna, Mil- 
borne Port, North Brewham, North Cadbury, 
North Cheriton, Okeford Fitzpaine, Pensal- 
wood, Pitcombe, Queen Camel, Shepton- 
Montague, South Brewham, Stoke-Trister, 
Stowell, Walton, and Wincanton. 

Pp, lxxiv. An Act to confirm certain Ordersof the 
Local Government Board under the provisions 
of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1876, as amended and extended by 
the Poor Law Act, 1879, relating to the 
Parishes of Ashen, Birdbrook, Brockdish, 
Haverhill, Hundon, Little Wratting, Oving- 
ton, Peasenhall, Sibton, Steeple Bumpstead, 
Stoke-by-Clare, Stratton-Long-Saint-Mary, 
Sturmer, Thorpe Abbotts, Tilbury-juxta- 
Clare, Wacton Magna, Whixoe, and Withers- 
field; and to the Townships of Emswell- 
with-Kelleythorpe, Eskdaleside, Great Drif- 
field, Little Driffield, and Ugglebarnby. 

Pp, Ixxv. An Act toconfirm certain Orders of the 
Local Government Board under the provisions 
of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1876, as amended and ex- 
tended by the Poor Law Act, 1879, and the 
Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1882, relating to the Parishes of Charley 
(two), Eddlesborough, Helmdon, Ivinghoe, 
Little Gaddesden, Marktield, Marston Saint 
Lawrence (two), Middletun Cheney, New- 
town Lingford, Slapton, Syresham, Then- 
ford, and Whitfield; to the Townships of 
Marnham and South Clifton; and to the 
Hamlet of Astwell-with-Falcutt. 

Pf, lxxvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the Elec- 
tric Lighting Act, 1882, relating to Saint 
James, Westminster, Saint Martin-in-the- 
Fields, and Saint George, Hanover Square. 

Pp, Ixxvii. An Act to confirm certain Pro- 
visional Orders of the Local Government 
Board for Ireland under the Labourers 
(Ireland) Act, 1883, relating to the Unions 
of North Dublin, Kells, Kilmallock, Mitchels- 
town, Kathdrum, Tralee, Trim, and Tulla. 

P, Ixxviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland relating to Waterworks in the town 
of Bandon. 

P, lxxix. An Act to confirm certain Pro- 
visional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Gas and Water Works Facilities 
Act, 1870, relating to Alperton and Sudbury 
Water, Market Weighton Water, Newmarket 
Water, and Wisbech Water. 

Pp, lxxx. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
“The Tramways Act, 1870,’’ relating to 
Leicester Tramways (Extensions), Walsall 
and District Tramways, and Wigan Tram- 
ways. 
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P, lxxxi. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order of the Local Government Board under 
the Highways and Locomotives (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1878, relating to the County of 
Montgomery. 

P, lxxxii. An Act to confirm certain Orders of 
the Local Government Board under the pro- 
visions of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1876, as amended and ex- 
tended by the Poor Law Act, 1879, and the 
Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1882, relating to the Parishes of Barn- 
wood, Brockthrop (two), Churchdown, Down 
Hatherly, Harescomb (two), Haresfield (two), 
Hempstead, Maismore, Matson, North Ham- 
let, Quedgley (two), Saint Catherine’s with 
Kingsholm Saint Catherine’s, Saint John 
Baptist, Saint Mary-de-Lode with Kingsholm 
Saint Mary, Saint Nicholas, Sandhurst, 
South Hamlet, Upton Saint Leonard’s, Ville 
of Wotton, and Whaddon (two); to the 
Township of Over Higham and Linton, and 
to the Hamlets of Barton Saint Mary, 
Barton Saint Michael, Longford Saint Cathe- 
rine’s, Longford Saint Mary, Tuffley, Twig- 
worth, and Wootton Saint Mary. 

P, lxxxiii. An Act to confirm certain Pro- 
visional Orders of the Local Government 
Board under the provisions of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1867, as amended by the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 1868, and ex- 
tended by the Poor Law Act, 1879, relating 
to the City of Oxford and the Parish of Saint 
Mary, Whitechapel. 

Pp, Ixxxiv. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Act, 1882, relating to 
the Fulham Mistrict. 

P, Ixxxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for 
Treland relating to new Streets in the City of 
Dublin, and to the Town of Dungarvan, and 
to Waterworks in Buncrana. 

Ixxxvi. An Act for incorporating and confer- 
ring powers on the Sandbach Gas Company. 
Ixxxvii. An Act for enlarging and improving 
the Court House and for erecting public 
buildings at Hamilton and for other pur- 

poses. 

Ixxxviii. An Act to authorise the construction 
of a bridge over certain railways near the 
western end of Cromwell Road Kensington 
with roads and approaches in connection 
therewith. 

lxxxix. An Act to make provision with refer- 
ence to the Arrears of Dividend on the Pre- 
ference Shares in the Capital of the Buenos 
Ayres and and Ensenada Port Railway Com- 
pany Limited ; and for other purposes. 

xc. An Act to enable the talybeliee Gas Com- 
pany to purchase additional Land and to raise 
further Capital and for other purposes. 

xci. An Act to authorise the Trustees of the 
Clyde Navigation to construct Quays or 
Wharfs and other Works and to acquire 
Lands in connexion wlth their undertaking, 
and to borrow Money; and for other pur- 
poses. 

xcii. An Act to make further Provisions re- 
specting the Capital of the Limerick and 

erry Railway Comany and for other pur- 


poses, 
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xciii. An Act to authorise the Construction of 
New Streets and other Works in the Borough 
of Belfast and to make further Provision for 
the Improvement and Government of the 
Borough and for other purposes. 

xciv, An Act to authorise the London Street 
Tramways Company to construct additional 
Tramways and for other purposes. 

xev. An Act to further amend the Metropolitan 
District Railway Act, 1881; and for other 
purposes in relation thereto. 

xevi. An Act to confer further Powers on the 
Eastern and Midland Railway Company. 

xevii. An Act to confer further Powers on the 
London Brighton und South Coast Railway 
Company ; to transfer to them the powers of 
the Oxted and Groombridge Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes. 

xeviii. An Act to confer additional Powers 
upon the Midland Railway Company for the 
construction of Railways and other Works 
and the Acquisition of Lands and for raising 
further Capital ; and upon that Company and 
the Great Western Railway Company jointly 
in respect of a portion of the Railway of the 
Bristol Port Railway and Pier Company ; 
and for other purposes. 

xcix. An Act for empowering the Scarborough 
and Whitby Railway Company to raise addi- 
tional capital and for other purposes. 

c. An Act to authorise the West Metropolitan 

; Tramways Company to raise additional capital 
and for other purposes. 

ci. An Act for defining or extending the 
powers of the India Rubba, Gutta Percha, 
and Telegraph Works Company, Limited, 
and for other purposes. 

P. cii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Col- 
chester Tramways, Gravesend, Rosherville, 
and Northfleet Tramways (Extension), Har- 
tlepools Tramways (Extension), Stockton- 
on-Tees Tramways (Extension), and Wey- 
mouth Tramways. 

P, ciii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870, to 
enable the School Board for London to put 
in force the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845, and the Acts amending the same. 

P, civ. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
of the Local Government Board for Ireland 
relating to Waterworks in the town of Dun- 


alk. 

Pp, cv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland relating to the Naas Burial Ground 
and the Town of Thurles. 

P, evi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
of the Local Government Board for Ireland 
under the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883, re- 
lating to the Carrick-on-Suir Union. 

P, evii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of rade under 
the Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Barrow- 
in-Furness Tramways, North Birmingham 
Tramways, and South Birmingham ‘Tram- 
ways. 

P. cviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 

‘made under the Artizans and Labourers 

Dwellings Improvement (Scotland) Acts, 
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1875 and 1880, relating to the improvement 
of the Burgh of Aberdeen. 

P, cix. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made under the Public Health (Scotland) 
Act, 1867, relating to the Burgh of Kirkin- 
tilloch. 

P, cx. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland under the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 
1883, relating to the Unions of Cashel, Clog- 
heen, Navan, and Tipperary. 


P, cxi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland under the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 
1883, relating to the Unions of Delvin, 
Fermoy, and Newcastle. 

P, cxii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Birming- 
ham and Aston Tramways, Blackpool ‘Tram - 
ways, Bootle-cum- Linacre Corporation Tram- 
ways, Cardiff Tramways(Extensions), Dudley, 
Sedgley, and Wolverhampton Tramways, 
Liverpool Corporation Tramways (Exten- 
sions), and Nottingham Tramways. 


P, cxiii. An Act to confirm certain Orders of the 


Local Government Board under the provisions 
of the Divided Parishes and Pcor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1876, as amended and extended by 
the Poor Law Act, 1879, and the Divided 
Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1882, relating to the Parishes of Bisley, 
Bratton Clovelly, Broadwood Widger, Chit- 
tlehampton, Cranham, East Worlington 
(two), Haresfield, Hay, Lapford, Llowes, 
Meshaw, Miserdine, Randwick (two), Standish, 
Stonehouse, Thelbridge, West Worlington, 
Witheridge (two), and Woolfardisworthy. 


Pp, cxiv. An Act to confirm an Order of the 


Local Government Board under the provisions 
of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1876, as amended and extended by 
the Poor Law Act, 1879, and the Divided 
Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1882, relating to the Parishes of Dawlish and 
Kenton. 


P, cxv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


of the Local Government Board under the 
provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1867, as amended by the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1868, and extended by the Poor 
Law Act, 1879, relating to the Parish of 
Saint Luke (Middlesex). 

Pp, exvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
of the Local Government Board for Ireland 
under the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883, re- 
lating to the Nenagh Union. 

exvii. An Act to authorise the Construction of 
additional Water Works at Swanage in the 
county of Dorset and for other purposes. 

exviii. An Act to empower the Local Board 
for the District of the Town of Ventnor in 
the Isle of Wight to construct a Pier and to 
acquire Lands for Street Improvements and 
other purposes ; and to confer further powers 
upon the said Local Board, and for other 
purposes. 

exix. An Act for the permanent Establishment 
Regulation and Management of the Butter 
Market of the City of Cork and for other 
purposes. 




















exx. An Act to transfer to the Belfast and 
County Down Railway Company the Belfast 
Holywood and Bangor Railway; and for 
other purposes. 

oxxi. An Act for incorporating and conferring 
Powers upon the Liverpool Hydraulic Power 
Company and for other purposes. 

exxii. An Act for incorporating and conferring 
powers upon the Newport (Monmouthshire) 
Hydraulic Power Company and for other 
purposes. 

exxiii. An Act to provide for the consolidation 
of the Loans of the Corporation of Rochdale 
and the conversion of those Loans into Stock ; 
and to alter the Charges made by the Cor- 
poration for a supply of Water; and for 
other purposes. 

exxiv. An Act to extend the periods for the 
compulsory purchase of lands for and for the 
completion of the railways authorised by the 
Ballyclare Ligoniel and Belfast Junction 
Railway Act 1881 and for other purposes. 

exxv. An Act to empower the Belfast Street 
Tramways Company to construct additional 
Tramways to raise further money and for 
other purposes. 

exxvi. An Act for enabling the Great Southern 
and Western Railway Company to extend 
their railway to Tullow in the county of 
Carlow ; and for other purposes. 

exxvii. An Act to extend the time limited by 
the Clonakilty Extension Railway Act 1881 
for the purchase of Lands and the completion 
of the Railway by that Act authorised ; to 
authorise the Cork and Bandon Railway Com- 
pany to subscribe towards the construction 
of such Railway and to convert certain de- 
benture shares into debenture stock; and for 
other purposes. 

exxviii. An Act to authorise the Belfast and 
Northern Counties Railway Company to con- 
struct Tramways from Broughshane to Clone- 
trace and from Retreat to Cushendall; to 
vest the Undertaking of the Ballymena Cush- 
endall and Redbay Railway Company in the 
Belfast and Northern Counties Railway Com- 
pany ; to authorise that Company to purchase 
Hotels and to make agreements with the 
Belfast Harbour Commissioners and the 
Londonderry Port and Harbour Commis- 
sioners; and for other purposes. 


exxix. An Act for enabling the Caledonian Rail- 
way Company to construct certain Railways 
and other Works in the Counties of Renfrew, 
Forfar, Stirling, and Clackmannan, to acquire 
and complete the Alloa Railway, and to take 
in lease the Moffat Railway; for extending 
the time for completing the Alloa Railway , 
for dissolving the Alloa Railway Company ; 
for abandoning the Larbert and Grange- 
mouth Connecting Lines of the Caledonian 
Railway Company, and confirming an agree- 
ment between that Company and the North 
British Railway Company with respect to the 
use of the Stirlingshire Midland Junction 
and Grangemouth Railways and other mat- 
ters; and for other purposes. 

exxx. An Act for making the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Acts applicable to the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company in relation to their 


Holyhead and Kingstown Mail Contract Ser- 


vice ; and for other purposes. 
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exxxi. An Act to authorise the Corporation of 
the City of Coventry to purchase the Under- 
taking of the Coventry Gas Company ; and to 
confer further powers on the Corporation. 

exxxii. An Act for conferring further powers 
upon the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company and the London and North Western 
Railway Company in respect of their Preston 
and Wyre Railway and for other purposes. 

exxxiii. An Act to provide for the Commuta- 
tion of the Liability of Landowners in the 
Levels of the Hundreds of Caldicot and 
Wentlooge in the County of Monmouth to 
maintain Seawalls and other Works and to 
provide for the making and maintaining of 
Roads in the said Levels and for other Pur- 
poses. 

exxxiv. An Act to extend the powers of the 
Corporation of the Borough of Jarrow in the 
County of Durham with respect to the local 
government and improvement of the Borough ; 
to extend the boundary of the Borough ; and 
for other purposes. 

oxxxv. An Act to confer further powers on the 
London Tilbury and Southend Railway Com- 
pany. 

exxxvi. An Act for the granting of further 
powers to the Woolwich Equitable Gas Com- 
pany. 

exxxvii. An Act to extend the periods respec- 
tively limited for the construction of the 
Cranbrook and Paddock Wood Railway and 
for the compulsory purchase of lands required 
for the said railway and the deviations 
thereof. 

exxxviii. An Act to confer further powers on 
the Newry Navigation Company and for 
other purposes. 

exxxix. An Act to authorise the Treferig Valley 
Railway Company to lease their Railway to 
the Taff Vale Railway Company and for other 
purposes. 

exl. An Act for dissolving the Abercarn end 
Newbridge Gas and Water Company Limited 
and re-incorporating the Members thereof 
with others and for enabling them to supply 
Gas and Water in the parishes of Mynyddy- 
slwyn and Llanhilleth in the county of Mon- 
mouth and for other purposes. 

exli. An Act for making further provision for 
the better government and for the preserva- 
tion of the Health of the Inhabitants of the 
borough of Croydon to authorise the creation 
of Corporation Stock and for other purposes. 

exlii. An Act to provide for the working and 
rental of the East London Railway White- 
chapel Junction and for other purposes. 

exliii. An Act to authorise the Great Southern 
and Western Railway Company to make a 
railway in substitution for a portion of the 
existing Cork and Youghal and Great South- 
ern and Western Junction Railway ; to re- 
move and replace a certain bridge; to divert 
and stop up certain roads; to acquire ad- 
ditional iands ; and for other purposes. 


exliv. An Act to authorise the Cork and Ken- 
mare Railway Company to construct a branch 
railway from Loo Bridge to Headfort in the 
County of Kerry to abandon so much of the 
railway authorised by the Cork and Kenmare 
Railway Act 1881 as lies between Macroom 
and Loo Bridge to reduce the Company’s 
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capital and borrowing powers to alter ba- 
ronia] guarantees and for other purposes. 

exlv. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany with relation to their own undertaking 
and undertakings in which they are jointly 
interested and for other purposes. 

exlvi. An Act to authorise the Manchester 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway Company 
to construct a new Railway and other works 
and to confer further powers upon that Com- 
pany in connection with their undertaking 
and for other purposes. 

exlvii. An Act for making Tramways in the 
Parishes of Greenwich Lewisham and St. 
Paul Deptford in the County of Kent; and 
for other purposes. 

exlviii. An Act to authorise the London Chat- 
ham and Dover Railway Company to con- 
struct railways and works in the counties of 
Surrey and Kent and in the city of London 
and for other purposes. 

exlix. An Act for extending the Limits of 
Jurisdiction of the Tees Conservacy Com- 
missioners ; for conferring further powers on 
the Commissioners; for amending the Tees 
Conservancy Acts; and for other purposes. 

cl. An Act for regulating the Society of So- 
licitors before the Courts of the Commissary 
the Sheriff and City of Edinburgh commonly 
called the Society of Solicitors at Law for 
making provision for the present and con- 
tingent liabilities thereof for the distribution 
of the Funds and the ultimate dissolution of 
the Society and for other relative purposes. 

cli. An Act for re-incorporating and conferring 
powers on the Llanfairfechan Waterworks 
Company Limited. 

clii. An Act to empower the Llanfrechfa Upper 
Local Board to make Waterworks and supply 
Water ; and for other purposes. 

cliii. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Teign Valley Railway Company. 

P, cliv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
of the Local Government Board for Ireland 
under the Labourers Act, 1883, relating to the 
Tipperary Union. 

P, clv. An Act to amend certain provisions of 
the Acts third and fourth Victoria, chapter 
one hundred and thirteen, and thirty-second 
and thirty-third Victoria, chapter ninety- 
four, in relation to the Consolidation of Bene- 
fices called ‘‘ Medieties,’’ or “ Portions,’’ and 
to extend the same to the parish of Tiverton, 
in the county of I)evon. 

P, clvi. An Act to confirm Provisional Orders 
of the Local Government Board for Ireland 
under the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883, re- 
lating to the Unions of Enniscorthy, Clona- 
kilty, Gorey, Killadysert, and Shillelagh. 

Pp, clvii. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order of the Local Government Board under 
the provisions of the Alkali, &c. Works Re- 
gulation Act, 1881, relating to Salt Works. 

Pp, clviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Local Government Districts of 
Dorking and Hendon, the Rural Sanitary 
District of the Kingston Union, the Local Go- 
vernment District of Malvern, the Borough 
of Portsmouth, the City of Truro, and the 
Local Government Districts of Wimbledon 
and Ystradyfodwg. 
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clix. An Act to revive the powers and extend 
the periods for the compulsory purchase of 
lands and for the construction of the works 
authorised by the Walton-on-the-Naze and 
Frinton Improvement Act 1879 and for other 
purposes. 

clx. An Act for the sale of the Gravesend 
Town Quay and Pier to the London Tilbury 
and Southend Railway Company: and for 
other purposes. 

clxi. An Act to authorise the Undertakers of 
the Navigation of the Rivers Aire and Calder 
in the west riding of the county of York to 
deepen and improve the lower Navigation of 
the River Ouse and for other purposes, 

elxii. An Act to make better provision for the 
Tlealth Local Government and Improvement 
of the Local Board district of West Derby 
in the County of Lancaster and for other 
purposes. 

elxiii. An Act for enabling the Caledonian Rail- 
way Company to make a ltailway to Gourock, 
with a quay or pier there, and to connect 
their railways with the Paisley Canal Line 
of the Glasgow and South Western Railway 
Company, with facilities over that Line; for 
extending the time for the sale of certain 
superfluous Lands; and for other purposes. 

clxiv. An Act for incorporating and conferring 
Powers on the Manchester Bury Rochdale 
and Oldham Steam Tramways Company. 

clxv. An Act to authorise the Manchester Shef- 
field and Lincolnshire Railway Company to 
construct a Branch Railway from the Rail- 
way of the Cheshire Lines Committee at 
Chester to Connah’s Quay and for other pur- 
poses. 

elxvi. An Act for making tramways in the 
county of Kent and for other purposes. 

elxvii. An Act to authorise the Construction of 
a Subway under the River Thames from King 
William Street in the City of London to 
Short Street in the parish of St. Mary New- 
ington in the County of Surrey and for other 
purposes. 

elxviii. An Act for empowering the North 
Metropolitan Tramways Company to con- 
struct New Tramways; and for other purposes. 

clxix. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Perth General Station Committee; and for 
other purposes. 

clxx. An Act for authorising the Construction 
of Railways in the county of Lincoln to be 
called the Sutton and Willoughby Railway 
and for other purposes. 

clxxi. An Act to extend the time for the com- 
pulsory purchase of lands for and for the com- 
pletion of the railways authorised by the 
Burry Port and North Western Junction 
Railway Act 1876 and the Burry Port and 
North Western Junction Railway Amend- 
ment Act 1881 and for other purposes. 

elxxii. An Act for incorporating the Dundee 
Suburban Railway Company and for other 
purposes. 

elxxiil. An Act for empowering the South 
Stockton Local Board to acquire a share in 
the waterworks undertaking of the Stockton 
and Middlesbrough Water Board and for 
other purposes. 

elxxiv. An Act to empower the Mayor Alder- 
men and Burgesses of the Borough of Swansea 
to make and maintain additional Waterworks, 
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to make other provisions in relation to their 
Waterworks Undertaking to borrow money 
and for other purposes. 

elxxv. An Act for the prevention of Encroach- 
ments upon the Malvern Hills, and for other 
purposes. 

elxxvi. An Act to enable the Mayor and Com- 
monalty and Citizens of the City of London 
to establish a Free Steam Ferry across the 
River ‘Thames east of London Bridge to apply 
the income and to raise monies on the security 
of the rents and profits of the Bridge House 
Estates and for other purposes. 

elxxvii. An Act for pags yer and con- 
ferring powers on the Weston-super-Mare 
Grand Pier Company ; and for other purposes. 

olxxviii. An Act to continue and extend the 
owers of the Bank of South Australia and 
or other purposes. 

elxxix. An Act to authorise the Barrmill and 
Kilwinning Railway Company to construct 
new Railways ; to change the name of the 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

elxxx. An Act to enable the Mayor Alder- 
men and Burgesses of the Borough of Dews- 
bury to make uew Streets and Street Im- 
provements and to make further provision 
for the Improvement and good Government 
of the Borough and for other purposes. 

elxxxi. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
the Construction of the Dore and Chinley 
Railway and for other purposes. 

clxxxii. An Act to enable the Dublin Wicklow 
and Wexford Railway Company to construct 
in the City of Dublin connecting railways 
between Westland Row Terminus and the 
Railways of the Great Northern Railway 
(Ireland) and the Midland Great Western 
Railway (Ireland) on the north side of the 
River Liffey to be called the City of Dublin 
Junction Railways ard for other purposes. 


elxxxiii. An Act to authorise the Highland 
Railway Company to construct new Rail- 
ways ; and for other purposes. 

elxxxiv. An Act to amalgamate the Under- 
takings of the Highland, the Sutherland, and 
the Sutherland and Caithness Railway Com- 
panies, and the Duke of Sutherland’s Rail- 
way ; and for other purposes. 

clxxxv. An Act to authorise the Metropolitan 
Railway Company to deviate parts of the 
Rickmansworth Extension Railway and 
Chorley Wood Lane to purchase additional 
lands to extend the time for compulsory 
purchase of lands and completion of works to 
give effect to an arrangement for vesting in 
them the powers to make and maintain Rail- 
way No. 2 authorised by the Metropolitan 
and District Railways (City Lines and Exten- 
sions) Act 1879 to provide for consolidation of 
debenture stocks and for other purposes. 

clxxxvi. An Act to extend some of the powers 
of the Sutton Bridge Dock Company to make 
further provisions with respect to their un- 
issued capital and for other purposes. 

elxxxvii. An Act for incorporating a Board of 
Drainage Commissioners with powers to drain 
and improve certain lands in the townships of 

ness and Swinefleet in the parish of 

Whitgift in the West Riding of the County 
of York. 
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elxxxviii. An Act to alter and amend the 
Clacton-on-Sea Special Drainage District 
Act 1880. 

elxxxix. An Act to enable the Trustees for the 
District and Harbour of Maryport to raise a 
further Sum of Money for the Improvement 
of the Harbour of Maryport and for other 
purposes. 

exc. An Act for constituting a portion of the 
Railways authorised by ‘‘ The North Corn- 
wall Railway Act 1882 ” a separate Under- 
taking ; and for other purposes. 

exci. An Act to authorise the London Southern 
Tramways Company to raise additional capi- 
tal and for other purposes. 

excii. An Act to extend the time for construct- 
ing the North London. Tramways; to em- 
power the North London Tramways Com- 
pany to raise additional Capital, aad for 
other purposes. 

exciii. An Act to extend the Time for the Com- 
pulsory Purchase of Lands for the Uxbridge 
and Rickmansworth Railway. 

exciv. An Act for reviving and rendering valid 
certain Letters Patent granted to Edward 
Wright for Improvements in Paint Brushes. 

excv. An Act for authorising the Liskeard and 
Caradon Railway Company to extend their 
Railway to Launceston and for authorising 
arrangements between them and the Liskeard 
and Looe Union Canal Company and for 
other purposes. 

exevi. An Act to amend the Neath Harbour 
Acts, to alter the Constitution of the Neath 
Harbour Commissioners, to authorise the 
Construction of New Works, and to confirm 
and regulate the borrowing of moneys, and 
for other purposes. 

excvii. An Act for incorporating the West 
Worthing Waterworks and Baths Company 
and for vesting the West Worthing Water- 
works and Baths in that Company and for 
other purposes. 

excviii. An Act for conferring further powers 
on the South Eastern Railway Company in 
respect to their own undertaking and of the 
undertakings of other Companies. 

excix. An Act to incorporate and confer powers 
on the Birmingham Compressed-Air Power 
Company and for other purposes. 

ec. An Act to revive and extend the powers of 
the Cleveland Extension Mineral Railway 
Company. 

eci. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Com- 
pany. 

ecii. An Act to empower the Taff Vale Rail- 
way Company to construct a New Railway at 
Cardiff and to acquire additional lands and to 
raise further Capital and for other purposes. 

ceciii. An Act to amend the Stockton and Mid- 
dlesbrough Corporations Waterworks Act 
1876 and to confer further powers upon the 
Corporations of the Boroughs of Stockton- 
on-Tees and Middlesbrough and the Stockton 
and Middlesbrough Water Board for the 
supply of Water to the said boroughs and 
their neighbourhoods and for other pur- 
poses. 

cciv. An Act to provide for the vesting of the 
undertaking of the Eastern Bengal Railwa 
Company in the Secretary of State in Council 
of India and for other purposes. 
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ecv. An Act to enable the Great North of Scot- 


Ireland under the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 


land Railway Company to extend their Rail- 
way to Rosehearty, in the County of Aber- 
deen, and for other purposes. 

ecvi. An Act to authorise the Great Western 
Railway Company to make and maintain 
certain railways in the county of Gloucester 
and to acquire lands and to confer further 
powers upon that Company and the Corpora- 
tion of Carmarthen the Swindon and Chel- 
tenham Extension Railway Company and the 
Llanelly Harbour and Burry Navigation 
Commissioners ; and for other purposes. 
cevii. An Act for conferring further powers 
upon the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company in relation to their own under- 
taking and other undertakings in which they 
are interested jointly with other companies and 
also for conferring powers upon the North 
Staffordshire Railway Company the Great 
Western Railway Company the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Company and the 
Manchester Sheffield and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way Company in relation to such other 
undertakings and upon the Manchester South 
Junction and Altrincham Railway Company 
in relation to their own undertaking and for 
vesting in the London and North Western 
Railway Company the undertaking of the 
Vale of Towy Railway Company and for 
other purposes. 

ccviii. An Act to provide for a further Supply 
of Water to the Town of Northampton and 
adjacent Places and for other purposes. 

P. ccix. An Act to provide for ascertaining 
any Rights of Common or other rights in or 
over Strensall Common, in the North Riding 
of the County of York, and for the acquisi- 
tion and compensation of such rights, and 
the use of the said Common and adjoining 
land for military and other purposes. 

Pp. cex. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Local Government District of 
Arlecdon and Frizington, the Borough of 
Bradford (Yorks), the Falmouth United 
Sewerage District, the Special Drainage Dis- 
trict of Flaxley, the Local Government 
Districts of Holmfirth and Lindfield, the 
Borough of Over Darwen, the Local Govern- 
ment Districts of Rothwell and Saint Mary 
Church, and the Warwick Joint Hospital 
District. 

P. cexi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the City and County of Bristol, 
the Cities of Carlisle and Coventry, the Local 
Government District of Northwich, the 
Borough of Preston, the Rural Sanitary 
District of the Taunton Union, and the Bo- 
rough of Warrington. 

P. cexii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Improvement Act District of 
Bournemouth, the Special Drainage District 
of Clacton-on-Sea, the Local Government Dis- 
trict of Farnham, the Boroughs of Hythe 
and Margate, the Improvement Act Districts 
of Milton-next-Sittingbourne and West 
Worthing, and the City of Winchester. 

P. ccxiii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for 





1883, relating to the Unions of Clonmel, 
Croom, Glin, Kanturk, Limerick, Lismore, 
penne, Mullingar, Rathkeale, and Wex- 
ord. 

Pp, cexiv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Accrington and Church Outfall 
Sewerage District, the Boroughs of Bangor, 
Barnsley, and Burnley, the Local Govern- 
ment District of Fulwood, the City of Liver- 
pool, the Local Government District of 
Llanelly, the Borough of Middlesbrough, the 
Improvement Act District of Milford, and 
the Borough of Nottingham. 

P, cexv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Borough of Aberavon, the Local 
Government Districts of Brighouse, and 
Denton and Haughton, the City of Man- 
chester, and the Local Government Districts 
of Shipley, Skelton and Brotton, Sowerby 
Bridge, and Sutton in Ashfield. 

P, cexvi. An Actto confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating 
to Aldborough, Baltimore and Skibbereen, 
Carlingford Lough, Chatham, Cromer, Cullen, 
Dawlish, Eyemouth, Fraserburgh, Hove, and 
Newlyn. 

P, ccxvii. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order of the Lord Lieutenant and Privy 
Council in Ireland relating to the West Clare 
Railway. 

P, cexviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order of the Lord Lieutenant and Privy 
Council in Ireland relating to the Clogher 
Valley Tramway. 

ecxix. An Act for providing a better supply of 
Water to the high-level districts of the borough 
of Belfast and other places adjacent thereto ; 
for conferring further powers on the Belfast 
Water Commissioners; and for other pur- 
poses. 

ecxx. An Act to empower the Coventry and 
District Tramways Company to abandon 
the construction of one of their authorised 
Tramways; to extend the time for construct- 
ing the remainder of their authorised works, 
and for other purposes. 

cexxi. An Act to authorise the Construction of 
a Railway from the Bishop’s Castle Railway 
at Lyndham in the County of Salop to Mont- 
gomery in the County of Montgomery. 

ecxxii. An Act to enable the Mayor Aldermen 
and Burgesses of the borough of Cardiff in 
the county of Glamorgan to obtain a supply 
of Water from the River Taff Fawr in Bre- 
conshire; and to make further provision for 
the improvement and good government of 
the borough ; and for other purposes. 


cexxili. An Act for enabling the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to make certain New Streets 
in the Metropolis ; for amending the Metro- 
politan Street Improvements Act, 1877; for 
conferring further powers upon the said 
Board with respect to Plumstead Common 
and Hackney Commons and for other pur- 
poses, 

ecxxiv. An Act for authorising the construction 
of a railway in Lancashire, to be called the 
Blackpool Railway; and for other purposes, 
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ecxxv. An Act to empower the Metropolitan 
Railway Company to extend their Railway 
to Hendon in the county of Middlesex and 
for other purposes. 

ecxxvi. An Act to authorise the making of 
Railways in the County of Lancaster to con- 
nect the Railway of the West Lancashire 
Railway Company with the Railway of the 
Southport and Cheshire Lines Extension Rail- 
way Company and for other purposes. 

ecxxvii. An Act to authorise the Mersey Rail- 
way Company to make a Branch Railway in 
Birkenhead and for other purposes. 

ecxxviii. An Act for enabling the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to alter the situation of the 
New Battersea Bridge authorised by ‘The 
Metropolitan Bridges Act 1881”’ and for 
other purposes. 

ecxxix. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company. 

ecxxx. An Act to enable the West Lancashire 
Railway Company to extend their Railway to 
the Preston Docks in the county of Lancaster 
and to confer further powers in relation to 
their Undertaking on the Company and for 
other purposes. 

eexxxi. An Act for vesting in the Plymouth 
Devonport and South Western Junction Rail- 
way Company the powers conferred by “ The 
Devon and Cornwall Central Railway Act 
1882’’ and for the abandonment of a portion 
of the Railway authorised by that Act and 
for the dissolution of the Devon and Corn- 
wall Central Railway Company and for other 
purposes. 


ecxxxii. An Act for extending the boundaries 
of the city of York and county of the same 
city ; for consolidating and amending various 
provisions of the Local Acts in force within 
the city ; and for other purposes. 

ecxxxiii. An Act to authorise the Leominster 
and Bromyard Railway Company to complete 
their authorised Railway from Steens Bridge 
to Bromyard; and for other purposes. 


ecxxxiv. An Act for incorporating the Chatham 
and Brompton Tramways Company and em- 
powering them to construct street tramways 
in the parishes of Chatham and Gillingham 
in the County of Kent and for other pur- 
poses. 

eexxxv. An Act for conferring further powers 
upon the Great Western Railway Company 
in connexion with their own and other Un- 
dertakings and upon them and other Com- 
panjes in connection with Undertakings in 
whica they are jointly interested ; for vesting 
in the Great Western Railway Company the 
Undertakings of the Coleford Railway Com- 
pany and the Bristol and North Somerset’ Rail- 
way Company ; for authorising and confirm- 
ing agreements between the Great Western 
Railway Company and other Companies ; and 
for other purposes. 

ccexxxvi. An Act to sevive the powers and 
extend the time fur the compulsory Purchase 
of Lands for and to extend the time for 
the completion of parts of the Railways of 
the Rosebush and Fishguard Railway Com- 
pany to enable that Company to raise addi- 
tional Capital to change the name of the 
Company and for other purposes. 
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ecxxxvii, An Act for the construction main- 
tenance and regulation of a Pier and Lift at 
Folkestone in the county of Kent and for 
other purposes. 

ecxxxviii. An Act for incorporating and con- 
ferring powers on the Llandrindod Wells 
Water Company. 

ecxxxix. An Act to consolidate the city of 
Chester into one parish; make improved 
provision for the levying of Rates; provide 
for the issue of Corporation Stock; make 
provision as to Markets and Fairs; for free- 
ing the Dee Bridges of Tolls; and for the 
improvement government and health of the 
city; to amend the Improvement Act; and 
for other purposes. 

ccexl. An Act to extend the time for the com- 
pletion of the Tramways authorised by the 
Plymouth Devonport and District Tram ways 
Act 1882 and for other purposes. 

ecxli. An Act to authorise the Construction of 
Street Tramways in certain parts of .Edin- 
burgh and Leith; and for other purposes. 

cexlii. An Act for incorporating the Halifax 
High Level and North and South Junction 
Railway Company and authorising them to 
make and maintain the Halifax High Level 
and North and South Junction Railway and 
for other purposes. 

cexliii. An Act to revive and extend the powers 
of the several Acts relating to the Poul- 
nasherry Reclamation and for other pur- 
poses, 


ecxliv. An Act to authorise the Lea Bridge 
Leyton and Walthamstow Tramways Com- 
pany to construct new Tramways in the 
counties of Middlesex and Essex and for 
other purposes. 

ecxlv. An Act for empowering the Rotherham 
and Bawtry Railway Company to raise addi- 
tional Capital ; and for other purposes. 

ecxlvi. An Act for incorporating and conferring 
powers on the Tendring Hundred Water- 
works Company. 


cexlvii. An Act for authorising the London and 
South-western Railway Company to construct 
additional works and to purchase additional 
lands and for conferring other powers upon 
them ; for the widening of the Somerset and 
Dorset Railway ; for authorising agreements 
between the Company and the Wimbledon 
and West Metropolitan Junction Railway 
Company; and for other purposes. 

cexlviii. An Act to authorise the construction 
of a Railway from Pwllheli to Porthdinlleyn 
in the county of Carnarvon; and for other 
purposes. 


cexlix, An Act for incorporating the West 
Gloucestershire Water Company and con- 
ferring powers upon them with reference to 
the construction of Works and the supply of 
Water and otherwise, and for other pur- 
poses. 

P, ccl. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Scotch Education Department 
under the Education (Scotland) Act, 1878, to 
enable the School Board for Ardchatton and 
Muckairn, in the county of Argyll, to put in 
force the Lands Clauses Consolidation (Scot- 
land) Act, 1845, and the Acts amending the 
same. 
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Pf, ccli. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order | cclvii. An Act to authorise the Construction of 
of the Local Government Board for Ireland} a Dock at Barry Island and Railways and 
under the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883,| Works in Glamorganshire connected there- 
relating to the Drogheda Union. with and for other purposes. 

eclii. An Act to enable the Golden Valley | eclviii. An Act to authorise the Eastern and 


é ‘ . | Church Hope Railway Company to make 
Railway Company to abandon a portion of branch Railwaysin the Parish of Portland 


ee an Casceee ssid | in the County of Dorset and for other pur- 


see ° . 2 | poses. 
ecliii. An Act to authorise the Wirral Railway ¢cjix. An Act to amend the provisions of the 
Company to make a Branch Railway to; London and South-western and Metropolitan 
Birkenhead and for other purposes. | District Railway Companies (Kingston and 
ccliv. An Act to authorise the Hull Barnsley London Railway) Act 1882. y 
and West Riding Junction Railway and °°lx. An Act for constructing a Subway or 
Dock Company to raise further money by | Tunnel between East and West Cowes under 
debentures. ya yt Medina and approaches thereto and 
| for other purposes. 
eclv, An Act to enable the Mayor Aldermen ¢¢}xj, An we empowering the Milford 
and Burgesses of the City of Bristol to pur- Docks Company to construct railways and 
chase the undertakings of the Bristol Port) 9) other purposes. 
and Channel Dock Company the Bristol Port ¢¢)xij, An Act to increase the number of Alder- 
and Channel Dock Warehouse Company| men and Councillors of the Borough of 
Limited and the Portishead Warehouse Com- | Brighton: to authorise the Corporation of 
pany Limited and the Dock Undertaking of | the said Borough to make and maintain cer- 
the Bristol and Portishead Pier and Railway | tain Works and Improvements to provide a 
Company and fer other purposes. | New Market to regulate the Race-course and 
cclvi. An Act to authorise the Great Western; certain Squares and Enclosed Places and 
Railway Company to acquire the Pier and; Burial Grounds to purchase Lands and to 
Railway Undertaking of the Bristol and; make further provision for the good Govern. 
Portishead Pier and Railway Company and; ment of the Borough and to borrow further 
for other purposes. moneys: and for other purposes. 
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(A.D. 1884.] 


PRINTED BY THE QUEEN’S PRINTER. 


AND WHEREOF THE PRINTED COPIES MAY BE GIVEN IN EVIDENCE. 


N Act to enable the Executors and sur- 

viving Trustee of the Will of Augustus 

John Smith Esquire deceased to surrender 

existing Leases and to accept a new Lease of 

the Scilly Isles and to determine a Trust for 

Accumulation contained in the said Will and 
for other purposes. 


. An Act to authorise certain arrangements 


with regard to the Trust Estate of the late 
Robert Montgomery Hamilton Lord Belhaven 
and Stenton, and to empower his Trustee to 
carry the same into effect. 

An Act to confirm certain Leases Convey- 


ances and Assignment under the Will of | 
William Hallett Esquire deceased and to give | 





the Trustees — of leasing and sale and 
for other purpos 


4. An Act to pa the Sale of the Glebe Lands 


of the Rectory of Winwick, in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, and the disposal of the 
proceeds for the endowment of that Rectory, 
and additional endowments of other Benefices. 


5. An Act to further amend ‘‘The Earl of 


Aylesford’s Estate Act, 1882.” 


6. An Act to facilitate the Sale, free from in- 


cumbrances, of the Estates in England and 
Treland of the Right Honourable William 
Reginald Earl of Devon, and the Honourable 
Edward Baldwin Courtenay, commonly called 
Lord Courtenay. 


[SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 























SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1884. 


RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 

dated 6 August 1884 ;—/for, 

RETURN “of the Number of Days on which Taz House Sar in the Session of 1884, stating, 

for each Day, the Date of the Month, and Day of the Week, the Hour of the Meeting, aud 

the Hour of Adjournment ; and the Total Number of Hours occupied in the Sittings of The 

House, and the Average Time ; and showing the Number of Hours on which Tho Hovge Sat 

each Day, and the Number of Hours after Midnight ; and the Number of Entries in each Day’s 
Votes and Proceedings” (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 0.115, of Session 1883). 

(Sir Charles Forster.) 
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1884 } 1. M.A. =| 1. M.| 5. M. 1884 H. MH. M.A. M.A. M. 
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SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1884. 
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1884 H, M./ M.| H. M.| H. M. cont. H. MH. M.|M. 4H.| H. M. 

June 5|/Th)} 4 0] 1 45° 9 45/1 45 ipuly 14|M 4 O14 O12 0/4 © 410 
» 6|F |2 09 67 5|- -!| S53, 15/Ta 4 0/2 15110 15) 213) 100 
» 9|M/4 O}1 15/9 15/1 15) 134 ,, 16/W 12 0/5 55) 5 55) - -| 48 
» 10/Tu|/2 O19 57 S- -| 7H, 17|\Th 4 0|8 45/11 45/8 45) 74 
"yi/W lig 016 55/5 55) - -| 7, 18/F 4 01 45/9 45/1 45) 76 
» 12/Th! 4 0} 2 3010 302 30) sa |, M 4 0/2 4510 45/2 45: 78 
» 189/F |2 OF 1 O11 OF 1 Of 6S, 22/Tu 4 0/3 15/11 15)3 15) 69 
” 16/M/}4 0/2 1510 18/2 15) 1239 | 23|W12 015 555 55) - -| 47 
» 17/Tul 2 0/2 4512 45/2 45) 6e] ,, 24,Th| 4 0/3 3051 30/8 30) 86 
» 18;/W 12 O15 55.5 55}- -| 67 ,, 25)F 4 0} 38 45/11 45) 3 45) 65 
» 19\Th) 4 0 2 010 O02 Of OM , 23,|M 4 O15 15/113 15/5 15) 103 
" 90\F 2 09 6 7 5i- -| Si. 29\Tu, 4 0/3 35/11 35) 3 35) 6t 
» 23|M/4 02 4510 45| 2 45) 129 ,, 30, Wii2 0/6 O16 OO} - -| 60 
» 24|Tul2 09 57 5- -| 44, S31/Th) 4 0/3 511 5/3 4} 7 
» 25|W 12 O16 55\5 55|- -| 76 - Pid 
» 26/Th' 4 O18 O11 sl 0} 94ffotal...|/23 - -j|- ~ [211 15116 10| 1,682 
» 27/F /2 O12 1510 15/0 15) Silas T\F | 4 0] 2 16/10 16,2 16, 6° 
-. 301M | 4 0} 1 309 oe i 30 85 a 2S |12 0} 8 15! 8 15) - i 13 

gp | ——|—— |] » 4|M/4 0/2 15/10 15} 4% 15, 50 

Total... | 18|-  - |- = {161 5/21 O}1,420) 5) tu) 4 0} 2 15)10 15] 2 15, 42 

July 1 Tu 4 07 08 O - -| 34, GOlW 12 05 555 55)- - 39 
» 2WIl2 05 506 50 - -| S57, 7\Thl4 0/2 O10 OF 2 OF 56 
, 8 Th) 4 012 3010 302 80 88, S/F |4 O12 208 20/0 20 60 
» 4F |2 010 45.8 45 - - Sif, 9/8 12 0/4 15/4 15)- - | 28 
» -7M|4 0/2 4510 452 45 105) ,, 11/M/4 0/4 15/12 15,4 15, 31 
» 8,Tul 4 0,1 309 301 30 Gof, 12\Tul/3 07 O14 Of -| 58 
» 9 WH2 05 55 5 55) - - 53] ,, 14)Th| 1 380 Prorogation.)- - 22 
» 10, Th) 4 02 3010 30,2 30 103 pm | 
» HIF | 4 O17 45:3 45) - -! 49Total...| 11 i- -!- -|33 45113 20) 449 

SUMMARY, 
Days of| Hours of! [ours after | Entries in 
Month. Sitting. Sitting. | Midnight. | Votes. 
1884 H. M. ", M. 
February ...... 19 151 5 16 45 1,463 
March.........| 22 | 19710 | 32 5& 1,592 
April soo soo] 14 | 18195 | 18 380 1,321 
May sevsveoreee| 19 | 167 5] 19 0 1,710 
JUNC... ..cseeeee 18 161 65 21 0 1,426 
July .....0veee| 23 | 21115 | 46 10 1,682 
August... ....0 11 83 45 13 20 449 
Total......] 126 |1,10250 | 166 50 9,643 








Average Length of Sitting, Daily, 8 Hours 49 Minutes. 





















DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1884, 


Number of Divisions before and after Midnight.—/Part. Parzr 0.122.) 








SUMMARY. 
Number of Divisions on Public Business before Midnight ove ove 99 
Ditto ze after Midnight oe eee 105 
Ditto—Private pasion iss before Midnight on ose 12 
Ditto fh m= after Midnight os. ove _ 
Total Number of Divisions in Session 1884 ove ove 216 


| 





PUBLIC BILLS. 





and of Acts passed in the Session of 1884.—(Paru. Paper 0.124.) 
Total Number of Bills which received the Royal Assent : 
(1.) Introduced into the House ... per ais ean 116 


(2.) Brought from the House of Lords... ono eos 28 
144 
Total Number of Bills introduced into, but not passed by, the Commons ... 141 


Total Number of Bills brought from the Lords, but not oat by the 





Commons ove ove eee eee ee 6 
Total Number of Bills passed by the Commons, but not by the Lents ose 4 
Total one ee §=295 





PRIVATE BILLS. 


Distinguishing the Drvistons on Pustic Bustwess from Partvare; and also the 


RETURN of the Number of Posiic Bitts introduced, and brought from the House or Lorps ; 


RETURN of the Number of Privare Butts introduced, and brought from the House of Loxps ; 


and of Acrs passed in the Session of 1884.—(Par. Parzen 0.120.) 


Number of Private Bills, introduced in the House of Commons ... « 173 
Number of Private Bills eultaeted in the House of Lorde anil 

Standing Order 79) ass ee ove «- §=100 

Estate Bills, &c. brought from the Lords ove see soe - 6 

Total eee «+ 279 

Noumper of Private Bits which have received the Rorat Assent ... oe 203 





PUBLIC PETITIONS (0.125). 
Petitions presented, Session 1884 ... “ oo eee « 21,294 





COUNTS OUT. 


Total Counts-out, Session 18806 ... 8 Total Counts-out, Session 1883 ... 17 
Ditto ditto 1881 . 19 Ditto ditto 1884 ... 26 
Ditto ditto 1882... 20 [P.P. 350,] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE 


(Days appropriated to Government Business). 
Total No. of Days, Session 1884 ove coe oes eee we 465 
[P.P. £51.] 














